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Introduction 

India is now passing through an acute political crisis, Beaders of the Regisier 
will find in its prewious issues the circumstances that haYe 
, Pre¥ioiis History gradually helped to bring the country ' to its : present , state, 
India’s present trouble may be summed up in a word—a 
deep National humiliation. On every side Indians are being insulted in their own 
homes. Her biggest men are. not exempt., The .Punjab Martial Law and the Khilafat 
outrage biiint deep into her heart. Yet she ‘bled herself white’ for England in the 
last great War, The enormity of the greed of Britishers have never been so nakedly 
apparent as since 1919. For centuries the country is being exploited to the utter 
destitution of the masses. The intellectuals, so long under the hypnotic influence 
of England, had their spell broken by Mr. Lloyd G-eorge’s Tivrkisli policy and 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reign of terror in the Punjab. When the Eeforms Act 
v;as passed in 1919 a few moderate Indians had still faith in Britain but the 
great majority refused to believe that it meant any good. There is noth ns in ah 
act or statute so useful as in the spirit in which it is worked. Past experience of 
broken pledges luis made, the name of England synonymous with treac!:i6ry. The 
small body of Moderates who tried to work the reforms soon found itself in a 
lurch. Here again was a case of national humiliation The biggest among these 
men had to retire in shame ; the spirit, of the reforms was broken; the Moderates^ 
were humiliated; and the whole .country felt the insult.' It .has ever been a quesMou 
of tihe capacity of the Indians. In fair field,, the dinliaix knows that lie, can 
beat his European competitor hollow in every w-alk of life. But that is not to 
be; for a huge imperial system of army and police has kept the Indian branded 
as an inferior in his own homo. The intellectuals have ever been taught from 
their school-days that they are unfit to lead their masses; they are unfit to repre- 
sent their massess ; they are unfit for everything except as subordinates , to aii' alien . 
system which thoroughly exploits the country. But JhalIio.!iwaHa-bag:h and Lausanne 
at last broke the spell and the country ran headlong into Non-co-operation, 

Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operat'on and non-violence w^as a programme of 
Faith and hope of the masses in their highest mood. The rntcUectuals saw their 
own mistake. They now. shed their western ■ cast, of miiKl., They .suddenly felfc how 
great must bo the groan of the mute masses from the dcaad wefglit of that system 
under which tln-y themselves break thwlr heart from utter shame aiid humiliation 
A mighty turmoil was raised aiiti a religio-political pa.ssloii of sdf-purincatioii " 
swept over the country. But the programme Itself required of the inte'lectnals a 
sacrifice and of the masses a seif- restraint which neither was able to sustain. Bjai; 
tac system against which this huge upheaval was directed threw its whole weight 
ig.finH f‘!G nreveincnt and ina ie Mmrl rod: wi h ‘Is gnaf leaders. Gandhi, Das, Nchrip 
Lajpat Bai, and thirty thousands of t lie intellectuals were seized and thrown into piis<3iJ, 
Nauonal hiimilialion eojid go no far. It looked more likv? an Engllsiiman drnggin>; 

;-i high Inlian imo the prison tha/j. th law talung i s nmual Goa:‘F'\ After Ihol* 
iianwalla nothing more hiiindiated Ihidians than the way the non-co-operators were 
dealt vrlth in .1921-22. ■ ■ ■ • 

In thirty tboiisand Indian homes — the best and the mo5t cultured— this hiirailia- 
iioii rankled. Multiply that by the number of homes connected by ties of blood, 
ideal or sj^mparhy, and you get a rough idea of the posfiion o! Britain in India, 
Ih- riurreni-nt no doullt broke down iVoiu sheer internal strain but die ppZrit 
remains undying. Ncov it is a qucS'ion of eashig the strain and crystallising 
the spirit, " , . 

The year 1924 opened with three new factors— of which two were quite imforseen. 

These were the invasion by the Swarapsts^ of the reformed 
hidiR IB Councils, the advent ^f the Labor ®pai’ty into the Govern* 

meiit of England, and the third, a god-serui, the release of 
Gandhi from ^prison. When Gandhi came out of prison in February 1924 he found that 
the uon-co-operatiiig lawyers bad gone back to pgictice'*; the students to their schools 
and colleges ; charka and khadder had almost , disappeared, l&e reason^ and the signi- 
ficance 01 this chan<£e was that with the ^bsidence of the great national wave the 
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mtellectualSj half-broken from the lails, had returned to power, but now without taking 
the masses ' with them, Unabb bear the' strain of huge mass-movements thej 
now made the nationalist movement the militant wing of the Congress and cieie- 
ioped the programme of constitutional obstruction under the caption of the “ Swa- 
xajya movemant,” Many old Moderates rallied' to them, and along with the Indepen- 
dents, or. men neither subscribing to the Liberal creed nor to the Congress,, they 
■successfully carried out their threat of making Government through Councils im- 
possible. in March the reforms became virtually a dead letter in the Gentral 
Government of India and in Bengal and the Central Provinces, The reforms had 
already been broken in the spirit by the Europeans — officials and non-officials — who 
have always been antagonistic to the Act passed by Parliament. There wasrothing 
very brilliant in the achievement of the Swarajists, but the exposure of the 
hollowness of the reforms, of the treachery of the very men whom the King and 
Parliament had commanded to carry the Act in the letter and in the spirit, naturally 
made the bureaucracy white with rage. Men drunk with a surfeit of autocratic 
power over life and property, with the tradition of a superior race looking down 
upon Indians with scorn— such men could ill brook what they regarded as the insolence of 
the Indian Intelligentsia, That the latter were acting within the constitution ami brought 
about dead- locks tbroagh the instrumentality of the reforms was nothing to 
them. Nothing could be done under the constitution to check the Swmrajists. 
So a campaign v;as started by the bureaucracy of maligning their opponents and 
representing them as revolutionists in league with the Third International. 
From March onwards this campaign of misrepresentation was carried vigorously 
in India and England where the whole Tory party was soon rallied againk what 
they called the Swarajist menace. Stories were invented of revolutionist plots ; 
^^Red BengaV leaflets were manufactured by agents provocateur, and fathered upon 
the Swarajists. » 

Gandhi on his side however devoted himself to three objectives— the securing of 
Hindu-Moslem unity, the removal of untouchabiJity, and the spread of hand-spinning. 
These measures have to do with the deeper aspect of independence for India and 
mean that Gandhi is devoting himself more to preparation for seif-government than 
to its immediate accomplishment. The idea is to restore the old autonomy and economic 
independence of the Indian village. If this should succeed the next move will be non- 
payment of taxes. But by the middle of the year violent errupfcion of communal feeling 
between Hindus and Moslems dashed all hopes of non-violence. And further, on October 
26 the bureaucracy suddenly hurled its bombshell against the Swarajists in tlie si nape 
of a new repressive Ordinance. It was a confession of failure of the constitutional 
method^ that Government could now govern only with the help of violence. 
All basis of non-violence now gone, the only alternative that now remained for Gandhi 
was to suspend non-co-operation altogether and stick only to khaddar. That became 
the last phase of the Gandhi movement by the end of the year. 

When the Labor party came into the Government of Britain, the old Moderates 
hoped much from it ; and the Swarajists too had looked 

The Labor Govt. askance. But the Labor Premier Mr, MacBonld sent his 
first message which smelt of broken pkdges again, Alas 
for the words of British statesmen | This Mr. MacDonald and the whole group of 
Labor leaders, like Messrs. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor, Sidney Webb and others, have ever 
before been talking of India in a language which excelled even the worst Indian 
extremist. From the platform of the Late party these very men had before given pledge 
alter pledge to India guaranteeing Self-Government and denouncing the sort of Tsarism 
that is running in India. But while actually exercising the reigns of power, they turned 
traitor to India and passed a repressive ordinance in October which beats any enacted 
before oy the most reactionary Tory Government. 

Kegarding this Ordinance this is what Sir Sankaran Nair says in an Englisii 
paper. — • 

** When the Partition of Bengal by lK>rd Cnrzon and the steps taken by Sir 
• Bampfyide JPuller to suppress the protests against it threw 

bit Sankaran Nasr Bengal into a ferment, the “agitators” of Bengal were 
on Repression ^ prosecuted before the ordinary civil courts of the country, 
^ \ majority of cases the prosecutions Med, because la 

the opinion of the Court the case was supported by false witnesses ; it wm 
policr were guilty q| suppressing true evidence : it was proved 
that they manufactured^ evident in various ways— for example, by placing bulleti 
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in incriminating . places, , ani by introducing bombs, into . the, dwelling , places of the 
a.ccn®ed. The High Court found also that certain District Magist,raties lent their 
countenance to police pressure on witnesses,, and that Sessions Judges in many cases 
«onvieted against the evidence. ,A11 this appears in the published reports "of the 
€ases which are available to anyone who desires details. 

® The Indian G-overiiment availed themselves o? the opportunity of the War to 
pass the Defence of India Act, ' which it is now sought to revive. Duder this Aefe 
the Executive were empowered to intern any person m a particu’ar locality, with ' 
the result that he might not be able to carry on , bis profession ; his printing presft 
might be confiscated; any restriction might be laid upon him — thus, for instance, he 
might be forbidden to make speeches or see any particular persoa. Duder the same 
Act a man might be arrested and kept indefinitely in jail without being brought 
to trial. For those who were to be tried new courts were or could be constituted and 
new laws of evidence or procedure^ were prescribed. 

^ Under this law terrible harm was done. As many of the persons arrested were- 
never brought before a court of law, it is impossible to say how many wer@ 
innocent Many went mad ; one notorious instance was brought to the notice of 
the Legislative Council Another well known case was that of two Ghosh ladiei> 
bearing the same name as another person who was a police suspect ; they were 
arrested, kept in jail, while one of them, I believe, was in a condition ‘ which 
required the most careful treatment, and were ultimately released. The Government 
©xpiessed regret. 

« During the war there was no great agitation, but when after the war it wa» 
sought to retain this power by passing the Rowlatt Act public indignation kmw 
no bounds, .and though the Government passed the Act, they dared not put it in 
force. One of the first actions of the Beformed Oourje:!] was to repeal it. 

‘But the mischief was done. The Rowlatt xict, a repetition of the Defence of 
India Act, was responsible for an agitation unexampled in India. The Punjab, 
where it was first applied, rose in fury : Amritsar, Lahore, Jallianwala massacres, 
indiscriminate arrests, trials and convictions which recall the days of Jeffreys in 
Sngland followed. This Act was one of the two causes of the Non-oo-operation 
mOTcment. India lost faith in England, 

‘It was under these conditions that the Reformed Councils mat; there was hearty 
goodwill on the part of all within the Councils. The Non-co-operators stood outside. 
The Rotvlatt Act was repealed. But a Conservative Secretary of State turned 
down the unanimous recommendati ms of the Council, concurred in by the Govern- 
ment of India, for the admission of Indians to the Army, The Viceroy, doubtless- 
on the advice of the Finance Member, imposed a Salt -Tax, a hateful tax, against 
the 'will of ' the Council. 

‘The new Reform Scheme was thus killed by the Secretary of State for India and, 
the Viceroy. The Provincial Governors acted similarly against the spirit of the reforms. 
The Hon-co-operation party were strengthened and recommenced their agitation for 
Home Rule. The Moderates, discouraged, stood aside. 

‘Then the Labour Party came into power. In InRa there were great hope,-, 
that something would be done. Very few expected Home Rule but the majority 
exp»-'Cted that some sten forward would be taken by a Labour Go?ernment, 
Irretraceable by any other party, and that this would in course of time lead t# 
•Home Rule. Events have belied these expectations. To us in London it wai definitely 
clear within a few days of Labonds acc»^8Bion to office that the Party were not going 
!o do anything. But no one expected they would go farther and revive a measure 
which has been respou«ible for a terrible confiagratian and has destroyed Englan-Ps 
moral supremacy and Englishmen’s influence for good. 

*Tbis Act, as I have pointed out, would destroy iTv=?!e(lom of speech of the 
'I’resB and of the person. Trials would become a . farce. Let the accused persons 
a fair trial before the ordinary courts of law under the ordinnry laws of- 
evdener* and pT'-'Cedure. The Government say that witnesses are, terrorised so as 
to rendivr justice ui attainable under the existftig law. But ^witnesses were torreris^d 
by tlio policf* before the war so that the High Court was afterwards obliged to 
acquit the tipeused. . • . ^ 

‘In order that witnesses may not be terronSsed an open trial is not allowed ; 
n 'i'dir-r the accused nor his counsel is allowed to Si'c the accused is 

told by the judges ol; the charges against *him, ^arid he ^e.my bo told ?-he nature of 
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the evidence, without the ■ disclosure of Barnes or- anything by which the accused 
fOttld identify the witness, before a .magistrate .may- be admitted if the, deponent, 
cannot be found or , ,is .' incapable „ of giving eTidence,” . so that if it ihouid . not 
iuit th-". convenience of, the .police to produce ' the witnesses, even the |udges, cannot 
test their evidence. Such ;, was, 'the. ■ Act. which ■ has mainly led to the .present 
fituation, and it is a 'similar Act that is .to' be reintroduced, 

*The Labour Party had a great oppoPtunity. They have not risen to the 

occasion. Yet they had, ample warning. The futu.re of .India, is .gloomy.. The -Mahom- 
medans are generally disloyal to England, It was on the insistance of a Mahom- 
medan leader that the Congress recently changed its creed and declared its goal 
lor India to be one of a federation of Free States. The people of the l^nnjab, 
the main-stay of the army, are antagonistic to British rule. Bengal is revolu- 
tionary. The Malirattas, with the inherited instincts of a ruling race, are iiiicler 
admirable control and discipline, and very carefully conceal their great love 

for Britain. 

‘It is under these conditions that the Labour Cabinet have allowed Lor^^ 

Beading to throw this llaining torch on such inHammable material. I ha?® 
been some years of opinion that it is only Indian brains and Indian hand* 

that can beep India within the Commonwealth of English nations, and If the 
old system is allowed to continue India will have to be governed by Blact- 
and-Tans till the final crash comes.’’ ^ 

Through out November the Ordinance was the talk of the day. The methods of th® 
Bastils now adopted by the Government roused univeisai 
The Nalion’s Rally detestation all over India. Everyone saw through the game 

and even the worst enemies of the Swarajists saw in the 

words of the Viceroy nothijag but a tissue of liesr-albiei imperial, and legal, 

following as they did from an ex-Lord Chief Justice of England, Swarajists or no 
Sv/arajist, the Indian people have had too bitter an experience of Police terrorigin 
and arbitary exercise of executive power in the past to contemplate with equanimity 
the passage of “ lawless laws.” 

Fullerism in Bengal, O’Dyerism in the Punjab, the Besant internment and 
Moplah suppression in Madras are matters which generations of Indians will not 
forget. So it was that even men who did not see eye to eye with the Swarajists, 
men like Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. B. C. Pal, and oilier?! 
too numerous to mention, all voiced their protest against the new Reign of Terror. 
But it was Mahatma Gandhi who took the lead ‘ of them all. In the first week of 
Hovember long consnitations took place between the Mahatma and other leailers 

in Calcutta and on November 6th the famous Gandhi — Swarajist pact wag 
issued. What was needed now was a submergence of all petty political diSerenceg 
and to face unitedly this new menace to India’s liberty. Mr. Mahomed Ail, tlie 
CongrcBS President, next issued a manifesto convening a meeting at Bomb^^y of all 
pobticai parties to devise means to meet the recrudescence of r^resbion in Bengal, 
Invitations were accordingly sent to all parties which evokeef a- ready response 
except, of course, from the Europeans, and the famous Ail-Parties' Conference met 
at Bombay on November 21, 1924. The deliberations of this body are given in 
full on pages 184—196, and need not be here re-counted.'’ Sufidee it to say that the 
Ordinance was unanimously condemned, and an earnest m^ve was set afoot to bring 
together a political fusion of the sectional parties. The danger • f having separate 

parties on distinct political dines was now apparent, as it made " ea‘-'y for the 

bureaucracy to take each by turn and then kill it with the least c3ort. 

Early in December Lord Lytton took it upon himself to open a wordy warffiro 

on«behalf of the internments, and the Pi ess, ' both Indian 
Lord Lytton’s Guilty and European, at once danced to the tune ; the Europeans 
Conscience %vith one accord supporting Lord Lytton and keeping up 

chom of anethemas His Excellency chose io hurl at 
hie innocent victims ; the Indians too, equally with one voice, uttering vain pi'otests 
:agaTnst the gubernatorial effusions plethora of invectives being crossed tid" 
became a shame to read or talk about the controversy. What led Lord Lytton to 
loosen his tongue after such a long delay — whether it was a case of guilty con- 
science trying to smother th^ ‘little inner voice% or whether it was anCfcher of those 
■ftntics of statesmanship which affli^^^ts his Lordship and have landed him times before 
into laughable Kjonundrums-it is difficuR to say. But certain it is that’ British 
imperial statesmanship is ^not ied^by any conscience, and tfie probability is that 
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ill view of the new Ordinanae coming before the Bengal Coimci! on the 7 tli January 
next for popular sanction, His Excellency, was preparing ilia grouml for its recep« 
fcion, ancl.by show , of ,,firoiaes8 and strong language , was trying by the same strake 
to- inspire' a wC; ^ amongst those who have. ever, refused ,fco accept his ipsi dfxit with 
anything but scorn, and- to rally, to .■ himself ■ -those who out of a tiaiiJ fear of 
popular" opinion had so far been afraid to come out and give him the support he 
much- 'needed. ' ' ' ' 

Some' of the utterances of Lord .Lytton- arc so senseless .that. they, cast doubt 
on the sanity of . the man. Thus speaking at the St Aiidrewe Dinner be said ; 
“ i came to India in the hope that I might render some small ssrvica to the 
land of my birth I did not know when I came that ic wmuid be my lot to give 
it the most precious gift which any country can possess, namely fieedoin for its 
citizens, living within the law,, to speak and act in conformity with their conscience, 

I did not know that during my term of office Bengal would be d ‘prived of this 
freedom and that it would be my privilege to restore it.” 

How brazen-faced to say that Bengalees were depriving Bengal of liberty and 
he was restoring it 111 -Ttien in answer to the criticism that , no aveapoas weru 
found during the raids, he assures his audience that ‘‘the police were mainly 
occupied with the capture of the members of the conspiracy,” and that “ was it. 
likely that after the prominence that had been given to the seriousness of the 
movement, any stock of incriminating material would be kept in the preurisesi” 
The police captures men but neglects or forgets the instruments of their crime, 
and the culprits move away their arms but not themselves 1 In laying down the 
conditions on the fulfilment of which he was ready to consider favourablj^ the case 
of the detenues (see p. 181) he literally blackmailed the members of the Bengal 
Ooimcil. If the Gouncil passes the Ordinance bill, only then he would consider 
the release of the detunuesl This was political blackmail, undue influeno®, 
and coercion all rolled into one, and Lord Lytton posed himself as a constitu* 
tfonal Governor “come to give freedom to the land of bis birth ’b And then, 
the man in the Governor had yet to show himself, Befering to the question of 
placing his evidence before a few impartial men he said 

•« The belief that there were men in India, or in any country in the world, 
who in a matter of acute political controversy were free from any political bias, 
whose impartiality was unquestioned by any one and whose verdict woniti be 

accepted by all, was unfortunately the dream of a visionary ami entirely at variance 
w'itli the r-^alities of life,” This dictum of his bespeaks his lUDn* disbeimf in 
that divine dispensation by which all climes and countries have been blessed with men 
w^ho keep themselves above party strife and serve as beacon lights of rectitude to 
humanity. 

Before his Lordship could descend further down in his slippery path, however, 
the Viceroy soon came - to Lord Lytton’s help and for the iirst time sipce 
that fateful October 25 spoke: at the European Association ■ Jnstifyirig the 
Ordinance (p. 373). It was now about the mlldlp of December, and as in 

every year, the Europeans of Bombay and Calcutta held their annual meetings, 
An account of these will be found on pages 361—378. 

Two notable incidents in connection with the Viceroy’s visir. at. tirk tiinr; to 
Bombay and Calcutta deserve mentiou. His Etc.^f'pncy 

Insult to the Viceroy reached Bombay on December 2 and in cotiTieo:.;:)ii with 

his reception the President of the Bombay Coro-, a* ion 

xvas invited to attend Govt, functions. The loyalist members of the Ho'pm.Ltio i 
pas-mcl a majority motion asking their Mayor to attend the f unci ions but Mr. 
Patel declinal on personal grounds and resigned his presidentBiiii^ of the Cori^vnuion. 
This created qmte a furore in Bombay but the members of the Cornoimtr'ui find 
the ^rnocl sense to re-elect. Mr, Patel as their „Preddent. Encouraged by the Oereac 
of the nationalists of the Bombay Corporation, a silniiar motion asking tb.-* Moyor 
to attend Viceregal functions in Calcutta was pressed by Mr, Wilsoi^. at the Caicutia 
Corporation on Dec. 3rd, After an animated debate/ howevoiv the house by 4l to 16 
votes carried an amendment asking the Mayor in the name of the people of Calciitta 
not to attend the Viceregal receptions, and Mr. C. 11, Das, of coiirbe, giadiy 
acceded for ffe was certainly not the person to lick „tbe "hand that strikes him. 
These two incidents showed the difference of notionalist feeling in Bombay and 
Calcutta, while the European press raised % dolorous cry ^hat their King’s repre- 
sentative was being insulted 1 
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In the last week of December the nenal annmi meetings of ,ilie political parties 
were held ; tbe Indian Hationai Congress and Its asbociate 
National Congress & Conferences at Belganm., , tbe Liberal Federation at Lncknowg 
Conferences tbe Muslim League at Bombay. An attempt was made to bave 

all parties meet at Belgaum, either in t he Congress or 
outside, but it failed because the Liberals and the Muslim Leaguers had yet a good dea. 
of suspicion and distrust of the Congress and Congressmen, all sympathciic ^ la^k 
lo unity notwiihstandiiig. Only Mrs* Besant and some of her foIlovvei-B boniiy joined 
the Congress, but this was with a view to enlisting wider support for Mrs. BesauCb Aaiomai 
Convention programme. The non-Brafamana too made a response and held for the 
first time an “ aii-India ” Conference at Belgaum, but here too there was Jack of 
ananlmity amongst the diverse non-Brahman parties of Southern India, The Nationaj Con- 
gress was presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. It had no very great object to achieve 
except to secure unity within the Congress itself. The larger unity between all other 

parties had been relegated to the committee of the Bombay “ Unity Conference.*’ 

The question o! Hindu-Moslem unity had been handed over to another committee 
of the Delhi ** Unity Conference.” And so the immediate task before the Be.gama 
Congress was to sanction tbe Gandhi-Swarajist protocol signed on li^ovember «>tu at 
Calcutta, and the “ Spinning fianebise”. Both were passed by the Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, and the interminabie squabble between bio-Charigvrs 

and S%varajist8 raging since Gaya in December 1922 was now detinitciy laid at rest. 
It was a great victory for the Swarajists for now they became not only the 

accredited representatives of the Congress in the Councils but also tlic dominant 

section in the Congress itself. It was however the “Spinning franchise ”, whicu the 
Liberals termed as grotesque and unpractical, that kept them away from the Cot gross. 
The Liberals at Lucknow devoted considerable time in their subjects committee for 
the examination of the query tion of their rejoining the Congress, but they found 
that so long as non-co-operation or obstruction pure and simple dominated the 

Congress, and the creed and the franchise remained as it was, it was impossible 
for Liberals to join the Congress. Some of the high-minded liberals, such as 

Mr, Ghintamoni and Mrs. Besant, were willing enough to join, but a great 

many still remembered with rancour the insults they bore from the non-co-operators 
of old who booted and hissed them in public and called them names, such as 
traitors, place-hunters and toadies, when the liberals, true to their principles, had 
tried to work tbe reforms for all that they were worth. 

The Muslim League, revived only in May 1924: after a total suspension of 

four^ years, held^ its next session at Bombay under the 

Th« Muslim League presidency of Mr. Baza Ali, It ^?as the Khilalat move- 
ment that had killed it, and its reappi «arance coincided 
with the stressing of communal demands on the part of the Moslems during tbe 
year, and in this the Leagu? rs were not opposed as before by tbe Khnafatlsts. 
Indeed a proposal was mooted that the League would look after Moslem interest 
at home and the Khilafat organisation, or what remains of it, would look after 
Moslem interest abroad. As a matter of fact there was a tacit understanding bet- 
ween tbe League at Bomb ay and the Khilafat Conference at Bdgaum, for with only 
one exception the latter concerned itself with Moslem position outside India; the 
one exception being the resolution on boycott of foreign cloth which was thought 
indispensable for the attainment of swaraj. The mam question to w’hicn both 
bodies gave great prominence was communal representation, it iv mains a standing 
puzzle in Indian politics that, barring those who act as willing pawns in the bands 
of the bureaucracy, ' even the most go-ahead Moslem nationalists, men unequaded m 
their intellcctiial ^mbdlishment, cannot but swear by communal represtauation. The 
League preaidenr spoke long on it ; and even the XChiiafat president, Di*. Kitch:t;^^■, 
did the same. The Moslem is unanimous in undoing the Lucknow pact, and to 
have more {Xtensive share in services and public bodies simply on a population 
basis. To this all non-Moslems'in India are strongly opposed, not on sedish or 
interesied gioiinrls but because tbe proposition itself ss so outrageouslT anti-nationalistic 
that it is fean^l that rit will remligy- yield in the hands of an interest, ti third 
party as an instrument of destruction of Indian nationalism. So it has proved iu 
the past, and so it is bound to piove in the near future, breeding discord dis- 
harmony and distrust wher^ none exists at present. s 

The otlnn- ^miiior iFS|ies rained *ln these annual Conferences need no mention in this 
rapid ,wrvey ;^ they are fully gmm^ in the last section of J-hiB volume. A detailed 
i.hroEicle oi Lvotds of tke last months of the year is given in the following pages 
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Chronicle of Events. 

July 1924 

Defamation case by Mr. Painter against the' Bombay Chronicle opened 
in the Bombay ' High Court. This ' was ■ an example of the new 
method employed by ofhcials to threaten the freedom of the press. 
Bengal Ministers’ Affair : Blr, J. M. Sen Gupta mach; an appli- 
cation at the Calcutta. High. Court against, the rresident, Bengal 

Coancll, to disallow the motion on the agenda of rort.bcomiiig Council 
meeting for the supplementary demand of Bengal Ministers’ salaries. 

Poona Mumcipality in^' d ti Govt, order <lecitled to erect the 

late Mr, Tilak’s statue in : the municipal market. 

' At the Cal. H, Court a;not.her^ suit was tiled against the President and the 
Ministers for an injunction restraining the President from putting 
before the Council the motion on Bliaisters’ saiarios (p. 20d,) 

Lord Harclinge,* H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad 
Eafiqiie nominated Indian Delegates to the League of Nations. 

Bengal Ministers’ case : Calcutta High Court granted injunction against 
President, Bengal Council (p. 208). Governor of Bengal then declared 
that the fjegisiative Gouncil shall stand prorogued. . 

Bengal Council Affair : la connection with the injunction, the Crowm 
now tiled an appeal before the Chief Justice, 

S. G. P. 0. Amritsar, stopped sending dally Jathas of 25 to Jaito 
(which they had been sending for the last one year) from this day, 

Communal fracas at Nagpur, Delhi and other places on Bakrid day. 

Hon. Chaudhuri Lai Chaud, Minister of Punjab, unseated for 
procuring votes by false personation. 

Communal fracas in Delhi : Fighting recommenced in Delhi between 
Hindus and Muslims in spite of Police precautions ; in Nagpur also 
the after- math of Bakrid went on from bad to worse day by day. 
The Indian Colonies Committee having concluded their work bad a 
farewell interview with Lord Olivier at the India OfEce, 

Eumour of Mr. 0. B. Das visiting England was raised by Ooh 
Howard Bury in the Commons, replying to which Prof. Bichards 
said that he had no information. 

In the House of Lords Viscount Peel drew attention to the aSairi- 
of India, and dwelt on the Lee Report : an important debate then 
followed which was not concluded in this day but was taken up 
again on the Slst (p. 283 & S13). 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced that an amendment had 
been made to the Indian Legislative Rules with sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India permitting a rejected* grant to bt* 
brought up as a supplementary demand (p. 215). 

Bombay Legislative Council : Autumn Session opened by the Governor, 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report issued (p. 33). 

Bengal Council affair : Appeals and counter-appeals in the High Court 
ail quashed in consequence of the new legislative rules, - 
Eeplying to Sir Charles Vate the Premier said in the Gonimons 
that the Government coaid not hnd time for the former’s motion 
to revoke the censure on General Dyer (p. 311). Sir Charles Tate 
pressed the Govt, to suspend ail th5 Councils in India and scrap 
the reforms. 

Bombay Council : Mr. . Nariman’« motion for an adjournment of the 
House to consider the new legislative rules regarding supplementary 
grants was defeated by 43 votes to 51 (p. 237). 

A new Political Party* called the ^Punjib National Uniooist Party 
formed in the Punjab Legislative Cmnicil, ^Tbe creed of toe party* 
was to* work out the Beform^^ Scheme. 
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Bombay Legislatiye Council Mr.' Jog’s resolufeiou recomm.i‘nding tht 
release o! Mr. Devaker of- Dharwar was carried in an amended form. 
Calcutta Corporation "decided hy 30 votes against 18 not to^ pay 
the European officers : .'salary while o.n -duty at the Auxiliary 'Force 
training camp. 

Bombay Legislative Council :. Mr. Saptarshi urged., tlie Government, 
for a declaration of total prohibition of the drnik traffic. 

Debate in the Lords on India finally conclndied (p. 31,7). : 
Viscount Chelmsford announced that the Government had left it 
to the full discretion of the Government of India to enforce 
law and would support it '.in action if necessary for €melliii.g the 
revolutionary movement. 


August 1924 

In Britain : A pint Labor deputation' -represeiitiiig the ^ I’rade Union 
Congress and the ISiational Labor Party waited on Lord Olivier that 
everything should be done to honour the pledges given to India, 

M. Gandhi arrived afc Delhi to settle Hindu-Moslem tension, 

Bombay Legislative Council : Re» Mr. Saptarshi’s motion for total 
prohibition of liquor traffic Mr. Snrvc’s amendment fixing 20 years 
as the time limit of total prohibition was carried (p. 239). 

Assam Gounc^ carried a resolution to postpone consideration of the 
Lee recommendations until the question of constitutional change was 
finally disposed of (p. 232c). 

First meeting of the Gujerat Shiksha Parisad at Ahmedabad under 
M. Gandhi "who delivered an address on the future of national 
schools. Resolutions were passed fully endorsing M. Gandhi’s principles 
of non-co-operation, non-violence, spinning etc, etc. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee began its sittings at Simla to settle 
preliminaries (p. 4). 

Hon, Sir A. P. Patio at Guntur made a long and important pro- 
nouncement on the Reforms, criticising its defects and denouncing 
the autocracy of the reserved half and the failure of dyarchy. 

The Kenya Question : Mr, Thomas made an important statement in 
the Commons on this (see p. 321). 

Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr, Cbitnavis, the first public witness, 
was examined (p. 40i). 

Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr. N. K, Kelkar was examined at 
great length on this and the following day (p. 40ii), 

The Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee appointed 
Messrs. Gandhi, Muhammad Ali, Malaviya, Bhagvandas and Kitchlew 
to take up the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity to the exclusion 
of all other problems. 

Mr, Hasrat Mohani released from gaol. 

Reforms Enquiry : Messrs. Gokaran Hath Misra and Hirdaynaih Kihiki’u 
were examined on behalf of the U. P. Liberal Associatioii fp, 41). 
.General' of the A!14nd'ia Swarajya Parly met Calcutta, 
The All-Ifidia Swarajya Paf?y Conference opened in Calciittd on 
■:'."this;./day dp. "'''ISB), ■ 

Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr, C. Y, Chuitamani submitted lengthy 
memorandum and gave very important evidence against Dyarerjy ( p, 46). 
Madras Council opened by Governor {p. 274). 

Akali Jatha^. The tenth Shahidi Jatha of 600 Akalis**^wiiich reached 
Jaito on the qyenSng of 'the' I8th and another batch of 600 which 
^ reached Bhai Pheru a day 'before that, peace£ally arrested. 
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18 .Aug;, ■ ‘24.. Bengal Legislature : Motion and interpeliatioas . by, .Bengal Coaiiciilors 
regarding Lord Lytton’s insult to Indian women disallowed by the 
President of the Council. 

19. Aug. ^ *24 Bombay Uni’^ersity Convocation opened by H. B. Governor of Bombay. 

Aneni Lord Lytton’s insult to Indian Womanhood overflow meetings 
.held in Calcutta with Mrs, .Sarojini Naidii as. president ; resoI.iitioiB 
and indignant speeches were made denouncing Lord Lytton. 

21 Aug, ’24 Madras University Convocation opened. 

,22 Aag. ’24 Tarkeswar Affair : Batyagraba movement at Tarkeswar , cuittiinatad , m 
a serious riot necessitating the Police to open fire. 

23 Aug. ’24 Tagore — Lytton Correspondence on Lord^ Lytton’s. indiscretion re. bis 
insulting language on Indian Women published. 

Madras Council carried a motion that the Lee proposals shouki Bofc 
be given effect to in that province (p. 276). 

25 Aug, *24 ■ The Reforms Enquiry : Mr, Jamnadas Bwarkadas gave evidence on 
behalf of the National Home Rule League (p. 56i}. 

26,'Ai^g. ‘24 'Mrs. Deep Narain Singh gave evidence claiming ' the right of Women 

to admission into Councils (p. 561i), 

Ahmedabad Municipality presented an address to M. Gandhi. 

Bengal Legislative Council : By a majority of two voles fclie 
demand for Mimsters’ salaries was agaia refused by 68 to 
66 votes (p. 227). 

Lord Olivier’s despatch to the Govt, of India on the infamous 
McOardie judgment published (p. 23). ^ 

27 Aug. ’24 Reforms Enquiry : Rao Bahadur Chitale was examined on behalf of 

the Bombay Presidency Association. 

Bengal Legislative Council prorogued after another Government defeat 
(p. 232). 

Behar Council passed a resolution against giving effect to recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission (p. 247), 

Bombay Municipal Corporation presented an address to M. Gandhi, 
National Council of the Independent Labor Party in England passed 
a resolution urging that a conference of representatives of the 
various parties in India should be summoned to prepare a soliemo 
of Indian Seif-Government to be discussed with British Govemrnent 
with a view to its immediate application, 

28 Aug. ’24 Reforms Committee — Sir Frederick Gauntlett gave evidence (p. 5 Giii). 

In the Burma Council Nationalist motion demanding autonomy .for 
Burma and provincialising of Services was carried by a large ma 3 ority 
including the Ministers. 

30 Aug, ’24 Reforms Enquiry Committee examined Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. Dalvi 
on behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association (p. 01) and then, 
adjourned for a month and a half. 


September 1924 

3 Sep* ’24 Council of State and Legislaiive Assembly opened (p. 65). 

. Gen'emmeot of India circularised for eliciting public opinion and tin: 
'* opinions -of local Governments, drafts Bills on the registration of trade 

unions and the settlement of trade disputes. 

B. G. F. C., Amritsar, issued communiqac explaining the reasons for 
the failure of the Birdw'ood no^tiations (p. 198), 

B Sep. ^24 An “ fndependent Party” formed in the AssAnbly with Mr. Jiimali 
* as president, , * 

8 Sep. ’24 U, P. Lefsislative'S'Ouncil : Taai Batec^* Sitaram’s motion that the Lee 
■ recommendations shouki not J:)e given effect to was parsed {p.'263). 
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Council of State : Sardar Jogendra Singh’s ■ resolution , ' on the Sikh 
question was dlBCussecI and withdrawn {p, 119). 

Dehale on Ike tee Report m the Assembly : , After Sir Alexander 
M ucldirnan’s motion on the Lee proposals 'Pandit Motilal Hehru moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist Party (p. 73). 

At the Trade , Union Congress, England, Hr. PuTceli ' referred to 
industrial conditions in India as an unspeakable horror, and observed 
that poriilca' changes should, be conditional upon certain necessary 
and overdue industrial , conditions being put into operation simul- 
taneously. 

Legislative Assembly : Debate on the Lee Report continued, Sir 
-Sariiia moved an addendum with regard to the Bledical 
Services. Sir.P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar urged the stoppage of British 
recruitment (p. SO). ' 

Council of State; Sir M,'' Dadabhoy’s. resolution regarding an amiiml 
provision for the redemption or avoidance of public debt v^vas carried 
in an amended form (p, 122), 

Cotton Excise Duty ; A representative public meeting in Bombay 
under the auspices of the Mill-owners Association passed a resolution 
urging the Governor-(4eneral-in-Council to take early steps to abolish 
the Cotton Excise Duty. 

Legislative Assembly carried Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment on 
the Lee Eeport by 68 votes to 46 (p, 88). 

Free Hindu-Moslem fight began in the streets of Lucknow (p. 29), 

Shahidi Jathsr from America arrived in Calcutta and left for Amritsar 
next day. 

Council of State: Govt, resolution for adoption of Lee proposals 
discussed and passed on the next day (p. 125.) 

Assembly : Dr. Gour’s motion for repeal of Part 11 of Cr. Law 
Amend. Act carried against Govt, (p, 91). 

Assam Council opened by H. B. the Governor (p, 282). 

Assembly : Debate on Separation of Railway Finance (p. 98), 

Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 day’s fast as a penance for Hindu- 
Moslem quarrels and issued an appeal for unity (p. 147). 

Assembly ; Debate on Taxation Enquiry Committee (p. 104). 

Govt, of India announced appointment of a Coal Commission and 
its terms of reference. 

Assembly adopted amended resolution on Separation of Railway 
Finance (p. 302). Supplementary grants voted without opposition. 
Council of State passed Sirdar Jogendra Singh’s resolution for the 
appointment of Indians on the Railway Board (p, 131). 

Assembly passed Mr. Jinnah’s amendment on Taxation Enquiry 

after defeating Govt, (p. 109), 

Council of State prorogued after official business (p. 132). 

Assembly passed, defeating Govt., final reading of Dr. Gour’s Bill 

to repeal the Grim. Law Amend. Act, Part II (p. llO), 

Assam Coimcil passed the elected President’s Salary Bill at Rs. 500/- 

Tarakeshwar Satyagraha came to an end ; the Mohunt abdicated and . 
a settlement reached between Mr. Das and the Mohimt regardin?:; 

the management af the temple and shrines. 

Assembly passed against Government a motion to repeal the Cotton 
Excise duties (p. il4j. Assembly then prorogued. 

Announcement made that Sir Dadiha Dalai, Indian High Commis- 
sioner in London, had resigned owing to strong differences with the 
India office officials who wanted to hoodwink him inibisting certain 
costs at^WembJ^y«on India and in tne matter of the purchase of 
'stores. ^ 
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26 Sept ’24 ; “Unity, Ceeference” opened at Delhi attended by 300 'All -India. 
, ciekga.tes incliiding' the Metropolitan of India ,(p. ,149}. 

30 Sep, ’24 Provincial Sikh. Sudhar Committee held its 'first general meeting at 
Amritsar and proposed to send a loyal Jatlia to Jaito to complete the 
Akhand path (p. 200), 
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“ Unity Conferencej” Delhi, in open session passed resolutions adopted 
by the subjects committee (p. 155)~conciuded on the next day. 
Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association at Calcutta; a resolution was passed saying that “India 
was our motherland” and sought co-operation wir.h Indians (p. 364 

M. Gandhi broke his fast; the ceremony was condnctecl in a 
solemn arid impressive manner after Hiadn, Masiim' and Christian 
prayers (p. 160 ). 

Indian Railway Conference opened in Simla by H. B. the Yiceroy 
who reviewed the work done by the Railways hitherto hi uniting India 
and conducing to the economic prosperity and the development of 
trade and industry in the country. 

Madras Council opened for October session mainly for the passage 
of the Irrigation bill (p. 277), 

Seventh Non-Brahman Confederation opened at Madras under Dewaii 
Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair as President; a section of independent 
non-Brahmins, not belonging to the Ministerial party, under Sir K. Y. 
Reddy boycotted the meeting showing a split in the camp. 

Second session of the Berar Liberal Conference opened. Sir M. Y. 
Joshi who presided, referring to the question of the restoration of the 
Berars to the Nizam, pointed out that the people wanted Swaraj of 
a democratic kind and not a one-man rule. 

At Saidapet (Madras Presy.) Moslem pilgrims broke out into a riot 
and indulged in wanton attack on Hindus. 

The Bombay Counc 1 : October session opened ; second reading of 
the Children’s Protection Bill passed (p. 233), 

Mr. Baldwin, during his elctioneering campaign in the Queen’s 
London, referred to India in a fiery and threatening speech (p. 287). 

Reforms Enquiry Comm, reassembled and examined Sir P, 0. Mitter (p, 67), 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, representative of the Indian Merchants^ 
Bombay, gave evidence before the Reforms Committee (p, 58), 

Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, in his evidence before the Reforms Committee, said 
he would rather go back to the pre-reform days. 

Andhra political and other conferences opened on this and the 
following days, 

Bombay Council finally passed the Children’s Protection Bill, 

Jatha of the Sikh Sudhar Sangat completed the Akhand Path at 
Gurd wara Gangasar (p, 201), 

Giving evidence before the Reforms Committee, Sir Chimanlal 
SetalT^d exposed the Working of Diarchy in Bombay (p. 60)„ 

Before the Reforms Committee, Sir Abdur Rahim opposed further 
advance and was against transferring more subjects (p, 62.) 
Repression in Bengal 'started ' by^ sensational raids, liouse-seMcbes, 
arrests without' warrant in Cakulla ' and many raofusiil districts. 
^Messrs. Subhas Bose, Anil Roy, and 50 olher Congress Secres-* 
aries and office-bearers ; arrested" 

Ordinance I of 1924 promulgated. Great** comxhotion created all over 
India over these indiscrimmate arre§|is (p. 1^2). 

' . ■ •" 
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.;28 Ocfc, ’24 Yiceroy refused M. Uaudhi permission to irisit' Eohat to , restore. , 
neighbourly relations between 'the Hindus and Mulaamaiadaiis (p. '31), 

Oct. ’24 Terrorism in Bengal; Galoutfca Corporation adopted, resolufeion declaring 
complete coiifidence In Mr. Snbhash..,, Chandra Bose, and recording 
its emphatic condemoafeion of the action of the Government (p, 174). 

B1 Oct ’24 Indian Association wired to Yiceroy protesting against the Ordinance ; 

a largely attended meeting was held in the Town Hall in 
Calcutta under Sir Hilratan Sircar to protest against the new ^ 

Ordinance (p. 177). 


November 1924 

1 Nov. ’24" Public ineetings held in .all big towns of Be.ngal and the Punjab 
passed resolutions protesting against -the nc'W repressive policy of ^ the 
Government. Hartal was observed in Calcutta. 

U. P, 'Political Conference held in Gorakhpur with . M.r. Tatidoa. aS' 
President condemned repression and made a bid for independence. 

B Nov. ’24 Karachi Municipality rejected proposal to present an address of 
welcome to the Governor of Bombay. 

4 Nov. ’24 Mr.' MacDonald resigned and Mr. Baldwin became Tory Premier. 

M. Gandhi’s conference with the members of the Ali-India Swaral 
Party held on this and following days (p. 184i) in Calcutta. 

6 Nov, ’24 The Gandhr-Swarajist Fact issued from Calcutta (p. 184i). 

10 Nov, ’27 Punjab Council opened with an important speech by the Governor. 

Premier Mr. Baldwin laid down his Indian policy in a speech afc 
a London Guildhall Banquet (p, 287), 

13 Nov, ’24 In a note - in ^ Young India' M. Gandhi approved of the Gaya 

resolution repudiating India’s public debts incurred by the Govt, 

after 3M2-22, 

16 Nov. ’24 Members of the Nationalist and Swarajya Parties held joint meeting 

in Calcutta and decided that they should oppose at every stage the 

passage of the Bengal Ordinance bill in the Council, 

1? Nov, ’24 Lord Reading opened the annual session of the Chamber of Princes, 
Conference of the Finace Members of Provincial Governments met 
at the Imperial Secretariat under the presidency of Six* Basil Blackett 
to discuss taxation proposals, 

20 Nov. ’24 Council of the National Liberal Federation held in Bombay passed 

resolution condemning the Ordinance (p. 184iii). 

21 Nov, ’24 Ail-Parties Conference opened at Bombay. M, Gandhi moved 

a resolution that a Committee should be appointed by the Conference 
to consider the best way of re-uniting all political parties in the 

Congress (p. 185). 

22 Not. *24 All-Parties Conference condemned Bengal Ordinance (p, 189). 

18 Nov. ’24 All-India Congress Committee at Bombay passed resolution moved 
by M. Gandhi approving of the Calcutta Pact (p. 195). 

24 Nov, ’24 Reforms Enquiry Committee reassembled under the presidency of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman to discuss the draft report. 

Lord Lytton at .Malda made his first public pronouncement in support 
of his policy of repression (p. 181), 

15 Nov, '24 Punjab Government ^authorised Mr. Emerson and Mr. Puckle to meet 

Sikh members of the Council to draw up a Gurdwara Bill. (p. 203), 

16 Nov. ’24 Government of India published a resolution relating to the Tata 

Steel dompsmy’s claim for further protection (p. 38). ^ 
iS Nov. ’Si Cazettsem of published a new rule to be added to Buie 10 of 

the Legislative Council ^ules of every Province, providing for certi- 
* fication of a Bill^^by a Governor, (p. 22), 
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’24 Lord Lytton made, further references to. the ,, Ben.gal situation , at, the 

St. Andrews dinner (p. 18]). 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad communicated to the Press a long reply to 
the statement presented by Sir Maurice Hayward to the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee rebutting Sir Chiman’ars charges. 


December \ 9 24 

’24 Bombay Corporation by 50 to 47 votes aski?d their Piesident, M'lq 
Y, J. Patel, to join state functions in connection with the forth- 
coming Viceroy’s visit, Mr. Patel subsequently resigned in protest, 
Mr. 0. R. Das gave up his whole estate including bis house and 
all worth Es. 8 lakhs to charitable trusts for the poor. 

’24 Calcutta Corporation refused permission to the Mayor, Mr, C. B, 
Das, to attend the state functions in connection with the Viceroy’s 
forthcoming visit to Calcutta. 

’24 Lee proposals accepted by Govt, so far as it related to Chapters 6, 7 
and 8 of the Lee report, relating to pay and pensions, and also 
Chapter 5, bearing on Indian! sat ion (p. 21). 

’24 Speaking at the Punjab Political Conference at Lahore M. Gandhi said 
that he was deeply thinking of a new plan by means of which they 
would be called upon either to attain Swaraj or lay down their 
lives. 

Mr. Das’s ‘Swaraj Week’ in Calcutta started for propaganda and funds. 

’24 Government of India resolution on the Kohat riots issued (p, 27). 

’24 New Parliament opened ; the King’s Speech had no mention of India, 

Punjab Khilafat Conference passed resolutions condemning British 
action in Egypt, and urged M, Gandhi to persuade Hindus to 
accept communal representation on a proportionate basis in the 
Councils, Local Bodies and Services. 

’24 Speaking at the European Association the Viceroy referred to the 
Bengal Ordinance, and said that it was not directed against the 
Swarajists (p. 373), 

Some 80 members of the Sikh Sudhar committee waited upon Governor 
of Punjab on the question of the Gurdwara bill (202). 

’24 Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta opened by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy (p, 379} for* their session. 

Another Shahidi Jatha of 600 Akalis left Amritsar for Jaito, 

Replying to Mr. Thurtle in the Commons, Earl Winterton said that 
Mr. S. C. Bose was a State prisoner and there was no intention of 
trying him; there was no limit under Regulation HI of 1818 to 
the time a man might be detained without trial. 

’24 Communique issued explaining the statutory rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State in regard to the Lee recommendations on overseas pay. 
Sir Arthur Proom, at the Bombay European Association emphasised the 
need for Europeans working side by side with Indians (p. 368), 

’24 British Committee on Indian Affairs, London, adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate withdrawal of the Bengal Ordinance and the trial of the 
persons detained, if necessary, in accordance with the ordinary law. 

’24 Mr. John Scurr moved the adpurnment of ^the Commons to draw 

attention to the Bengal Ordinance, and said that the GoYernment’s 
^ action would encourage both assassination and terrorism. 

’24 Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province issued a 

communique setting out thQ^ facts iirKgar{? to the slegotiations for 
a settlement between the Hindus a^ad Muhs^mmadans of Kohat (p. 31). 
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Tlie tyfiyainth Session of llie Indian Hational Congress opened 
an Bclgaum ; M. Gandhi read his- ■' Presidential Address, Mr. C, R, 
Das then rnored the resolution endorsing the-. Gandli!-Swara|i8t Pact 
which was put to vote and carried (400), 

The All-India Liberal Federation began its session at Lucknow. 

The text of the new Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill to be moved 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 7th January published. 

Sir Sankaran Nair presided over, the All -India Social Conference 
in Belgaum (p, 516), 

The All-India Congress Committee held discussion on several Important 
resolutionsj the first among which ' was a motion on the death ol 
M. Lenin (p. 437). 

All-India Ffon-Brahman Conference opened at Belgaum (p. 499). 

The All- India Conierence of Indian Christians passed resolutions 
welcoming the Unity Conference at Delhi, and responded to Pandit 
Motilai Kehru’s invitation to participate in the All- Parties Conference, 
86th sessson of the National Social Conference was held in Lucknow 
when, for the first time, an animated discussion was raised on the 
question of divorce among Hindus ! 

All-India Muslim League opened its sixteenth annual session in 
Bombay (p, 472). 

The Indian States Conference held in Belgaum passed a resolution 
appealing to Indian Princes and Chiefs to establish in their terri- 
tories popular representative institutions with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of Eesponsibie Government (p. 494). 


It now remains to mention how the foreign Govt, has helped itself to more 
money and pow'er at India’s expense. With the advent of 
The Bureaucracy. the Conservative Govt, in Whitehall a shadow of impotence 
and despair has overspread the political horizon, bo long 
IS Labour was in office great hesitancy marked the action of the Govt, in regard 
0 .the outrageous proposals of the Lee Commission. But when the Tories, who had 
ngineered the Lee Commission and thrust it not only upon an unwilling people 
mt also against the protests of the Govt, of India, came back to power in November 
924 they at once proceeded to deprive the legislature of even the little existing 
>owei to vote on the allowances of the Services, The * Imperial Services ’ have ever 
»eeB the scourge of India. They sit not only vampire-like over the vitals of the 
ountry sapping all its life blood, but they are the people who have time after 
ime destroyed or nullified the little good things that Britain promised to India, 
'’rom the Queen’s Proclamation down to, the Reforms Act, every promise, every 
-ledge, that the Sing and Parliament of Britain made to India has been circumvented 
nd broken in spirit by these men. It was to transfer power partly from their 
ands that the Reforms Act was passed. But their conspiracy from the very 
eginning to break the very spirit of the reforms has now thoroughly succeeded, 
m December 5 a communique was issued, as given below, which secureii 
> the alien bureaucrat everything and even more than he wanted. The ** Civii 
ervants” are _ now looking forward to effect being given to another reactionary' 

jport of the Reforms ^Enquiry Committee to tighten their grip on India wherovei 
is loose. The work of going bad on the reforms, begun in 1928 by the appoint- 
ent of the Lee Commissiem, is now going apace, and the Reforms Committee, 

^pointed under a Labor Govt, to find means to expand the scope q| the reforms, 

ill under the new Govt, a^surc^y recommend for a greater grip of the Services 

er the machinery of Goverss^^glSit, 

The eomniunique of ^ecembei^ 6 says 


THE XEE , PROPOSALS' zi 

*‘ His Majesty’s Government, in general agreement with the G-overnmeDt of India, 
have accepted the substance of the recommendations con- 

Tfee Lee Proposals tained in Chapters 6, 7 and 8 ,of the Keport of the Eoyai 
Commission on the Public Services for the improvement of 
pay and pensions and the grant of free passages to the Superior Civil Services. 
To these recommendations ejBfect will be given from the 1st April, 1924, as recom- 
, ■mended, by the Commission.', 

‘‘ In two important respects they have decided to depart from the proposals made 
in these chapters of the report. The Commission proposed that enhanced pensions shooid 
be granted to holders of certain high appomtments. This proposal His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in agreement with the Government of India, have found themselves unable to 
accept, Secondly, there arose a dmsion of opinion in the Commission as to whether 
the proposed privilege of remitting overseas pay at 2s. to the rupee should be extended 
to officers hoMing select appointments above the time scale. It has been decided to 
grant to such of those officers as are in receipt of pay not exceeding Es. 3,000 a 
month a monthly sterling addition of 6s. 8d., subject to recommendations by 

the Government of India as to particular posts to be so treated. 

“It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that concessions sanctioned for 
officers appointed by the Crown or the Secretary of State should be in the same 
position as their permanent salaries, i.e., should not depend on recurring votes of 
the Legislatures in India, and a Bill for such amendment of the Government of 
India Act as may be required will be brought as early as possible in the present 
Parliamentary session, 

“ Statutory rules under the Government of India Act are required to give effect 
to these decisions. Eules are now being framed and will be issued very shortly, 

“ His Majesty’s Government have also decided to accQi>fc generally the recommend- 
ations in Chapter 5 of the Beport as to the rate at which Indian recruitment for 
certain Services should be carried out. They have also decided to transfer to the 
Government of India the duty of making appointments to certain Central Services 
and to transfer to Local Governments that of making appointments to the Services 
operating only in Transferred departments, as recommended in Chapter 2. The con- 
sideration of other proposals in the Beport will be completed without avoidable 
delay.” 

On the 16th December a further notification said that “the Secretary of State 
has now made statutory rules giving efifect to the decisions regarding pay, passages 
and pensions. Copies of these rules are expected to reach India about the end of 
December, or the beginning of January. 

“(2) The rules provide for the payment of overseas pay in sterling to the follow- 
ing classes of officers : — 

(a) Officers on the time scale or in the selection grade of the Services enu- 
merated below who, at the date of their appointment, had their domicile elsewhere 
than in Asia. 

(b) Officers other than those included in (a), who are entitled, under existing 
orders, to overseas pay and who belong to any of the Services numbered 1 to lO 
during such period as they may have either a wife or child in Europe. 

(c) Officers holding certain posts outside the time scales or selection grades 
of these Services who would be entitled, under (a) or {b), to overseas pay in 
sterling, if they \vere on the time scales or in the selection grades. 

The posts referred to in (c) include, with a few exceptions, all posts in those 
Services the present pay of which does not exceed Es. 3,000 a month. As a rule 
sterling overseas pay becomes payable only from the commencement of the 5th year 
of Service. In class I of the Survey of India, it is payable from the 8fch year of 
army service, and In the Mines Department it is ® payable from the 1st year of 
«erviae. ■■■• ■■■ 

“(3) Sterling overseas pay will be paid by Mie High Commissioner in London, 
and before he can make payments it is necessary that every officer should intimate 
the name * and address of the banker or agent in England whom he authorises to 
receive payments on his behalf. Such intimation should he made at once by every 
officer who claims to be entitled under the rules ’Hfsi^versgas pay in sterling to 
the Audit Officer who audits his pay, ami the au^t Officer will transmit the 
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iBformatlon to the High Commissioner, As payments in London cannot fee made 
until this information has been received from officers, it is most desirable that the 
information should reach the Audit Officers as early as possible, and iii any case 
not later than the 1st January, 1925. 

«‘(4) Officers , who claim under Para 2 (b) to fee entitled to overseas pay in, 
sterling on the strength of having a wife or child in Europe, are required to satis- 
fy the Commissioner for India on this point. Such officers, therefore, when report- 
ing to the Audit Officer the name and address of the banker or agent authorised 
to ree^'ive payment on their behalf in England, should also state the basis of 
their claim and full particulars in support of it for transmissions to the High 
Commissioner. 

“List of Service : (I) Indian Civil Service, (2) Indian Police Service, (3) Indian 
Forest Service, including Forest Engineering, (1) Indian* Service of Engineers, ( 5 ) 
Indian Medical Service (Civil), (6) Indian Educational Service (Men’s branch), 
(7) Indian Agncultural Service, (8) Indian Veterinary Service, [9] Superior Tele- 
giaph Engineering Branch, [lO] State Baihvay Engineers [I. S. E.J, [11] Indian 
Audit and Account Service, [12] Military Accounts Department, [13] Mint and 
Assay Department, [H] Imperial Customs Service, [15] Wireless branch of the Post 
and Telegraphs Department, [16] Geological Survey of India, [17] Indian Meteoro- 
logical Service, [18] Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments [State 
Eailways], [20] Archaeological Department, [21] Zoological Survey of India, [ 22 } 
Class 1 of the Survey of India, [23] Ecclesiastical Department, [24] Political 
Department, [25) Mines Department,” 


With these general proposals for the benefit of the European Services may 
be compared the attempts made from time to time to limit 
New Legislative Rules the elasticity of the Reforms Act . The misuse of the 
Rule-making powers which Parliament under the guidance of 
Mr, Montagu thought fit to entrust to the Indian Government now ran apace. The 
alterations made in the Indian Legislative Rules in March 1924 (see Vol. I. p. 537) 
were designed to add to the certificate powers of the Viceroy in order to make them 
more effective than the constitutional Statute intended them to be. They were also 
intended to afford an uncontrollable Government repeated opportunities in the 
Assembly of re-opening matters settled already so as to give them exclusively the 
chance of correcting their own mistakes and of trying another chance. A further 
-alteration was made on July 21st under circumstances detailed on pages 208-15 

Under the existing rule, the Government cannot bring a demand for supplementary 
or additional grants except in two cases, that is, where the grant voted is insuffi- 
cient for the service, and when a new service not contemplated in the Budget is 
founi necessary. The terms of Clause (1) of Rule 50 of the Indian Legislative 
Buies, which are bodily incorporated into the Provincial Legislative Buies as well, 
are express and mandatory in their nature. The Government soon found however 
■that occasions arise when, having failed to carry the legislature %vith it in its 
first attempts to secure a grant, it may, by subsequent private negotiations with 
individual member or parties, by cajolery, coaxing, threats etc, find itself able to 
■secure assured support if only the demand which was first refused could be re-sub- 
mitted. The existing Rule 50 of the Indian Legislative Rules and its counterpart 
Rule 32 of the Provincial Legislative Rules do not permit re-submission of a refused 
demand in the same year. Hence the additional rule (see p. 215). 

Then again, on November 28tb the “Gazette of India” published a new rule 

to be' added to Rule 20 of the Legislative Council Rules of every Province. It 

provides, inter alia^ for the procedure on the recommendation and certification of a 
Bill by the Governor, it runs No motion that a Bill be taken into consideration 

or be passed shall be made by any member other than the member in charge of 

the Bill, and no motion that ^ Bill be referred to a select committee or be 
circulated or re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon shall be made 
by any member other than the member in charge, except by way of amendment 
to a motion made by the^member in charge. ^ 

*Fot the purpose of “member in charge of the Bill” means, in the 

case of a Government Bill, 'any member acting on behalf of the Government, and 
in any other case the member #vho has introduced the Bill. 
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* Where (a) a dilatory motion has been carried in respect of a G-overnment Billj 
or (b) the Council refuses to take into consideration or to refer to a select com- 
mittee, or to pass any Government , Bill, and thereafter the Governor recommends 
that the Bill be passed in a particular form, a motion may be made for leave to 
introduce the Bill in that form, and where such recommendation has been made in 
the case referred to in Clause (a) the Bill, in respect of ■which the dilatory 

motion has been made, shall be deemed to have been withdrawn. 

‘Where a Bill has been introduced after a recommendation ■under sub-rule 
(I) any motion may, subject to the provisions of these rules, be made in 

respect of the Bill, notwithstanding that such motion raises a question substantially 
identical with one on which the Council has already given a decision in the same 
session. ■ 

‘For the purpose 0 ! this rule and of Rule 20 0,, a “dilatory motion means 
a motion that a Bill be referred to a select committee, or that it be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon, 0 ? any other motion, the efiect of the 
carrying of which will be to delay the passage of a Bill. 

«A recommendation or certification in respect of any Bill by the Governor under 
Section 72 B. of the Government of India Act may be made by a message, and 
shall be communicated to the Council by the President, and shall be endorsed on 

^ 0 * dilatory motion shall he made in connection with a Bill,4tt respect of which a 
recommendation has been made (hereinafter referred to as a recommended Bill) with- 
out the consent of the member in charge of the Bill, and if any such motion has 
been made, but has not been carried prior to the communication to the Council 
of the recommendation, such motion shall not be put to the Council. 

‘Where during the passage of a Bill the Governor niakes a recommendation in 

respect thereof, and any clause of the Bill has been agreed to, or any amendment 
has been made in a form inconsistent with the form recommended, the member in 
charge of the Bill may move any amendment which, if accepted, would bring the 
Bill into the form recommended. 

‘Where the Council refuses to take a recommended Bill into consideration, or 
makes any alteration therein, which is inconsistent with the form recommended,, 
or refuses to agree to any alteration or amendment, which if accepted would bring 
the Bill into the form recommended, the President shall, if so requested by the 
member in charge of the Bill, endorse on the Bill a certificate to the effect that 
the Council has failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended. 

‘Subject to the provisions of this rule, and of Buie 20B., the ordinary procedure 
of the Council in regard to Bills shall, so far as may be possible, apply in regard 
to recommended Bills.’’ 


4. matter in which Lord Olivier acted in a manner satisfactory to Indian senti- 
ment may be mentioned here. In the notorious O’Dwyer-Nair case, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. Justice McOardie had passed strong strictures agaiasfc the mild 

action that the Govt, of the day had taken against Genl. Dyer of Jhallian walla 
■feme rSee Yol I p. 78’6.92) This had been so outrageously impertinent that a 
Se had bem raised in thi House of Commom (see Vol. I 78S) and some 
Labour M Ps. sought to move a motion of censure on justice McCardie. As Indian 
‘ was sorely exercised over this atair, the Labour Secretary of State 
derpatoh to 6th Wy 1924. The despatch of ted 

Olivier runs;— 

“Mv Lord, I have no doubt that Tour Excellency’s Government have ^ read the 
* reports contained in the public press of the trial of the 

action O’ Dwyer Y. Na^r and have^ observed the remarks 
McCardie Judgment luade by the Judge, particularly on the 2iid May and the 

6th May and in his summing up to the Jury on th© Uh 

and 5th June regarding the actions of General Dyer at Amritsar in April I91 9. 
mT Justice McCardie expressed his view that Gcer^l ^yer acted rjhtly and that 
^ was wrongly punished by the Secretary^ of S&^or »India. This expression 
of opinion upon a point for a judgment upon ■v^ich aU the materials were not 
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aYilable to ■ the court and in a case in which the Bccretary of. Btate,,:Who was criti- 
cised and condemned, was not a party, has been dealt wdth by the Trime Minister 
in the House of Commons in answers, of which I enclose , copies for your informa- 
tion and His Majesty's Government do not propose to comment further on it in its 
more personal aspect. 

^But it has a wider aspect and raises a general question of grave public import- 
ance. For Mr. Justice McCardie’s deliberate condemnation of the action ci Hie 
Majesty’s former Government with the remarks which fell from His Lordship at the 
earlier stages of the trial might lead to the inference that one of His Majesty’s Jiuiget 
hold views regarding the use of force when military action is invoked in support 
of civil authority which are at variance with those which have hitherto been 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government and upon which the existing orders on the 
subject are based. Whether or not this inference is correct His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not aware and are not concerned to enquire. But it is their duty to 
make their own attitude plain, and In order that there may be no doubt in the 
minds of Your Excellency’s Government, your civil and military officers and the 
public at large, they desire to re-affirm in their o\Yn behalf the principle laid down 
by their predecessors in Mr, Montagu’s despatch No. 108 (public) of 26th May 1020 
in the following terms: 

“The principle which has consistently governed the policy of His Majesty 
Government in directing the methods to be employed when military action in support 
of the civil authority is required may be broadly stated as the use of the minimum 
force necessary. His Majesty’s Government are determined that this principle shaL 
remain the primary factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately necessitate 
the sappreeslon of civil disorder by military force within the British Empire.” 

‘The principle was endorfed by Mr. Justice McCardie in whose summing up the 
following words occur: “The administration of Martial Law ought not to be marked 
by any caprice nor ought it to be marked by a severity which is not required by 
the circumstances”, but His Majesty's Government feel bound to dissociate themselves 
from the further view, apparently held by the learned Judge, that “the action pro- 
per to be taken by a Military or Police Officer for dispersing an unlawful Assembly 
may be determined by a consideration of the moral effect it may be thought likely 
by the officer taking it to have on other persons whom he may believe to be 
contemplating disorder elsewhere,” 

‘They also adhere to the views of their predecessor expressed in the same des- 
patch from wffiich Mr, Justice McCardie wmuld appear to have been disposed to 
dissent, as to the principles which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 
civil disturbances ”, 

On this the Government of India issued on September let a brief resolution at 
• follows “The Governor-General-in-Oouncil desires to emphasise 

Govt of India Reaol. the view expressed by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on June 33, 1924, that the further discussion 
of the matters referred to in the question addressed to him would not be con- 
ducive to public interest. 

“As regards the questions dealt with in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, the Governor -General-in-Council recognises that the question of 
the propriety of the learned Judge’s expression of opinion in his summing up is 
not a subject fox* his consideration. He must however observe that matters to which 
these paragraphs relate were very carefully considered and fully reviewed by the 
Government of India in their despatch No. 2 of 3rd May 1920. The conclusions 
formed upon them by His Majesty’s Government were conveyed in Mr, Montagu’s 
despatch of the 26th May, 1920 with which, it is observed, His Majesty’s present 
Government have completely assr^ciated themselves. Both these despatches have been 
published. The GoverumeiiT. of India arc in complete agreement with the conclu- 
sions formerly expressed upon the questions referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
the Secretary of State’® despatch of% the 8th July, 1924, and see no reason to re- 
open them. The Government of India have consistently acted in accordance with 
conclusions contained in paragraph 3 of the Secretary of State’s despatch and the 
present restatement of themf requires no change in the existing orders It is omy 
necessary to call the of all officers, miiitarv and civil, to thes'^ 

orders which should be strictly observed^'” “ » - ■ 
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But actions of an alien Government apart, felie greatest set-back to the progress 
to the country came from within the country itself. India 

Communal Riots was in this period torn by internal dissensions in the shape 
of the most horrid Hindu-Mosiem riots which for the time 
being dashed to pieces all hopes of her realising the rising nationalistic aspirations* 
Gandhi’s famous article on Hindu-Mosiem tension (Vol I. p. of Maj 

last did not seem to have any the slightest effect. Daily the gulf was widening. 
The Axya Samajists and the Hindu Sangathan movement and the Moslem counter- 
movements were degenerating into the filthiest propagandism. Yernacular papers 
cropped up like mushrooms simply to indulge into the most unbridled license in 
ridiculing the religion and social customs of the oppiosite community, and they 
sold like hot cakes. The * masses* of India had their worst passions pandered to, 
as it gave a profitable employment to the vulgar scribes. The result was soon 
seen. Communal differences broke out into the most atrocious riots in Beptemher and 
October 1924 and spread throughout Northern India. It served as an eye-opener and 
changed the whole course of development in Indian polity. New political conferences, 
such as the “ Unity Gonf erence ” at Delhi and the All- Party Conference at 
Bombay were the outcome, while all sections of Indians were constrained to admit 
that British bayonets were indispensable in such cases to keep the peace; As in 
the riots of 1923, the Hindus suffered most and first invoked the protection of 
British arms. 

The first open outbreak was at Delhi on the 11th July when an insignificant quarrel 
between some Kahar Hindus and a Mahomedan boy occa- 
DelH Riot sioned a serious rioting. This was followed m the next 3 days 

by a serious Moslem attack on Hindus resulting in ■ three 
Hindus killed and some 50 injured. On the ISth, the Bakr-Id day, a wild riot broke 
out again. And yet Messrs. Mahomed Ali, Ajmal Khan ®and other eminent Moslem 
leaders had only the week before exhorted the Moslem to observe peace on the 
Bakr-Id day. The cause of the trouble was that on the morning of the I5th the local 
authorities proclaimed the special closing of an additional route through the Hindu 
quarters for cows destined for slaughter. This order was resented by MoslemSs 
especially butchers. They tried by force to take a cow through the prohibited road 
and a serious rioting took place. Order was restored with difficulty by calling 
toe Military, and the Police opened fire by buckshot. Some 12 Hindus were killed 
by the Moslem butchers, and about a hundred received serious injuries. There were 
minor casualties amongst the Moslems too. Panic reigned in the Hindu, quarters and 
houses and shops w'cre kept shut for a good many days. Sporadic attacks continued 
specially by Moslem goondas on stray passers-by, who happened to be Hindus, in. 
the next few days, and even a Hindu temple was desecrated. 

On the Bakr-Id day smaller disturbances also occurred at several places, the 
cause of the trouble being the same everywhere ; the Moslems must kill a cow for 
sacrifice and Hindus would not allow that. Some of the bigger street-fightings topk 
place in Nagpur, Jubbulpore and other places in the 0. P. and Berar where the 
Moslems being few in number were the worst sufferers. 

But the most amazing case was the riot at Gulbarga in H. E. H. the Nizam’a 
territory. Hitherto all such riots had taken place only in 
Guiberga Riot British territory, and a Hindu-Mosiem riot in an Indian 
State was never heard of. It has ever been an article of 
faith amongst people in India that the subjects of Indian Princes never suffer from any 
communal jealousy and it is only in British India where the practice of playing Hindus 
against Moslems and vice is a settled imperialistic policy that such feelings are 

fostered. But Gulbarga gave a rude shock. The facts about the riot at Gulbarga areas 
follows : Communal trouble which was brewing there for some time past developed on the 
day previous to Muharram, when idols of a Hindu temple were taken out in a palanquin 
procession accompained by music. The procession was obstructed by Maliomedans. The 
police force present not being sufficient to meet the emergency, the city magistrate asked 
the processionists not to proceed. The latter obeyed and turned back. On the 
following day, the day of the Muharram, some Maliomedans accompanying the punja 
procession molested Hindu men and women whom they met on the road and 
afterwards entered the Sharan Vishveshwar temple, remained in possession of it for 
some hours, and did some damage. Next day a story \fent round that the Hindus 
had caused mischief to a mosque. Thereupon Mahoi^d^ mobs attacked all Hindu 
temples in the city, numbering about 16, aad broke trie iaols. The/ also raided 
the Sharan Vishveshwar temple and attempted to ©set fire^o the temple car, The 
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police were eventually obliged to fire with the result that three Maliomedans 
■includmg the police saperintendent, Mr, AzizuUah, were killed and about a dozen 
persons injured. Next morningj the streets were again in the hands of Mabomedan 
mobs and considerable damage was done to Hindu houses and shops. On the arrival 
of police reinforcements, order was restored. On the I4th August Muslim mob fury 
was at its height and almost every temple within the range of the mob, some 
fifty in number, was desecrated, their safidum saficiontm entered intOj their idols 
broken and their buildings damaged. 

News about the riot at Gulbarga spread fast throughout India, But a more 
appalling riot had still to come. It happened on September 
Koliat Riot 9th and lOth in Kohat in the North Western Frontier 
province where the Moslems naturally predominate. Here 
Hindu-Mahomedan relations had not been of the friendliest for some time on account 
of forced conversions and abduction of women. About this time the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabha, Kohat, the Secretary of which is one Jiwan Das, distributed a pamphlet 
which was calculated to wound Moslem religious susceptibilities and was most offensive 
in tone. The poem was said to be a reply to an equally offensive anti- Hindu poem 
published in a Moslem news-sheet. On the 2nd September the Hindus however 
passed a resolution regretting their error and requesting pardon, but the provocation 
was too great and the more fanatical among the Mahomedans were not satisfied. 
On the 3rd September a crowd led by Moulvi Ahmad Gul approached the Superin- 
tendent of Police and the Assistant Commissioner, S. Ahmed Khan, and demanded 
drastic action. The latter thereupon called on Jiwan Das to execute a bond for 
Rs. 10,000, with 10 sureties and detained him in custody during the security pro- 
ceedings. 

Nothing happened till thg 8th September, when Jiwan Das was released on bail. Protest 
meetings were at once held in the mosque by Mahomedans, On the previous night the 
Mahomedans had taken the iala^ oath : that is, they solemnly decided that they would 
either die next morning or arrive at some decision ; that their wives stood divorced 
bo them, and that they would not be afraid of death or imprisonment. This 
particular oath-taking had a very sinister meaning amongst the frontier people, 
and, unfortunately, was not reported to the authorities in time. On the 9th 
a crowd of about 1,500 men came in an ugly mood to interview the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and seeing that crowd he and the Superintendent of Ibiice made 
arrangements to post the entire available force of the City Police in the streets 
and to reinforce them with a force of 60 sowers from the lines. The crowd was 
Dursuaded to disperse but then occurred the most harrowing scenes. 

The Hindu version is that some parties in the mob then entered the city and began 
0 loot and burn the shops. The Mahomedan version is that a crowd of small boys 
noved down the main bazar, rapping their sticks on the shop fronts in an offensive 
nauner. When the police were driving them out, shots were fired at them from 
he Hindu house-tops. One boy was killed and three or four were wounded. Maddened 
y rage the fanatical crowd in turn retaliated by setting fire to the shops. Panic 
eigned. A large number of p ople were running up and down the bazar, and 
s the fusillade from the house-tops continued, the Police put an end to the firing which 
yas causing casualties to Mahomedans in the street and also to the police. Now 
ooting in the bazar became general, all Hindu shops being overturned, the contents 
filed on the streets, and the shops set fire to. 

On the lOtb September villagers from the surrounding country reinforced 
y Mahomedan Kohatis came pouring in. They had succeeded in the course of the 
fight in making a number of breaches in the mud wall surrounding the city. At 
mst 13 breaches had been made and the authorities failed to stop this inroad, 
'he occupant of a Hindu house, apparently disturbed by the gathering crowds, 
pened fire. This was the signal for a general presumption of firing which burst 
at from all over the Hindu mohalla. The Moslems in return began a wholesale 
lunder and incendiarism. Before noon fires had been lighted at various spots on the 
atskirts of the Hindu mohalla ^nd the Deputy Commissioner and the Brigade 
ommander, thinking that there was grave danger for the wholesale slaughter of 
[Indus, made a concerted effort to remove all the Hindus. The Hindus were first 
imoved to the cantonment^and later on there was an exodus of the whole Hindu 
opulation of the town to Baw^indi. 

Enquiries were suhsequeTtly instituted by the Government and on December 8th 
he Government of India# issued the following resolution on the Kohat riot 
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** After careful ooasideratxou of all the facts before tbeaij the Governmeut of India 
agree generally with the couclasions of the Chief Commis- 

The Govt, of India sloner. In particular, they concur in the finding of the 

Resolution Inyestigating Magistrate and the Chief Commissioner that 

the immediate cause that led up to the rioting was the 
publication and circulation in Kohat, under the name of Jiwan Das, Secretary of the 
Kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabha, of a pamphlet containing a virulently anti-Isiaraic 
poem. 

“The publication of such a poem, which to Moslems could hardly seem other 
than blasphemous, would be mischievous and provocative anywhere. Its publication 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where the Hindus are in a small minority,, 
among a Moslem people, intensely religious in feeling and observances, and in a 
town already troubled by communal feeling, and hardly three miles from fanatical 
tribal territory, was, if deliberate, an act of wicked folly. 

“The fact of the publication is not denied by the Sanatan Dharma Sahba or 
Jiwan Das himself. Their chief contention is that the publication was not deliberate 
but accidental and without their knowledge* How far this can be reconciled with the 
®prima facie’ documentary evidence to the contrary contained on the printer’s hie will 
be a matter for decision in the Courts, and further comments on this score must be- 
reserved. It seems clear, in the light of after events, that the Commissioner would 
have been well advised had he taken immediate steps to have proceedings set in 
motion under Section 153 A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code against Jiwan Has 
over the pamphlet instead of resorting to preliminary action under 107, Criminal 
Procedure Code. As it was, he found himself on the 8th September in a dilemma, 
as he evidently thought of having to choose between releasing Jiwan Das on bail 
unostentatiously at once, or releasing him on his furnishing the required security 
on the 11th September, when, as was known, arrangements had been made for 
the presence of a large crowd of Moslems from the villages to attend the trial* 
He was certainly wise in deciding against the latter course in the state of Moslem 
feeling, but though there is often much to be said in favour of avoiding precipitate 
action over a cause whicr has aroused religious and communal feeling, and of 
waiting until tlie excitement has subsided, it would seem that he under-estimated 
the depth to which Moslem fe ding had been stirred over the pamphlet, or he would 
have avoided being placed in the difficult position which faced him on the morning 
of the 8th September by moving the local administration some days earlier to- 
sanction proceedings against Jiwan Das under the Indian Penal Code. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner was at a disadvantage on the morning of the 9th, 
September in that a fall report of a protest meeting of Moslems held the night 
before ^had not reached him as it ought to have done. The sinister signilicauce of 
this meeting lay in the fact that the Moslems took an oath of divorce that they 
would take the law into their own hands if the Deputy Commissioner did not 
redress their grievances over the insult to their religion. This oath is the most 

binding oath on the Frontier, and ought to have acted as a warning signal to any 

official with Frontier experience. Owing to the error of an Inspector of Police, 

however, the report failed to reach the Deputy Commissioner till too late. That the- 
Inspector was a Hindu acquits him of any suspicion of bad faith, bat not of 
dereliction of duty, for it cannot be doubted that the Deputy Commissioner would 
have taken further precautionary measures had he known that night or early the next 
morning of the taking of this oath. 

“On the morning of the 9th, the Moslems interviewed the Deputy Commissiouei 
and after a jirga lasting till noon moved off away from the city to the Assistant 
Commissioner’s Court, satisfied with the decision that the prosecution against Jiwan 
Das w^as not to be dropped. Shortly afterwards, however, serious rioting broke out 
in the main bazar. One of the points in the case most in controversy between thc- 

Hiiidus and Moslems centres on the exact cause of the beginning of the riot. Mr. 

Bolton has carefully reviewed the evidence, - and the Government of India accept hii*. 
finding that the imme<liate occasion of the riot was the panic firing by som*^ 

Hindus, who, mistaking the clamour of deris’ve boys for the approach of an angry 

mob, opened fire on th-^ra, kill one Moslem b5y and wounriing oth rs. On the 

other hand, the tires which mt almost immediately afterwards and ended in 

the destruction of a large portion oY the . city, %vere the result of incendiarism on 
the part of Moslems who sought thereby to retaliate on Hiq Hindus. 

“On the outbreak of the riot, the authorities aetC!^ p^mptjy and wel 3^ By night- 
fall the situation was so far under control thftt the crowds had been driven out of 
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the city, the fires had Been partially extinguished, and such efficient arrangements 
had been made to keep the tribesmen from coming into the district that Kohat was 
saYcd from an even worse disaster, The night passed quietly. The morning of the 
1 0th opened with no signs of disturbance, and the task of extinguishing the fires 
was resumed, but the peaceful appearance of the night and early moming proved 
deceptive. The provocation they had received and the heavy casualties they had 
suffered had made a deep impression on the feelings of the Moslems, and had 
oreaied in them a desire for retaliation which later in the day led to fresh out- 
breaks of disorder. 

“In the light of subsequent events, the Government of India agree that it would 
had been wiser if the authorities had taken more into account the possibility of a 
recrudescence of a serious rioting. They are not prepared to say, however, whether 
even if the full intensity of the recrudescence had been completely foreseen, and 
other tlispositions of the available forces had been made, these renewed outbreaks of 
disorder could have been prevented or made abortive. The situation was complicated 
by the threat of inroads from the tribal hills, the task of dealing with the fires, 
the firing from house-stops, the concentration of crowds in different quarters, and 
the consequent interruption of communications and possibilities of danger lay in several 
directions. 

“ Th (3 Government of India cannot endorse the criticism that has been current in 
certain quarters that the crowd should have been fired upon, for there appears to 
have been no stage in the rioting that followed at which firing could have been 
profitably ordered with the troops and the crowds inextricably mixed in the narrow 
lanes in the city. There can be little doubt that the result would have been to 
inflict heavy casualties, involving inevitably the loss of many innocent lives, to add 
to the general confusion and to increase the danger of Moslems from outside making 
common cause with their co-religionists. 

“The efforts of the authorities to control the situation were greatly hampered by 
the continued firing from the roofs of the houses, the uproar, and the rapidity with 
which the fires spread, 

“ The Government of India are of opinion that once the muballah was burning 
the evacuation of the Hindus from the city to the cantonments was the only 
humane or, indeed, possible course. They are pleased to b^able to record that at 
the height of this fierce communal rior, there were to be found Moslem gentle- 
men to help in escorting the Hindus out of the city. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
without their help the evacuation could have been effected as it was without 
casualties. The subsequent evacuation from their refuge in the cantonments to Raw- 
alpindi was arranged at the earnest entreaty of the Hindus themselves. The autho- 
rities were, no doubt, prompted by humanitarian motives in providing the special 
trains and other facilities for w^hicb the Hindus begged in their panic-stricken 
condition. How’ever, the Hindus were incapable of forming a right judgment of what 
was for their own good, and the Government of India feel that the authorities 
would have acted with truer kindness had they hardened their hearts against the 
entreaty. That the city Hindus would have been safe in their refuge is shown by 
the fact that the cantonment Hindus remained behind secure from any sort of 
molestation. 

“Finally, the Government of India note wnth grave concern that some members 
of the forces of law and order were involved in looting. Several individual cases 
have already been brought to trial, and all other cases that are susceptible of proof 
are being rigorously taken up. The Government of India trust that the severe dis- 
ciplinary action taken will prevent the recurrence of such serious offences, 

“While the Government of India have been able, in the light of after events, to 
point out instances where a diffen nt course of action would have been wiser, they 
desire it to be clearly understood that they consider that the authorities faced a most 
difficult situation with coolness and courage. The loss of life and property in these 
riots 'was deplorably great, but the provocation that started the rioting was so grave, 
the retaliation so fierce, and the whole environment so inflammable, that without 
coolness and courage on the part of the authorities the loss might easily have been 
far greater. Credit "is due to them for localising the trouble within Kohat and its 
environs, despite the Hindu-Mosiem unrest that was set up at once not only in the 
district but throughout the Province, and in particular for restraining the trans-frontier 
tribesmen from descendinr^ipon Kohat. The Government of India earnestly hope that 
the efforts the Ci^ef 5pm:^Hssioner to bring the two communities together will 
soon result m an enduring reconciliation, which will enable the Hindus to return in 
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peace and security and to resume the harmonious relation with the Moslems which 
were 'traditional in Kohat. 

“ Arrangements ha-ve been made to assist the re-building of houses by means of 
loans, and in special cases, where the local authorities are satisfied as to the need 
for this course, the interest on these loans will be remitted. The Chief Commis- 

sioner has already opened a charitable fund, the proceeds of which will be used to 
help the indigent sufferers of both communities to make a fresh start and for simliar 
purposes, ■ 

The Government of India are further informed that the Chief Commissioner con- 
siders that the police of Kohat city should be strengthened by the addition of a 
punitive force, and that one-third of the total strength should he Hindu and Sikh 
in composition, the cost of the punitive post to be borne by the Hindu and Moslem 
population of Kohat City and the viiiages in the immediate neighbourhood. Orders 
on points of this kind will shortly be issued by the Chief Commissioner. His 

task of reconciliation, however, is delicate, and beset with peculiar difficulties, and 
the Government of India refrain from saying more at this stage, so important is 
it that nothing should be said or done which might prejudice the chances of a 
successful issue”. 

The tale of Kohat did not take long to spread and infect other areas in 

Horthern India. On the 12fcb September a riot broke out in 
Luckuow Riot Lucknow where communal bitterness had been worked up 
by the activities of the Khilafat and the Arya Samajist 
leaders. It came to a head on the occasion of the local Earn Dal procession when 
the local Moslems raised objection to the route taken. Thanks to precautions taken 
by the police the procession passed off quietly. Then trouble arose over the 

saying of the evening prayers in Aminabad Park, where Mahoinedans living 

in the vicinity were accustomed to perform their Maghrib or evening prayers 
while the Hindus performed their Arii in a temple which stands in the Park itself. 
On the mornins: of the 12th September the Deputy Commissioner convened a 
meeting of the leaders of Hindu and Mahomedan thought. At this meeting it was 
decided that the Mahomedans were to have a clear 15 minutes start from sunset, 
during which time the Hindus would abstain from the blowing of sankha and the 
beating of gongs in their temple. Although the Hindus agreed to this arrangement, 
though under protest, they made it clear that they felt aggrieved that their 

liberty of religious worship should be restrained in any manner whatsoever. 

That evening the Mahomedan evening prayer passed off without incidenf', but 
the Hindus abstained altogether from performing their Arii, and in its place held 
a meeting. During the course of the meeting a body of Hindus moved towards 

Aminabad Park with hostile intentions and attacked the shop of one Imam Uiiah. 
The Mahomedans too made a counter-attack in the course of which an ekka driver 
appears to have been shot dead. This was the signal for a general outbreak of 
lawlessness. During the night and the early hours of the 13th September three 
more people were killed and a number of both Hindus and Mahomedans recei.ved 
serious in 3 uries. On this day both Hindus and Mahomedans, armed with Jathies 

and in some cases with swords, were roaming about the streets, galleys and 

lanes with the intention of beating any stray members of the opposite comnmnity. The 
Deputy Commissioner issued orders prohibiting the carrying of lathies in the streets 
and instructed the police to disarm anyone found carrying weapons. The curfew 
order was passed and S*. 144 I. P, C. proclaimed. He asked also the Military authorities 
to render assistance with the result that a squadron of the 4th Hussars arrived at; 
Aminabad Park and began to patrol the streets. An hour later a squadron of 

Indian Cavalry arrived at Chaok Kotwali and began to patrol that area. The town 

quieted down on the I4th after the arrival of the military. 

The nest occasion for a widespred Hindu-Mosiem tension was during the 
Chehlum festival on the 21st September. On that day a 
ShahjahaDpur Riot riot, broke out in Shahjahunpur City. There had been con- 
siderable tension in the city ever since the outbreak a week 
before at Jalalabad, a village in the distri^, where differences arose between 
Hindus and Musalmans over the branch of a Peepul tree, anS, in the course of th© 
riot which ensued, a Musalman was killed. The news spread throughout the city, 
and any moment a riot was expected. 

At about II o’clock on the night of the CkMum festival when a proces- 
■ Sion ;' was in //progress was found be^^en by tapme unknown 
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persons at a spot nearly a mile away from the routa of the procession. Some 
Musalmans wrapped the injured man in white cloth, placed him on a charpoy, 
carried him to the procession, and shouted out that the Hindus had killed the man. 
The procession was a long oiie, including a number of tazias and followed by about 
7,000 Musalmans. On bearing the news they refused to proceed to Karbala to bury 
the tazias unless jnstice was done immediately. Mr. Wallace, the District Magis- 
trate, with other officials went to the spot and persuaded the men to proceed and 
bury the tazias. Tlie men proceeded, but later a large number of them went to the 
quarter where the Musa! man was assaulted and attacked the Hindu houses there. 
The Police promptly anwed and dispersed the mob. Nothing further happened on 
that night, but next clay rioting broke out afresh, and sporadic assaults were 
committed on isolated parsons of either community in almost CTery corner of the city. 
As at Lucknow, the Military had to be called in, curfew order passed, S. 144 
proclaimed, and gradimliy the tumult subsided. The casualties numbered 9 killed and 
some 100 injured. 

The most signidcant and fearful of these riots occurred in Allahabad just on 
the day when Mahatma Gandhi was breaking his seif- 

Aliahabad Riot imposed fast on the 8th October. There seemed to be 
«ome agents provocateur of the ^‘interested third party” who 
maliciously kindled the dre of communal passion. No doubt the ground was long 
prepared here as elsewhere. The Suddhi and Sangathan mowaments had caused a 
deterioration of communal relations. The religious processions of the town had in recent 
years been devoted largely to the display of weapons and physical force by both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, who attempted to outdo one another in this direction on 
each successive occasion. The disturbances at Lucknow and Shahjahanpur accentuated 
the ill-will existing between the two communities. And further the prospect of immediate 
benedt from the Ilnity Conference held at Delhi was discounted by a resolution 
passed by the local Hindu "‘Sabha to the effect that the Hindus were not bound 
by any resolutions which the conference might pass. 

The Chehlum and the Ram Lila celebrations had passed off peaceably. It is 
not known what was the spark which started the conffagration, but between 7 
and 8 o’clock in the evening of the 7th October sporadic assaults occurred in 
various parts of the city. It began with attacks by Mahomedans on Hindus 
returning from the celebrations, but retaliation f-«llowed quickly. Some Hindu 
“lathiwals” attempted to loot the vegetable market, but were prevented from doing so. 
The principal feature of the disturbances was the organisation of ambushes in back- 
streets and houses for attacks on innocent passers-by. Even women were victims of 
those outrages, which continued throughout the day and the next. The Police and 
the Military were as usual called in, but they could only patrol the bigger streets. 

On the morning of the 9th things looked hopeful, and a few shops opened. 
But before long certain Hindus and Mahomedans started throwing brickbats at one 
another near the Colvin Hospital and a Kahvar, losing his head, let off a gun, 
shooting three Mahomedans including a woman.. Afterwards there was an attack 
by a considerable body of Mahomedans on the Hindu inhabitants of Mirpore, a 
southern suburb of the town. 

On the f,0th the Magistrate issued orders suspending all arms licenses m the 
Kotwaii and Muthiganj police circles, and requiring all weapons covered by them 
to^ be deposited by C p.m. As it was Friday it was apprehended that the Mahomedans 
might again be iiidamed by religious excitement, and the Magistrate requested the 
leaders to dissuade the people from visiting the Juma Masjid for their prayers. 
The Magistrate appointed about 100 persons as special constables to help in patrolling. 
There was no incident during the night and the trouble then subsided. 

On the 8th October a riot also occurred in a Calcutta Jute Mill at Kanehrapara ; 

and heje too the agents provocateurs seemed to be at work 
At Calcutta amongst the Mill rowdies. Two thousand Mahomedans ob- 
jected to the passing of Hindu religious processions carry- 
ing the Goddess Durg.^ for immersion, on the plea that there was a mosque on the 
route. The riot raged for a whole day and night and the immersion had -to be 
postponed till the Police and Military w-ere*cai]ed in. The riot lasted for several days 
afterwards and ail the neighbouring mills had to be closed down and patrolled by- 
armed police^ m ^ 
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TMe “Unity Day” had a further ' black record from the Central Provinces. At 
Saugor friction between the Hinclii and Mahomedan commu- 
\ Jubbulpore Riot, , nities occurred on the day of the Dassera procession. At 
Jubbulpore the combined Ramlila and Kali processions on 
October 8tb were attacked as it was passing the mosque of the Mahomedans, No 
serious rioting took place but in the side streets and lanes numerous assaults 
were committed by gangs on Isolated individuals of the opposite community, 
26 Mahomedans and 8 Hindus thus receiving injuries. On the Pfch the District 
Magistrate passed an order under section IH, Criminal Procedure Code, prohibiting 
the carrying of lathis, but as the sporadic assaults continued, pickets of troops 
were stationed at various parts of the city and it was not before some clays that 
the authorities were able to bring back peace and order. 

The recrudescence of these riots led national activity altogether in a new 
channel. While the occurrences helped the European 

Kohat SetUement press and the official world to carry on a campaign 

against giving more powers to Indians on the plea that 

under a “ Swara] ” government such riots would be more rampant, they did nothing 
more when everywhere Indian leaders were exerting their utmost to bring about a 

solution of the Hmdu-Moslem problem. The “Unity Conference” at Delhi (p. MS) 

was a great national attempt to cure this national distemper. But the G-overn- 
ment was looking askance at it, and in many cases took but lukewarm interest at 
the efforts for peace made by local leaders. It was Kohat which kept people long 
agitating and a full, open and independent public enquiry was demanded, M. 
Uandhi wanted to visit Kohat in company with some Hindu and Moslem leaders to 
bring about peace and friendly relations between the two communities, but the 
Viceroy refused him permission. Request for such an eni^uiiy was made by many 
Hindu leaders, notably by Pt. Madan Mohon Malaviya, but the reply of the Tioeroy 
was a frank refusal of a public enquiry, and finally the “ curtain was rung down 
upon Kohat” by the publication of the result 0 ! a departmental enquiry and the 
Oovt. of India resolution on December 8th. (p. 27), By the Indian nationalists 
the Kohat tragedy was taken not so much the result of Hindu-Moslem tension as 
of the “utter worthlessness and incompetence of the local administration.” It was 
further alleged that behind it lay the deliberate policy of the G-overnment to “rally 
the Moslems” m order to circumvent the nationalistic movement. 

M, Gandhi asked the Rawalpindi refugees to refuse to return to Kohat 
until the Kohat Moslems invite them and assure full protection. Early in 
October a number of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen of the N. W. F. Province 
voluntarily formed themselves into a Committee whose object was to bring 
about a settlement- After some negotiations and interviewing both parties they 
succeeded in bringing together representative delegations. Both sides expressed their 
desire for a settlement and their intention of asking the Government to grant 
amnesty in all criminal cases arising out of the riots. Before any definite decision 
was reached, difierences began to appear among the representatives of the parties, 
and a settlement made by one set of Hindu delegates was rejected by others. 
Similarly, many Mahomedans of the villages refused to be bound by any 
settlement arrived at by the Moslem Working Committee of Kohat City, On 

November 30th a Sanatan Hindu Conference was held at Rawalpindi, and on 
December 5th the Moslem Working Committee held a counter conference at Kohat. 
The resolution these bodies passed were again marked by bitter accusations. 

On the 8tb December, however, a draft agreement was initialled by the Pre- 
sidents of the Moslem Working Committee and of the Kohat refugees in Rawal- 
pindi. This agreement was to be ratified by twelve representatives of each side on 
the loth. The representatives discussed the matter till the 19th, but were unable 
to agree on many important points which had been left undefined in the draft 
agreement, and at twelve noon on the l9th the negotiations were finally broken offi. 

Great effiorts were made by Hindu-Moslem leaders to bring about a permanent 
understanding between t'« two communities. A series of 
Hindu-Modern Entete informal conferences between Hindu and Mussalman leaderi 
of Upper India was held at Lahore early in December 
1924 under the guidance of M. Gandhi. Mussalman ^ leaders of all shades of 
opinion, the so-called Non-co-operators, KhilafatistSj Muslim Leaguers, pro-changers 
and no-changers were, almost all, of one mind ag regards thiHr pcHitical demands. These 
demands may be summed up as below i — m ^ 
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That in provinces where they have a maiority of population, their majority 
be not reduced to a minority or an ec[uality with the other commnnifc’es in the 
proYincial legiBlatnre. They must have an absolute majority over all other parties 
combined. Obviously this refers, in the first instance, to the Tunjab and Bengal, 
In the Punjab the Lucknow Pact allows the Muslims 60 per cent, seats and all 
the Kon-Musiims the remaining 50 per cent. In Bengal the Muslims and non- 
Muslims have 10 and 60 per cent, respectively. On the population basis the Muslims 
will have 55 per cent, in both. The Muslim leaders present at Lahore expressed 
their willingness to accept population as the basis of representation in the Legisla- 
tures throughout India. They were confident of inducing their fellow religionists 
in other provinces to accept the principle for the whole of India. They insisted on 
the same principle being applied to the local bodies and public services. Though 
no express mention was made of the Central Legislature, it was assumed that the 
same principle would apply there also. As regards common or separate electorates, 
at first they insisted on the latter. Towards the end they declared that they had 
an open mind on the question. Some of them expressed themselves in favour of 
giving the choice to the minorities everywhere. The Hindus present included only 
two leaders from provinces other than the Punjab, viz., Mahatma G-andhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, The former was not there as a Hindu leader. He was more 
or less working as an arbitrator. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Punjab 
Hindu leaders declined to commit themselves to any decisions about the proposals 
made by the Muslim leaders. They were all opposed to the principles of communal 
representation and most ' strongly to its extension to the local bodies and to the 
public services. But their immediate grounds for refusal to discuss the proposals of 
the other side for the purpose of arriving at a compromise were : — 

(a) That the recent riots jail over India, but most particularly the events of Ilohat, had 
produced an atmosphere of coercion and intimidation, and until that atmosphere was 
changed there could not be a proper settlement of these questions on the merits. The 
Muslim leaders on the other hand said that the disputes over these questions alone 
were responsible for the riots and therefore their settlement was necessary to bring 
about peace. The Hindus felt that to submit to any settlement of these questions 
under fear of further riots was inconsistent with their dignity. 

(b) That the questions involved having an all- India importance could not be 
settled without a proper consultation with the Hindu leaders of other provinces. 

(c) That the population basis of communal representation not being acceptable 

to the Sikhs, the Punjab Hindus* consent to it was immaterial. The Muslima 
contended that the Sikhs were a part of the Hindus, which fact was denied by 

the Sikhs. The Sikhs maintained that they were a community in themselves, separate 

from the Hindus, and had been accepted by the Government as such; but that 

even then they would not insist on communal representation if the Mussalmans also 

irpp it. They were prepared to take their chances in a general election. They were 
also prepared to accept representation on the basis of taxation or voting strength. 

Under the circumstances the communal aspect of these questions apart from their 
aational significance made it incumbent upon the Hindus to come to a settlement, 
imong themselves firstly as to the acceptance of the principle of communal repre- 
jentation, specially its extension to Local Boards and Public services, and secondly 
me basis upon which it should be applied. 

The Hindu view was that from the national point of view the acceptance of the prin- 
fipleof communal representation in the Lucknow Pact 1916 was a great blunder. It was 
iileged on one side and denied on the other that there was any understanding 
between the two coutracting parties about the local bodies and the public services. 
Some Hindus present on that occasion alleged that the latter were intentionally 
mitted from the application of that principle and the understanding was that no 
mch claim would be made or entertained in the future. The Mussalmans alleged 
•.hat there was no discussion ** on these matters. 

The discussions after all proved inf ructuous and the year Closed leaving the matter 

it was at its beginning. 


This closes the political chronicle of the period July-December 1921 Several 
mportant Committees ^uch..,as the Mercantile Marine Committee, the Bar Committee. 
ihe Civil Justice Committee, the Taxation Committee etc, held their investigations 
taring the y-ear, but thet report most of them are still awaited. 
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The following is the Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee published in 
July 192^. This Committee was appointed in pursuance of 
The Manne Commiitee a resolution moYed by' Sir 'P, S. SiYaswamy Iyer in . the- 
Indian Legislative Assembly and adopted by that body on 
the 12th January 1922. The Government of India on the 3rd February 1923 
announced the appointment of this Committee to consider and report what measures 
can usefully be taken to further the objects advocated by that Resolution. The 
composition of the Committee was as follows President r—Oaptain E. J. Headlam/ 
Director, Royal Indian Marine; Members: — Sir Arthur H. Frooma Kt, Mr* Lalubhai 
Samaldas, C.I.E, Jadu Nath Roy, Esq., Sir John Biles, Consulting Naval Architect 
to the India Office, and Dewan Bahadur T, Rangachariar, M.L.A, Secretary Mr. J, 
■H,"Green. ■ 

The following were the terms of reference to the Committee : — 

To consider what measures can usefully be taken :— 

(1) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive officers and 
Engineers m the Royal Indian Marine ; (2) for the establishment of a Nautical College 
in Indian waters for the purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers ol 
ships ; (3) for ensuring the entertainment of Indian apprentices for training as such 
officers and engineers in the ships owned by shipping firms that enjoy any subsidy 
or other benefits from Government on any account and for the creation of an 
adequate number of State scholarships for providing instruction in the Nautical 
Colleges and Training ships in England pending the formation of a Nautical College 
in India; (4) for the encouragement of ship-building and of the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other measures as 
have been adopted m Japan ; (6) for the acquisition of training ships by gift from 
the Imperial Government or otherwise; and (6) for the construction* of the necessary 
dockyard and engineering workshops in one or more ports. 

Chapter I of the report relates to the Committee’s procedure and preliminaries. 

Chapter II relates to the training of Indian Executive officers and engineers 
for the mercantile marine, “ We are of opinion,” the Committee write inter alia,” 

<< that there is good ground for believing that, provided adequate facilities for their 

education and training are supplied, a fair number of educated Indians of good 

character will offer themselves as apprentices to the sea with a view to their 
ultimately becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine.” This chapter makes recom- 
mendations for training of Indians in a Government Training ship and for the 

apprenticeship of the trained and their future employment. 

Chapter HI relates to the, development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. It 

says “ inter alia ” : — 

39. In other countries, which have desired to develop .a national Mercantile 
Marine, one direction in which action has been taken to this end has been Jbo 
reserve the coasting trade for the subjects of the particular country concerned. 
Under the provisions of the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting 
trade of India is open to all comers and it is the unanimous opinion of ail witnesses 
who have appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with a view to 
the esclusion of foreigners from the coastal trade. It is understood that this action was 
suggested before the war when foreign participation in the Indian coastal trade threatened 
to assume serious proportions. With the outbreak of War, however, foreign competition 
declined and the proposal was dropped apparently because it was not considered 
advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal trade at a time when India sorely 
needed coasting ships and was only too glad to receive allied or neutral shipping 
in her ports. With the return of peace, the position haS: changed and it is under- 
stocfl that there is now a vast amount of surplus tonnage lying at British ports 
for which employment cannot be found. The present is, therefore, an opportune 
moment to reopen the question. The coasting trade <?f a country is regarded uni- 
versally as a domestic trade in which foreign flags cannot engage as of right but 
to which they may be admitted as an act of graC^. It is ad«iitted that the policy 
of British Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trades must ba 
determined by their local interests and we are of opinion that in the interests of 
the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine it is nesjessary to close the coasting 
trade of this country to ships belonging to the subjects of foreign nations. It may 
be necessary to provide that an exception sh«%uld be mad'e in^ favour of^’t-hose foreign 
States which enjoy any treaty rights in respect of^the Inc^'an coastings trade (vide 

5 ♦ ' ' 
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section 7S6(e) of the Mercantile Shipping Act, 1894), hut we consider that no foreign 
ships should under any circumstances enjoy superior privileges to those accorded to 
British ships. We recommend, therefore, that action should now be taken to repeal 
the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850, subject to the exception which we have 
mentioned above. 

40. It has already been explained that a large number of witnessess do not 

consider that the exclusion of foreign shipping alone goes far enough to encourage 
the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine and that what is required is action to 
reserve the coasting trade more or less exclusively for shipping companies, the con* 
trolling interests in which are predominately Indian. In other words, the object of 
these witnesses is to compel existing British Steamship lines to gradually Indianlse 
the character of their companies in order that they may be considered eligible to 
trade on the coast. It is necessary here to examine the possibility of excluding 
British ships from the Indian coasting trade. As already stated the policy of British 
Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trade is determined by 
their local interests. We find that the Commonwealth of Australia has taken advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act to introduce a law 
which has bad the effect of conferring on Australian ship-owners a monopoly 
in the Australian coasting trade. This has been done, not by excluding non-Aus- 
tralian ships in so many words, but by providing in the Australian Navigation Act 
for a system of control by means of licenses to trade on the Australian coast, which are only 
granted to vessels engaged in such trade under certain conditions. The conditions attached 
to the grant of a license for the Australian coasting trade apply to all British ships 
alike but the nature of those conditions is such that they have the practical effect 
'Of automatically shutting out all except Australian-owned vessels from the Australian 
coasting trade. It is clear, therefore, that if it is decided to take similar action in 
respect of the Indian coastiiJg trade in the interests of Indian shipowners, there is 
nothing in the British Merchant Shipping Law which would prevent action of this 
kind being taken, provided the conditions enforced are applicable to British and 
Indian ships alike. It is believed to be true that a Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the effect of the operation of the Australian Navi- 
gation Act upon the trade, industry and development of that country and that the 
coastal trading provisions of the Act will form the subject of special enquiry by 
this Committee. Although, as before stated, one witness with recent Australian ex- 
perience has said that the Act has been prejudicial to trade interests, there is no 
information whatever at present as to what conclusions this Oommittee has reached. 
Until the Australian Committee’s Report is published, it is impossible to base any 
conclusions on the experience alleged to have been gained in Australia of the policy 
-of coastal reservation. ^ 

41. We do not consider that it is possible to say at this stage whether the 
reservation of the Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are pre- 
dominantly Indian in character is likely to, be beneficial for India or not, for the 
simple reason that there are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion 
'Can be based. In any case, it seems unfair to pronounce any adverse judgment as 
to the ability of Indians to run shipping companies as successfully and efBciently 
as the present concerns until they have been given an opportunity of ownin*- and 
managing ships under more favourable conditions than' those prevailing to-day 
Indians have proved successful in other technical trades in which a short time 
back they possessed little or no practical knowledge or experience and we see no 
xeason why, given a favourable opportunity, they should not prove equally successful 
in the shipping trade. The Honourable Member for Commerce stated in the 

lative Assembly on behalf of the Government that this desire on the part of 
people for their own Mercantile Marine was a very natural desire. Recagnisiiify 
■this natural desire we are of opinion that this should be met within a reasonable 
period of time and not in the distant future. This being so, it is our considered 
•opinion that the provision of - facilities for the training of Indian officers and 
engineers alone is nob sufficient to meet the requirements of the case and that 
some further steps are., required to*^chieve the object in view. These further steps 
we recommend should be in the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
eoastmg trade for ships the ownership and controlling interests in which are predo- 
minantly Indian. This should be done by the introduction of a system of licenses 
or permits as^ has been done in Australia, except that the conditions to be attached 
to the grant of a licenfib or"* permit in {ndia will be different to the conditions 
imposed m Australia. recommend that it should be announced now that with 
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eSeot from a datOj to be fixed by Covernmcnt, the privileeje to engage or to tak‘3 
part in the coasting trade of India will be regulated by a system of licenses, the 
conditions of which are indicated in the paragraphs which follow, 

42, The summary of , evidence goes to show that an ideal Indian Mercantile 
Marine may be briefly described as follows : — 

(a) Ships to be registered in India, (b) Officers and crews to be Indians, (o) The 
ships to be owned by joint-stock companies (public or private) registered in In iia with 
rupee capital with a majority of Indians on the Directorate or to be owned and 
managed by individual Indians, (d) The majority of the shares in the companies 
to be held by Indians, (e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 
in the hands of Indians, (f) The ships shall be built in Indian ship-yards belong- 
ing to companies constituted in a similar manner. • 

As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above definition, 
but *for the present we do not consider that it is capable of practical realisation 
in full. What we wish to provide for in our coastal trading regulations is that 
after a time the ownership and controlling interests in the ship or ships for which 
licenses are required shall be predominantly Indian and we think that this quali- 
fication should be held to have been fulfilled if a ship conforms to the following 
conditions 

(a) That it is registered in India, (b) That it is owned and managed by an 
individual Indian or by a joint stock company (public or private) which is registered 
in India with rupee capital, with a majority of Indians on its Directorate and a 
masority of its shares held by Indians, and (c) That the management of such company 
is predominantly in the hands of Indians. 

It is not possible at present to provide that the officers and crews should be 
completely Indian, because it will take some time unaer our training salieine to 
produce the requisite number of Indian officers and engineers, but in our coastal 
trading^ reo-ulations which follow provision has been made for the conipulsoiy India- 
nisation of the personnel. Nor is it possible at present to provide that the ships 
appiyinc^ for licenses shall have been built in India, because no ship-building ycards 
ca&le"^ of constructing ocean-going steam vessels exist in this country but we 
hope that in course of time it will be found practicable to add both these 
‘desiderata’ to the conditions of the license which we propose should be laid: down,. 

43 It should be announced that on and from a cartairr date to be specified 
by Government, no ship should be entitled to engage or take part in the coastiag 
trade of India unless such ship has first obtained a license from the licensing 
authority appointed for the purpose, subject to the following conditions 

Condition 1 —Licenses or permits shah, after the introduction of the licensing 
system be issued to any ship fiying the British Flag, provided that it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the licensing authority that such ship, not being more than 25 
years old has been regularly engaged on the coasting trade during the preceding 
twelve months and that the Joint Stock Company (public or private) or individual 
bv whom it is owned gives an undertaking in writing to take Indian appronticas 
for training subject to a minimum of 2 per ship, no line being compelled to take 
more than 60 apprentices all told. Provided further that such Joint Stock Company 
or individual owner undertakes to employ qualified Indian officers and engineers, as 
they become eligible up to the extent of at least 50 per cent, of the total immher 
of officers and engineers employed. These licenses shall continue subject to the Board 
of Trade Regulations until the ship has reached the age of 25 years, provided the 
conditions se"t forth above are being complied with. ^ ^ 

Condition 3 —All ships hereafter seeking to enter the coastal trade can only 
obtain licenses on their complying with such conditions as may be laid down by 
Government for Indian Shipping concerns ; provided also that the owners of all such 
ships are likewise required : to give an undertaking on the lines indicated in 
condition 1 regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and the gradual Indiani- 
sation of their officers and engineers. ^ ^ 

Condition S.—The licensing authority may be given discretion to ail or any of 
these conditions during exceptional periods of stress such as trade booms, famines, 
war, etc., and to issue permits to any ship flying the British Flag to cover such 
periods as he may consider requisite. 

Condition 4. — The licensing authority may^also be vested ^^ith power to take 
such steps, with approval of the Government oB» India, « as may be considered 
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advisable to deal with deferred rebates, rate wars, or any other conditions which 
act nndaly as a restraint on trade. 

Condition 5.— Provision should be made that, whereas hy treaty made before the 
13th May 1869, Her late Majesty Queen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of a 
Foreign State such rights or privileges in respect of the coasting trade of British 
India, those rights and privileges shall be enjoyed by those ships so long as Her 
Majesty agreed or His Majesty the King may hereafter agree to grant them. This, 
however, should be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should under any 
circumstances enjoy superior privileges to those accorded to British ships. 

Condition 6.— For the purpose of these regulations “ Coasting trade ” may be 
deemed to mean trade exclusively carried on between any port or ports in British 
India and any port or ports or place on the Continent of India (including Biirma,| 

These, broadly speaking, are the conditions which in our opinion should be 
imposed under the licensing system which we recommend should be introduced on 
the coasting trade of India. 

44. It has occurred to us that it would facilitate the growth of an Indian 

Mercantile Marine if, in combination with the licensing system which has been 
proposed above, arrangements could be made for the Government of India, by means 
of a loan, to purchase one of the existing British lines operating on, the coast as a going 
concern and appoint Directors to control it a majority of whom should be Indians. 
The present management should be retained until such time as there are sufficient 
Indians available with the experience to undertake complete management. The 
ownership of the vessels in this line should be transferred by sale from time to 
time to approved Indian owmers with a view to the above concern ultimately being 
placed in the hands of Indian companies. Such an arrangement would furnish an 
immediate opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercantile Marine with a 
ready-made fleet of proved efficiency and as the existing management would be 
retained it would have a definite commercial value offering a fairly safe return for 
the capital invested in its purchase. The possession of such a fleet of ships of the 
approved type would provide also immediate opportunities for the training of Indian 
apprentices and the employment of Indian officers, as well as opportunities for 
the training of Indians in the business management of shipping concerns by 
European shipping experts. We have not sounded any of the existing British- 
owned lines as to whether they would be willing to sell out but we think 
it is not unlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved ^ by Govern- 
ment, the reservation of the coastal trade on the lines indicated ' will brmg 

about, that one or more of these companies might be willing to consider the 

matter if a suitable offer is made to them. In our opinion this proposition is a 
feasible one, provided it is combined with the licensing system which we have 
recommended and we commend it as worthy of serious, consideration by the Govern • 
ment of India. 

45. In their evidence quite a large number of witnesses have recommended 

that, in addition to the reservation of the coastal trade for Indian shipping companies, 
such companies should also be given navigation bounties, cheap Government loans, 
State guarantee of interest on capital and other forms of financial aid which have 
been given in other countries simultaneously with the reservation of the coastal 
trade for their own subjects. In our opinion the reservation of the coastal trade 
in ^the manner which we have indicated will confer a substantial advantage upon 

Indian ship-owners, and we see no justification for the grant of any other forms of 

State, aid. We recommend, however, that at some future date, as soon as a sufficieht 
number of trained Indian officers and engineers are available and Indian ship-owners 
have proved efficient in managing and running coastal steamers, the question of 
granting navigation bounties to purely Indian shipping companies in respect of 
overseas trade to other countries would be favourably considered. 

47. It has always been an accepted principle that, so far as Maritime Services 
are concerned, the course of the ^ost should follow as far possible the course of 
trade. Consequently to secure the maximum economy in carrying mails, steamer 
services already in existence have been utilised for the purpose. We uuderstand 
that mail subsithes are fixe(i by negotiation or tender based on the regularity and 
speed oi the ^services and that the number of miles combined with the soe.d has 
been the determining lector in fixing ^the rate. In our opinion the broad principle 
enunciated aqpve is sou^d and we see no reason to advocate any radical change. 
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Bot should the: licensing system 'we have advocated,' for any reasons, not be adopted^ 
it will be necessary to enter in all future mail contracts, in which the whole 
amount of the subsidy is to, be paid by India, a stipulation fco the effect that all 
suitable ships owned by such companies must take on board a nuoaber ot indiaa 
apprentices, in accordance with the limitations we have previously recommended 
under, the licsnsiug system.' ■ 

*Ta Chapter Y we hate dealt with the Indianisation of the Royal Indian 
Marine. ,, The scheme for the nautical 'training of Indians which wo, have recom- 
mended in Chapter 11 will give Indian officers the req[uisite qualifications to enter 
any service for which sea experience is required and we recommend that the one way* 
of finding avenues of employment for ■ these' officers after their training has been 
completed sbouid be to employ an increasing number of them, as they become 
available, , in services such ' as the , Bengal, and - other Pilot services, the Marine 
Departments under local Grovernments ' and, in 'Vessels belonging to the Port Tnistej^ 
until these services also are practically Indianised, 


Measures for Encouraging Ship-building. 


Chapter lY deals with measures for the encouragement of self-propelled ship- 
building in India and the possibilities of training a building staff. “Inter alia’* 
it is stated in this chapter - 

If a ship-building yard is projected by an Indian Company, the O-overament 
may aid thar. enterprise by (a) advancing a cheap loan to the extent of one-third 
of the paid-up capicai of that Company and assistance in acquiring suitable sites; (b) 
guaranteeing the giving of all Qrovernment and Port Trusfe**\vork to this ship-yard at 
a cost not unduly higher than the cheapest price which can be secured abroad for 
a similar class of work; and (c) legislating that, when such a suitable ship- 
building yard is completed and established, all ships seeking for a license on the 
coast, should also be required to have been built in India, While agreeing with 
our recommendations, our colleague, the Hon’ble Mr. Laiubhai Samaldas, would prefer 
the Government pioneering this enterprise and establishing and maintaining a ship- 
building yard at its own cost.” 

“Clause (1) of our terms of reference invites us to state what measures can 
usefully be taken for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive 
Officers in the Boyal Indian Marine. 

“We are given to understand that the Royal Indian Marine Service is about 
to be reorganised into a purely combatant force of Indian Navy. Until the consti- 
tution of such a reorganised service is definitely settled, it appears difficult for us to 
give any opinion as to the detailed methods to be adopted to Indianise the service, 

“We," however, take the opportunity of suggesting that the Indianisation 

of thipi service, whether it remains a Royal Indian Marine or becomes a Royal 
Indian Navy, is a matter of importance and that the preliminary training shall 
take place in the suggested ta’aiuing ship for the Indian Mercantile Marine in 

special classes. This, in our opinion, is the most effective and economical course for 

the preliminary training of such officers. 

“It is the almost unanimous desire of all Indian witnesses that the creation, 
of an Indian Navy capable of defending the coasts, harbours and commerce of 

India should proceed hand in hand with the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, and we strongly recommend ,,to Government that the re-organisation of the 
Boyal Indian Marine into such a service shall be undertaken with the least possible 
delay.” , 

A Dissenting Minute^ 

(Sir Aitbiir B>ooni wante a dissenting' minute in which, while accepting reconi- 
nieiidations as to training facilities, ., he 'holds : that “the further cstabiishment of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine — by which 'la understood ships# owned and maaagad by 
Indians— should be left to be developed by those ’'vho li|tve a real interest in the? 
business of shipping.” ' # ^ 


, , 
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This report was on the whole well recelYed in the conntry. Legislation on the 
lines recommended by the committee is expected to be 
The Steel industry. shortly undertaken... A matter in which the Government . 

of India favoured the plea of ^protection’ in India again 
.arose in relation to the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s claim for further Protection. A 
resolution on this subject was issued on the 26th Hovember last. The resolution runs : “The 
Government of India have received the report of the Traffic Board called for in a 
resolutioiij dated the 8th October, 1924, of the Commerce Department on an appli- 
cation by Messrs. Tata Sons and Co., Limited, agents ot the, Tata Iron, and Steel 
Company, requesting that tbe Governor-General in Council should exercise his powers 
under Section 2(1) of the Steel Industries (Protection) Act. The Board has examined 
the prices at which steel is being imported, and those w^hich the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has been able to obtain for its products. As a result mainly of the 
heavy fail in the sterling prices of Continental steel and of the maintenance of 
the exchange in the neighbourhood of is, 6d. the Board finds definitely that the 
Steel Industries (Protection) Act has so far failed to achieve its purpose. For this 
reason the Board recommends heavy increases in the duties on unfabricated steel, 
with consequential increases on fabricated articles. The different recommendations are 
conveniently summarised in the following table proposed (showing increases in duty 
per ton) 


Ilnfabricated Iron and Steel. 


Class of Material. 

Present Duty. 

Proposed Duty. 


Es. 

Es. 

Bteel bars 

40 

76 

Iron bars ... 

35 

65 

Steel Structural Sections 

30 

65 

Iron Structural Sections 

20 

60 

Plates 

30 

65 

Black Sheet ... ... 

30 

62 

Galvanised Sheet 

46 

78 

Tin-plate 

Bails and fish-plates (medium and 

60 

104 

heavy) 

14 

30 

Bails and fish-plates (light) 

40 

75 

Fabricated Iron and 

Steel and Miscellaneous. 

Class of Material. 

Present Duty, 

Proposed Duty. 

Fabricated Structures 

26 % ad val. 

26 % ad val, -f- Bs. 60 

Coal tubs, etc., and built up pipes ... 
Fabricated Steel beams, channels, 

26 % ad val. 

26 % ad val, d* Es. 47 

angles, etc. 

26 % ad val. 

25 % ad val. -h Bs. 54 

Fabricated iron angles, etc. 

15 % ad val. 

16 % ad val. -f Es. 44 

Fabricated Plates 

26 % ad val. 

26 % ad val. -f Bs. 11 

Fabricated Sheets ... ... 

16 % ad val. 

15 % ad val. 4- Rs. 40 

Spikes and Tie Bars ... 

Hs. 40 

Bs. 70 

Swatches and Crossings 

26 % ad val. 

36 % ad val. + Es. 35 

Wire Nails 

Bs.60 

Bs. 25 


“The Government of India accept the finding of the Tariff Board that the 

Protection given by tbe Steely Industries (Protection) Act has been insufficient, and 
that further Protection is necessary in order to give effect to the intention of the 

Legislature as expressed in Section 2 (1) of the Act, but they do not think that 

this further Protection should take the form of the very heavy additional duties 
proposed by the Tariff Board. 

“The Government of India have calculated, in accordance with the methods 

adopted by the Board in'^its orginal report, that these additional duties would impose 
burden ‘on the consumer of more than Rs. 2 crores, while the maximum benefit 
which, if prices rose by the full a Aunt of the increase of duty, they would confer 
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on tbe industry would not exceed Bs, 60 lakhs in a year. But the TanS Board 
reports the existence of heavy stocks of imported steel in India, and until these 
stocks are exhausted the industry could not derive full advantage of the new tari:^. 

**A further objection to the proposed duties is that if the duties on unfahricated 
steel are increased, it is necessary to go further, and also to increase the duties on 
fabricated steel, 

*‘ln these circumstances the Government of India have decided that further 
assistance which the Board reports to be necessary would more appropriately take 
the form of bounties. The protective duties imposed in June last have broiigjat in 
more revenue than was anticipated. Up to the Blst October last the total receipts 
from these duties amounted to Bs. 106 lakhs, and it is calculated that at least 
Bs. 60 lakhs represent the extra revenue arising from the enhancements in duties. 
Thus, even if allowance is made for the commitments of the Government of India 
in respect of the bounties contemplated by Sections 3 and 4 of the Act, it is 
probable that there will be a considerable net surplus of revenue from these pro- 
tective duties, as compared with the estimate framed when the duties were imposed* 
The Government of India, therefore, propose to recommend to the Legisiatlve 
Assembly, as soon as it meets in January next, that the Protection now afforded 
to the Industry should be supplemented by bounties. 

*‘The exact form which these bounties will take, and other q^uestious connected 
with the best method of working the system, will require detailed consideration, 
but the choice seems to lie between bounties on the different classes of raw steel 
specified in paragraph 2 above at rates equivalent to the additional duties proposed 
and bounties on finished steel produced in India, so calculated as to give approxi- 
mately the same financial return to the industry. As at present advised the 
Government of India are in favour of the latter altern^ive, and their recommen- 
dation will probably take the form that the bounty should amount to Es. 20 per 
ton on finished steel produced in India. They are further of opinion that these 
bounties should be given for one year from the 1st October last to the 80th 
September next, that they should be subject to a limit of Rs. 60 lakhs, and that 
before the period indicated expires, the whole matter should be reviewed in the 
light of the circumstances then prevailing in order that it may be decided before 
the opening of the autumn session whether it is necessary or advisable to place 
fresh proposals before the Assembly. 

“The Tariff Board was precluded by its terms of reference from considering any 
form of Protection other than that contemplated by Section 2 of the Steel Industries 
(Protection) Act, but the Government of India have ascertained that the Board 
warmly approves of the additional Protection, which it has found to be necessai'y, 
taking the form of bounties 

The Tariff Board was also engaged during the period under review of examin- 
ing the question of protection of Paper, Ink, Glue, Indian Cement etc, on which 
the report Is expected in the current year. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

Like the Lee Enquiry and Report in the first half of the; year, the 
most Tin portaiit;:; piiMic , affair in the second -half of 1924' was the enquiry 
instituted by . the ' Reforms Committee into the working of the Reforms 
Act. The circuiBstaooes' , -under ■ which this Committee was constituted 
and its personnel and terms of reference have been set forth in the 
last issue of - this Register (se-e. ToL L p. 541). , The Committee began 
its work on the 4 th '-August 1924 -and assembled in the committee 
room of the; As-sembly chamber , at Simla for only an hour and a half 
to settle the ' preliminaries and the - details regarding procedure. The 
non-official Indian members who had not till then been taken into the 
secrets of the Government were supplied with official papers together 
with the GoTt. of India's Circular and the replies of the provincial 
Governments thereto. In the next two days short private meetings 
were held like the first for studying the official papers. 

As regards the witnesses who appeared before the Committee, it 
should be remembered that the Swarajists as a party boycotted the 
enquiry. Pt. Motilal Nehru had been ofibred a seat on the Committee 
but he had refused, partly on the ground that the terms of reference 
■were very restricted. In the course of the evidences taken however 
it appeared that as a matter of fact these limitations were not strictly 
adhered to. It was the liberals mainly who accepted the enquiry; 
the three most prominent iion-ofiicials, namely Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jinnah ^ and Dr. Paranjpye, who were on the committee were liberals ; 
and the witnesses who appeared were mostly either Liberal ex- Ministers 
or representatives of the Liberal party. 

On August 7th the Committee held the first public sitting and 
examined Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister of the C. P. Mr. N. K. 
Kelkar, another ex-Minister from the same province, was next examined 
on the 9th and the lith. They both condemned Diarchy and 
pronounced it unworkable, and suggested complete provincial autonomy 
and responsibility in the centre. On the iSth August Messrs PL N„ 
Kunzru and G. N. Misra appeared on behalf of the D. P. Liberal 
Association, and the next day one of the most sensational piece of evidence 
was tendered by Lala Harkishen Lai, the ex-Minister of the Punjab. 
On August 18th and 19th Mr. C. Y. Ohintamani, the U. P. ex-Minister, 
was examined and made some startling revelations. It was a scathing 
exposure of the methods of the bui’eaucracy in working the oonstitutiori 
and greatly perturbed the official members. Mr. Pradhan of Bombay, 
and Mr. Barkat All representing the Punjab Muslim League were next 
examined on the 19th. In the next ’ten days some of the other 
liberal organisations appeared through their representatives Mr. B. S. 
Kamat for the Deccan Sab£a, and Mr. Chittale for the Bombay Liberals. 
Other prominent liberals wh€*^ appeared were Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
of Bombay and^Mr.^Raja Ali of the Council of State. Mrs. Dipnarayan ' 
Singh ^(Mrs. Lila Singh) appeared on behalf of the newly formed 
Woman's League, and a7i official, Sir ' Frederick Gauntlett, gave evidence 
as a financial expert'. The Comnyttee then ' adjourned by the end of 
August to the 1 6th October'- when further evidence was taken. 
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In October it was expected tliat the Coiiimittee woiM reassemble to draw 
np its report, but instead it went on exainining anotheT batcli of AritnessCvS. 
On October 16t!i 8iir ,:.Pr'- G. 'Mitter^ of Bengal was examined. Like 

tlie other Ministers, lie too condemned diarchy. Next day Sir Purusliottamdas 
Thakurdas appeared before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay merchants. 
Tlio most remarkable evidence was tendered by Mr. Eazl-ul-Hnff, tlie faiiimis 
uiistalaried Minister of Bengal, on the 18th October. It was all a sorry 
exhiDition of hate and anger and malice of e\rerytliiag Indian. On October 
20tli Sir John Maynard appeared to contradict the damaging statements of 
Lala Ilarldshen Lai Next day Sir Chiinanlai Setaivad made revelations in 
the working of the Refornis in Bombay which were as startling as those 
made by the other ex-Ministers. On the 22nd Mr. Jiabiriiddin Ahmed created 
a S(iandal and Sir Abclur Rahim gave his reactionary views oo, the 33r<l. Next 
day, October 24th, the Committee’s investigations came to a close after the 
examination of two minor officials, after which preliniinahes for drawing up 
the report were settled. In the following pages a summary of the evidences 
tendered ivS given. 

Evidence of Mr, S. M. CMtiiayis. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee held its first public sitting on the 7th Aiigiist 
when it examined for three and a quarter liouis Mr. S. M. Cliitnavis, ex-Miuister, 
from tlie Central Provinces. Mr. Chitnavis stood for the grant of full responsibility 
in rjrovinces and partial responsibility in the Government of India, rebixation of 
Governor’s (control over Ministers, statutory enforcement of the corporate resiion- 
sibility of Ministers, and a united purse, but removal of the control of the Finance 
department from a member of the Executive Council, and a relaxation of the 
existing financial, legislative, and administrative control over Ministers. 

]\Ir. Cliitnavis said that he was a Deputy Commissioner before entering 
the Council and thus had considerable experience of official business. 
He was Minister for the first three years and was reappointed 
Minister after the second elections till March 1920, when, owing to the 
attitude of the Council, the Ministers had to resign. 

The President drew the attention of the witness to a statement in his memo- 
randum about the electorate, whereupon witness conftrnied his opinion that 
although the urban electorate wms more advanced than the rural, generally 
speaking, the electorate was illiterate. In the Legislative Council there were no 
parties and lie strongly believed that the party system could not be developed 
without the introduction of responsibility. There were about a dozen of his 
followers but generally the Ministers had to depend upon oflioial support to 
avoid defeat. There was no Ministry in the proper sense as there xvas no corpo- 
rate responsibility. The Government of India Act, said Mr. Chitnavis, did not 
seem to recognise corporate responsibility. 

The President began his examination with reminding the witness 
tliat generally even the electorate created by the Reforms Act of 1919 was 
illiterate and that half the population of the province comprised of the depressed 
classes among whom the percentage of educated persons was the lowest, but 
the implications of this question could not be left unchallenged, and replying to 
loading questions of Sir T* B. Sapru and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Cliitnavis 
opined that the interests of the masses and tiie mteliigentsia were the same and 
tliat so far no legislation merely promoting sectional and coiiimuiiai interest had 
been promoted. Moreover, he said that a great movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes was already on foot and the attitude of the last Council about 
these classes was most sympathetic. Sir T. B. Sapru got out of Mr. Cliitnavis 
the fact that when a resolution was discussed in^the first Council for permitting 
the depressed classes to use wells a larg^ nmnber «of Brahmin members 
supported it, 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman asked witness whether he advocated any revision 
of rule 49 which defines the powers of the Government of India over provincial 
legislatures and of schedule two. He was asked to imd Jlxein on 4he spot and 
express an opinion. Mr. Chitnavis said that? at the spur of the moment he had 
nothing to suggest hy way of improvement. As the I^resldent and Sir Heniy 

5(b) • 
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Moneriett-Smitli wore about to make much of tins opinion, Sir T. Saprii 
miR'ii'eBted that not beiiij,^ a lawyer witness could not be expeeteci to mtiirpret 
the (jovemmeiit of India Act from the legal view-point. 

Witness had exposed the ligidity of control of the Finanee 
department. The President now asked whether witness ^ would have 
acted diHerently if he had been a Finance Meiiiber. Mr. thitnavLs 
blushed and replied that not generally. In anotlier inatam.'.e ho Buggested 
the conversion of all non-votable itcins into votable, and the rresiuent 
asked iiow would witness like the prospect if he had been a Deputy Comimssioner 
himself. Witness laughed and said some protection could bo provided but 
what form it should take , lie did not vsay. It was in reply to Sii\ Sivas\vamy 
that he agreed that a public service comoiission might be set iip in proviiieos 
aitiiough he was in favour of leaving patronage in the hands of Ministers assisted 
by stall selection committees. 

In reply to Mr. Jinnah he told the committee that at present the l^IiuLsicrs' 
pligiit was worst. The legislature might pass a vote of no-confidence or the 
Governor might dismiss Mm. As he was responsible to both, he could depend 
on neither. As conditions for such a state of affairs did not exist he warded 
the Ministers to retain their seats or go out as was determined by the Coun<‘ii 
vote. That was the way to develop responsibility. He , was convinced that by 
tlie grant of Ml responsibility in tiie provinces and partial in the centre tiie 
existing position would alone be eased and he opposed re-entry of transfeiTed 
subjects as reserved subjects. Sir Alexander Muddiman thereupon asked as to 
how would then the present deadlock in the 0. P. be met He thought that as 
Mr. Chitnavis had been treated badly by the Council he could get a satisfactory 
answer, but here Mr. Gnitnavis made the strongest case. He believed that he 
was turned out not because of want of personal confidence but because the 
majority in the Council wanted to put an end to diarchy, and as soon as 
diarchy disappeared he would take office. He believed that the present Gouncii 
contained the best elements from Ms province, but Sir Alexander quoted from 
the C. F. Government’s reply stating that the present Council vras not like 
tlie old one in the matter of ability. Mr. CMtnavis diflhred and reiterated Ids 
opinion. He urged that the position could not be met without the revision of the 
Government of India Act as a whole and that at present there could bo only 
two parties, Government vers}4s people. Sir Arthur Froom, representative of 
the European interests, suggested that Indians should have more training before 
claiming further powers. Mr. Chitnavis had no difficulty in showing tiiat the 
soli of diarchy could not grow such a plant and that opposition to further advaiU'.e 
would only wmrsen matters. Dr. Praiijpye asked whether Mr. Chitnavis was not 
disappointed in the light of expectations with which he entered office. Witness 
confessed it was so and as joint responsibility of Ministers had not l)een 
enforced or] momoted,^ lie urged that the s^^stem like that adopted by Lord 
Willirigdon in selecting a Cliief ^linister and asking him to select his owm 
colleagues should be followed in other provinces. 

Sir T. B. Sapru made the most important suggestion that unless law and 
justice were transferred to popular control it would be impossible to develop a 
party system, because these were subjects with which the people came most 
into touch. Mr. Chitnavis agi’eed, and Sir Muhammad Sliafi altempted in vain 
later to make witness revise this opinion. Replying to the Maharajah of Burdwaa 
witness stated that much of the distrust against Ministers was clue to their 
supposed association with the Government on questions of law and order. 


Mr. N.* K Kelkar's iFideiice 

On August 9t]i Mr. '“N. K. Kelkar, anotlier ox-minister of the 0. P wa< 
examined. Mr. Felkar endorsed in broad outline the measure of poIilir*‘ii 
progress demanded by Mr. Chitna^ds. When cross-examined in turn 
by >ir Alexander Muddnuam Sir Mj^ammad Shah, Mr. Jinnah Dr 
I mnjpye aiid vSir^ T^j Bahadur Sapru, he refused to yield even aii 
meh of ground and agree to an^ alternative which would minimise the ' exis- 
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ting evil but still assure proper representatioa to tlie luinorities, The extent of 
tlie interest aroused by liis evidence can be gatbered iVoni tlie tact that ^Y]leil flie 
eoimuittee rose after a three . boars sitting only four iiiombers had 
examined Mm and Sir T. B. Sapru Had just begun. His written 
uiemoraiiduiii itself was a weighty dociiiiieiit running to 2G pages 
in close print and extending to 128 paras.^^ Tiie most interesting part of 
the oiemoranduiii wms a categorical enumeration of ‘some’ of the cases wliore tlie 
Services’ man poohpoohed the Minister by getting the G overnor to over-rule him. 
This tale of woe contained mention of those responsible for the acts bat tlie 
copy supplied to the press deleted the mention of all names. Por instance, 
during the non-co-operation days Mr, Kelkar liad laid down that a lenient view be 
taken of boys who had left schools or failed to observe certain rules, but the 
head master of a school did not take the boys back and did not allow them to 
appear in the matriculation examination. The Mnister issued a different order 
with which the Director of Public Instruction was not satisfied and asked liiin to 
wdtlidraw it. As he did not witlidraw it, the Director got the Governor to uijset 
the order. In another case the Minister did not tliink that a particular oiiii^er 
required a motor car for the discharge of his duties, but the Governor over-i'iiied 
him. Then again he had laid down that no non-co-operator be debaiand fram 
being the office-bearer of any local body. But despite this one Commissiouer 
refused to confirm the election of a non-cooperator president and the G overnor 
confirmed the Oomiiiissioner’s order in the first instance. Even in cases wliei'e 
an officer was serving under both halves, the Ministers were not consulted cion- 
cerning such an officer. Mr. Kelkar cited a case where a District Revenue Officer 
eonchictiog inimicipal elections was accused in the local press of exerting influ- 
ence to keep the non-co-operators out of the municipality. As the subject concern- 
ed local self-government the Minister ought to have been consulted^ before any 
action was taken against those who made the allegation, but Mr. Kelkar found 
tliat the Houie Member had ordered prosecution without even mformiiig' hirii. 
Then, again, although he was in charge of the Public "Works department, the biiii- 
dings pjugrainme concerning other departments was never referred to him. No 
\vonder, Mr. Kelkar declared, there wms dyarchy within dyarclis^. 


Sir Muhammad Shafi had made no secret of the fact that he considered 
provisions of the Reform Act so elastic as to make a considerable advance 
within it possible, and believed that under section 19A rules could be 
framed Avliich would have the effect of the Secretary of State’s voiimtuiily 
giving up his power of superintendence, direction and control. Mr. 

Kelkar, had no difficulty in clearly explaining^ that Section 19A permits 

the Secretary of State merely to restrict and regulate liis power but this 
regulation must Ije in accordance with the purpose of the Act. And, as the 
purpose of the Act is the establishment of djuirehy and mantenance of tlie 
Secretary of State’s control unimpaired, no rule under the Act can divest tlie 
Secretary of State of his supreme power. Therefore within the ied tlicre can 
be no responsible Government in provinces although some moi'e subjects cau be 
transferred. Moreover section 131 of the Act clearly precludes any action wiiicJi 
wuukl have the po\yer of removing the Secretary of State’s control over the 
administration of India. 

asked Dr. Sapru, ‘I would end 
reply of Mr. Kelkar. WMuld 
, murdered, rejoined the wit- 
ness. As Mr. Kelkar had suggested several qualifications for candidates iDcliid- 
ing his being a graduate, Sir Sivaswuiini asked whether it won’t exclude men 
like Mr. Chintamani and Mr. Sastri. Mr. Kelka 2 ‘’s resourcefulness and 
liumour got him wonderfully out of the dilficulty. The one, ho said, 
was a journalist who kneweverythingaboutthe woidd, and tlieotlier was the Presi- 
dent of tlie Servants of India Society. His real aim was that educated and 
qualified men alone sliould come in, because the:,^ could understand the position 
and make helpful criticism. As this would lay him open tc the charge of trying 
to establish an oligarchy of the educated men, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked 
}iQ\Y he would meet that charge. Mr. Kelkar -was cp ick in poiniing to the 
patriotism and unselfishness of educated classes whiclf sho, l d guarantee fair and 
just dealings for ail, ' If a 'man was .. not unselfish thendle addedtlie was not 
educated. : '' 
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Then Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith plainly asked witness wliethor he ^ would 
be satisiied with ttie transfer oi* some more subjects and even ‘minor’ 
amendments of the Act. What is meant by minor amendinontsV iiK^uirecl Mr* 
Kelkar, and added, certainly it does not mean the transfer of all subjects and 
abolition of dyaichy.’ 'Oh, no,’ replied Sir Henry. What officials aim at^ is 
tlie transfer of some more unimportant subjects and nothing beyond that. 
They want to maintain rigid control of the Government of India oven* 
provincial legislation, as is evidenced from Sir Henry’s Question, whether 
witness thought Parliament would agree to the relaxation of Simla's control 
in that respect Mr. Jinnah intervened saying that witness would not be 
exiiected to know what Parliament Avould think or do. 

Tlie legislative secretaiw then turned his attention to Mi. Kelkar ’s advoeaes" 
that tiie services sliould be secured against the vagaries of voting by tlie passing 
of an Act of legislature. Sir Henry put forward the usual cry of his class as to 
what would happen if one Council u])set the Act passsed by its predecessor : 
could there be then security for public servants ? There might be a swing of 
the pendulum and a party which voted the Services Act might become a 
minority in the next legislature and the opposition might upset the Act. 
Mr. Kelkar pointed out that such a thing was not conceivable from a responsible 
legislature. Surely mother countries all Parliaments possessed tliat power, but none 
used it. On the other hand, Mr. Kelkar was most anxious to maintam the indepen- 
dence of the services. Sir Henry turned his attention to anotlier flank. 
Supposing, he asked, law and order were tmnsferred, would the Gouu- 
eils support the authorities in mainlaining it, because they had not done so far. 
Mr. Kelkar had no diffic^xlty in pointing out that if the Government had not 
received the help in full measure it was because it was not responsible, that it 
did not take the meml)ers into its confidenceT-not even the Ministers—and that, 
for instance, it was because of its obstinacy in supporting a wrong order of the 
District Magistrate regarding the Nagpur flag agitation that the Council passed 
a vote of censure. But in case responsible government was introduced, he liad 
no doubt that he would be supported by a majority in all actions whether exe- 
cutive or legislative. 

Sir Henry next asked whether witness would retain the Crown’s veto* Mr. 
Kelkar replied in the affirmative, because such veto power is merelj^ formal* 
Sir Henry perhaps thought that if witness spoke against this veto it might 
smell of independence. Sir Alexander Muddiman asked whether if all the subjects 
were transferred witness would agree to the retention of Simla’s control in the 
form at present in force regarding the tra .sferred subjects under Devolution 
Rule 42. Mr. Kelkar refrained from giving reply without properly studying 
the rule section. 

Tlie Maharaja of Burclwan who followed Sir Henry was told witness 
that he thought dyarchy had not been given a fair trial. He at first 
wanted to entrap witness by suggesting that Ministers should have the 
right to attend all Cabinet meetings and vote, but that distinction between the 
reserved and transferred halves should be maintained. Would the Ministers be 
then happy, asked he? Mr. Kelkar said this might satisfy the Ministers’ 
personal vanity but the scheme was chimerical. Or, in the alternative, said the 
Maharaja, would , witness agree to enforcing real dyrachy, which liad not been 
done in any province, by dividing them into two halves with sexmrate purses. 
Mr. Kelkar said the government must be indivisible and divisions would not 
work. But then, rejoined the Maharaja, the government was undivided because the 
Governor was responsible for the government of the province and would act with 
I tlie twm halves separately. You can’t dissect the Governor, Mr. Kelkar put it bhuitiy. 
The Maharaja proceeded to find out whether if there was provincial aiitcmoniy 
and the Minister in charge of the portfolio of Law and Order felt called upon 
to use Regulation HI gf 1818, wdlxld the Council support him. Dr. Sapru slipped 
in a remark that there may be no Regulation III. The Maharaja retorted tiiat 
he was not talking of periods when there would be pandemonimn in India. 
M.i\ Kelkar, liowever, gawe it back. He had no doubt that if called upon to 
[take repressive measures he would do so and have full support of the pui>iic. 


% 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCES 

UmTED PBOYmcES Lieeb.vl Association 

On the 13 August the Reforms Engtiiry Committee lieaitl the first batch of: 
witnesses on behalf of political associations. Mr. HiiclayQatli Kimzrii and Mr. 
Ookaraimath Misra appeared before the committee to be examlDed on views 
submitted in its niemorandimi by the United Fi'ovincosLiheral Assodation. In its 
memoi’andum the Association remaiked that the restricted scope of the ejiciiiiry 
was calculated seriously to impair its usefulness and i-eiteratod the conviction tkit 
the constitutional problem required investigation on a large scale by a more author- 
itative and representative body. The , Association, howeveis hoped that the result 
of^ the committee’s enquiry would demonstrate the necessity for such an investig- 
ation and it was in that hope that it had dem'dcd to place its views before tlicj 
committee. The Association thought that any large devolution of power fi'oui 
the Secretaiy of State to the Central and Provincial G-overnnients \Ym extremely 
difficult to oiToet by mere amendment of rules, Siieli devolution would 
liave to be accompanied by greater controi of the Indian 
legislature over the Executive Goverrmient and, while it may be possible iindiu' 
the Act to secure a certain amount of indepenxlence for the Government of 
India and the Provincial Gfoverniiients, such independence would be very diilereiit 
from real, genuine, Responsible Grovernnient. Without amendment of the Act no 
element of responsibility can be introduced into the Central Government, iioi* 
would introduction of complete Responsible G-overniiient in the province 
without corresponding changes in the Central G-overnment lead to harmonious 
working of the adiiiiiiistrative machine. 

The , Association recognised that epnstitutionally Pariianieiit was supreme, but 
emphasised that in determining the time and manner ®f constitutional advances 
Indian opiiiio:a wms entitled to proper weight The last few 3 "ears had witnessed 
a remarkable growth of political consciousness in the country and there was 
nothing more striking than the influence which the educated or political classes 
had acquired with the mass of , the people. It required sympathetic 
Iiandling and constructive statesmanship to divert the energy of the people into 
fruitful channels. 

The Association next proceeded to meet the objections advanced against pre- 
mature advance and in this connection recalled the words of Lord Bryeo that 
“'there are moineiits when it is safer to go forward than to stand sfili, wiser to 
confer institution even if they are liable to be abused, than to foment discontent 
by withholding them”. As for internal dissensions, the Association pointed to 
tlie constant efforts being made by tlindu and Muslim leaders to improve rela- 
tions blit at any rate so far as the demand for Self-Government was concernecl, 
Muhamedans were at one with Hindus, though as a minority they were anxious to 
have tlieir partieiilar interests adequately protected. 

On the question of untouchables the Association declared that this problem 
is quoted by those hostile to Indian advance and pointed out tliat the custodians 
of political power hitherto cannot claim a record of useful activiiy to their 
credit on behalf of tlie untouchables. On the other hand, with the growtli of 
new consciousness in the country, the Association thought that tlie future of; 
the problem of untouchables can be envisaged liopefufly. In any ease tlie 
existence of this problem may be used for effectively safeguarding the interest 
of minorities, but cannot justify an 5 ^ opposition to progress. Political ideals are 
the greatest levellers of communal and sectarian diilerences and, as in the case 
of Canada, common national institutions create common nationality. 

A\^ith regard to the electorate, the Association strongly niaiiitaiaed that only 
by the exercise of political power will the elector acquire real political existence. 
It was of opinion that the electorate in India was at least as well prepared for the 
exeicise of political power as was the electorate in England wlren the Reforms 
Act of 1832 was passed. The existing partial res1ronsibility,could not discipline 
the electoj’ate. In any case those who advised India to wait untii 1929 could 
not seriously think that such objections would by that time disappear, 

AX lEBEMOVABLE EXECUTIVE AND lERESPOXSIICiE LEOISnATUEE 

The Association holds that these arguments overlook certain administrative 
considerations which make the anfencln:|pat of the constitution 
imperatively necessary and narrated some • such considerations 

6 • . ■ 
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both in the ease of the Central Government and Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the Central, it is pointed out, that conflicts between an irremovable 
executive and an irresponsible legislature are bound to be more numerous as 
time goes on and siicli a system cannot effectually' tram people on responsibiiitv 
nor cmi Government act with confidence, vigour and independence beeause, on 
li.ie one hand, it tries to be responsible to the popular Assembly and on the otiier, 
has to hike orders from Whitehall. jSTor is even the executive united by homo- 
, geneity of political views and outlook. The Association therefore U3;ges iiul 
^ responsibility in tlie Central Govenioient in respect of civil administration 
reserving for die present in the hands of the Yicerey foreign, political and army 
f ahhirs. ■ , ' . . 

' Tlie Association then points out that there are legal and constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of adequate action under Section 19 A and quotes Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s views in tlieir support. Wliile relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
of State can be brought about by rules or convention, conflicts cannot be avoided 
unless the Assembly has control over the executive. The Act must, therefore, 
be amended without prejudice to this demand. 

SUGGESTED CHjVN-GES m THE ACT 

The Association suggested advance within the Act by the following methods: 
H) that rules under Section 19- A should provide that the Secretary of State 
should in the matter of purely local interests intervene only in exceptional 
cases where the Government of India and legislature are in agreement ; (2) 
that there should be free initiative in legislation and finance, the interference 
of the Secretary of State being confined to cases invching imperial interests ; 
(3) that the financial control of the Secretary of State be taken away consistent 
with the pro\fision enabling him to discharge his obligations incurred on behalf 
of India in England; (4) that the statutory qualification imder Section 
prescribing proportions in the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council be 
removed, because it is not desirable that members of the permanent services 
should have any controlling. voice in tlie shaping of Indian policy: (5) that fran- 
chise be widened in the case of the central legislature and strength of both 
houses increased ; (6) that the Viceroy’s certification power be limited only 
to cases involving safety and tranquillity and omitting mention of tlio 

word interest; (7) tliat in order to got greater security of the budget the 
Assembly be given full control over the budget, but if the Assembly went wrong 
the Governor General could eertfiy, under the power to be mamtained in 
respect of the three excluded departments. As regards items of expenditure 
under Section G7-T-(3) they should bo met out of a non-votable consolidated 
fund ; (8) that control over the services be transferred to the G overnment of India 
subject to guarantee for the right of services of the Seeretaiy of State should 
delegate his power provided the various Governments are given power to 
abolish appointment. 

The Association holds that dyarchy has failed. Provincial subjects are so 
inter-connected that any division is bound to create difficulties. Tliere has been 
no active co-operation between the two halves nor had the principle of collective 
responsibiliiy of Sliriisters been accepted in practice. The Government oi: 
India’s control over legislation of tlie transferred side lias not given that me- 
asure of mitiative and freedom which the framers of the scheme recommended. 
If aiinisters and Executive Coimeillors and Governors cannot wmrk Itarmoniously, 
responsibility in certain subjects is merely a source of friction. If cxmipeti- 
tion between the two halves for funds is to continue and if control of the services 
in transferred side is not to *1)6 vested in Ministers, it is high time that the 
system disappeared and is replaced by Ml Responsible Government in the 
Provuices with a Oahinet system of Iflinisters, and there can be no half-way 
house letween the present system and full responsibility. The act must tlierefore 
be amended, but m view of the terms of reference, the Association also made 
the following suggestions 

(1) That •provindal sqj^jeets slioiiM not ordinarily be subject to legislation 
central legislarare ; (2) That a41 except agency subjects be transferred : 
(3) ihat, subject to tjie provision stated above, Governors-in-Council and 
Governors acting witli Ministers should have full control over the services under 
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them: (4) That the restrictions on previous sanction of to Govemor-Creneral 
i:or provincial legislation be removed ; (5) That the character of non-vo table items 
be strictly defined and their extent reduced to the narrowest limit; (6) That 
the ijosition of Grovernors be that of a constitutional Governor and the rules 
loader Section 49 be so framed, as to conform in every respect to the provisions, 
of the Act and report of the Joint Select Committee. 

Evidence of Lala HarMshen Lai ' ; 

On August . 14th Lala .HarMshan . Lai, Ex-Minister, , of. the Punjab^ was exaniined 
at length by: the Committee.' His was a sensational piece, of .evidence, lor he 
did not mince matters in exposing Diarchy in all its naked ugliness as worked 
in his province. It was only his inexhaustible fund of humour which niade the 
Committee burst out into frequent peals of laughter that acted as the saving: gi’ace, 
to the revelations he made- He believed that so long as^ coininimai 
representation existed RespohsiMe Goveriiinent was impossible in the 
Punjal). He observed that under the reforms the power of G-ovemprs had been 
increased and opined that Dyarchy could not be worked without making 
isnprovements which would in effect be the negation of Dyarchy. The office of 
the Minister was merely glorified -without power. He also opposed the Meston 
settlement. In the interest of the administration lie wouicl remove Dyarchy 
and have all Ministers, but in the interest of the people he would first 
remove commimai representation, 

Questioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman witness said he was in charge of 
AgricTilture, Industry, Public Works Department, po-operation etc. He said 
the Punjab Ooiincil was divided into religious groups with an under- ciiiTent 
of urban and rural rivalry. His colleague was Mian Fazli Hussain and as the 
latter had a Iiliiliameclan section with him, he was inore iiiflueiitial and the 
position of wutness from the point of view of majority was unreal 

President: You think parties are run on communal lines' and that. toy 'are, 
great obstacles to further advance ? 

A: That is so. 

Q: How would you combat it ? 

A : I would do away with the evil of communal representation. 

. Q : You know Miihamedans form 55 per cent, of the population of the pro- 
ymee while their representation at present is less than their population would 
nistify. If there were a general electorate Muhamedans might come into the 
legislature in large numbers than at present. Then also party may be run on 
communal lines. 

A : Not exactly to the same proportion. In the Punjab Miihamedans are in 
a majority and should not claim the privileges of a minority. 

Q : If under a mixed electorate Miihamedans come back vuth a majority ? 

A : Not always, but I have been ruled by them in the past. (Laughter). 

. In his memorandum Lala Harldshan Lai had complained that there was no 
single Govt, or Cabinet Govt, in the province and that joint Cabinet consultations 
were few. The President said the Act did not prohibit it. 

Witness replied that unfortunately the Governor went by the letter of the law. 

As for joint consultation between the two Ministers this never oceuxTed 
because lie was told by the -Governor' that the interpretation of law was that 
each Minister should act on his individual responsibility. 

President : You were then divided into water-tight conipartiiients ? 

,;:,,V;A:::;Yes.'\' ; 

4A: t Were you in , s second Minister ? 

A: Yes, ill sympathy, wutli his social life {laughter), but I objected very 
strongly to liis political views. , 

President : If there had been joint consultation betiffeen the "two Ministers 
would you have carried on together ? ® . 
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A : We would not Imve flown at each other’s throats (Laughter). 

Q : What would havo been the position on the whole ? 

A : If it was really that the Governor sided with him, I wonkl certainly 
have gone out 

In his memorandum witness stated: “There have been at tiinevS as many as 
5 local Governments in the province of the Ponjab. The , Governor of a Ih o- 
vlnce now has more powers than in pre-reform days being less under tlie 
supervision, direction and guidance of the Governor-General on one side, the 
Councils and the Ministers being powerless to check him on tlie other side. 
Further, the Governor, being solely responsible for the seiwices, creates a some- 
what undignified position for members and Ministers”. 

The President asked as to what vvitness wanted, regarding the services. 

Mi% Harldshan Lai replied that Ministers must have full control of the 
services and would protect the ofhee. He was, however, wiiiing to give to the 
services the right of appeal to the Governor., - 

Witness also complained strongly against the Finance Department and. said 
that the finances of the transferred departurents were at the mercy of the Finance 
Member, Blnance Secretary and clerks in the Finance Department. 

The President asked if there was any grievance about allocation of funds. 

A ; It wavS never observed in practice. The Finance Department over-ruled 
him many times. Once he wanted to send an officer to study Cement oversea, s 
and he was not grantexl the demand because tiio Frnance Department thought, the 
scheme was not useful. ^ 

Q : Would you favour a separate purse ? 

. A : I want a Unitary Government and not divisions. 

WitneSvS stated in his memorandum that influence in tlic Coimeil was in 
proportion to the patronage that any member of Government could put on his 
side. 

Questioned hj the President he explained that official patronage iacjluded 
the promise of appointment as Hon. magistrates, water eoncesions cte. 

Harldshan Lai complained in his statement that the Chief Seci’etai^^” 
was perhaps more powerful tluin any other member of the Govei*nment;. MMiy was 
it so, asked the President. Bocmise, replied witness, he vns neither responsil^le 
nor irresponsible. B'ive or six persons acted as Chief. Secretary during tlio 
Ihiidyfour months lie held office. The President thereupon pointed out that 
the frequent change of personnel should lessen the case for peisoruil influence 
which an experienced Chief Secretary could exert- 

. A : The power was there and they used it. 

Answering the President witness said that Secretaries had the rigid of pre- 
audience with tlie Governor and thereby influence him before Ministers could 
present their case._ The President suggested that it was quite dii'fereiit if such 
m interview prejudiced tlie case, but speaking from personal, experience in 
the Government of India he thought this right of Seci'etaries saved members 
a good deal of trouble and time. 

Witness replied that the posilion i.n the Punjab Government was differenl. 
There were not so many cases that Ministers could not personal! v explain to 
the Governor and the hie used to vvait at his table when the Secretary got 
pre-audience. He advocated that this right of the Secretaries should be taken 
away in both halves and thauthe English system of appointing permanent 
under-Secretaries of Dojiartments merely to acquaint j)i[inisters with the ]')re- 
vious history of caseSa be follov^^d. At present Secretaries wore eonstantlv 
changing. During his ministership five Secretaries changed in one of Ills 
departments. They had never to work more than he and gave him practically 
no assistoce of value. ^ 

^ Division of the Electokate. 

With reference to the pmaxk f)! witness that big areas had to be canvassed 
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by caiididates, tlie President , asked wlietlier lie considered the Pimjab too 

big. 

, "Witness: E lias been made bigger by communal representation. It is divided 
into tmity^Avo paids for ^ M t%venty-two parts for Hindns and in 

still bigger areas, namebj' twelve parts for Siklis. Tins made canvassing and 
toiicli with coiistitnen^^^ most dfficiilt If there were mixed electorates the 
rimjab would be divided into seventy parts and matters would be easy. 

Tlie President referred to the statement of witnevss that in the central legis- 
lature also representation looked like communal rather than provincial. 

Lala Harldslien Lai explained that he had not heard of members from the 
Iriiipiab in the Assembly meeting as such and discussing a common policy, but 
he had heard of voting parties on eommmial lines. 

The President^ enquired whether lie would like representation in the central 
legislature to be indirect, namely, provincial councils would elect representatives 
to the central legislature thereby ensuring that the views of the provincial ma- 
jority would be voiced in tlie centre. 

A: I am in favour of the newest and the latest iiiacliinerv both in politics 
and ill industries (Laughter). 

Q: You won’t have that system because you think it would mean going 
back to tlie old practice? 

A: I think the Government of India has been going back gradually 
(Laughter). 

President: I hope not personally ? A: No. # 

Lala Harkishenlal stated in his memorandimi that ‘“iiiiaiicial arrangements of 
Local anci Central Goverments, namely, provincialising of rural revenues and 
centralising urban revenues, the income-tax and super-tax, suggested very iin- 
desirabie competition and rivalry and creation within the province of what he 
calls in esponsible functionaries, such as railways and income-tax collectors.” 

Asked by tlie President to explain his vie'ws he said he would like to provin- 
cialise the traffic staff and he did not ‘think the central income staff had improved 
matters. He believed that if certain departments of the Railways knew they 
were responsible to the local Government their behaviour wmiikl change. 

President: Then you wmnt to introduce Dyarchy in this respect, although you 
are against Dyai^ehy? (Laughter).^ 

A: Yes, it may be tried in this case. 

President: What is your objection to division of revenues ? 

A. : I have heard rural members in Council tell urban members that they 
did not contribute to provincial revenues and this may cause trouble in 
future. 

President: What are the special privileges of the civil service you refer to, 
wdiieh you say stand in the way of free development of responsible institiitioiiB? 

A: They are made Governors and members' of the Executive Council. 

I. C. S. AxD EeBPOXSIBLE IXSTITtlTIOXS. 


Presidcait ; The Government of India Act provides only for service under the 
Chmvii and appointment need not go to civil service men. 

A : I am not awmre of any other man who had got it. 

President : Sir Thomas Holland was a geologist and was a Member of llio 
Yieeroy’s CoiincD. , ' ■ . 

A : He was, and he had to go (Laughter). » 

■; .President : There, is' now.. Sir.: B. N. Mitra. « 

b A ; Yes, then there was: ^ else: An Indian * had to get in. My 

view is that these are foreecl exceptions which do not prove the rule. 


Y^ith regard to the remark of witness that resoln'tons passed by the Council 
could not be carried out even on the transferred side,^ the Presidoot observed 
that even in the House of Commons they, were not hinging. 


Witness said that the position ' was different m the cise of tlie twu countries. 


# 
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Here wlien a resolution, of the Council was passed the Minister was willing to 
carry tlie recommendations, biu effect could not be giyen. 

President: The Minister could resign. 

A : I did resign four times but fe was ineffectiye. 

Mr. Jinnah: You had to carry resignation in yoim pocket? (Laughter) 

"■■■■■'■'A;: Idid.:: 

President.:; 'Eesignation was inoperative. 

A : It was not accepted. (Laughter) 

, Lala Harldshen Lai then detailed how there were really five GoYerniiientvS in 
his province instead of one, tlie two Executive members, the two Ministers, pci 
the Chief Secretary were doing in their individual capacity what they likea 
ivitliont consiilting others, There was no joint consultation and when he asked 
tor a joint meeting on the transferred Subjects he iwas Mold by the Governor 
that tlio law laid only individual responsibility on the Ministers. 

He then stated that the Civil Service by having all the plumes of office like 
uoyernorships and Govt, memberships retarded the advance towards respon- 
sible Goveinmeiit. He was then examined at lengtn on the point as well as on 
the Meston Award which was strongly opposed- 

Evidence of Mr. GhintamanL 

On the 18th AugustMr.C.Y.Cliintamani, ex-Minister of the II. P. evas examined 
by the Reforms Enq.uiry’^Cominittee. The memorandum he had supplied to the 
Comnuttee dealt mainly with the working of the Eefoiins Act in the IJ. P. from 
Januaiy 1921 to May 1923, during which period he was Minister and aftei’wards 
resigned, accompanied by Pandit Jagat Narain, his colleague. Tlie conclusions 
he arrives at are also mainly those expressed before the committee previously 
by a few other ex-Ministers, namely tlie abolition of unworkable dyarchy, the 
grant of full provincial autonomy and responsibility in the Central Government 
except in regard to foreign and military departments. 

sin IT. bittler’s e^vrly policy. 

Mr. Chintamani’s examination of the wmrldng of dyarchy wnsvery critical and 
was supported by innumerable instances in every branch of the departments of 
which he wns in charge. He vSaid: ‘'At the outset Sir Harcourt Butler avownd pub- 
licly and privately his intention to conduct his Government as a unitaiy govern- 
ment He had been most strongly opposed to the dyarchical system andjield 
the nnn conviction that it would not and could not work smoothly and satisfac- 
torily. It w^as due to this that the Ministers did not press beyond a certain- 
point their suggestions of larger amendments in the rules of executive business 
as they wmuld have emphasised the dyarchical nature of the Government. ^Noth- 
ing was left that could be desired in the openness and cordiality of the Finance 
Member. Ministers felt at that time that they had an ideal chief and an ideal 
colleague to act with. 

inXISTERS’ “ embarrassing and thankless ’’ POSITION. 

/‘But it w’;as some time later that the Ministers found out that they wmre not 
being taken into confidence on all subjects ; for instance, there were differences 
^ycr the Oudli Rent Bill in which the Ministers’ views did not prevail in 1922. 
iho Ministers w^ere not consulted .nor informed about the reference from the 
Goveniment of India on the ciuestion of arms rules. The Ministers also discover- 
2 a that the decisions reached at the meetings of the whole Government were 
aot carried into effect in all eases; that they w^ere taken into confidence and 
consulted at certain stages of a^subjeot but dropped out at later stages and that 
iipme times they wem never consulted nor informed. In a word the wdiole spi- 
ut of the Government underwent a disagreeable tianslormation,” The varying 
ittitnde of tlm Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, towards the Districts Boards Bi.ll, 
n cliarge of Paiidit Jagat Jfarain, at successive stages of its progress through 
ho Legislatjve Councu §nd the difficulties Ministers had to surmount on this 
account inustratecl caste well, says Mr. Ghintamani, the embarrassing andtliank- 
.ess position .of the Sliinpters in»the present system, 
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'With the advent of the new Governor, Sir Wiliiain Marris, another clianffe 
came over the situation. Weehly meetings of the whole G-ovemnieat ended in 
quarterly meetings and during the four and a half months of the Ministers 
being colleagues of Sir William Marris, ; they saw no subject of any great 
consequence considered at such meetings. Indeed it was ds-’-archy all over. 
The rightful position of the Ministers being masters in their own lioiiseliolcl 
had not been secured to them, and the ^manner in ^?hiGh the system worked 
was entirely what the Governor made it 

Mr. Chintamani next complained against the existence of the power vested 
in the Governor-Geneml in Council to control the transferred suhiects and 
urged the rules under Sec. 45 A (3) of the Act should be rewsed- Tiieb, as the 
Finance Department is common to the whole Government, it should have been 
left to the Governor as to -svliich of his colleagues should be placed in charge of 
tliat^ department But rule 36 (A) as it stands is a retieetion, said Mr. Chinta- 
mani, on the Ministers and it gives an unfair and initial advantage to tlie 
Goyernor-in-Council and the reserved subjects over the Ministers and transferred 
subjects. In fact this rule had operated to the disadvantage of the hiinisters. 

After therefore reiterating his strong protest against Rule 36, tlie iBenioran- 
dum refers to financial stringency and said that although Ministers reduced 
their expenditure to the irreducible minimum, in view of the financial stringency, 
it was not so in case of the reserved departments. If, however, he, Mr. 
Chintamani, and Pandit Jagat Narain ultimately gained their points in part, it 
was more than once at the point of resignation. Not a pie of new expenditure 
could be incurred by the Ministers without the approval of the Finance Member, 
He, Mr. Chintamani, suggested to Sir Harcourt Butler in 1922 that every 
proposal of new expenditure in any department exceeding amounts that His 
Excellency might fix for recurring and non-recurring expeinditiire might be 
circulated to all the four members of Government and where there was a 
disagreement of opinion might be considered at a meeting of the whole 
Government. But the Governor did not agree even to supply information to 
the Ministers. 

Opficlal C^vmwssiXG Agmxst ]\Iixisters. 

The niemorandam dealt wjth the Legislative Department and the Legislative 
Council. First of all, 3ilr. Chintamani pointed out that the Elinisters were after 
the first year not consulted re. the dates of Council meeting's. No dyarcliical 
distinction was observed during the first year which was a period of good- 
will and confidence. But the change after that went^ so far that on one 
occasion, so important as to be critical to the Ministers, tlie Finance 
Member sprung a surprise upon the Ministers by actually spealdng in 
Council against the position taken up by them~~a position in which tlie 
Governor and the Finance Member liad both assseiited earlier. And in 
connection witli the same measure, there was even active canvassing 
against the .Ministers’ position and, what more, the Secretary in charge of tlic 
ver,v department, to wliich the bill related, moved an amendment which the 
Minister had to repudiate and which subsequently the same Secretary wiilidrew 
saying, “at the request of the Minister.” 

The Governor, the memorandum said, should not have the power to disallow 
resolutions or motions of adjournment. It must be entirely tlie business of tlie 
President. The Governor should be either a constitutional Governor or ho 
should not be protected from criticism in the Goimcil. 

Mr. Chintamani next objected to the presence in the Legislative Council of 
nominated official members, althougli they form a small minority, because as 
non-official meniliers were rarely present in Jull strength, official votes not 
infrequently determined the result of a division. Moreover, freedom of vote, 
which should be theirs, was seldom accorded to thm and the voting was ordinarily 
by mandate. “If the hlinisters were of one opinion and the' Governor-in-Goiineil 
of another, tlie nominated official members had all to vote with the latter, 
including those serving in the Ministers’ departments even when the subject 
happened to be a transferred one. Such things do nol? promote discipline and 
do not enhance the position of Ministers.” ^ ^ 

hir, Cliintamani’s conclusion was that “there should be no nominated official 
members with the exception of the Government Advocate and there should be as 
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many Couaoil Secretaries as there were members of Goyernnient selected from 
atuoag the elected members to assist and relieve them in the Lesislative Coiiiicii. 
This would carry with it the further advantage of providing a supply of trained 
men to be later selected as Members of Government.*^ 

The memorandum next urged that in the noinination of members to the 
Finauee, Public Accounts and Pablicity Committees, the Governor should consult 
not only his reserved but also his transferred department colleagues. 

The memorandimi also urged that the number of members for depi’essecl 
classes he . raised from one to three and the allotment of a seat' to factory 
laboui'ers. 

Mr. Cliintainani urged the removal of the provision which reciuirecl the previous 
sanction of the Govemoi-General to the consideration of certain classes of 
legislation aad the insertion in its place of a provision which retained only so 
much of it as empowered the Governor or the Governor-General to return a 
Bill for further consideration in whole or in part. 

Public Services ComnssiOH Pbotesteb Act.™sT. 

Mr. Chintamani next devoted seven pages to the position of Ministers and 
the Services here. He gave several instances whem he could not do anything 
according to his own desires or the declared wish of the Legislative Council. 
Proceeding, Mr. Cliintamani opposed the constitution of a statutory Public 
Service Commission under the control of the Central Government, beaause such 
a body for the whole of India was inconsistent with autonomous and resonsible 
Government in the Provinces. Jnstead Mr. Chintamani referred to the constitution 
in the province itself of selection committees ad hoc, but if a statutory Public 
Services Commission, was preferred by any Local Government, tlieii it could have 
it, provided the Legislative Council in the Province agreed. 

Local Govmnments should have also power to make their own arrangements 
for the purchase of all stores required. 

l^Ir. Chintamani then referred to a series of instances pointing out the diileul- 
ties experienced in practically every branch of the administration owing to the 
division of subjects into reserved and transferred when as a matter of fact they 
could not be divided into water-tight compartments. He eoneiuded this part of 
the memorandum by reminding that these instances furnish a sufficient oom- 
mentary on dyarcliical constitution under which apparently camels can be 
swallowed but goats must be strained at. 

“OxLV OxE Path Opex.” 

The conclusions he arrived at in regard to the Provincial Governments as 
mentioned in the memorandum were that the present constitution has not worked 
even ^tolerably satisfactorily as wavS hoped by its advocates or by those Indians 
like Mmself. Tlie. system had proved miworkable without grave misunderstand- 
ing and frequent friction and unpleasantness which were aetrimental to efficient 
administration and good Government. There was no point in leaving it wholly or 
very much as it is because ten years have not elapsed since it was brought 
into being. Legislative enactments were meant to be instruments of good 
Government for the benefit of the people and not fetishes to be worshipped. The 
presentlAct had been tried and foimd wanting and it had failed to bring a degree 
of satisfaction to the national consciousness of educated India. There was only one 
path open and that was that the Provincial Governments should be transformed 
into fully Responsible Governments. Inclusion of more subjects in the transfer- 
vm group and the amendment of some of the rules ^vould be no solution. The 
Govpnor s excessive discretionary powers must be curtailed and he should 
be tiie_ constitutional .Governor ih the relation to the Mnistry from a cabinet with 
collective responsibility . Exception can be in the case of agency subjects wdiieli 
may be administered "direct by the Governor with the assistance of a Secretary 
or the Government of India . may .make other arrangements. The guaranteed 
rights 01 oiiicers of the. Ail India Services should be respected and their proved 
grievances redressed with due regard to the financial position of the Central 
ma Provmcml Governpeufts and in the interests of tax-payers. But future recru- 
.tment siiould be on a provincial basis by means of competitive examinations. 
Ehere should *be no statutory Public Services Commission until the Government 
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m made responsible to the Legislature. All legislation by the central Legislature 
in relation to a provincial subject should be done away with and provincial 
G-overnments should be relieved of contribution to the Goveriiinent of India. 

On the nieaioranduni Mr. Chiutamaui was examined for three hours by the 
President. Replying to a ' question about the Governor’s relation lie sai«i : 
■We,. Ministers, were prepared to work' strictly dyarchical system of Government, 
but not a sembdemi-unitary dyarcliical Govemaient. 

On August 19tli the evidence of Mr. Chintaniani was coiidoxled after an 
examination of over two hours. 

Replying to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, witness said that rales of executive biiskiess 
were not in eoiiformity with the spirit of the Act, because tliey took aw'ay froin 
the 'Minister the right of independence which should be his and had lirouglit ii:t 
the necessity of the Governor’s sanction,' coneuiTeiieo, or control nt almost evs^ry 
step. The 'new Governor (Sir 'William.' Marris) even wanted to go back upon 
these rules to. the disadvantage of the Minister. He, the witness, did not make 
any specific- complaint' to the Governor but made general conuilaints on this 
inatte.r more than once. Since Sir William Marris came to the United Provinces- 
the practice of joint deliberation which had existed for some time during the re- 
gime of Sir Harcourt Butler had been limited to subjects of eorninon ijiterest to 
both halves of the Government. Whether this was in accordance with the spiiit 
of the Act or of the Instrument of Instructions, he (the wiliiess) could not say.,, 
but it was certainly not in accordance with the Report of the Joint Gommittee. 
There had been only very ■ few ■ instaiiees in which Ministers had joint 
consultations -with the Governor. , Bat there- wa,s noting in the Act to prevent 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You -state that you were not consulted in regard .to the 
memoraiiduoi prepared by -the Local Government for the Military Requirements 
Committee. Will you explain the situation? 

Mr. Chintainani: Yes. , We were not consulted. We, Ministers, protested, -and 
were told that the Memorandum was reciuired from the Governor.' The Finance- 
Member who gave evidence before the Committee also stated he was giving evi- 
dence on behalf of the Governor in his personal capacity. 

Sm Bivaswamy : You also say the same thing in connection with difercBce-s* 
over the Oiidli Rent Bill. Did you protest also here ? 

Witness: But matters had, gone' so far that a protest was not considered to 
be of any use. , , 

Proceeding, the wutne'ss "said that his complaint was that Ministers w^ere not 
ci)nsulted by the other half. -He was, however, never keen on poking his nose 
In his colleague’s matters. The Finance-.- Department did act unfairly towards 
his (witness’s) department For instance, after making a cut of several lakhs In 
the Budget in 1922 he was -still forced to siuTender two lakhs from the edm^a- 
tionai grant He ' could' only - avert - this by insisting on resignation, and a system 
wlierem members ■ware, able to avert'- a catastrophe by tinmts of resigTiations 
was 'not a sound one. 

Sir Sivas’m^amy: You said.tliat the Finance Member shows unconscious bia> 
towards your department ' 

Witness : I should even say that' in one case there -was conscious bias.! iiia,v 
point out that in insisting' on a ve,ry', substantial reduction of money for piiiuary 
education he argued that it was a deliberate waste of money, 

Maharajah olBurdwan ; .And , that, was a trase in ■wliielithe Pliance Meiuboi 
openly opposed the Ministers’ policies ? Mr. Chintaiiiaiii : Yes. 

Sir Bivaswamy: .-You: say then 'there’-is an inOTrable pro|iensit.Y to eiiorcieh 
upon the vsphera of the . Ministers ? Witoess: Exactly, 

Sir Bivaswamy • , And your remedy is a constitutional Governor, 

Witness : The incurable bias of the Finance Member cannot be owed by a 
constitutional Governor* But a Minister can at kmsk have greatirr remedies 
in that case. 

Sir Bivaswamy : "Siippo.Be -we have a Finance Member^witliout charge of any 
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.,He did mot approve of ' the Government of India Act; This was Ms viev as a 
Minister and a public man in' tl. ' P. and with some little aeqnalntamce in the 
rest of the provinces. The trial given to dyarchy, although lasted for three and a 
a half years, was <inite sufficient and it need not be given further trial.: 

' .Sir' Arthur Froom:—You were a witness before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. "Which of your views were adopted. 

Witness : The only view which was, accepted was that the salary of the 
iTOvernqr of the U. P. should be increased. My idea in . increasing the salary 
was to induce public men from England for the post. The increase was given 
out the object of the increase has not been achieved as you all Jmow. (Laughter) 

.Sir Arthur Froom : When. you' were selected a Minister you joined the Gov- 
ernment with every hope of making the new constitution a success ? 

Witness r Hope tempered by fear (Laugher.) 

Sir Arthur : Dining your, ministership considerable progress was made ? 

Witness : At all events we were moving in the ri^iit direction. Unfortunately 
that movement in the right direction wms not maintained after the first year. 

Sir Arthur : You don’t like dyarchy after the experience you have had? 

Witness : No, I don’t like it. 

Sir Arthur : How many members of your Legislative Council dislike dyarchy ? 

Witness :'™-Almost to a man. ^ 

Sir Arthur. — ^Do ail the members of your Legislative^Joimcil understand the 
meaning of dyarchy? Witness.~~Nearty ail. 

Replying to Dr, Paranjpye, Mr. Chintamani said that the dissatisfaction 
against dyarchy had grown so deep that small alterations here and there in the 
mes would not meet the situation. Council Secretaries, if appointed, should 
be spokesman of the decisions of the Government. He did not want any mem- 
ber of the bureaucracy in the Ledslative (Council except members of Government 
and the ^Government Advocate, The officials were out of place as members of 
the Legislative Council. 

Dr, Paraujpye.—But how often had you to depend on official votes for oai*- 
ly mg’ through your proposals in the Council ? 

Witness.— Both Pandit Jagat Narain and myself made it a rule that when- 
ever there was an important matter and if we were able to succeed in the Legis- 
lative Council on the strength of official members’ votes that we should treat it 
as a defeat and go out of office. 

^ Cmitinuing, witness told Dr. Paranjpye that the constitution of the" Legisla- 
tive Council was such that there were sufficient checks in it against hasty legis- 
lation and there was therefore no. need for a second chamber in the provmce. 
The necessity of 'a second chamber might be felt if the present legislature was 
difierently constituted. The Legislative ' Council, should be given power to 
criticise the Governor for his actions so long as he get , powers which he 
now exercised.' 

The President then asked whether in that case the Governor slioiilcl not be a 
member of the Legislature. ' 

Mr. Ohintainani had no objection to the Goveinor being a member. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamani gave to Dr. Paranjpye an Instance of -the Gov- 
ernment of Inffia's interference in the matter of the/ appointment of a Super- 
ji}.tending Engineer by the Local Government. InhMs a certain officer was ap- 
pointed by the local Government, but there was^ another offi.cer who thought 
that the appointment should have '.gone to Mm. He petitioned to the Governor 
who rejected the petition. In the same petition he also stated that unless the 
pro'iiiotion was given to him, he would retire on proportionate pension. He com- 
plained that lie had been superseeded although the bifieer selected was eleven 
years senior to him. (Laughter.) He appealed to the Government of India who 
referred the case to the local Government asldng them to furnish the fullest 
information on the subject including the confioential seports about these two 
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officers k ordinal so tliat they iiiigiit test the. acctiracy of oiir conclusions* The 
. local Government entered a mild form of protest at not , being: , trusted even in 
regard to the accuracy of the summary of facts.- Then the G-ormruiiient of India 
issued a circular letter to all local Governiaents' that a certain local O-ovemiiieut 
had been found to be transgTessing* the orders of the Secretary of State in the 
matter of the appoiatmeiit of Saperiate.iidlag Eagineers, that grave discretion 
had not been exercised in the matter of selection and that they should be more 
strictly bound by the orders of the SeeretaiT of State. Sabseqiienth^ after two 
months, the (Tovernmeiit of India replied that they would not interfej’e with the 
orders of the Secretary of State. 

Eeplying to Mr. Jiniialu witness said that under the Act the Governor was practl- 
calij' supreme and , he, as a Ministeri could not introduce mj kind of measure 
■without iiis permission. ‘Witness had been told by .the late Secretary o.f State, 

■' (Mr. Montagu), that there was notliing to prevent an encj.uiry ■ being Iield before 
the statutory period of ten. years. 

My main objcedons against dyarchy, said Mr. -.Chintamani to Mr. Jiiiuali. are that 
the Governor is not constitutional ; there are .practical difficulties in its wor- 
king and there are fimdamentai cMeimces -as. toMhe angle of vision between 
! the bureaucracy and tlie Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnali : Is it possible to continue dyarchy, if yoiraliow the Governor to 
foe a constitutional Governor'? 

Mr. Cliintamani : . There cmnot be. - complete ■respo'.uBibility. The -Governtj-.r 
is an LO.S. man and Ms, 4 ingie of vision, is di'fferent from you'!.’S.. ■ 

Mr. Jiimah : And tliis^’resulteil in your- resignation? 

Mr, Cliiiitaniani : I agree. 

M!r. Jimiah : What is’yoiu* lemed^^ lor dyarchy ? . 

Mr, Chintamani ; Either full responsibility -or a reversion to the old system. 

■ of .Govemiwent ^ 

As regards the. Central Government: witness had made the follo-ving observa- 
tions in his memorandum., ‘'The present co,nstitittion of the central Govermiient. is 
defective and Its posltio-n in relation to the Legislative Assemldy is untenable and. 
may any day become impossible. A change -can only be effected by a revision 
of ■ the constitution by amendment of .the Act.' Provincial Governments 
responsible to their legislatures, the Central GoverniueBt viifually autocratic,' 
and answerable to an authority neither in nor of the country, a Secretary of 
State who is a member of the British Cabinet and .responsible to the British 
Parliament which is equally ignorant of : and indifferent to Indian affairs, this 
will be a strange combination which cannot . ' make- for good Government and 
eannot endmu The civil govt, the country- should- be' in cmmge of a Cabinet of 
six or more Ministers enjoying the eonti'dence of -and responsible ^ to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The relations of the- Governor-General to the Ministers wilt be 
those of the head of a constitutionat or- Parliamentary State to Ministers. The 
Governor-General assisted by the C.-in-C. and a small Secretariat 'was to have 
control over and be responsible to the British Parliament ■tlu’ough tlie Seei'etary 
of State^ for India for foreign and poUtieal and military departineuts. subject 
to cerhiin reservations including that the- Legislative Assenibly Bhould vote in 
usual fonii any demand ro-ore than a certain feed sum which however shoiiid 
not become to b»e voted* If the Legislative Assembly -were to refuse that dem- 
and in excess of the specified sum then the Governor General might make the 
same or a smaller demand for a grant in the Council , of State, and such siiin as 
that body might vote may be ^pent in addition to the non-votabla amount Section 
22 of the Act should be amended as to transfer to the Indian I^egislatiire tlie 
-power mw vested in Parliament of sanctioning expenditure out of the reveniic^B 
of India of expenses of military operations on the Frontier,’^ 

^ On being qiiestionedby Mr. Jinnah Mr. Chintamani said that it appeared to 
him that the cMllan members of the Executive Council had almost next to no 
voice in the determinatipn of Army matters. ■ 

, Sir Alex^der Muddiman: ^ou are wrong. 

Mr. Jinn^i: Do we’hear that voice? 
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Mr. Chintamaiii: At all events we liave .not felt the effect of that voice, 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Pradhaii's ' Memoraiicimm. 

^ Mr. FracHian, M. L. C., Bombay, was neyt examined by the Coniniittea im 
ins memorandinii hC' stated that the scope of the encimry was narrow and 
what was ■ wanted was the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
•whole problem of further constitutional aclvaiiee. ■ The possibility of transferring 
additional subjects to popular control .befo»’e .the expiry of tlie ten years’ period 
was, not excluded by the authors of the Joint Report. Non-official members of 
the Legislative Clouncil of Bombay, meeting ' as a coininittee to consider the 
ciuestioii of reserved and fransfe.rred subjects in October, 1918. urged that J’lilJ 
responsible (jovermnent should be introduced in tlie Bombay ’ Presicle^rcy from 
the very begmn,iiiff. Among the members then were Dr. ' Paranjpye, Hou. Mi*. 
fJ. V. Mehta and Mr. P. 0. Sethna. The reforms had not been worled 
inasmuch as inter alia Coiincii Secretaries Jiad not been appointed, joint Fiimneiai 
Secretaries had not been appointed, Standing Committees had not been ap])oirite(i, 
and the principle of joint respoasi.hiiity was not observed in the administration 
of die transferred departments. Mr. Pradhaa suggested that all provincial sub- i 
ieots should be transferred to Ministers and such a step he hoped' would lead ' i 
to the co-operation of all parties with (jo veiiiiiieiit in legislatures' in working 
the Reforms., As the iiation-buildi.ng departments had Imd no mon,ey in the 
provinces, Mr. Pradhan suggested a substantial in. the pro- ■ ■ ! 

vincial contributions^ to the^ Central G-overmiieiit , and ' iH' tli.e case ■ of ' . 
Bombay, the local Glovermnent, .he says, ' ought to be given a share- of 'i 
the income-tax collected in the provinces. Services in^ the traiisfeiTed:-, i 
departments should be completely Indianised and Ministers should, - have, full 
control over them. The reservation of ,seatS' for Malirattas and allied castes , !' 
should be abandoned. Official members should be debarred from voting- ,0'ir , , I 
Ciuestions relating to the transferred depa,rtments. Franchise should be - extended, -I 
so ,as to include those who ■ possess a certain literary ,qualific,atlon.. lathe' 
Central Cxovernment the majority^ of. the ■ members of the Executive Council ,. I 
should be Indians appointed from among the, elected ineiiibers of the Legislature.: , "I' 
that they should regard themselves responsible to the Legislature in practice - ii' ,!. 
'not in. theory, and should ■ resign in ease of serious dis^agreement with the 
legislature ; the control of' the Secretary of State should be relaxed and Standing 
Committees should be 'appointed. 

Replying to the President, wi.tness said that one inherent defect of dyarchy was : 

t-iiat it was against human nature. The (yovernaieiit must be one organic whole I 

and under -dyarchy there could not be genuine responsible Governraent even as I 

regards transferred departments. The principle of joint responsibility was iiol 
carried in ^Bombay, .because when he questioned the Government in the Legis- 
lative C^oiiiieii on this .point he was farnisliecl with a reply practically saying i 

that there was no such principle observed. If provincial C30iitributions we're to be 
reduced then the Government of India must fialance its budget by lapping ^ ad- ! 
ditional sources of taxation for which they must appoint an c?xpert Coiiuiiitiee i 
in order to suggest vmys and means. | 

He would not reserve seats for Malirattas and other allied t' 3 astes because ; 

there was a good deal of progress made by tliein during recent years and 1 

they were now so much organised that there was no necessity for reservatioa. ! 


:, The Puiijah MiiBliiii^'Leagiie* j 

On the 20th August AEI{ AT ALI •was examined on behalf of the Punjab [ 
Muslim League. In its'-'-, memorandum the League opined that advance, is | 
possible only by amending* 4he Act and that advance within the Act was possible 1 
only in the sphere of Provincial Governments. The* changes in the Provinces I 
should be the transfer of subjects, disappearance of tte official bitici: from the | 
Councils, the appointment:,of Parliamentary Hoder-Secretarles and Ml control ; 
of Ministers over the Services. ' ' ' " '* ‘ ' 
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Tlie League would not put any, legal .restrictions on tlie Governor's power of 
intervention but advocated tlie estabiishmeiit of the convention that the Governor 
must be guided hy the advice of Ms Ministers imiess they were not supported, 
by the legislature and did not enjoy the confidence of the people, .wliicli latter 
could be tested by the dissolution of .the Council The League held .that as 
full provincial autonomy and Irresponsible- Central Government cannot eo-exist, 
responsibility should also be introduced In the Central Government with the 
exception of., subjects relating to defence, naval and military works and canton-. 
inents, externa!., .relations ^ including; naturalisation of aliens and pilgrimages 
beyond India, relations with States in India and political charges. The League 
also advocated ' the abolition of the Secretary of State’s India Council In the 
end, the memorandum quoted- the resolution of the All-India' Muslim League 
passed at its last session at Lahore and opined that any constitutional advance 
that might ultimately be agreed upon must give,- effect to the essential provisions 
of the resolution of the League on the question of' .Swaraj, 

. .Blr* BAREAT ALI was -then examined in detail. 

The President asked whether the witness held that the Muslims would not 
accept any scheme wMch did not satisiy the demands enumerated in the reso- 
lution passed by the last session of the League. The witness said that was so. The 
demands referred to by the President included the proposals that no territorial 
redistribution should in any way affect the Muslim majority of population in 
Bengal and N. "W. F ; that the right of full religious liberty must be granted, 
and the idea of joint electorates is not acceptable to the Muslims, proMded that 
it shall be open to an^tQommunity at any time to abandon its separate elector- 
ates in favour of joint el^torates. 

Mr. Barkat.Ali, replying to a vseries of questions of Sir Mahomed Shall, iigreed 
that the majority of agriculturists in the Punjab were Mahomedans, that the in- 
erests of the Mahomedan as -well as Hindu and Sikh agriculturists were identical ; 
that towns having a population of over 20,000 were very few in the Punjal) 
and that, except in the ease of big towns, there was no communal bitterness. 
He also stated that in towns communal quarrel was due to fight for the loaves 
and fishes of office. 

Sir Mahomed Shaii asked whether the Land Alienation Act had not the 
support of Hindu and Sikh agTicuiturists, Witness said that was so. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi suggested that the Hindu possessed such a wonderful 
eapacto^ for adapting themselves to changing conditions that they took to 
English education ^before the Muslims, and that Muslims took to English educa- 
tion only after Sir Said Ahmed started his movement, and that the Punjab 
greatly responded to his call with a large number of schools, and that till this 
movement took strength Go veimment posts were practically monopolised by 
the Hindus, and that the Mahomedans naturally desired their share in various 
administrative services and that the Hindus representing vested interests opposed 
tMs claim. Witness agreed to ail this. 

Questioned further, Mr. Barkat Ali replied that the urban ciiiarrel %voiild be 
temporary and that soon both communities would adjust themselves to 
reasonable propositions. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft observed that the passing of the Land Alienation Act 
was represented by urban Hindus as designed in the interest of the Malio- 
medan agriculturists, while as a matter of fact the opposition \vas betweem 
igricultuml versus non-agrieultural classes. Sir Mahomed added that since 
hree or four years another cause of trouble had been created by the Sliuddhi 
novement, as a counter movement to whi<?h the Mahomedan started Tablig 
novement Mr. Barkat_ All again agreed. 

In reply to another question ""of the Lavr Member, 'the witness replied that 
he League’s goal was responsible and representative ' Government ; that while 
erritorial electorates might secure that object in the case of homogenous com- 
nunities, it was essential ija the case of India to have communal electorate>s. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft ^instanced the case of Ireland, where because of Protest- 
mt and Catholic differences between North and South, two Governments had 
0 be established there, ©ontinumg. Sir Mahomed reminded the witness of the 
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1909. eiec.tioris to the Punjab ' legislature' when , the , electorate . was mixed. Then 
he said from the,', three' constituencies ■ of .Lahore,.. Hindus..,, and Mahomedans 
opposed., each other' and that contest's rGaib?- fought on a communal basis 
rather 'than on political issues. Therefore a mixed electorate' would piwideci 
periodically recurring causes of. friction between the two . eominiinities. 

' Mr. Barkat Ali agreed with Sir .Mahomed Sliatia.nd replying to questions about 
the position in theiPunjab Legislative' Council, he said that voting in the Council 
had never taken a communal line and' that in fact prominent Mahoinedans had 
joined with, prominent Hindus in opposing' the policy of the Mahomedan Minister 
and that some Hindus on the other hand .had supported Mr. Fazli Hiissaiu. 

' Sir Mahomed ' Shah next asked witness about the relations between the first 
two 'Ministers, namely Mr.' Harkishen Lai and Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Mr, Barkat Ali said they were very cordial ■ Both belonged to the Congress 
before taking up office and during three years Lala Harkislien Lai voted with 
Mr. Fazli Hussain in support of' his policy. As a matter of fact some Hindus 
were angry with the Lala for supporting his Malioraedaii colleague. Witness 
knew for the first time by reading Mr. Harld.slieii Lai% 6videnc:;e that there 
was disagreement between the two Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnali asked whether witness had any authority for stating that Mr, 
Harkishen Lai supported Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Witness : The fact that he did not resi.gn proved that. If they could' not' 
agree how could they carry on so long? 

THE LUCXHOW' l?A.CT 


Replying to Sir Mahomed Shaft, Mr. Barkat Ali said he w’-as a party to the 
conclusion of the Congress League Compact at Lucknow. The objection put for- 
ward by Muslims in the Punjab was that although the compact granted them 
50 per cent representation in the Punjab they actually did not get it, because 
special constituencies returned Hindus from the constituencies of landlord, Uni- 
versity and Industrial interests. ^ 

Sir Mahomed : So your complaint is that the Muslim eominunity, althoogli 
it represents 55 per cent of the population in the Punjab, has not even got the 
50 per cent seats agreed to in the compact? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. dinnah: But, that is not the fault of. the Hindus, lour grievance Is 
against the Rules. Witness : That is so. 

Sir Mahomed; What is your solution? Witness: In no,, instance should a 
majority be reduced to a minority or even equality. 

Sir Mahomed' next re'ferred to that part: of the League’s resolution where It 
bodily reproduced the condition in the Lucknow Compact that when two-thirds 
of the members of any community opposed a partieular legislation it should not 
be passed, Sir Mahomed said this was also one of the essential conditions of 
the Lucknow Compact. He asked whether the witnes.s considered it was just 
and fair that this provision should have been omitted when fiaining the exist- 
ing constitution. ^ 

Witness said it should not have been omitted. 


Replying to Sir Arthur, who .next examined him,' Mr. Barkat Ali said Mi, 
Harkishen Lai in, opposing communal representation, did not reflect the better' 
mind of ' the Hindus of' the Punjab and might be included '.'among* the diehards, ' ' 


, Sir Arthurrecallingthe witness’s statement about the dispute among the Hindus 
and Mahoinedans in urban areas ■ asked ' whether the grant of provincial autonomy 
would not aggravate those disputes. Witness did not agree. He thought these 
were temporary and would be soon .adjusted when there was collaboiatiqn be- 
tween Ministers at the top and co-operation between the two, communities in 
the legislature under the system^' of responsible Cxovemmeat. Sir Aidhur pointed 
to Mr. Harkishen Lai’s statement that there was no cJbiia^o ration oetween the 
two Ministers. ■ t i j 

Sir Arthur further ' ref ering* to .the .allusion made by Sir Mahonm to Irelana 
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asked whether Sir Mahomed suggested that the, Pimiab be divided between the 
Hindus and the Muslim populations, (Laughter,) ' . 

Sir Mahomed explained tiiat he pointed out that because of coiiiiiiiinal 
rences special measures had to be taken. ' 

Sir Arthur asked witness whether he considered -dyarchy had done its pur- 
pose. Ml'. Barkat All replied that it had proved the. eapaeity of .Miriisters and of 
the Legislative Council and had shown that the" Indian 'eiectorates wrere intelli- 
gent and could send proper representatives. 

Sir Arthur suggested that the description of the witness of the Q-ovemmeiit 
of India as entirely irresponsible was not right, because in many eases the G-o- 
vernineiit had, accepted the Assembly's, opinions in ■ preference to its own, . Wit**- 
ness replied that such' things happened also in pre-reform days. 

■ : Why '' PEFEXCE'.I^ BE- EESBBVm' 

Questioned further by Sir Arthur, witness, said he proposed. to reserve defence 
out of regard to British sentiment only, . 

■ Sir Arthur: Is.it not in' regard to the safety of your frontier? Witness ;■ Ko. 

Sir Arthur : You think the Punjab wtill be saved if the British gave up de- 
fence. I can understand a man from Madras making such a statement, but 
not from the Punjab. Witness : Piiniab is the recruiting ground. 

Sh Arthur: Yes, that. But I am' talking of the admiolBlTatioii of 

the amy. Will you exempt army budget from the vote of the Assembly. 

Witness: Yes, I will. 

On the ciuestion of defence, witness replying to Mr. Jinnah stated that India 
was ready to take up the defence of the country and that he was agreeing 
to reserve it only to meet British sentiment. 

Mr. Jinnah; Do you meiin that immediately you can produce a Commander- 
in-Ohief, Commanders, Colonels and others. 

Witness : Oh ! ¥o. There must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah-~So what you want is immediate attention being given on 
the proper training. 

Witness ; .01 course. People of ■ this country were deprived' of arms by the 
British Government and thereby emasculated and demoralised. 

Witness: But you don’t mean to suggest that training ris not required. 

Witness. In o. there must be training. 

Mr. Jinnahy-How many years’ training you think' would sufSce? 

'.,Witn.ess~Te^^ 

President-Ten years ? Witness— Certainly. 

As for the point whether ten years were very much in the life of a nation 
Mr. Jinnah vsaid they were not. But asked that the present constitution was a. 
rotten constitution, was it not? Witness did not follow the ciuestion. Mr. 
Jinnah then instanced tlie following ; I give you a knife and tell you that: 1 
wont give, another tor the next six years. Supposing the first time you use 
it its edge is broxen and then' you are asked to sharpen it. 

But you can’t sharpen a knife when its, edge itself is broken (laughter). 

Would Tou agree to'such apoBitioa? ' 

Witness:— No, I won’t 

Questioned further by Mi*. Jinnah. witness- said both Hindus and Mahome- 
clans of the Punjab were agreed m deman(iin,g the measure of advance pro- 
posed by Imn, 

Eeplying to Sir Henry Moncuieff Smith, witness said that personally lie 
objected to the appointment of Council becretaiies who were largely the whips of 
tile Ministeju Tliere^was nothing m the Act to prevent the appointment of 
Council becretmies wiio ^ould perform the function of Parliamentary Under- 
Secuetaries. .The finance De^iartment should be independant of both sides 
of the Goveminent. 
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Memo of the Deeoaii ■ Sabha. 

Next clay the evidence of Mr. B. S. Kamat was tahen up on helialf of the 
Uecoan babiia, Poona, of which he is Vice-president. The oiemoraiidiun submitted 
Iw tlie btil>ha was more or less on the lines of that of semal previous witnesses, 
the mam demand being complete proTindal autonomy and transfer of, all 
snhiects m tlie Central Government except defence and foreign and political 
relations. 

£ t'egard to ‘the difficulties arising from or clefecis inliereni' in the working 
01 the Act and the Rules thereunder,’ the Sab ha says that tlio working of the A(d 
has disclosed not only minor imperfections but some SfU’ious structural defects, 
iiiese mvolve not only minor repairs to the political macliine, but strnotural 
alterations. If the existence of substantial defects is denionstratod liy the pre; 
sent enqiiiry, then the Sabha wants the Government to urge a remodelling of 
the Act irrespective of the satutoiy period of ten years. 

The Salilia objects to the rigid control of the Secretar.Y of State over the 
whole field of Indian adminstration and points out that during the last 3 years 
and more the Government, of India, although williiig to meet the demands 
of popular representatives in a liberal spirit, wei’e presumably pulled up by 
the Secretary of State. Unless the Secretary of State’s control is relaxed so as 
to give the largest measiiro of independance to the Gove^ieiit of India, there 
would be greater impediments to good administration. 

The time has also arrived when the Act should be amended enabling the 
Government of India to manage their own financial, operations in England 
tlirougli the High Commissioner and not necessarily tlirough the Bank of Eng- 
land, .subject however to such moneys as may be prescribed being reserved 
in the hands of the Secretary of State to meet liis obligations. Kon-votable items 
of the budget should be clearly defined and tlieir category cut down to the 
lowest limits. The certification powers of the Governor- General wshouldjje 
restricted to safety and tranciiiility and not extend to ‘the interests of Britisli 
India.’ The introduction of ^responsibility in the Central Govermnent is neces- 
sary to avoid an ‘impasse’ in the administration : otherwise, there will bo con- 
tinuous warfare with an obstructive majority kert at bay till 1929 by the 
Governor-Geneiars extraordinary powders. Expenditure on defence and political 
relations should remain votable subject to the Governor-Generars powers of 
restoration. 

As regards Provinces, the Sabha points out the division of siibiects as an 
inherent defect and also observes that the rosponsibi lily of Ministers to i be 
legislature has lieen afleeted in practice by tlie presi^nt^e of official members and 
the communal cliaracter of representatives. Coinniiinal elqeloratos Blionld coo- 
finue only for a few years. The Sabha emphasises joint deliberalioii and cob 
lective responsibility of Ministers. 


Evidence of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas ' 

C)n August 25th Mr. Karaat and another Bombay lif»oral, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, were examined by the Committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas summed up tlie iiosition very eleaily and frankly 
Avlien he said ; “On account of the Non-co-ormmtioD movement of Alaliatma 
Gandhi, the Government co-operated -witli us andtshowed goodwill in llie first 
year of the Legislative Assemply. But, wdien the movement Itegan io wane, 
the Government became less and less responsible and more auloci'afiit iill at. 
last in 192B, the autocracy of the Centoal Government was seen in ifs naked- 
ness by the Governor-Generars certification of the salt-tax and the restoration 
of grants reasonaldy rejected by the Legislative Asstnibly.” * 

Mr. Kamat said that in September 1921 ^Mr. Majimular’s. resolution 
on antoiiomy was moved showdng clearh^ tliat tlie Assembly was not satisfied 
with the constitutioi^i position and the Government, then anxious to rally the 

7(a) • , 
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Moderates in combatini:^ tlie non-cooperation movement, went to the length of 
agreeing with the Assemlil.v tliat the circumstances w^arranted an earlier exami- 
nation of tlie {'onstitntion than the year fixed by the Act. Eut soon after Mr. 
Gandlii’s imprisoiunoiit and tlie exit of Mr. Montagu, the Conservative party 
{Lords Teel and Wintorton) stepped in and told the Assembly in reply that it 
must explore the very elastic constitution of the Act. The rnemliors know that 
the Secretary of State was not sincere and to put the official mind to test Ur, 
Gour moved a resolution asking the Government to make rules or establish <xui- 
veiitions so as to explore the constitution as was advised by Lord Feel. Thh-i 
resolution was siippoi'led by eminent lawyers in the Assembly not beeairse they 
had any doubt about the legal difficulties, but merely wdtli the political objective 
of testing the Government's professions. Out came Sir Malcolm Hailey with a 
true representation of the position, namely, that the Secretary of State could 
never divest himself of his control unless the Act was revised. This is 
precisely the constitutional position, but Sir Muhammad Shaft again uttemT>ted 
to put an interpretation upon the support to the resolution given by 
Mr. Rangachariar and other lawyer members of the Assembly. He implied that 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reading of the law was wrong. Of course, the Law 
Member kept silent when Sir Malcolm was enunciating his interpretation of 
the Act in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas, however, found himself on the horns of a dilemma as a result 
of twm eounter-quei^ins of Sir Alexander Miiddiman and Mr. Tinnah. Ihe 
former asked : If tlur^cretary of State’s control over Simla could bo relaxed 
but the AssemblY’s power was not in the least increased, would that be aeee])- 
table to witness in preference to the existing system ? Mr. Jamnadas icalised 
that this might mean that the Government of India being responsible to nobody 
would be more ^ autocratic than before and that \vas dangerous. But then, 
pointed out Mr. Jinnah, Simla being ahvays faced with the reality would be more 
, amenable to popular wishes tiian the autocrat living six thousand miles away. 
Therefore if only the control of the Secretary of State Avas relaxed and nothing 
else was done, even then there would be some improvement on the exivSiiiig 
position, Witness iigreed with this proposition as well, but Mr. Jamnadas’ main position 
was that nothing short of intiodiiction of responsibility w^as reciuired. He told Mr, 
Jinnah tiiat ihe boycott of the first elections by the Congress gave the liest possible 
chance to the reforms to work under the most favourable conditions, but that even 
then the constitution failed within three years. The Goverment, lie Ijitteriy 
complained, gave die co-operators in the Assembly a parting kick by certifying 
the salt tax. He thought that the Assembly was so reasonaljla tliat the 
Government should not have gone back upon any of its recommendations. On 
tlie other hand the Secretary of State imposed his authority by appointing the 
Lee Commission, and by^ scrapping the Assembly’s reconimendatlons on the 
Esher Report. Then, again, wlien the Assembly rejected the enhancement of 
excise duty on cotton goods, the Secretary of State’s telegrans poured in pressing 
the Viceroy to i*emove the counter-duty on British cotton goods. The Maharaja 
of Burdwan asked as to how?* Mr. Jamnadas came to know of these telegrams. 
Witness was prepared to substantiate his charge because the Government had 
taken certain members of tlie Assembly into confidence, but the President eut 
short llio proceedings by asking him not to disclose fuilher secrets of Wliileliali 
('ontrol. The President said these were ail major points; could w'itness pi’ove 
his statement that MJiiteliall interfered even in the minor details? Mr. Jamnadas 
readily pointed to a statement in the Inchcape Report showing that in the case 
of a siit>ordinate officer of the Railway department six months’ cor respotul once 
took place between Simla and the India Office. The President wms thus silenced. 

Mr. Jinnah asked Mr. Jan-»iadas’ opinion about the electorate. He franlvly 
told the Committee that the electorate wms very intelligent and his own defeat 
was its pi’oof. As a matter of fact, he said, after the manner the Government 
let them dowm they could not expect to be returned. Thev had entered the 
Assembly with higli hop€?s but were soon disillusioned about tlio official mind. 
Sir SivasWaray tried to’^sliow that the first Assembly did good w^ork and that it 
had powder thoiigli no responsiJ,)iiity and that witness did not subscribe to the 
Swarajist description ol the powmrs of the Councils. Mr. Jamnadas hesitated 
at jfirst but agreed wutli Sir Sivaswmmy that the first Assembly did vsome 
good work. # # 
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EYIDENOE Of MR. JAMNADAS. 

Mrs. Deep ■N'arayam Siiigh ; ^ 

On Alienist 26th an mteresting' case was presented to the CJoniinittee hy 
Deep Narayan Singh, representing the Woman’s League. ^ She presented the 
inernoinndum of her league and was examined by the .rresidcui for some ten 
ininutes. 

He told Mrs. Deep Narain Singh that she slionld get women’s associations all 
over India to send in their Avritten repi'esentations to the Committee and also to 
conduct propaganda to move the locnl legisiatiires to grant them the right of 
vote where they did. not possess it at present, Mrs. Deep Narain forcefully 
advocated that the right of vote must canw with it the right to stand avS can- 
didates for various legislatnre.s and that the absence of this right wm not only 
anomalous but essentially nnjiist The President thought liimseif ealitxlupon to 
point out tlie difficulty of the PurMi system in India and liow , it would lie 
difficult for Pimlah Women to canvas for votes. Mrs. Deo]) Narain Singh urged 
that ordinarily no Pimlah women would stand as a cundidate, l:)ut if slie did 
and A^as returned she Avould sit in the Council in Purdah. Was not, vslie argu- 
ed, the Begum of Bhopal carrying on her manifold activities Avitliout discarding 
Pimlah? Witness painted a little over-sanguine picture Avhen she atteinr>lcd to 
reinforce lier claim on the basis of free exe^'clse of votes l)y Avoiiien in the last 
election.. Sir Alexander Muddirnaii observed that the election returns showed 
t hat tliis Avas the case only in non-Maliomedan urban constituencies Avhile tlie 
Mahoniedan urban constituencies and rural eonstituenci^g««<3iowed tlmt little in- 
terest was taken by AAminen in election. Witness thereupon rightly pleaded that 
the tinie since the grant of that right had been short and that Avith training and 
experience Avomen Avould do better. Sir Alexander Muddiman remarked that 
the demands of Avomen could be granted by amending the rules. 

On tliis day the main witness AA^as Mr. Raza All AAdio was examined for 
about tAvo hours by the Committee. 

On August 27 til Mr. Chi ttale representing the Bombay Presidency Association 
su})initted a memorandim and was examined by the Committee. His evidence 
related mainly to provincial matters. 

Sir Frederic Ganntlett 

On August 28th after an inconsepnential examination of Dr. Shafaat Aliined 
Khan, the first ofhcial Avitness before llie Committee aauis examined in the 
person of Sir Eredeiic Gauntlett, Auditor-GeneraL He Avas called to assist 
the Committee with his ‘expert’ opinion on the question of financial 
control exercised by the Finance departments of the local Governinents. 
In, his note which aauis not made available to the press, Sir Frederic 
])ointed out that in order to grant financial autonomy to the provinces 
it Avas essential that the provinces must have their own cash Imlanctes and their 
own accounts sepaiated from the central audit. But then, aslmd Mr. Jinnah, 
AYould separation under these tAvo heads alone grant full provincial aiitonooiy in 
matters of iinance ? Sir Frederic pointed out that he liad made those remarks 
because he thought that if the Committee thought fit to recoimn end financial 
autonoinyu it must knoAV that it Avoiild have to sit for more than a x"car to ,work 
out the administrative details. Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested tfiat witness 
Ayas not recommending the grant of autonomy but merely pointing out the di lTicui- 
ties that would beset the Committee if it made siicii a proposal. As for piwin- 
cial cash balances, Avitness said at present all the balances Avere treated as cen- 
tral balances and that either the Government of India Avould luiA^e to start off the 
provinces by granting them big cash balances orHhe provinces Avould have to 
foi'iu tlieir OAAm by reduction in expenditure or increase in revenue. He re- 
inarked that the provinces did not seem inclined to face the latter , alternative. 
Sir Sivaswaini Iyer asked Avhetlier Avitness Avas suggesting that the difficulties 
were insuperable. Sir Frederic had to admit they aawo not. A part of his 
evidence was the interesting disclosure made tor the first ti?iie of private 
discussions at the India Office Avlien he Avent there to put through , the diuft 
financial rules prepared by the Government of Didis^ Pie said it Avas first 
considered that the finance department mighf be piai*ed under a Minister but 
some constitutional difficulties arose. The Ministers might resent Treasury 
control exercised Xhroiigh the rules issued by the controller of currency and 
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that tlio fanihie insurance fund bein#? a reserved subject, its administration 
should not be in the hands of a Minister, The propo>sai that finance be in 
ehar^^o of Ihe Governor, he said, was dismissed because the Governor Avon’t be 
the ti’ained. adininistratcn’ that the Finance department would require ai its liead. 
He informed the Committee that the GoAmrnment of India’s orii^inal proposal 
Avas to make ilm finance department a reserved subject and he said discussion 
at tlio India Office alAA^ays took it for granted that hnanee must be in the 
charge of a ineiiiber avIio AAmiild be in charge of finance only. AYhen examined 
by Sir SivasAvami Iyer he suggested that theoretically the Finance Member 
should be solely in charge of hnanee, but Aviien pressed to suggest impi-overaent 
in the existing system lie agreed tliat in practice all the same thing should be 
done. As for the apjiointment of a joint finance secretary, he said the imrpose 
of the authors of the ]>roTKisal Awas that these persons vsliould be the techui<*iil 
advisor of the Ministers. When asked by Dr. Paranjpye whether this secretary 
would have been allowed to scrutinize the financial proposals of the reserved 
lialf with a vieAV to find out Avastefnl expenditure. Sir Frederic dismissed simli 
a proposition and suggested that the Finance Member Avoiild be an honourable 
man and liold the balance even betAA^een the halves, He admitted to Mr, 
Jiniiah that this secretary Avould he a Finance department man but disagreed on 
the suggestion of friction by remarking that it depended upon the persons. 
He AA^as taken liy surpiise by a question by Mr. Jinnahfrom the U. P. Government’s 
letter that in that province a convention had been established that the Finance 
department’s decisior^^^ll prevail unless upset by the local Government. Witness 
confessed tliis Aveiit he^^xi the rules on the question of control. Sir Alexander 
l^fuddiman felt satisfied on receiving an assurance from Avitiiess in refutation of 
tlie charges leAu^lled hy the ex-l^Iinisters, that the Finance deprai'tment did not 
go into policy, but in an unguaixled moment Sir Frederic in reply to Sir Henry 
Monci’iefl-Smith stated that tln> Finance , department considered it essential to 
tell the Minister or the member that it considered useless expenditure on 
(‘ertain soliemes which niCcint disapprovcal of the policy underlying the scheme. 
Sir Alexander came to his rescue and got from witness the statement that 
Treasury control in England was far stronger than in India. Of course, he 
did not consider that the Government in England is national Avhile refusal of 
expenditure in India has been mainly due to the desire to retard such 
pTugress as avouIcI hasten adA^ancement tOAA’-ards the moival and material uplift 
of the country. As for the purse, he said the possibility of separate purse aaus 
also considered but it Avas given up because under strict division the reserved 
departments might go on Imilding up cash balances and the transferred deparl- 
numts might find the allotted fimds insujBficient. Thus at least he recognised 
that tlie transferred departments offer real field for expenditure. Another 
difficulty, he said, aa^s the dhusion of the field for taxation betwu^en the tAvo 
hahuAs under a system of separate purse. Sir SmsAvami mentioned the instance 
of taxation being raised for particular purposes in England. Witness thereupon 
modified liis statement and agreed that this might be done in India as weM in 
(exceptional eases. Dr. Paranjpye pointed out that Ministers could get money 
by taxation but they could not be sure that it Avould be given to them alone, 
Sir SiyasAvaiiii gave an instance of a province where the Minister raised money 
on this understanding hut that was not kept Sir Frederic considered honour 
demanded the AAmrd being kept. Sir SivasAvami also brought tothe notic^e of 
Sir Frederic tlie f*.ase of the secrataries of the U. P. Government wdio Avere 
staying in the fk facto headquarters of GoAwnment at LucknoAv and still 
draAving camp alioAvance, Witness aa^us taken by surprise and as this falls 
AAuthin his department ho promised to investigate the matter and set it 
right « 

EvMentse of, Mr. N, M, Joshi 

On August SOtli. Mr. N. M. Joshi, the nominated labour member of tlie 
Assembly, appeared before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay Fresidenrv 
Association. His oAudence^ turned mainly on the Central Government and 
idvoeated tl^e transfer departments to Indian Ministers responsible to the 
Assembly Avilh Army#ana Foreign affairs in the hands of the Viceroy. 

After the .concluvsion of Mr. (^Joshi’s evidence the Committee adioumed till 
:he lOtli October. ^ 
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EYideuca of Sir R C Mitter ' ; 

After a iiioiitli and a lialPsAdjoiirmnent ' ^ EaniiiiT Ooai'iiitleo 

assernbied on OCTOBER lOtli a.ad ■examined - Sir Provnsli OhanclLvi nlio 

was a .Minister in the iirst refo-nned' Legislative: Coiiiieil, Berural. 

Sii" Ihmvish Chandra 'Mi tter’s evlden(5e was very interesting'* He laid gnv.ir 
stress on the need for removing- the ijresent bitterness batwecd [iiclians aini 
Britishers, baea'iise witiio'iit their co-operation the future vvonltl f)e gloomy. 11«> 
suggested a committee to consider the economic self-interests of Brilain aiuf 
India Avliieh he believed can he acconiinndated -v-ithont dett'imoni to either tside. 
lie as Minister woi‘,ked as one who was fovoiiivibly iiii'liiied towards dyarrliy* 
but now believed it coiild not be vorked at all ills solution was the grani of 
I'tfovineial aatononiy with certain ' powers toAhe central Croverninent under the 
fedrn’al system, but he would consider provincial antunofiiy risky if the inciseril 
franchise sb;)od unaltered. ■ The electors were immature and gnllitfle Ihoiigh 
tlioy Wi re intebigeiit and did not lack hi jiidgunC'it lb would (wtaldisli 
electoral colleges i-o. the case, of big iiirnL cojsihuendes whle retaining dlrctU 
election in urban areas a'nd small rnril. cunslltnejrie'j. lie advoctibed lUt 3 ex- 
tension of tlie bicameral system to provinces. He said botli the Swarajists ami 
■Ministerial ivSts in the Cbim, cits xxmre . responsible for the corrufit practhes 
in the CouiiciL 'While lie xvoiild not, pe-aalise this hecause Goverument: 
]»r«-.).secnitioti would lend a poiiti-cal colo'ur to it, -lie -would take oilier 
mi'lidei’ ste]3S. He suggested that the 'i-iiembers’ oaths ■mighi/Tndi.ide aliesiance 
to the eoiistitution wdtli a view to provide a, -gainst, professed obstractioji. There 
was only on em^a<vty, namely, the B'wa,raj party, but a-s the ■ xvorkiDg of Him 
O alcutta Corporatio'ii had sliown, the nioment responsibility wiiis g,raii.ted thfr 
party systenp xvould develop.. The Bengal - Indian , press vyliile . praising ihe 
Swarajist action in -the Council wm severely enticising the .Swarajists’ 'work in 
the Corporation. He did not feel that the Ministers in the , .first Council accoin-' 
plisl'ied much because of '.financial stringency tliough they laid a foundatioi:i 
fo,:r good s-clie.iiies. 

The President referred to the statement of witness that time xvas not yet lor 
the grant of full provincial autonomy and that dyarchy also could not be 
worked. 

Sir .Provas Oliaiidm Mitter -: said he .had submitted three inemomndas, one in 
iTime, oae in July, and one: in October. His first two , statements were based on 
the idea tliat the scope of the Committee xvas limited, but after seeking the 
newspaper reports he .'had submitted his lost .meino-raiidiiiii giving Ids opinion 
about constitutional . advance if lie had a free hand, but the common points in 
all his nieiiio;ra:nda : were that' lie- had condemned dyarchy throiiglio-ut, had 
urged the necessity for evolving tlie party system, had throughout expressed 
dissatisfaction ■ xvith the- present state of things. In. his memoraiicliim. of -Time 
lie held that the' woters were ‘not yet fit tor piwiiicial autonomy, hut in Ms 
meinonuiduiii . of July he suggested provincial autonomy xvith an upper Souse 
as one of two alternative , schemes. Witness further explained that on the 
present electorate provincial autonomy XYOuld be risky. The electorate was 
gullible and iiiiiii.ature though there xvas notliing fundamentally wi'OTig about 
tiie intelligence ' or judgment of the electorate. At present tiie conslimencies 
were too large' and some of them contamed as many as a million electors. It 
xvas impossible for rival candidates -to 'get into touch witli them. He suggested 
'therefore that the franchise be- "altered- and electoral colleges established i.ii tlie 
case of large rural constituencies,, while direct election could l>e retained in tlie 
case of urban seats and small rural constituencies. He adinitted to the President 
that he would not have autonomy without altering the -fi’ancliise, but Ills 
ai'ternati’ves to dyarchy were either unified G'overnment or institutio,a of two 
chambers. lie admitted that provincial autonomy must be siiliject to sanif‘ 
limitations under the federal system. The Central Governmen.t must have 
powers to discharge its duties. 

Questioned by the President he agreed that the abolition of conHuunai 
representation xvas not practical politics today thougrh it xvould be a good tlhng 
for India to get rid of it 

8 
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Sir Piirnsliottamdas Thakiiidas 

Next day, OCTOBER ITtli, \ Sir Parshottamdas Tiiakiirdas, represciita- 
live of the Indian Merchants^ Chamber ■ and Biirean, BomlnA^ was 
examined in his personal capacifcx on. ' his' ;meinoraiidiini in Avliich h(^ 
liad iiJ'ged the abolition of dyarchy, ■ the. introduction of prorinidi!. 
aiiiononiy and increased responsibility in the Central 'G-OYern meat as desired hy 
every political part:^^ iu India, In setting' forth this' -de-niand Sir Furshottamdas 
miSAvered several, objections raised against it* As belonging to the comniereiaL 
comminiity he ariived at his opinions alter fully ^ weighing the lisk Iiiilia iniglit 
be running in adopting a change in the constitution, of the Government. No 
Tmliaii in his zeal for the safeguarding of property, and person could for ever 
stt'iiid in the way of constij iitionai reforms because after ail the best school lor 
ivispoiisibiliiy was responsibility itself. " "The. only form of loyalty which condiiecd 
to the stability of the Government was tiie.J.05xdty' of those who understood and 
apr-i eclated the benefits of good administration and such loyalty could only 
come from the intelligentsia, and the conciliation of the intelligentsia must, 
therefore, form the main goal of statesmanship. Referring to dyarchy, vritness 
auoted the opinion of Sir Micliael O’Dwyer that under this system there votdd 
be no strong Government but a divided Government leading to delay and 
frictioo, besides being costly and complex. A unitary system had the fall 
adherence of witness who pointed out that both business and Go vo,!‘iUu.erii 
drew their susteimnees ^ from finance and a business prospered best when tlio 
application of its command was based on a imitecl understanding and 

directed by a unitecl^ii to further a common object and diseliarge a conimon 
I’esiionsibiiity. None ot tliese conditions could be satisfied under the dyarelii- 
eal form of goveniment. It was impossible to work an unworkable system 
and the change must take the form of complete ministerial responsibility in 
tiie provinces lather than a reversion to the old time autocracy. Meeting the 
objeidions advanced against change Sir Purshottamdas said that the snialler 
Indian agriculturist no less than the industrial workman had a good ineasui'e 
of common sense and should make a good elector. Even a literacy test sIioiiM 
ultimately prove no barrier to the increse in the number of voters. As regards 
the communal diferences the best mefliod was to devise a inacliinery wliieli 
would reduce the friction to a minimum and accelerate the pace of ref or in . 
Hero witness suggested tlie constitution of advisory committees at all divStriet 
and divisional headquarters, wliose duty would be to work in close cooperaiioo 
with tlie local authorities to avert an outbreak of communal iiassion. 'No 
legislation likely to alTect the interests of a community or a backward class 
adversely should bo passed unless supported by a three-fourtlis majority ot iho 
local CoiinciL As an alternative he suggested the creation of separate special 
institutions adapted to tlie standards and needs of such classes, so that they 
might develop in their own way till they were fit to come into line with the 
more advanced communities. 

Coming to the Central Government, Sir Purshottamdas .met the argument 
iliat dyarcliy which is accursed in the provinces should not be hailed as a 
blessing for the central organism by pointing out that tlie only fair test ol; tlio 
Indians’ wipacity for government was their ability to vvork a system wliicIi 
lliey willingly accepted. ,The presence of the Indian members on the Executive 
Coiuicii seldom ^ harmonised the policy of the Government with the wislies of 
the nnoSicial majority. In any system of representative government liarmony 
])ctwoen tlie executive mid tlie legislature was not a matter of race Imt of cmii- 
mimity of political ideals and purpose. The fundamental defect consisted in th.:* 
absence of any real eonneetipg link between tlie executive and the iegislaluro. 
Tins (*ould only be remedied l)y converting an irresponsible and iiTcmovalh'^ 
Cmincil into a Cabinet respoifsible to and removable by the Legislature. Tim 
military luidgot could bo pi'otected against capricious reduction by fixing an 
amount after fnllyAmsideration of the actual figures of past expenditure whlrh 
should not he varied for :|ve years and which should constitute a primary slai.utor\' 
charge or^tlie central revenues. The budget itself should be revised quinciiieirnialh" 
by an independent committee. The CoramandeiMn-Chief should not have a seat in 
the Cabinet but be replaced by a Minister. The Indian Princes instead of being 
encouraged to regard l^aemselves detached spectators of events in British India 
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mi gilt be brought into the main current of onr progi’ess. The Cabinet must be 
formed by the Chief Minister selected by the (jovernor Creneral Iroin the 
(lominant party in the Legislature after each election, and should not resign 
unless oyertlnmyn by a three-fourths niajority of the Assembly or dismissed 
by tlie CTOvernor-CTenerai. In the sphere of foreign affairs the iTOvernor-ixeriera! 
would liave the power of veto while in regard to the Army the Uabiiiet 'wofiid 
nut Ijo <;ouipetent to upset the financial settlement in vogue for a particular 
(ii!iiiriuciiniii.ni. There must be no iiomitated official in the Assembly 'wlieu 
tliore was responsibility in the Central Government. 

.Aslced about withdrawal of British troops from India, Sii* Punisliottain gave 
an astoraidingly bold reply. He was not in favour of the wilhfirawal, and this 
gave great satisfaction to Sir Alexandar Miiddiniaii. Biif;, j’ejoiaed Hir 
fhiriisliottaoi, the reason why lie wanted to retain the ilritisli troops was inaitily 
because British vested interests in India would not ho otherwise roeoi'Knleil, and 
boeaiise there were coininiinal disturbances which called foi' Brifisli troops. Ihit 
'wliat if Parlicyiieiit did not sanction any advance ludore 1029 V Tli.e reply tla* 
witness gave inas since become classic. He believed that if the imiteriul plared 
bel'oro the cominitLee was correetiy judged, the case for advance had been folly 
iriade out,, and ^lie liacl still eoiiMence in Britisli statesiiiaiishir) that when the 
Reforms Coriiniittee’s recommendations w'eiit to Paiiituueni. it would sanction 
atlvance, but if Paiiiaineiit did not agree, then all he could say, esclaiined Sic 
JAirusliottaoi, was that Heaven help India ! 


Mr. Fad ul Huri’s Evidence 

Oil Octol)e.r 18tl,i great interest centred round the evidence ' of Mr. Pazl-ul 
lluq, . ex-Minister . of Bengal. . His ewdence wms full cd pique for •the gteat 
iiiiriiiliatioii ' Jie had siilfered in the Bengal Couneil "and so Iih views caiinot: 
be taken seriously. He was for the confinuation of dyarchy as it had not had 
a fair trial and the electorate was not educated enough for further advance, 
lie would not advocate transfer of. mo.re siibieets and certainly not. in any case law 
and order and police as these would be exploited for party ends lik*'^ the Oaiciitbt, 
CoiumratioQ. He spoke bitterly against bribery, eorruiotioii and nitimidafion 
wliieli took awmy votes froiii him. Between Sir Miilianimacl Shall and witness 
there seemed to be perfect cordiality. In fact the cross-examination at this 
stage meant nothing more than witness amiably assenting to -Sir Miiliariiinad 
Sliafhs i^ropoBitioiis. Bengal Muslims, he said, were keeiiiy dissatisfied witii Hie 
1 mc'.know pact as it applied to Bengal. Tliere was no' difficulty between the 
M.iaisters and the Secretaries, and with the Lee recommendations carried out, 
even the possibility of friction would disappear: thmy was no need to malm 
rules under section 19-A as conventions of non-interference were sure to 
grow up, and so on. 

Tlion came a revelation! To the Maharaja of Bind wan he admitted 
Hint four years ago lie favoured complete autoiioiny, biit^ experience 
hatl made Mni a wiser man ! After a brief intervention by Hk 

..'\rtiiur Frooin and another by Dr. Paranjpye came some masterly exiiiiiinatioii 
by 8ir Tej Baliadur Saprii wdiieli was the feature of the ^ prpccecongs. 
Witness looked most uncomfortable as Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii o.skcd hiinplairil.y 
whetlicr he liad not declared tliat the Gabiuot proiiouiicenient of tlie JJlIi 
August, .1917, vvas a great blunder. Cliapter and verse wore asked for and 

■promptly supplied by Sir Tej Bahadiir Sapru, who read out the Cfneiiing passage 
from 21r. Faz!-iil Huq’s memorandimi siiimiittecl tothe Bengal Govciaiiuoiit, This 
had beeti withheld from the press for obvious reasons though a siiuilar iiieiiiO" 
luiidiini of Sir P. C. Mitter was not treated the # day before as coiifidentiaL 
Realising that escape was impossible witness con.f<<>ssod he had inade the 
staleineht that dyarchy wms an evil, but as Parliaineiit 'would ; not 

sc.Lup the .Reforms he felt he had to make ^ the luost of it 

J[ lie had the choice, ha, was compelled to admit in nuswer to the 
next fiuestion, he would certainly go back to tlie halcyon days before 
even the Minto-Morley Refoims were iniroduced! In sa^/ing this lnh beoeved 
he was expressing the view of the bulk of the Maliomedan community ui Bengal 
Amothcr citation was made this time from vfitiiess’% speech m* the Bengal 
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Council last Aiigiist in T^vliielr lie lavoiired "tlie afeolitioii of dyaivliy. He 
adBiitted la? ineaiii Oy it going hack to the time, when .India had nq^ repref^eiil- 
ative iustitutioTis, Witli siieli %dews, was' lie.' surprised at the Swarajist attitiiclcv 
and would not a Hiadii idiiiister have been treated similarly if he liad suliseribed 
It) tliern? ask»\l Sii’ T, B. SopriL Witness had perforce to. admit the KonndiiesR of 
Sir T. 2k Sapni’s coiiteiitioii and tlins retract his previous statemenis. Sir T. B, 
Sapni's haridliiig of Avitness, if seAnre, Avas- thorough and elicited Avarm com- 
iiiendatioii even from those not friendly do Iiidmn aspirations. . 


Sir John llayimrcEs ■ l¥ideiice 

On flct’uher 20tli tlio olTicial game of summoning Avitnesses representing ibe 
proAiocial CUvoinmejils m an oiT-set against Hie views of the ex-Ministers ’was 
played AAdieii Kir.lohn iStayiiard anpe.u’cd AA’ith tlie object of eontraclictiiigydl that 
Lain Iliirldsheo Lai had said. Ahlioiigli lie spoke for half an hour explaining A\!iy 
he AAms opposed to the transfer of «aiiy more subjects, he was nuicli slmkrai in 
i-rnss-exaiiiimition by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii. Sir John Maynard is the. s«mloiTnost 
member of the Punji-ib Ciovernment and is in charge of Fitimice and Home port- 
folios. He thought the Reforms were just beginning to got a tihd lieeaiiso tiie 
first Council aa>is boycotted and there Avas financial stringency. 
He told Sir Alexander i\fuddiinan that tlie Punjab GoAmrninent 'had 
workerl as a nnitany system tlironghoiit. Then it means, suggested Sir 
T. B, Siipru, tliat: A^%ess thought that dyarchy AAmold iiave been a miscniitle 
failure liHt had been l^fo reed. Sir John admitted it Sii* Tej Baliadnrthcic- 
upoD siigiystoil that the iroilnry forin of govermnent really Avorlced mid nof 
dyarcliy and that the success of tlie administration Avas due to borfi halves 
haAuiig ac‘t(¥l togetheiA Sir Toim j\ra.ynard had to admit tliat as AA'-ell. Sii* T. H. 
Haprii thereupon carried .him a ])oint further, namely, tliat Avlien the Minister-'^ 
took part in all consultations they wore morally responsible, if not teclmieall.r, 
for the decisions of the GoAuernment even on the reserved side and^AAX'rn prepa:- 
ed to publicly side with the Oovernment in .mipporting theso decisions. Thai 
was also true, aelaiow.l.edged tlie Avituess. Tlien it came to this, eoneliidpcl Sir 
11 B. ^Sapi’il that dyarchy Avas umvorkable, that the i\nnisteKs Avere fadim* lull 
responsibility^ for the actions of the GoAxmincnt as a whole. The only in im mice 
from these admissions of the witness Avas tliat not only dyarchy must go but tliat 
the Ministers Avore eajiable of slioulclering the burden of the Government's respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of law and order. In fact, as pointed out by Or. 
Pa]‘anj]iye and Bir T. B. Srprii, Avitness in liis wmittcii statement had admilterl 
that the tAAx ^linisters Avanted more drastic measures to preA-ont the Akalis from 
taking forcible possession of the slirines than the reserved half was i.u*e pared to 
take. 

Sir John Maynaid was on stronger ground Avhen he explained the 
perpiliar comniunal situation in the Punjab, Here the Mahomedaii eoimuiiBity 
liad created siidi distrust among the Tfindiis and the Rildis that they 
have been loudly uigipg the Govcinor to intervene and put a slop to 3 Ij’. 
Fazli Hussain’s activities. Sir Muhaniinad Shaft attempted in vain to get 
Bir tolui Maynard controvert his statement that the Muslim bloc alwaxAs 
hiipixovlcd the Muslim Minister, Indeed, tiie Aveakness of tlie Govcinment in 
pri'Ycnting Mr. Fazli ■Jlussiaii from going too far was clue to a fact wliich v as 
im^ntioned by Bir lolm Maynard, namely, that the GoAxrnmenPs fate Avas abvay < 
(lecidcxl by the Muslim majority. Tlie Govenmient was Uierefore natiiraJiy 
anxious to let Mr, Fazli Hussain have full play in order to sexmre his followers to 
prevent a series cJ (.lovernm^iit defeats. But perhaps the biggest disaprioiutmcnt, 
of Bir MuliairiBiixI^ Shah wai^when Sir John told him to lifs face that Maliom- 
medan represeptalioR in the Punjab Council Avas substantial and theiA? Ari!^ 
really no felling among the Mahoinedans generally for increasing it Sir 
Muhammacq m \ai.n reminded AvItness of the protest of tlie Punjab Muslim 
League against the Liie^moAV pact. Sir Muhammad Shaft fiirtlicradcled that 
oven the All-India League at its last session had urged a roAisioii d 

the represeii1atlon4i Sir John MaynarePs reply was the Ali-Tiidia 3kisliin 
League’s resolution was perhaps intended for the Eeforms Enciiiiry, 
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Sir CMmaiilal Setalvad 

On the 21st. ■ October; ■' extraordinary revelations were made by Sir 
Cliiiiianlal Setalved - ■' .based- ■■■■on;'' fe of tlie worldng: of 

tlie TMomis during: lii-s two-" -years’ ■ meiiibersiiip cf the Bombay Government 
v'iien Sir George Lloyd ruled over it. It vseoins members of die coniioittee 
■were anxious to witliliold these from the but as a eop:i'' of liis inemoraii- 

duiii had already fallen into the- hands of the Associated Press, Sir Oliimanial. 
was heard in public. ■ According to Sir 'Gliim.anlar>s description of the position, 
Bp'jnbay seems toiiave' been the most unhappy province. There, according to 
Sir CMmanlal, the late Bombay 'CTOvernmeiit not only com]}iete]y perverted tlie 
intentions of the, ■ fra-mers .of ' the Government of India Act but also subverted 
the provisions of the Act itself. . For instance the Governor’s^ interpretation of 
tlie Act was that he -was not .'called upon to hold joint meetings of Ministers. 
The result was that one Minister did riC't know what was happening: in tlifc 
depqrhuents of the other Ministers. Alcove all tlie O-ox'mnni* eoiivsiderecl the 
Ylinistei' as his .mere advisei' to be overruled whenever there was siillicient causes 
and not uiifler exceptional circiiimbuio^^ as was « uni tail] *bn1cil by the Johil 
Coiiijuittee and provided for in the instrumeat of lustriietioiis from the 
to h:!S Governors. The .fu,Diiiest part of it all ^v'a■3 that, os -pointed out b'y I):r. 
I'hmu'iipye. it was declared tliar the law advisers of the Governor held that tine 
<hjv<-‘»‘iiorls iriterpreiation was n«dP The explnualiori o;.i' t he position of the 
Miiostoi's ill Bombay so nnicii jaiud upon the cars of Sir Alexander Miiddiiiuii 
tlul despite Sir Caiiii illicit , miwilliugness . to be feirsli, the Frosidvril 
sueg(>stefl that in elieii the - whole purpose ^ a the Governinmil 

ol hi ha Act ap'pexied from tlie ease pn minted by witness 
to liavc bear defied in Bo:m.bay and even the In tiiiiiicjit of Instructions dis- 
obfw.d. The Presideiit thereupon suggested tlnn tl\ luny had not then berm 
wiciby woi Led in Bo.m.bay. That was so, replied bii ChmianlaL 'Mr, Jinnah at 
unco caught the i,m plications of the question and h iGeiied to ask whether if 
another Governor who would beliave better were to work dyarchy, lie would 
agree to tvork it. No, was the emplialic reply. Sir ’T. B. Baprn cleared the 

liusition still further by asking tvhether, even if good-will were restorod, he 
would try djmicliy again in tlie provinces. Sii* Ciiimatilai felt that no ainoiuit 
of professions of goodwvill on the part of the Government would create confi- 
dence. Only a real move in the forward direction would achieve tliat 

Sii‘ Cliimaiilal said that dyarchy as a system was not loiwoi'kul.dcj 
but the Government’s blunders, which forced the ccuiitry ti^ 
nori-eo-operation, had shattered all faith in tlie Gcovernment’s intentiorivS, 
and actions like tliose of tlio Governor of Bomr»ay further iiiteusi Hod 

that distrust. His solution, therefore, wms the grant of f)rovi-iK!ial 
aulononiy to the uiajor provinces and tlie introdiiid'ion of d’yardiy in the Contra 1. 
Government. It was In respect of the sa-feguards that lie suggested tliai a iml 
dilTerence of o])!nioii arose. Sir CMmanlal wuis a little overeautious. He did 

not wTOt that the advance should bo uniform all oveivliiclia and, persisied in 
Ills proposition despite the diilicuities poiated out by Sir Tej Bahadur Safin i 
and Mr. Jinnah. Then, again, he advocated that the Governor should have? 
c‘me.rgeiiey powders to inaintam law and order aod that the Cfuestiou of a Second 
tdiaiiibei* ill tlie provinces ^ wvus worth consideratioia He also did not see that 
the,re would be great friction under his proposal that wdiilc Jaw and oi*dci’ 
slumild lie transferred in the provinces they should l>e reserved in tlie centre. 
Sir Bivaswaniy Iyer suggested emergency powers being given to Hie Goveriior- 
Geuoral^ while law and order be traiisf erred . YYiiiiess did not fail in even 
wltli this view ^Sir Chiiiianlal had, however, touclied a 'very iinportani 
]K)iut by stating in liis memorandum tliat im]e»^s effective steps were taken to 
indianise the army, couHdence in the good faiMi of the Goveriunenr would not 
lie restored. Mr. Jinnah tried to get amplified the views of the witness on this 
point, whereupon the Preside-nt suggested tliat they were not enpiiiring into 
lumy reform but into the working of the Act Mi*. Jiiioah quickly retorted that, 
it all depended upon how the Act was arnencleti and shoAved that ho was 
within his rights in putting the questions. AYitli Sir #j\L Shafi Sip (Tilinanial 
agreed that it was desirable to have a convention «tliat the Secretary 
of State should not interfere when the Govemmetit and « the Legiskture agreed. 
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Blit Mr. MiiiLib maile Iho witness admit that ■ under seetioii ■ 131 of 
ike Croveriiiiient of Iialia Act the Secretary of State eoiild , never 
divest liiuiself of kis powers over flie aclminisiTation ' of iridio.. As 
aery had been raided by die-hards that the ob«litrlioG in- eeilaiii Ouiuieils 
orovod Uiat no more eoiii'essions slioiikl be gimited. Sir Ciiiinaiilai it a 
ids taiipiialic oniniuii lint okbinieiion was larmehed because the Swaredist.-. 
V allied to odcI dyareby, cmcl that il; it wa.s eiKiecl and a proiier system iiitiie 
tliiced, the obslruclioii would disappear automatically. 

Sir. IfobiracMia Aliiiied. 

On biOrctBllR 22iiil a most dismisthin' affair cropped up wUeii Mr, 

Kabiiuildiii Alimo.l was Q’iviiiu' evidence. It is well-lraowa how the hir- 
maliou of the so-eeJled Ihiiianieiilaiy Muslim party in , the Asseiiilily 

had been enmneered and alllioiiaii weii-Imowii Muslim leaders like Mi’. Jiriniik 
did not beloim to il and Iiad opposed it. its eonstitiition had nevertheless been 
j*et‘opiiLsocl to divide the aoduiial forces hy pitting; one commiinlly agniost iLie 
other. Therefore vdieii 'Mr, jLabirufidin Ahm€?d appeared l}efore tii'? 

Oommiiho on bdiaif of his parly, it was clear that lie would leccive 
imiisiial patronage from the oflldal section of the Committee. Sir VLuhaiuinud 
Sliafi espousing the extreme Muslim demands put, follovniig; rlio 

example of the Pi’esldeat several leading questions to v.’hicli viirrjKs 

had only to reply in the affirmative. It all seemed so weib 

rdaniied aiKl aiTanced and vvorlmd very smoolldy so long as the rivsideul, 

Bir Muhammad Bhal-i and Sir Arthur Froom examined witiieBis, but Sir 
Sivaswami lycv was im'/zled at 'Mr. Ivabiruddhrs admission to tJic 

Fi’esidont that he did not vnut any ciiauge eithos’ in the provinces or in the 
tmiitro. Sir Sivaswami therefore lead the following extract from the memoiriu- 
dimi p-"-‘Tiie tjresont position wliere an irremovalde oxeeutive stands coiilTonted 
with a legislative house the najority of which is hostile is intoierobie.’ Sir 
Bjvaswaini ashed liow witness would remove this intorerabie position. .Mr, 
Kabirudnin Ahmed said his rn]dy was given in the next sentence wiiicli iml : 
Mt (the positioii) is imfak* to the executive itself andunless the position is im]u;oved 
is bound to lead to a series of continued deadlocks’. Sir Sivaswami lym* sm;> 
gested tlioi this was not an exi:ijanation and asked what improvement wrieJd. 
the witness suggest. Mr. Kaliiriiddin was at liis wit's emi Sir 
Alexander Muddiman at once suggested iliat tlie improvement i.)ro|)uso(l 
by witness was that a larger number of Mahomeclaiis sliould be in the Assembly. 
Sir Muharamed Sliatl suggCbted that illr. Kabiruddlo Ahmed Iiad ali'cady given 
an answer in his ttiemoraiidum that partial responsibility be introduced in tiie 
central G-overnmont pinvided one-third of the Ministers were Mahoiiiedans, Sir 
Sivaswamy . Iyer . protested that lie . wanted the . witness. ’ to answer and 
not others to suggest. Bir Alexander Muddiman asked tlie witness vdietlicr 
he agreed witli his (Pirsident s) reading of the point of view of the witness (w 
not. Mr: Kabiimdclm Ahmed natmally nodded Ills assent. But Mr- EaliiriiddiTi 
was very insulting to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer throughout. For instance, he told 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer that lie did not want to waste bis time in ansv'cr- 
ing questions wliich were not intelligent to him imd that lie would refuse 
to answer fpiestions for whieli a reply was to be already found in the 
jimmoranilum. The President gave Mr. Kabiruddin Ahinod too long 
a ro])e and tlie self-respecting members of the committee could not 
therefore recognize the existence of such a witness. The climax cauic 
when IMr. Kabiruddin told Sir Sivasv/amy Iyer in a low remark but which was 
quite within the hearing of Dr, Paranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur wlio 
sitting near the witness, ■ that he was not' prepared to be' cross examiocxl icy a 
two-rupee lawyer. Tlierenpon «^Dr. Paranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur refusediu 
ji'oss-cxaniiim the witness. Tlfe President then felt that the atlah Imd been 
auiglcd and this friend of officials Iiad gone beyond the limits of decency. The 
President thereupon called, iqion the witness to withdraw if lie had used tlic 
words eoinplained of. The President said he himself did not hear tiiciii, Tl.ie.ii 
Mr. Eabirucldiii explained ^hat he did not use the words in the sense put by 
Sir T. B. and whoa the President remarked that in whatever sense the 
vords might have befii used, if they were used, they should be williilrawn, 
Mr. Kabiruddin Almied® altogemer denied having uttered them ! Tlie President 
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lolt satis6.ed but Sir T. B, Sarpii ■'..aacl Dr. . Paraajpye were not and did not I 

reconsider tlieir' decision. 

Sir T. B. Sapm tliereupon withdrew and returned ^oal.r when "Mr. 
lOibiriifMiii ' Alimedhs ■ ■■ evidence ■.■■■■.■ was/ The evidence itseji: liarT ■ 
no weight and had not even a smattering of roasona bioness aJiont it. It 
was a (lie- hard case put to '.suit ■ the- ■ official view. Mr. ivabiniddin Ahiiicil 
represented that every." Muslim- who- thought against him was a traitor 
to his oominiiiiity, a puppet in the Imads of pro-FIindns, and a iionentahy. 

Sir A.Miir Ralim’s Evidence* 

Oil OCTOBER 23rd B-ir Abdiir - Rahim appeared on behalf of the Beiigai 
Ocw-wnnierif but beyond answering a few questions of Sir Aliwander i\Dulfliuiaii 
giving tlie Bengal d-overnmenfs vie.wg lie-was redly exaniinfid on his own note, 
iinroriiiimtoly bor.li the Bengal G-ovenimeiit’s' letter and ^Sir Abdur liahimls note 
were kept confidential and only the course of examined on suggested wliat tlidr 
contents were like. . 

Sir Abdnr Rahim’s evidence was iiiiicine. in tliat lie was there to siipiiort 
1]io Ijcngrd Clove rriiiieiit’s case for tiglitening the present aiitcscontici grip of ilie 
(TovoiVimeiit with a view to defy the wreckers of dyarchy and tlicrefore to 
i:ii plant it more Hcmly than even the genius of the Britisli Fariianieiit eniikl. 

Sir Alexander Miiddimaii suggested and witness agreed tliat total refusal ^ 
of the Ministers’ salary should be prohibited and the F.rosIden.t of the J 

(Joiiacil guarded against orders of the court. Mr. Sir Tej Bahadur - : 

Sa])ni jiointed out that in such a case the Ministers might persist in clinging’,' ' j' 
to their o,.ffic0 despite the vote of censure as the- Blahomedaii Ministers did 'I 

in Bengal. Sir Abdnr Eahiai replied that the speeches, on that occasion |, 

showed that the Ministers were not distrusted, but the Swarajists were -i 

out to wreck dyarchy. Sii* Abdur Rahim then launched on a lecture 
which would have done honour to any conservative peer, , - He said no ; 

stable responsible government could be run today and that dyarchy was 
workable and must lie used to gain experience. He even went in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction to the vieav of his own Government on the Bubjeet. 

Like tlie Punjab Government, the Bengal Government found it iiiipossibie- afteiv^ 
six moiitlisor a year’s experience to work dyarchy iioldiiig meetings of ! 
tlie two halves separately and introdneed joint coiisiiltatlon and joint delibera- 
tions, thereby imdertaldng unitary aiministration while retaining tlie outward ' 

form of d,yarchy. Sir Abdur Rahim would go a step farther. He tlioright wo^ ! 

I lad not had real dyarchy. He would give the Ministers a separate parse, : 

their own CoiiuclL secretaries, would abolish the right of secretaries to Jiave | 

access to the Governor, would reduce the Governor to a more or less coiisii- : 

tutionai head on the transferred side, and would ask. official members not to | 
vote in debates relating to transferred subjects. Of course lie profusely j 

assiiri}d Sir Alexander Aluddiman that his advocacy of separate parse, of 
taking avwiy the right of the secretaries and cartailiiig the iiiterfereiiee of tlie ‘ 

Governor did not mean a reilection upon the way these iiiatfers had been i 

managed hitherto. He was Ml of praise for the officials. Only clyarcliy iiiiist 
be fuil.v’' eiiiorced. Dr. Parahjp 5 m and Sir Sivaswamy lyeiHockecl liewiidered 
and asked him to state whether in such a case the Ministers woiiid advise 
their party to vote against resolntioiis on reserved subjeets, wlilelijn the I 

nmjoi'ity of cases were bound to be against the popular view. ^Sir Abdur .Raliiui ; 

stutiibJ.ed and admitted that this was a grave defect in his scheme and the i 

Ilcugal Goveminent’s view about joint consultation looked soniidcjr. Sir Tej | 
BeJmdur Sapni was anxious to kno-w how the witness could defeat the Bwa- 
rnjists wiio were bound to gain farther strength if no coiicessioQ was made, 

M’r Afidur Rahim said the franchise should pe j’e-arranged to get the Joral | 

Mahoiuedan element in a larger number to support the Goveminent. 8iriej l 

Bahadur discovered that Sir Abdxir Rahim had stated in Ills piote that intiuentiai ; 

and responsible men had -asked for an advance. As witness had said that ; 

Bengal did not -want it, Sir. T. B. Sapru asked whe%8]’ .Bengal did not posj^ess : 

responsible men. The witness vras at Ms wit’s ends explain this iliBcrepaiicy. | 

On OCTOBER 24th the eoininittee held the last sitting and. examined two j 

official witnesses. Mr. JUKES of the finance dSpartm^nt speaking for himself ; 
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lad subiuittted a memoraiidtim in which he sho%ved how witiioiit amencllii^' 
he Act, financial autonomy could be granted to' ■ .the 'provinces. Sir Alexaiiclor 
d-iiddiman appeared so much moved by. this meoiorandum that’ lie dubbed it 
raluableand did not examine witnesscfor more '. than five- miiiuters. Sir ’Tej 
Miadur Sapni and Mr. Jinnali, however, exposed the -show hy inaldog wit- 
less admit timt so long «as the reve.mies of 'India were 'vested- in his Majesly's 
hxTOtary of State, the provinces' could not have thei.r.' way with their revenues. 
Therefore real linaiicial autonomy eoii'ld only be -achieved by an amendment 
)f the Act and not by merely altering the rules here and there. Sir Alexander 
diidcllman felt the weakness of the position and attempted to save it by 
iiiggesting that if financial autonomy ■ was not ■ achieved, at any rate, the preii- 
ninaries essential for it would be realised by accepting Sir. Jukes’ siigestions, 
he most impoidant of which ^was to separate provincial cash balances and 
nable the provinces to raise their om. ^yaysuQd means acivanees from the 
mperial Bank. la the matter of loan, he- said, Simla must, eoiitimie 'to exercise 
ontrol over the provinces. As was expected from an officer of the Government 
f India. Mr. hikes told Sir Arthur .Froom that he thought the Meston award 
easonable. 

Mr. SPENCE, the next witness, was practic'ally exainined by Sir Moiicrieti- 
^rnitb who, it appeared, had summoned his deputy to openly refute the eharge.s 
lade hy witnesses from the provinces and also charges ■which seem to have 
een made against the Legislative department hy the provincial Governments 
bout imduly delaying provincial Bills sent up for sanction and obstractiog 
hem in some olses.^ Mr. ^ Sp>ence represented that his de])arimeiit 

right and the proviiibial critics Nvere all unreasonable. In one or two 
istanees really tlie provincial Gover nments were at fault and it turned out tliat 
liese instances occurred wRen Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm wvas the Law Member, 
’hus Sir Tej Bahadur told tire committL^e and M. Spence corroborated the fact 
fiat Sir Harcourt Butler’s Government sent their Omih Rent Bill with seven 
ays’ notice for sanction before its introduction. Sir Tej Bahadur as Law Mhmbeii* 
rotested against this. Then again before the Bill had become law, the U. F. 
rovernment had the audacity to send a request to the Legislative departmeni 
3 arrange for the assent of the Governor-General by a specific date. Against 
lis Dr. Sapru strongly protested and the U. P. Government had to apolo- 
ise. Mr. Spence threw some further light by remarking that the Seeretar>' 
f State sent siiggetions for liberalising the Rent Bill when it was under 
iscussion and that these were communicated to tlie local Government wlio, 
ow'ever, did not incorporate ^tliem as they said they were anxious to get 
irougii the Bill as soon as po.ssible. Another instance was wiien 50 clauses 
I the Calcutta Municipal Bill w^ere sent mid it avis iiitiiiiateci that others would 
)llow. There was also, trouble about the .Madras Land Settlement Bill. Dr. 
aranjpye got from the witness an admission tnat the Bombay Government 
it tight over Rao Bahadur Kale’s Religious Endowniients Bill for an inor- 
inate’ length which resulted in its lapsing when the Council was dissolved, 
.r, Spence admitted that the requirement of previous sanction of the Govern- 
.ent of India to substantial amendments to a Bill, as happened in the case of 
le Allahabad University Bill, ’was very inconvenient but ho could suggest no- 
mied^^ except a radical alteration of the law of sanction. 

CimsE or THE 

This closed tim public examination of witnesses by the Committee ai'ter 
bich the Committee met in camera to discuss tire preliminaries in dmwing 
) the report. For tins purpose tlie Committee meet formally after an adjouiu- 
.mt on Noveml>er 24tlL The report was issued only in March last. ' 
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Tlie Legislative Assembly 

SEPTEMBm s 'eSSION-1B24 . 

Tiie Legislative session at -Simla began on fclie 3rd September 1924 wlieii- 
the COUAKJIL meL niider- the presidency of Sir Montagu Bntler, 

i}iid ihe LEXiISLATIVW ASSB3£BLT Frederick Whyte, the most 

important biisiimss of the wsessioii vvaB- of eoiu’se the discussion of tlie 
Mepori (see YoL I,, p. 525) on which the (lovernineiit showed an attitude of 
proibiind hostility to the Indian- view and roimdly declared that they weiv 
not going' to accept the popular demands. 

The natural oiiteoine of this unbending autocratic at-dtiide of the Govern-* 
iiient was tlnat they suffered the most ignominious defeats almost at' every turn 
during the 14 days that the Assembly sat in this session. 

The most crushing (xovernment defeats were made possible by tlie co»ordiD.a-" 
ti on among non-officials by,the formation of the Inde|)endeiit Party undem the 
leadership of M,r. Jimiali. It should be remembered tliat wliQiu tlie iie'w Assem- 
bly met at Delhi, tlie Swarajists found themselves 48 strong ranged against 
the same nmnbei\on the side of Government. The Independents , held,' the 
balance. Negotiations then ensued and the Nationalist coalition was formed, for 
the purpose of patting forward a common demand for an early examination of 
the Oonstitiition and that, failing an acceptable gesture in that direction withiD. 
a month, the coalition would resort to the method of constitutional dead-lock 
and throw out the budget. But very often in Delhi the Government was de- 
feated only by bare majority, and division was always uncertain because the 
bare majority might be lost by the xmexpeeted absence of one or two members 
of the coalition. The defect lay in the fact that the Independents were not an 
organised group and wmre free to act as they chose on any particular occasion, 
and as they held the balance, the absence of their allegiance to any party made 
voting : generally 'anc 3 ertain. The need for the formation of an Independent 
l>arty was recognised In DelM but specific efforts were not made in that direc- 
tion. The special May— June session also passed without its formation because 
its business was such that practically the whole House including Government 
benches tvere anxious to pass the Steel Protection Act. But as soon, as the members 
came up for the September session and found themselves faced with a series 
of important public cjuestions for disposal, the Independents at once sat together 
and f mined tliemseives into a party with 28 membeis. Two motives led to 
its formation. There were some Independents who. thought ^ that the Nationalist 
coalition ought to be put on a stable basis by their organisation ; there were 
others wdio felt that as every popular vote could be carried only hy their lielp 
they ought to be able to claim credit for this performance as an organised 
t)ody aud on that basis go back to the country and claim a legitimate share m 
the achievements of the Assembly. 

Government was not 'keeping quiet all this while and tried m their own interest 
to divide the Nationalist camp. Communal feelings and agents w^ere set up 
to bring about the: 'formation of a Faiiiamentary Muslim party in the 
Assembly. If tlierehvere a' Muslim party in the Assembly it would commaTid 
40 , votes and if the'' Mahomedan members of ^ the Swaraj party and 
tlie Independent party made their allegienee to *tlie Nationalist group subject 
to their allegiance to the Muslim party, then the Qoveriiiiient purpose was 
achieved. The Muslims wmuid then hold the balance between the Government 
and the Nationalists. With this aim Mr. Ahdul Ilasem, a nominated member 
from Bengal, .I^Ir. Kabiriiddin Ahmed and Sir Abdul Qaijmm tried almost ^vith 
frenzy to form a Muslim group. But wiser counsels led by Mr, JInnali.prevailed 
and there was no likelihood of ■ imdeshable elements gaiiikig the upper hand, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman threw them a bait by pr^mising^ to re-opea a question 
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wliicli Ills predecessor, Sii’ Mnleolin Hailey, Imd assine^' the Asseiiibly closed, 
and to consider the introduction ol commimal representation in the puMig 
services. Mr. Jinnali knew lull well, as a member of the Eefoims Enquiry 
Coiniiiittee, how anxions his official coileagnes were 'to exploit the Moslems, 
and friistiated the attempt to form a seperate MusLin party in the Assenddy 
snbservieiit to Government 

Legislation. ; 

Tlie official legislative prognimme of the session was not important as the 
Goveri'inieiit postponed till the next Delhi Session the introduction of highly 
iinpoilmit iiiea^aires, including a revision of the Sea Cnstoms Aot, enactment 
of laws recognising Trade Unions and providing for settlement of trade disputes, 
and the amendoient of tlie Legal Practitioner’s Act with a view to give elTect 
to the Bar Coininittee’s report to remove the micalled for distinctions between 
vakils and Ijarristers. The Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report, the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee’s Re])ort and the Bray Report about the Frontier Provinces 
was also lostponed to be considered in Delhi, 

The nomofficial legislative programme "was of a far-reaching character. But 
nniortnnately Government allotted only two days for non-official Bills with 
tlie result that out of tliirty new Bills hardly more than three could be intro- 
duced, of which two concerned labour by proposing to provide for the payment 
of weekly wages ainl graiit of maternity benefits to women Avorkers. Tlie third 
Bill introduced was of litr. Neogy for prohibiting the reservation of railway 
couipartments for any community or race. Among the Bills Avhich came under 
the^ guillotiiio were tlie important lueasiires of Mr. Kelkar for providing for the 
registration of political associations and for amending the provision about the 
grant of passports, and that of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar for amending the 
sedition sections of the Indian Penal Code. The inadequacy of non-official 
days was the cause of grave discontent among themembers, andit wasonlywlien 
threatened that all official Bills wmnld be postponed, that Sir Alexander M’ucldi- 
inan secured tlio grant of two more non-official days for the discussion of resolu- 
tions. Great interest was evoked on the second and third reading of Dr. Gour’s 
Bill to repeal the Criminal Ijaw Amendment Act. Tlie debate on this Bill was 
the most heated and one of the best of the session, and it Avas here that the 
Govermeiits’ case was the weakest. Part I of the Act, which provided means for 
dealing Avitli secret societies, Avas rei^ealed two years ago, but Part 11 
could not be dealt Avith then, because all it could do Avas to proclaim them as 
unlaAvf ul. 


The foIIoAving is a list of the legislative Avork in this session 

A Bill to repeal certain enactments AAiiereby breaches of contracts by laiioui- 
evvS had been made punishable under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penai‘ 
Code in regard to service during a Amyage Avas intoduced. 

A Bill to re-enact Avitli amendments the Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act, 1918, 
to meet certain exigencies of service in the Indian Army dming the gieat 
Ava?‘, Avas passed by the Council of State. The Assembly refen’ed it to a 
Select Committee. 

A Bill to amend iiiriher tlio Indian Mojor Vehicles Act, 1014, to maititain a 
eareliil control over breaches of the law relating to motor traffic, Avas passed. 

A Bill entitled "■iho Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill” intended to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Ciiminal Procedure for ailbivling greater 
3 >roteetion of boys and girls under the age of eighteen years against immorality 
was passed. 

A Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International ConAxmtion for tlin 
suppression of and traffic in obscene publications was passed by the Coimcii of 
State: but the Assembb^ referred it to a Select Committee. 

A Bill Avas broiiglit dn to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
Piwideiit-Fands in orcbr to make more effective the purpose of the existing Aet 

A Bill to pi’ovidc" for t]j,e better regulation of cotton-ginning and other press 
factories Avas circulatedJor eliciting public opinion. 
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A Bill to consolidate, amend and exteiid the law relatiiiA’ io the ievr of duties 
or customs on ailieJes imported or exported by land from or to territory outside 
British. Inclia was passed into law.,,; 

A Bill 1o amend tire Imperial Bank' of India. Ad; Avas ])assed. It had reforenee 
only to Bankiiif:? Ckmipanies AAdiose capital Avas exirressed in nipotrs. An 
amondinoiit to bring aau thin the scope of tlio Bill Oo-opemtivc; Banks 
estaifiislied (indor tJie Co-operative Societies Act, 101 2 was passed. 

Of tlie iiomofficial bills may be' inentloned 

J)r. (loiir’s Bill to make provision for the bet, ter management of Hindu 
religious and eharital>le trust proper and for ensuiing tlie keeping and pulilifui- 
tioii of proper ae^cr.o riots of such trusts AAms adjoiir.ned. 

Dr. Crouds Bill to repeal eeidain provisions of the Indian Crimiiiid Daw 
Aiuendmcnt Act, 1908 Avas passed by 71 Amtes to 40 defeating all atieiopts 
of (jovernrnc.nt to slielve it. 

Mr. K. Eaivm. Ai.ya.iigar’s Bill further to amend tbe !?egisiraiion Act, 1008 
was referred t,o Select Committee by 42 votes to 38. 

^ j\{r. T. Rana’aehariar-’s Bill, further to aj.iiend tlie Indian Registration A.c3i> 
11HJ8 Avas circulate.tl for eliciting puMic opinion. 

l\fr. RangAichariar’s Bill to pro\dde that Avlien, fire-amis are , used for the 
purpose of dispersing an assamlilA", prelimio,aT*,v Avarniiig slioiild in certain edv- 
eiimstarices ho given, Avas referred to Sel.ee.t Committee liy 58 Azotes against 88, 

Mr. Ghainaii Lall. introduced a Bill to inalie proAusioii for llie wee]<ly paymeiit 
of wages to AVO]:*kmen, doinesti.c ser\mnts and other employees. 

M,r. Joshi introduced a Bill to regdate the ern'ployment of Avomeii' in factori.es 
and mines on estates to which the 'Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 
applied. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced a Bill intended to prohiliit the re^eimtion^ of 
compartments in railway trains for the excluswe use of persons bolonying 
to any pa, rticular community, race or creed. To his Bills Avhicli A\ne still 
pending before the Legislature, Dr. Goiir added aiiollier when he inhorlriced 
his Special Marriage (ximondment) Bill in order to correct Avliat he t ilb d an 
anaebronism under the existing laAv. 


Eesolutioiis 

The most important resolution of the session Avas the Govern tneiit motion 
on. the Lee Reiiort. It aauis moAmd by the Home Member in the Assembly on 
the lOtli Septeinl^er and in the Council of State by the Homo Secretjiry on the 
loth Rofdemlior, the discussicn in the former place lasting 8 dnys and In Hie 
latter 2 days. Goveimment suiroj’od defeat in I bo Assembly but,, n:\ iisnnl 
tl'icy got tlie UpiKir House pass their motion. Tiiis debate is given in full oo 
pp. 72—88. 3 ■ 

Railway .Fixaxce 

The next most important resolution aavus in connexion Avitli Railway Finance. 
It came up liefore the Legislative Assembly on the 17th Bepioiobm' 1924 when 
the adjourned debate on the resolution regarding itlie sopanHioo of Jlie raihyay 
from goiieral fiuantje was resumed. The I’esoliition bel'oro llio lh)uso whidi 
8ir Charlt?,s Iniies liad moved at Delhi on the 3rd March 1024 ran as .ro]].r>AV's 

'‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor- General iuODuncil that in orHT 
to relieve the general budget from the violent lliu^lnaticuas easisod ly the in- 
corporation thenein of the raihAmy estimates and to cnablo tlie railways to caiuy 
out a eoutiiuious raihvay policy based on the necessity of making a tleliniie 
rctnrn over a period of years to the State on the eapital cxpendefl on railways: 

(1) The railway fniances sliall be separated from U\o geiicnal finances of tlie 
country and the general iwenues shall rccc^Ye a dofi.]iUc aiinual 
contribution from railways which shall be the lirsil charge on raihvay 
earnings. - * ^ 
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(2) The contribution Bliall be a sum equal ' to' five-fiftlis of 1 per cent on 
tlie eapilnl at cliar^re of railway lexeludinK capital c'outributed by 
Gqinpariies and Indian States and capital expendiliiro on slraieyic 
raihveys) at tlie end of the penultimate financial year one-ilfth 

of any surplus prohts remaining? after payment of this (ixed rctnim, 
subject to the condition that if .. in any year- railway ■ revenues are 
insiifficieut to provide the percenta.^e of bve-sixths of 1 per ecni. on 
the r*apit:al at chara-e. surplus profits in the next or subsequent years 
will not l >0 deemed to have accrued for purposes of division imrii 
such deficiency has been made good. 

from the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, 
and the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

fS) Any surplus profits that exist after payment of tlxevse charges shall be 
available for the railway administration to be utilised in— 

(c) forming reserves for— 

(?) equalising dividencls, jhat is to say, for securing the payment of the 
percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean yeai*s, 

(?V) depreciation, 

(ju) writing down and writing off capital : 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to the public. 

(td the reduction of rates. 

(4) The raihva^'^ administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by tlie Government of India, to boiTOw 
temporarily froin capital or ^ from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget, subject to the oWigatioii to iiiake 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of suliser 
quent 5 "ears. 

lol In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 
expenditure of railways will be incdiided in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand for giants, and on a 
separate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion of 
the demands for grants the Member in charge of Railways will malce 
a general statement on railway accounts and working. Any re- 
ductions in the demand for grants for raOway resulting from the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly will not enure to general revenues 
will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contribution for 
tbe year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railwaj'” expenditure 
before the Oentol Advisory Council on some date prior to the date 
for the discussion of the demand for grants for raiJxvays. 

To this Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith moved the following amendment 

“That for the original Resolutions the following be substituted, namely : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Couoeil that in 
order to i^elieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused Ity the 
Incorporatipn therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
return to general revenues, on the money .expended by the State on railways >»- 

(1) The railway finances sjiall be separated .from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues shall receive a definite aiiiiiial 
contribution fi'oin railways which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

{2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and -v’-orking 
results of coiniTiereial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, 
^on thecapifel a,t charge of commercial lines (excluding capital con- 
tributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the x.ieniilti- 
mate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
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alter payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if 
in any year railway reyennesare ingsuiSeient to provide the percentage 
of one per cent, on ■■■tlie. capital at charge, surplus profits in the next 
01 ' subseQLiieiit years will not be deemed to ha-ve aecmed for 
purposes of division until such defieienGy has been made good. 

The interest on the capital at charge of and tlie loss in working strategic 
lines shall be borne by general revenues and shall consequently !)B 
fi.ediicted from the coiitiibiition so calculated in order to arrive at tlie 
net. amount payable from railway to general revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this, pay.rnent to general revennes shall be 

transferred to .a ■railway reserve; provided that if ^ the ninount 
available for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year 
tliree erores of rupees, only two-thirds of the excess over three croi’e.^ 
slial] be transferred to the railway reserve and the reniainiiig one 
tin i\l shall accrue.' to general revenues. 

(4) The rnihvay reserve shall be used to geeiire the paynieni of the aiiunal 

coiibibution to general revenues' : to pi'ovide, if iiecsBary, for a.rr«^‘-ir.s 
of depreciation and for writing down and writing off eapitaf. : and to 
strengthen the financial position of railways in. order that llie services 
rendered to the public may be improved and rates may be reduced. 

(5) The raihvay administration shall be entitled, subject to such con.ditions 

as may be prescjibed by the Government of India, to ]>f)rrow 
teinporaiily from capital or from, the i’eserv«^N: for tlie j)iir]>nse of 
irieeting expenditure for wliich there is no provision, qr insRihidtnt : 
provision in the revenue budget su I 'iject to the obligation to male , 
repayment of sucli borrowings out of the revenue budgets of' subse- i 
Qiient years. , | 

(6) A Standing Finance Coniinittee for Railways shall 1)0 constituted consis- 

ting of two nominated official members of the Legislative Assembly 
one of whom should be Chairman, and ten members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly from their body. The members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways shall be ex-offimo nieinbers of the 
Central Advisory Council, which vSliall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two further nominated official members, five non-officia.l 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Council of 
State from their body and five non-official iiiembervS selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place the estimates of rai.hvay expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of the demand Iof' gmnts for 
railways. -■,.■■■:.■[ 

(7) Tlie railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative A.ssembiy if 

possible', in advance of the general budget in order that more time ' 

may be allotted for its discussion, and the Memlier in charge of 
lailways shall then make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. The expenditure pror^osecl in the railway budget 
iaeluding expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway i 

' reserve, 'Shall be placed before the Legislative Asse.mb]y io. the form i 

of demands for grants. Tlie form tlie budget shall take aftei’ 
separation, the detail it shall give and the number of clemands for i 

grants into wbi^.‘h the total vote shall be divided sliall be considered : 

by the Railw^ay Board in consultation with the proposed Standing’ ; 

Finance Committee for .Railways with it? view to the introduction of ' 

improvements in time for the next l:»iiclget., if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 

provisionally tried for at least three years.’' ! 

During the debate several amendments were nnute (see pp. 98—104) and the i 
resolution as finally adopted ran.— ^ ^ 

‘'This Assembly recommends to' the Governor- General in Council that in ^ 

order to relieve the general budget from the violent fluci nations caused by the i 
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incorporation iliereln of ibe railway estimates and to enable railways 1o <*arry 
out a eonfiniious railway policy !>asod on ilie necessity of uiakira’’ a dolinib) 
ret-urn to i:?enei'al reveoiics, on the money expended by the Stalt3 on 
railways. . . 

(i) The railway flDanees sliall be separated from the f^oneral finances of the 
country and tlio revenues shall receive a defrnilo ainunil 

eontril.aifion fioiu railways which shall bo the first cliai’^’O on tiH3 
net receipts of railways. 

(-) The contribution sliall be based on the capital at charp^e and Vvmrkiiig 
results of eonnuerciai lines, and shall he a sum erpial to one per 
coni, on tl>e capital at eharp:-e of commercial lines {excluding: capital 
conirihuted I)y companies and Indian States) at the end of the 
penuhimate financial year pim one-fiftli of any surplus profits re- 
maining' after iiayment of this fixed return, suljject to the condition 
that, if in airy year railway revenues are insufficient to iirovide tlie 
pcrcontaft-e of one per cent, on the capital at charge, surisliis profits 
to the next or subsequent years will not be deemed to liave 
accrued for purposes of division until such clefieieney has been 
made good. 

Tlie interst on the capital at cliargo of, and the loss in worlcing stnilegic 
lines shall be borne hy general revenuOvS and shall conscciucntly be 
deducted from the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at 
the net ^amount payaliie from railway to general leveinies eaeli 
year. 

(3) Any surpluvS remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be 

transferred to a railway reserve ; provided tliat if th.e amount avail- 
able for transfer to tlio railway reserve exceeds in any year three 
crorcs of rupees only tivo-fliirds of the excess over throe crores 
sliall be transfeiTed to tlie railway reserve and the remaining one- 
third sliall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve vshall be used to secure tlie payment of tlie animal 

contribution to general revenues : to provide, if necessary,, for 
anws of depi’eciation and for writing down and vi’iting olTc'apital ; 
and to strengthen the financial position of railways in order tiiat 
the services rendered to the public may be improved and rates may 
be reduced. 

(5) The raihvay administration shall be entitled, vSiibject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow tem- 
porarily from capita] or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient pi’ovision 
in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make repayment 
of such borrowings out of tlie revenue budgets of subsequent 
years. ' 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Eailways shall bo constituted of one 

nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly -who should 
be Chairman and eleven members elected l>y the Legislative Assem- 
bly from their body. The members of tlie Standing Finance 
Committee, for Railways shall be cx^offidio members of the Central 
Advisory Coimcil, wdiicli shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one fui'thcr nominated official member, six non-official members 
selected from a panel of eiglit elected by the Council of State from 
ihejr body and six non-official members selected from a panel of 
eight elected by the LegivSlative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Dci)arfmcnt shall place the estimates of railway exponditine 
hofore the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
jirior to tlie date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
raihvays and ^sliall, as far as possible, instead of the exi;>enditiire 
ju'ogramme :^evenue show the expenditure imder a depreciation fund 
created ag. per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

(1) The -railway budget eliall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 
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possible in advance of the general bnd^-et and separate days shall be 
allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge of railways 
>sliall; then make a general statement on railway aeeoimts anci 
working. The expenditure proposed in the raihvay budget, incliicliug 
expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway leserve, 
sliali be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the fomi of 
cleinands for grants. The form the Inulget shall take after separa- 
tion, the detail it shall give and the luimber of demands for grants 
into wdiicli the total vote shall be divided, shall be coosklerecl by 
the .Railway Hoard in consultation witli tlie ])roposed Steiiding 
Finance Committee for Railways with a view to the iihrodiietiuii of 
improvements in time for the next budget if possilhe. 

(S) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic i-evision Init sliall be 
provisio..ial]y tried for at least three yens. 

(9) In view of tlie fact that the Assembly iKlhercs to the Rcj^nhition passed 
in February 1923 in favour of State uinriagemeut of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good only so long a,s tlie East IiHliari 
Railway and the Great Indian Peoinsula Railway and existing Brato 
managed Railways remain under State management. Brit if in- 
8i>ite of the Assembly’s liesolution above refeiM'ed to Oovei‘:nment 
siiould enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the ahovo 
Railways to Company iiiaTiageineiit, sueh nogotiatioms sliall not Ire 
concluded until facilities have been given for a discusBion. of tlie 
whole matter in the Assembly. If any conti’act for tlie traiisfei’ of 
any of the alrove Railway to Coni]tany management is conidiided 
against the advice of the Asseinbly, tlie Assembly will be at liberty 
to terminate the airangnients in thivS Ihisolution. 

Apart from tlie above convention this Asseinbly further recommends : — 

(i) that tlie Railway services should be rapidly India, iiised, and fiirtlier that 

Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway .Board as 
early as possible, and 

(ii) tliar Rio purchase of .stores for the State Railways should be iinclertalcen 

through the organisation of Stores Purchase Department of the CTOvera- 
meat of India. 

Resolution on Taxation Co:\diittee 

Another important resolution carried against the Government both by the 
Assembly and the Council of State referred to the Taxation Enquiry iCormuittee 
(see p. ItH). There was great and almost universal omioBiiion to the personiiel 
of the Committee. AViiat the country recinired was not a taxation Connuittee 
but an eixmomio enquiry Com niittee. 

.Cotton Excise .Duty, , 

The third resolution of importance was the one Timing (lie aliolition of tlu 3 
Cotton Excise Duty. This was moved on. tlie 22nd Her>tenibor ]>y Mr. 
Kastuihliai .Lallhai, having been adjourned from the 2t)t]i illardi 1924, in tlie 
ful lowing terms 

''This Asseml)]y recommends to the Goveroor-Gencral-iTi-Ooiincil to take 
earh' steps to aliolisli the Cotton Excise Duty as recomniondod by a niaiority 
of tiie Indian members on (he Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to 
direct the hirilT !>oard to further oxamino tlie question of prohviion to tlie 
Indian Cotton Mill industry at an early date.” 

The debate was eotimiod on tlio 24t]i wiien it was passred with an amend- 
ineiit of l\Ir. ISTeogy that all words after “Sudian Fiscal Oonniiission” be 
omitted (sec p. 114). 

lAmiSLATlVIl ASSE3IBLY-3r(l S 8th SEPTEMBER 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER tlie Assembly opened and sat only for some 2 
liours for intorpieliations and official business. Ai^Sir Aloxancler Muddimari 
<lec]ared, the convening of the session so early was reall^f' for the il^irpose of 
getting together sufficient number of members for tho'^Beloet Committees 
to sit in the next week. He then announced the*progTamQie of the* session. 
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JIi\ Bliore referred Ms 1)111 ameBding tlie' Merchant ' Shipping Act to a Select 
Committee and Sir Basil Blackett’s motion to refer to Select coiiimitteoB 
the Imperial Bank Amend-nient Bill and the land Customs, Bill was i)a5sed. 
Sir Charles Innes introdiieed the Bill for the better regulation of Ootnm 
ginning and Cotton pressing factories. Mr. A. G. Chatterjee then introihieed 
the last Bill on the agenda for amending the Post OiSce Act, 

On September 8th the Assembly sat for oyer four hours to consider further 
stages of the three Bills introduced on the 3rd. ' The cpiestion of the Opium 
policy of the Govt, was laisecl in a long series of questions ; Sir Basil Blackett 
obstinately defended the shameless policy by layingthe blame on those countries 
which were importing Opium from India. 

A Select. Committee on the Cotton ginning and pressing factory Bill was 
moved l)y Sir Charles Innes but on the motion of Mr. Aiiey the Bill -was sent 
for clrculatioii. The Land Customs Bill was then sent to a Select Committee 
and Mr. A. 0. Gliatterjee’s Post Office Amendment Bill was passed. 


SIMLA-lom SEPTEMBER 
Eesoliition on the Lee Eepoit 


On the 10th September the galleries were packed in the Assembly and 
utmost entlmslasm prevailed on the forth coming debate. Question time 
produced a little psaliminary sldrmivsh of the Nationalist with the Government 
over Mr. Rameliandra Eao’s question regarding the publication of the evidence 
tendered before the Lee Commission. Q-overnmeiit declared that tlie Secretary 
of State had decided not to cornpb^ -with the Assembly’s request to laiblish 
the evidence. 

Sir Alexander MODDIMAN then rose and moved his resolution on the Lee 
Report and spoke for an hour from his printed speech. 

The Resolution was in the following terms 
This Assembly recommends to the Govemor-Gteneral in Council 

(1) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 

Superior Civil Services in India be in principle approved-” 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All- 
India Services should, jn present conditions, be maintained in reserv- 
ed fields, the following Services operating in iTansferred fields, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Yeterinary Service, tlie Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in 
which the two brandies have been separated, and the Indian Forest 
Service in Bombay ^ and Burma, should, so far as future recruits are 
concerned, be appomted and controlled by local Q-ovemments ; 

ib) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as recommended ; 

id) that having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be 
taken to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by 
section 96-C of the Government of India Act and to enact such 
legislation as maj" be necessary ; 

(2) that pay, passage, concessions and pensions be granted to the officers 

of the Superior Civil Services in India approximately on the scale 
recoiiiineiidcd i and 

(3) tliat the reconimendatioM ot the Royal Commissioa resarclin:? the eon- 

Btitution ot Provincial Medical Services in Governor's Proviiires I.e 
accepted la principle subject to- 


la) the employment in the province of an adequate military reserve ; 

(J) tiie provision of adeauate medical, attendance for British officers in tho 

Qivii Service^ and their families : and 

(c) the further coasid.eration of! the conditions necessary to secime an adequate 
number of British madical recruits for the needs of the laiw. 
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Realising tliat he would iiaye' a' sensitiye Chamber to address, SIR 
ALEXANDER avoided fireworks. His speech was delivered almost entirely from 
manuscript' It was more in ^ the nature of' a: careMlv^ prepared memorandum 
on the Lee Report, than an oratorical exposition of the Government’s case. 
Now and then ■ Sir Alexander broke away from his paper and elaborated a point 
with a homely turn of phrase which prevented nionotons^ It was clear that 
if Iw any chance reasoned argument could prevail, he was ready to assist. 
He apiDealed to the Assembly as a fair-minded House, not to let its pidg- 
ment be clouded by the knowledge' that the Lee Commission liad been appointed 
against the wish of its predecessor. He emphasised the weight of the Commi- 
ssion's authority, presided over by an ex-Oabinet Minister, who with two of lus 
colleagues had no Indian interest past or future, and containing oiiiv one active 
Service member, as well as four Indians of distinction and “the^ last of the 
Lieutenant-Governors” They had. come to an unanimous finding and that in 
itself suggested that the compromise effected was of value. 

Then came a little disquisition on the status of the Public Services. In no 
country did they come in direct contact witli. the Legislature, between whicli and 
them tile Government acted as a buffer. Even in England iiine-icmtlis of the clay 
to clay administration was carried on by the Services. There w'as no Legislature, 
liowever much informed with wisdom, and no Government, however able, ■which 
could function without the Services. Indeed, without the Services they would 
be like a man without arms. So, if they disagreed with the Government’s policy, 
let them criticise the Government. The Govern ment had a i)road bacjk and it 
was there to be hit, but let them leave the Services alone. 

And what was to happen to these Services under the Lee proposals ? All but 
the two security Services and the Irrigation and the Forest Service (the last 
excluding Bombay and Burma) vvere to be provincialised. For the sake of 
argument he wmuid take provincialisation to mean Indianisatioii. What was the 
final picture ? Eventually there would be only 1,300 British officers in the All- 
India Services, including doctors and the military medical reserve, and of tlie 
675 Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service, less than 400 would be filliiig posts 
of major responsibility and the remainder would be under training or on leave. 
Was that excessive in a country of 300 million people? 

Here the Lee Commission had indeed gone to the veiy limit of safety. He did not 
want to lay too much stress on communal differences and provincial feeling. He 
had been told they were lessening : ho had been 25 years in India and had seen 
no signs of it. He did not believe that the country could afford or wanted to 
dispense with British officers. He had heard it suggested that British recruit- 
ment should be stopped only for a time. Did they think that once stopped 
recruitment could be revived ? 

The Home Member marshalled his arguments with great tlioroiiglmess. Hi.s 
explanation of the rise in the cost of living in the days before the war neces- 
sitating the .appointment of the IsIingtonComiiiission, of the causes which render- 
ed the belated and partial adoption of that Commission’s proposals inadequate, 
because within a year .the basis 'on which it had rested was shattered by the 
crash in the rupee exchange and -of the further rise in the cost of living since 
the War, was smoothly and unanswerably developed. The .Commission’s find- 
ing should be regarded as the verdict of a jury. 

He briefly explained ' how the Government proposed to ' give effect to the 
proposals by stating wffiere they differed from the CommiBsion. Amid roars of 
laughter from the benches round him, the Home Member stated that the 
Government did not agree to increase the pensions of Members of Council and 
Governors. They deferred consideration of the medical proposals, as already 
explained, the matter being very complex. They proposed to extend the aw^ard 
of overseas allowances to, administrative officers drawing E.s.3,000 ant! under, 
thus steering a middle course between the divergent views of the European and 
Indian nlenibers of the Commission. They had decided to state the overseas- 
pay straightaway in sterling, in order that the officer might be protected against 
loss when the rupee was below Is. 4d. and the Govemmeid: might benefit when 
it was over that figure. ® 

Incidentally the Lee Report was approximately accurate in its* estimate of 
10 
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tlie immediate additional cost of its proposals, , but ^bad imcler-'estimated 
tbe eventual saving^ owing to increased Indianisation. But we^ are to 
hear more on that point from Sir Basil Blackett, just as Sir Farasimlia Sarnia is 
going to speak on the Medical Services. The refusal of increased pensions to 
Governors was justified on the ground of uniformity and on the principle of 
ailbrding relief to those who needed it most. The Home Member's 3*eferenee to 
recruitment was brief but telling. The Indian Civil Service was 75 per cent, 
under strengtli. The Lee Report's recommendations, reducing as they did the 
British element, yet reci aired 22 Britisli officers each year in that service. But 
in the last examination only 21 British candidates had been forthcoming, as 
against 200 before the War, and the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 had produced 
only 20, 19 and 38 candidates respectively. Einaneial considerations played 
an important part in recruitment and he maintained that if they reeruited 
Englishmen those should be good Englishmen. In this matter 4he British Parha- 
ment was anxious. This "was a great occasion, a great opportunity. Would the 
Assembly rise to it? 

It had been suggested that the British were actuated by a desire to obtain 
posts in India for their relations. On the basis of the Lee Report the number 
of posts wmuld be 45 annually That was no more than a large British firm 
might recniit in a year. Was an Empire like the British Empire likely to be 
obsGwSsed by sucii trifiing considerations ? Were people like the British likely to 
take such a line? Lord Lee had recently stated that if his proposals were adopted 
he would assist imrecruitment and there were indications that, given a favour- 
able atmosphere, recruitment would improve. 

Sir Alexander concluded with a telling peroration. He did not base his claim 
on an appeal for the Services, but he had seen it somewhere stated that British 
officers constituted a horde of mercenary officials battening on India. The gibe 
stung. He did not trouble about his own Service. History would pass judgment 
on it. But was it really in that light that Indians viewed the other Seivices ? 
What about the doctors, the engineers, the police, who had spent their lives, laid 
down their lives in the service of India? He felt comforted, lio%vever, that there 
was no sting in the word ‘mercenary’, for they were mercenaries in the same 
way as that great army of whom it is written, “These on the day when heaven 
was falling, the hour when the earth’s foundation fled, followed their mercenary 
calling and took their wages and are dead”. The speech was warmly applauded. 

Pt. Motiial’s Amexmient. 

When the Assembly resumed after lunch Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist party and dealt wnth its clauses one 
by one and explained the justification for them. 

The amendment runs;— 

“That having regard to the following among other facts viz., 

YA) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
was appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter dis- 
regard of the resolutions passed by tlie fiirst Assembly. 

(B) That all the questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably 
connected with and entirely dependent upon the larger question of 
the grant of Responsible Government to India and cannot be enter- 
tained and satisfactorily dealt with unless and until the resolution of 
tliis House on Responsible Government, adopted on the 18th Pebniary, 
1924, is substantially complied with. 

YC) That the terras o1 reference to the said Royal Commission and the 
recommendations made by it involve the perpetuation of an antiquated 
and anachronistic system of public services without any attempt to 
reconstruct the administrative machinery to suit the present day 
conditions of India, wliich are widely different from those prevailing 
when it Jiiaugurated. 

YD) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Ooiiiniission and 
the recommendatiqpis made by it are based on the unwarranted 
assumption that the existing system of Government, both Central and 
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Provincial, and the present position, powers and functions of the 
Secretary of State,' the , Q-ov'emor-General and the Q-overnors of the 
Provinces would continue indefinitely. 

XE) That some of the^^ recommendations of the Royal Commission are inten- 
ded to deprive the :'- Legislatures even of their existing powers by- 
suggesting. devices- to ' transfer the- items,' of expenditoe .hitlierto 
subject to the vote 'of the AssembL^, and the Provincial Councils to 
the head of non-votable items. 

‘(E) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations 
in the treatment of the All-India Services. 

\(j) That the said recommendations inahe the extraordinary provision that 
the ofiicers appointed to the All-India ServicevS after 1019, as also 
those to be appointed hereafter, shall have the guarantee against and 
compensation for being transferred from the Reserved to the Trans- 
ferred field of service—a contingency which they must be taken to be 
well, -aware of when they were appointed, xlie said provision is 
moreover likely seriously to prejudice the development of the cons- 
titiition. 

(H) That' the enciuiry held by the Royal Coiiiiiiission lias been unsatisfac- 
tory in that the bulk of the evidence on wliicli the bold recomiiien- 
datioiis of the Commission are based was allowed to be tendered, and 
accepted in camera tund ' no material evidence is either indicated or 
made available to this Assembly. 

RECOMlffilVDATIOXS. ^ 

‘Tliis Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Services of India 
be not accepted and this Assembly further recommends that instead of 
the recommendations, referred to in clause (1) sub-clauses A, B, and 
0 and clause (2) of Sir Alexandar Muddi man’s resolution, so far as the 
latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services, being approved, 
the following steps be taken in respect of the future reciuiting ana 
control of the Services, namely : 

XI) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India, 
including the Medical Services under the existing rules be stopped. 

X2) That the Seoretaiy of State be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control of 
the Services now vested in him to the Government of India and the 
local Governments, such powers to be exercised under laws to be 
passed by the Indian and Local legislatures regulating the Public 
Services, including the classification of the Civil Services in India, 
the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowance and diseipline and conduct 

X3) That a Public Services Commission be establislied in India and the 
constitution and functions of that Commission be determined on 
the recommendations of a Committee elected by this Assembly. 

‘Tliis Assembly is unable, in view of the present financial condition of India 
and on tlie materials before it, to satisfy itself as to the propriety and 
reasonableness of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
in respect of the alleged grievances of those «at present holding olfiee 
in the Civil Services ' an,cl ■ cannot with due regard to the interests of 
the tax-payer assent to the' ■ imposing of the fresh burdens on the 
already over-burdened finances of the coimtiw; but in view of ttie 
financial relief involved in the stoppage of all recruitment outside 
India under the 'existing rules as recomipended above, this Assenibly 
recommends that instead of approving tlie recommendation contained 
in clause (2) of Sir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution, so far as 
relates to the present incumbents, the Governor-General-iii-Coiincil 
will he pleased to take steps to enable this House to elect a com- 
mittee to go at once into the entire c|ues1ion on all the inateiials 
available to the Royal Commission including Ae evidence«taken m 
camera and to make its recommendations to tliig House as early as 
possible,” ^ 
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la moving Iub long amendment, Pandit Motilal made it clear at tlie outset 
that it was a Nationalist Party amendment. He congratulated the Home Member 
on the great ability and -perspicacity wdth wliich he had dealt with the subject 
in his resolution. But Sir Alexander had not placed before the House any new 
material %Yhich was not k■no^yn to tiiem before he made the speech. The Pandit 
dissented from the Home Member on the latter’s points that the recommenda* 
lions w’ere the result of a compromise and that the Indian members on the 
Commission w^ere representative' Indians. He asked,, wiio elected the ,■ Indian 
Members on the Commission and whom did they represent and what position 
did they occupy in the public life of India ? Sir Alexander had asked the House 
1o take the Commission’s Report as the verdict of a jury. As one acquainted with, 
the jurors, tlie Pandit asked where wms the evidence taken in open court, when 
did the judge lay all the facts recorded before the jurors and ask for their ver- 
dict? In the absence of these factors the verdict of this Commission meant 
nothing. The objections of the Assembly and the people to the adoption of the 
Report vitiated the whole of the proceedings and went to the very root of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

The Pandit referred to the Government resolution which wanted the Assem- 
bly to accept in principle the recommeBdations of the Commission wliich were a 
string of ‘'ipse dixit”, based on evidence which were shut out of the House. .He 
was glad that the Government only accepted the recommendations in principle 
because that showed that they did not accept the recommendations in the 
foi’m and to the extent which wms laid down. That being so, the Pandit confi- 
dently asserted that there was not a single recommendation of the Commission 
■which had been accepted by the Government as it stood without any qualifica- 
tion or modification. Then again Sir Alexander Muddiman only wanted that 
financial proposals sliould be approximately given effect to. The principle of the 
recommendations was that the existing Services should be paid more money and be 
better treated than at present. This principle was known to Indians long before 
the galaxy of President and Members of the Royal Commission met together 
and spent five lakhs of the tax-payers’ money. The Government resolution was 
in effect a demand for a free hand to do what they pleased, because everything 
could be justified as coming under the principle referred to, but the whole 
country urges the Government not to accept the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The “Pioneer” (which the great champion of official 'world both here 
and in England) had itself admitted in its issue of 8th September that as regards 
the reorganisation of Medical Services, the Government could not recommend accep- 
tance of the principle of these proposals without considerable reservation, that 
there must be a complete review of the whole question involved and that the 
vScheme in the present state of recruitment wonld be quite impracticable. 

As regards the first clause of his owm amendment that tire Commission was 
appointed in utter disregard of the first Assembly’s views, the Pandit referred 
m detail to the history of this matter and said that the Royal Commission was 
forced on the country in spite of the protests of the first Assembly, which hade 
the backing of general opinion in the country and in the press. In that debate 
it turned out that the Government of India itself was at one time opposed td 
the appointment of the Commission; but the Government of India had to bene 
before the will of the Government in England and it was but natural that tlis 
Governor-General should have certified the amount asked for it On these faett 
alone, the Pandit wnnld have refused to look into the report But the presen 
Government in England and the present Secretary of State vrere not responsible 
for their pinvioiivS Government. The present Government in England in the 
debate m the House of Lords had asked Tndians to base themselves on the merits 
of the Report. That wm wfify they -went into the merits of the question and 
after consideration and discussion they said that the recommendations of the 
Commission should not be accepted. ^ But let it he remembered that the Congress 
(incliKiing* Swarajists) and Liberals (including the Moderates) had both pronounced 
against the procedure and were from the beginning opposed to the constitution 
of the Commissi 01 ^ If any strange Liberal here and a strange Liberal tliere 
gave evidence before the Commission it was in his own personal capacity. “I 
put it to the Labour Govempent to place themselves in our position and tell us 
how they 'would treat the report.” 
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, Dealing witli tlie second danse, the Pandit said that the Civil Services were 
inseparably connected with the anestion of the grant of Responsible G-overninent, 
it was impossible to conceive how any Service could be properly organised or 
mles framed for its, maintenance until the Indians knew the master these pub- 
lic _servants had got to serve. Indians claimed the right to lay down the policy 
and , to _ enforce it .and if the Public Services' .would' not carry them out, then 
they had a right of exercising their, disciplinary jurisdietion.over them. He asked 
•wiiether the policy which the Government was now piirsiiing had any relation 
whatever, to the' . grant of Re.sponsibIe (Tovernment. ■ At the rate at which they 
were going he feared it .would take huo'dreds of years for Indians 
to get Responsible Government “'We . do. not want simply a brown 
bureaucracy, to be ,substituted ' ■ for' 'a. wh.ite bureaucracy. We want 
substantial, powers in the administration of the country, and if our 
v\mte tnends will agree to- stay on and take part we shall be 
glad to have them " (hear hear). But the system of the Services is now the same 
as, it 'Was m 1813, and in the year of grace 1924 the old “man bap” system 
exists, llie “ina bap” principle wdil not help you any longer to govern the 
country. It. must give place to “Baliin Bai” system. That is, we want to treat 
you as brothers and sisters, but no more of s^oiir “ina bap”.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Mo tilal Nehru approvingly . quoted 'from the “Times of 
India” Bombay, of a recent date, in wldcli it was stated tliat the -systeiii by 
which the Public Services were reoruited was not 'what tlie country really 
required and there was no justification for perpetuating a regime which was in- 
troduced at a time now long past. . The Pandit maintained tkat the system was' 
antiquated and anachronic. But he denied any meinber of this House or any 
Legislature had said that the European servicemen were hordes of mercenary 
officials. , At the same time, he would call Sir Alexander Miiddinian as an 
anachronism (laughterj. He Imew that Englishmen were able. But were 
they wanted— that was the question wdiieh must be faced. The Pandit then 
referred to the passage allowances and provident funds which were made non- 
votabie and asked whether that was the way to advance Self-Government in India. 

The speaker then dwelt on the non-piibiication of evidence tendered before 
the Eoyal Commission and objected to the argument that because the bulk of 
the evidence w^as given “in camera” therefore the whole of the evidence could 
not be made public. The Commission ought to have examined ‘m 
camera” only those wdtuesses wffio had divulged certain State secrets and they 
ought to have insisted on taking the evidence of the witnesses generaii,? in 
public. Instead of that, what had happened? Prom the “Madras Mail” it ap- 
peared that the Commission asked the Secretary of a Service Association to give 
his evidence “in camera” wffiile he w’-as prepared to give in public, and it further 
appeared that the other members of that Service Association protested against 
their Secretary having acccepted to be examined “in camera.” The- Pandit quoted 
another case in wffiich a 'Service Officer of Madras sent, in his memoranduiii con- 
taining views independent- of ' .his. Association. He wanted to be- examined in 
public while the Commission insisted on , exaiiiin.ing him “in camera,” Tlie re- 
,su]t: wras that he was not examined at, all. He mahiteined , that the Royal 
Commission failed to take evidence in the proper manner and, tlierefore lie 
was not prepared to - admit the contention that niueh o'l ■ tire evidence 

was “in camera” and that it should not he published. The Pandit 

pointed out that the standard of recruitment of Europeans should not be 

that a certain proportion should be retained but because a certain kind of 
work was to be done for which Europeans ivere specially qualified. He could not 
therefore accept the 'obiter dicta” of the Lee Commission as regards reeruitnient. 

Concluding the Pandit said : “The Government of India Act, 1919, was a depar- 
ture in the art of governing the subject raees. It is said that as India is 

progressively entitled to Responsible Government, something mast be done to 
the Services, You know that there w^ere some cynical people who ungraciously 
examined the gift horse in its mouth. But no sooner did they examine than it 
wms found that it ivas a hollow wooden horse, (Laughter). Tlie most venture- 
some of cynical people refused to ride the horse, T^ev set out in right earnest 
f or the real horse even if they lost their saddle. The less venturesome of them 
tried to ride ; if they rode it, they shook themsejves violeiftiy on it. Bat it was 
fixed to a steel frame underneath and it refused to rock (laughter). In their 
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iisappointment tliey had to ask for the removal of the steel frame so as to ffive 
% little play to the wooden horse. Their request was listened to and Royal. 
Oommission was appointed and iiidianisationwas promised, 'But, -what it is that 
was done ? Some screws and nails were , taken from the front and fixed behind 
with the result that the liorse is still immovable. The whole attempt in the 
Report is to sfcive off tlie evil day as long as it can be done and meanwhile 
iig the foundations o.f British rule deeper and deeper so that when the day for 
:5waraj actually conies there will be notliing to hand over (hear, liear), I feel 
herefore that this House should not encourage that feeling by accepting any 
}f the recommendations of the Commission, but throw them ■ out ■ in . their en- 
:irety’^ (loud applause), 

Sm ClIilELES IxUfES ' 

At about quarter past four the Pandit had fhushed and Sir CHARLES INNES 
’ose to give the Assembly a taste of his fightiiig qualities. Ho lavwer, he 
‘ouki not interest himself in Pandit Motilal Nehru’s dialectics, but he came 
ike a keen summer breeze into the Assembly Chamber and brushed aside 
dgorously the evasive protests agaihvSt the Lee Commission’s appointment and 
gainst acting on the Report until the constitutional enquiiw was completed, 
first, the Assembly Bhouid not treat lightly the Report of a body appointed by 
he King. Secondly, the Lee Commission had not been asked to report on the 
lonstitution but on the Services* If the Pandit and his Mends wanted to dis- 
iiss constitutional issues, there was no use continuing the debate. 

Ironical cheers gi%eted this direct challenge. The question was not, said Sir 
lharles Innes, whether dyarchy wms bad, so why continue the debate ? Amid 
he renewed cheers, Sir Ohaiies w’^as asked what effect the proposals would have 
n any Constitutional change. “No effect at all, declared the Commerce Member 
nd then proceeded to try and shake tlie AsvSembly from the placid dream con“ 
ured up in its decorous slumbers on the green leather benches in tlie wliite 
.aUs of Simla and Delhi. Whatever form of Government there wms, the busi- 
ness of the administration \vouid go on. Leaving the chair alone for a moment, 
>ir Charles spoke direct: “You gentlemen find changes here but in the districts 
here is remarkable little change.” 

Perhaps it was an extravagant esiimate to say that five millions of the 
eople eared about politics. At any rate it was a conservative estimate that 240 
lillions were not at all interested. They only wanted to be governed. What- 
ver the British might do in India, wdien tiiey left they ^voulcl endeavour to 
sa’ve behind a strong, efficient, pure and incorruptible administration and it was 
nth that end in view that the Lee Commission had reported. Quoting old time 
alanes Sir Charles declared that the mouth of officials watered wdien they 
lought of them. They did not want it to be forgotten that there had been a 
’•ar. They did not expect to live again the glorious nineties, but when the cost 
f living had risen 100 per cent, and the increase in pay had been only about 
} or 11 per cent, in one Service alone, it was obvious that relief was necessary. 

And in discussing the Commission he regretted to find the Pandit casting 
Bpersions on the Indian members, who were men of great public spirit and it did 
ot become the Assembly to condemn the performance of their difficult task 
Bcause they had not been elected by the Legislature. Wliatever Iiad happened 
L the Goveinment, there had, as he had said, been reuiarkable little change in 
le districts. Tlie district officers, it -was true, advised where they formerly 
)ntroned District Boards and the like ; but they would always be required, 
jpeeially in a countiy of vast distances and great expaUvSes. The Pandit might 
ascribe personal Government as “ma bap Government,” but the fact remained, 
lat the people, the real peOplq of India liked it and the District Officer -would 
ive to exercise it so that he was available to hear and settle the people’s 
•ievances. 

Sir Charles reminded the Assembly that no country could be great without 
Lving a respect for law and order, and in that respect there had been a 
ndeney to sap in recent Shears. It was a serious matter in India, where there 
as much* inflaminabTh material in communal, racial, religious and caste 
fferences, which mfght at anytime cause a conflagration. Was it likely that 
e Assembly would persuade Farliament that the Englishman was unnecessary^. 
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He reminded tiieiii that only -recently . the depressed classess had petitioned for 
more British officers. In the ' short space of about 20 rainiites, Sir Charles hnies 
had brought the Assembly face ■.'■to -face with tlie real facts of the case, ard he 
was warmly ^cheered by his European non-officials as he sat down after a 
speech in which he had completely-- exposed what he called the unreality of 
the Pandit’s position. ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

Sir Cliaiies limes thanked ' Pandit- -. Motilal for offering the Olive brandi bnt 
regrettec\ that the Goyernment could not accept it. The Commission appointee! 
by the King deserved respec-tM - ■ treatment The Coininission was not asked to 
consider whether dyarchy was ' worlcable or -wliether provincial autonomy bo 
granted. It did its job regarding the position of Services well wJiiio at tlie same 
time it kept in view .the -possibility of constitutional changes -wlien it recoiii- 
meiided that, when' reserved services are transferred to Ministers’ eonirol, officers 
serving in. tliein slioiild be allowed .certain rights, lie felt that if the House 
was not desirous of discussing the:.report on its iiiorits there wm no use i'arry- 
ing on the debate. Replying to -Mr.-Jinnah’s interjection Sir CJbaries opined that 
the report ■would not effect any constitutional advance. As fo,i‘ Pandit Nehru’s 
remarks that th©:^^ were trying' to dig .the foimdat.ioii of their rule deeper and 
deeper he said : “There is one .thing- that the Giweriniient can, will and should 
ha.nd over to India when she gets Swaraj, name].y, a stroiigi thoroughly efficient 
and iiicorrai)ti.bl6 Public "Service and. that is on,e of the iriai.ii objects of this 
Report (loud applause). As for the fact that the system of services had lasted 
so long, lie said it was' a. question of 'survival of the fittest:. When he consi- 
dered the scale of pay of Collectors in 1913 it simply made his inoiitli 
water, (laughter)... They, could. ' change the . Government of India but he 
emphasised that they could not -change the people of India '■ wiio liked 
personal rule and whatever system of Government India might. have, she would 
have to maintain a service like 'the I* C. S. so that the' District Officer might he 
the Chief Agent of the .' Government in the district taking personal interest in 
the welfare of the people. The unitary system would have to be maintained. 
Moreover a strong Service : was needed to maintai'n law and order. India was 
full of inflammable materials -with ' so many diverse conrniunities and races in- 
habiting her. The mind of British-. Parliament had been exercised by demands of 
some Indians for the entire stoppage of British i^ecriiitment. On the other hand, 
representativas of the depressed -nlasses before the Commission had asked for 
more European officers rather 'Than less. 

Next da 3 ^, the 11th September the debate was continued when Sir B. K. Sarina 
on belialf of Government expressed them views about the Medical Service. 

Colonel GIDKET made a strong plaa for a definite statement from the ' 
Govemiiient on the status of his cominimity. The Lee Goiniifiissioii liatl 
studiously refrained . from mentioning ' the word ‘‘Anglo-Indian” and 
the cominujiity was perturbed at its prospects in tlie cliaogiiig conditions 
of India. ITIds plea was later: endorsed by Colonecl Crawford, making 
an. interesting maiden speech,] Colonel liidney showed lliat the 
perturbation was justified, He quoted only :four examples. An Anglo- 
Indian Deputy Superintendent of a nursing institution had been saved finm 
dismissal in order to make.' .way 'for an Indian only by the iiiiei’venfion of Lord 
Lytton. 28 Anglo-Indian employees of a railway coiupcuiiy had been dismisRed 
en masse and their places - -'filled ■ -by Indian ex-seiioys purely on the gimincl of 
IndianisatioTi. A Major of tlie'.Indmn Cavalry on retireiiient, .had been refused 
permission to join the Indian Aroiy Reserve because lie was a;ii Anglo-Indian. 
Three sons of a promment European in Burma, bpyf: who had been educated i.a 
England, were rejected by the military authorities at Haiigooii for the Reserve 
on the same grounds. In what category was he to consider Moisei! ? Later he 
answered the question by calling himself an Indian, amid cheers* Tiii’niiig to 
tlie medical proposals of the Commission he stiongiy condeiniiei them and asked 
the Government to appoint a Committee to examii^?. the whole subject. Mr. 
Burdoii ill Ms speech explained that the Government liari eorno to no decision 
on the subject and Sir Hmnsimha 'Sarma, who had proceeded him, said the 
same thing adding that the Government would «veleome any critidsriis or sug- 
gestions on a complex problem. 
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Sir NARASIMHii SARMA’S speecli not onljr dealt mth the Medical proposals, 
but it touched on the g'eneral recommendations which the Government were 
accepting. He realised that there was a fear lest the question of a constitutional 
advance should be prejudiced by action on the Report that has been removed 
by the Home Member's speecli. He knew too that the financial burden involved 
was criticised, but it was only fair to say that British officers serving under him 
liad complained of financial embarrassment There had been an appreciable 
number of retirements on proportionate pensions and there were 
difficulties in recruitment difficulties wliich no doubt were partly due 
to the effects of the War. But he appealed to his felio%v countrymen to weigh 
the far-reaching Indianisation proposal against the fmancial factor. The 
Lee Report had laid down the new principle of bringing the Service working 
in a traiisfeiTed field under the control of the Local Governments. 
Whatever doubt there might be whether those proposals would tend to further 
national consolidation there was no doubt that they had merits which deserved 
recognition. Let the Assembly note that in future ffinisters would not be able 
to say that they had no control of the nation-building departments. During a 
transitional period no doubt the rights of vested interests would limit this 
control in some respects, but vested interests could not be sacrified without 
compensation and for some time India would want the help and guidance of 
those officers who had played such a great part in building up national 
industries, such as agriculture. The Report removed a source of irri&tion, and 
he believed that wl:^n the Ministers had full control they would appreciate the 
need for getting the best men and indeed for extending recruitment of English- 
men to the departments under them. 

He explained that the medical problem involved the absorption of 195 
officers as a War Reserve. That was absolutely necessary and his experience 
as a member of Council showed him that provincial and communal jealousies 
greatly embarrassed the Government of India in flllirig posts. It was, therefore, 
desirable to have a leaven of , British officers well in touch with tlie latest 
medical science trained to the discipline of the Army, for they would best form 
the War Reserve which, so long as India was exposed to the risk of attack, was 
necessaiy. 

This point Mi\ Burdon after lunch elaborated by stating that tlie existence of 
5,000 miles of Frontier, much of it requiring special watching, made tlie 
maintenance of the Army in India on an active service basis essential Hence 
the need for the War Reserve. 

Sir SIYASWAMl AIYER said that he was not for the wholesale rejection 
of the Report nor did he desire the disappearance of the Britisli and was 
prepared to grant such relief as the circumstances justiffeci He thought the 
members of the Commission were as competent as any member in the 
Assembb’" and conceded that they approacihed their work in fairness and with 
a desire to solve it. He however felt that there was an intimate connection bet- 
ween the question of the organisation of the Services and constitutional reforms 
(Hear hear). But he was glad to hear from the Government that they considered 
that the Report would in no way prejudice the consideration of the constitutional 
issues. As for the organisation of the Services, he believed that the Forest and 
the Irrigation Services could be safely transferred and that there was no insupe- 
rable difficulty in transferring those subjects. He was however emphatic that 
the 1. C. S., and the I. P. S., should continue as All-India Services. He believed 
that every sane Indian desired the maintenance of a proper standard of admini- 
stration, but at the same time they must devise a measure to use the talents of 
the people of the country and develop it. He conceded that at present they 
should aim at making it ludf and half European and Indian element. 

He claimed to be a practical politician when he urged that the British recruit- 
ment be stopped because it would take ten to twelve years even with the exist- 
ing element to attain equality in the cadre. He said that constitutional 
changes were impending ^nd wlio could say that within the next ten years there 
would not be any constitutional advance ? Was it then, he asked, fair to the 
English recruits to ^sk them to enter the Services with this cloud of uncertainty 
hanging over them and then premising them coihpensation for this uncertainty by 
way of a right of retirement on proportionate pensions ? Was it fair to India to 
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recruit more Europeans when they were already in ' such a large number? 
He believed that the country would mvite. them when it needed them and he 
lioped that tliey would come to India as 'hitherto when, needed. It was conten- 
ded that the stoppage would produce a gap in the British olfieial hierarchy, and 
that by the time the now British Officers came on the resumption of recmit- 
inent the senior Britisli Officers would retire a:rid that the senior officers would 
be Indians. He hoped that when Indians had served so long under British 
seniors the Britisher would not object to serve under an Indian. 

As for Medical Services, he from his past experience of the War Office would 
say, the less the control of the War Office the better for India. The R. A. M. C’s 
door was not open to Indians* How could they then entrust it with military 
Avork wholly ? He fully recognised the necessity for providing a military, re- 
serve, but suggested that it could be maintamed in the Provincial Medical Ser- 
vices by pro\iding for a compulsory medical training to the reaiiirod extent 
MoreoA'-er tlie efficiency of the I. M. S. on iiiilitary Avork Iiad been questioned by 
the Esher Koport. He considered it natural that the Britisher should desire the 
attendance by Britioh Doctors,, but what he ciuestioned Avas as to Avhy the basis 
of organisation oC the service in this particular Service be adopted not according 
to tlie needs of the ])opid;,ilioii but to cater for the needs of the Officers scalier- 
ed here and there ? He wanted that the Provincial Medical Service sliouid absorb 
75 per cent, of posts li.eid by the I.M-S., Officers in civil employ, that the 
be so orgaiilssdas to cater to the needs of Indian Units of the Indian 
Army and to provi le officers to fill up 25 per cent of the Civil jPosts now held by 
the LM.S. 

As for financial relief lie felt that it Avoukl not be fair to put off the Service 
by promising another e.iciuiry. He Avould grant them some relief though not all 
that the Commission recommended, 

Mir. BfJRDON, Army Secretary, said that attention had been diverted by some 
speakers from the central issues of the Report. The question of Military Medical 
organisation AA^as plainly outside the scope of the consideration of the report. The 
Government have arrived at no conclusion and had not even considered the 
matter of Military Medical Service* He Avas glad to find that Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer had admitted the necessity of having a trained Military Reserve. India had 
a Frontier of 5,000 miles, and because of its peculiar ciremn stances, had to main- 
tain the army almost on an active service basis and the necessity for Military 
Reserve AA’-as consequential- He said that the Government Avere carrying on 
retrenchment as recommended by the Inchcape Committee. The cadre of the 
Service Avould be reduced by a process of reducing Avastage and economies in 
respect of hospital expenses were being carried out. 

Mr. Burdon strongly objected to the remarks of Colonel Gidney disparaging 
the efficiency and the bonafides of General Burtchaell who Avas till recently the 
Director of Medical Services. Charges had been made by a memlier of a sister 
organisation on the distinguished officer of the R. A. M. C. The General had 
gone to England. He AA^as quite ciipable of defending himself if he were in India, 
for his work in india was in his departmental capacity. He endeavoured to 
secure for the Indian troops the same degree of medical care and attention wliicli 
for many years had been given to British troops. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR claimed to be. a. 'Practical man, blithe did not believe in 
too much sugar-coating his pill (Laughter.) His difficulty Avas that the Amrious 
proposals were inter-dependent, and AAffien he examined the Report he found that 
he iiad either to accept the Avhole or reject the whole. There Avas no question of 
accepting some part and rejecting the other, as Sir SiAXisAvamy Aiyer had 
proposed. He saw that the Home' Member had repeated Lord Lee’s^ remark that 
the Commission aa^s in the position of a Jury AAffiose verdict His MaJesty^s 
Government should as Judge accept If he said that the Governiiient Avere 
accepting the Report, Avhy did they ask the Assembly to AA^aste time by debating 
it ? He was hoAvever willing to concede that tlie Labour Government vAms 
genuinely desirous of ascertaining tlie Indian feeling, said that the Reppd" 
would result in adding a crore and a quarter of adffitional axpenses and he pitied 
the Government of India Avho were- accepting that obligaljon Avitliout looking 
into the material on which the recommendation Ai^as based. The pembers of 
the Commission Avere able men, but the Assembly Members were also blessed 

U • . 
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ivitli intelligence. Was it that msdoin and judgment was to be found only in 
those gentlemen? (laughter.) 

As for the financial proposals, he said that when the revision of 1919-20 
took place prices had already reached the high water mark, and ah factors were 
then taken into consideration and that a total increase of over a crore in emo- 
luments were sanctioned. There was absolutely no mention of the fact that ex- 
change consideration had anything to do with the revision. Did any sane man, 
either Indian or English, think that exchange would continue at that level ? 
(Laughter.) If he did, the speaker would challenge his sanity (renewed laughter). 
But as soon as Sir. Montagu resigned, his successor explained that considerations 
of exchange were there. The speaker mentioned that even the King-lmperor’s 
Budget had not been increased due to the high prices. Now that prices had 
fallen, they were asked to sanction an increase costing another crore and a 
unarter. They must, in the interest of the tax-payer and in justice to their 
constituents, examine closely every bit of fresh expenditui’e. 

As for the grant of passages, they were introducing a dangerous precedent. 
A Madras Officer who came to Simla from 2,000 miles away might as well 
claim the expense of journey to Ms home. As for medicM attendance, if 
British Officers insisted on British DoctorSi a Muhammadan would insist on, a 
Muhammadan Doctor and he, as a Brahmin, would like to have a Brahmin 
Doctor. (Laughter.) Where would it all end ? They were however prepared to 
examine the legitimate grievances of their English mends. 

Mr. SHUNMU<SSAM CHETTY said that whatever the personnel of the Services 
they would serve to offer obstacles to constitutional progress. The acceptance of the 
Commission’s Report would further enhance the difficulties in this respect. 
Already there were too many safeguards and guarantees given to the Services 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The terms of reference of the Lee Commi- 
ssion were fundamentally defective. That was why the House found it difficult 
to accept it. The principle underlying the report is deep distrust of the Indian 
Legislatures which was evident from the safeguards provided. He criticised the 
action of the Indian Members of the Commission who thought that they had 
secured a victory by ensuring more posts for Indians, Indianisation was not the 
end but a means to an end. 

Col. CRAWFORD, representative of the Bengal Europeans, in Ms maiden speech, 
pointed out that he was a constant critic of Government policy and was not 
opposed to the legitimate aspirations of Indians and their country (applause). 
But he honestly differed in his opinion as to the method of progress. He was 
glad to find support for his amendment from unexpected quarters. He had ad- 
vocated the deletion of the qualifying words ‘in principle’ and ‘approximately ” 
from the Home Member’s resolution, and Pandit Motiial had also taken objection 
to those words (laughter) though for a different reason. He was glad to receive 
Sir Charles Innes’s assurance that though those words were used, the 
Government intend to accept the Report not merely in principle but also in 
details. His experience of the Government of India was that a very just and 
reasonable demand was accepted in principle only to be turned down by the 
Finance Department whose only duty appeared to be to refuse all demands. 

As lor Pandit Motilal’s amendment, the speaker emphasised that the main- 
tenance of the European element in the Services was one of the safeguards un- 
der wMch the Government of India Act was approved by the various minoidties 
in this country. The Home Member in his speech had referred to the state of 
apprehension among Muiiamedans. The speaker knew from personal knowledge 
that the members of that community realised that they were backward. Unless 
there was the British element they had little chance of getting their share in 
the administrative services. He felt that if the House passed the Report without 
any reservation, it . would establish an irresistible claim for further powers. 
It would prove itself pipabie of looking after the Services and show that 
there should be no fear if the Services were controUed by it. On the other 
hand, if the_ Pandit’s amendment was carried, the House would show that it 
was not amvilised body. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO iook objection to that remark and raised a point 
of order. 
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. TEe PIESIDENT :-~It seems to me to he ' eatirely what interpretation yon 
place upon the word ‘cmlisation’ flanghter). 

Oontiniiing, Col Crawford said that the House was representative to some 
extent of the intelligentsia of India, but it did not represent the voice of the 
people of ' India. ’Wuen there was communal riot, both Hindus and llnliaraedans 
wanted British troops ■ to restore quiet and a British Magistrate to try the case. 
The Assembly -did not represent the voice of the depressed classes^ who cheered 
the Prince of Wales. It did not voice the opinion of the Commissioned OUcers 
of the Indian Army who refused to serve in Indianised Regiments. 

Proceeding, OoL Crawford said that he believed the people of India desired 
to /retain the European element in the Services. ' (Voices: we dp not deny that.) 
The Colonel further explained the financial difficulties of the Officers. He 
himself served in the Army for 20' years and left it because his pay eoula not 
meet his expenses. He had no .doubt that -other Officers ^‘xvere in a ^similar 
position. As for Indianisation, he voiced the , grave niisgivings which the 
European community felt at the rate of Indianisation proposed by the Goixiini- 
ssion, but as the Commission was in the position of an [Jiiipire, they were 
prepared to accept its recommendations. The British Olficer was needed because 
of his recognised eificlenoy, honesty and impartiality. He said he was sometime 
back sent to Russia as Assistant Pood Controller. He found that as a result of 
Communism, real men of ability had been replaced by Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and these men did not know how to distribute food among the famine-stricken 
people. The speaker emphasised that the Britisher’s demand for attendance by men 
of his own race was reasonable. He personally got treated by Indian Locators 
but wliere prejudice existed, it should be met. He appealed to the (jtovernmeiit 
that if the terms proposed did not attract British recruits then, the matter 
should be further considered. 

Dr. GOUR, in the course of a lengthy speech supporting the amendment of 
Pandit Motilai Nehru, criticised the non-publieation of the evidence given in 
public. He asked how could a settlement be made regarding the pay 
and prospects of the Civil Services unless they know what would be the future 
constitution of the country. He asked why the Government should not give a 
bonus to the I. C. S. Officers on the index system as was prevalent in the case 
of the Home and Colonial Civil Services. 


At this stage the Assembly adjourned. Next day, September 12tL, the 
debate was resumed. After Mr. Calvert, a Punjab official had spoken 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS THAHURDAS said that Sir Charles Innes had appealed 
fertile consideration of the Commission's Report, because it was appointed by the 
King. He said the King was a constitutional monarch and could do no wrong 
to liis subject, except on the advice of his Ministers. The Report could not there- 
fore be considered on sentiment. As for the Home Member’s reference to the 
horde of mercenaiies, Mr. Chetty had suggested that the Home Meiulier perhaps 
referred to it only to fit it in with Ms last quotation. The speaker 
paid a tribute to the work done by the Services. He admitted the Services liad 
done well by India, but India had also tieated them very well 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, interrupting, pointed 'out that he referred to 
the hordes of mercenaries not for the reason suggested Iw Mr. Chetty, but 
because he felt it. 

Sir Piirushottamdas said he quite appreciated the feeling. Proceeding, he 
quoted passages from the speeches of Lora Inchcape, Lord Gurzon and others 
from the recent debate in the House of Lords orrthe question of the Services 
and commented that the only thing these Lords were anxious about was to 
maintain the supremacy of England over India. Lord Lee made 

much of the compromise. So far as the speaker could judge, tlie 

Indian Commissioners gave the substance away in return for the shadow. 
He was still waiting to hear from the Government v^ether they accepted the 
report of any Committee without examining its evidence as*lhey were Moing in 
the case of the Lee Commission, He was surprised that only «65 per cent of the 
witnesses elected to stand the light of pumio examination. Mr. Calvert had 
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suggested that the Services had nothing to hide and Pandit Motilai had vshown 
that private hearing was forced on some by the Commission. / He wished the 
Commission or the Government had told the House how the rise in the cost of 
living in India compared with other countries, what increases did other countri- 
es sanction for their services, the increases given by the average eommereiai firm 
during the period of trade boom and the cuts made since 1921, and average in- 
creases granted to provincial and subordinate services.- He also wanted informa- 
tion about the time scale, leave rules and changes in Pension Rules. A¥ithoiit 
such materials the Assembly could not decide whether proposed increases were 
justified. 

Proceeding, . Sir Puriishottamdas .stated that the compaiison made by the Lee 
Commission .about the position of the employees in the mercantile offices was 
very misleading. Even Lord Incheape, who participated in the debate on the 
invitation of Lord Lee, admitted that the emoluments in the firms were regulated 
by the display of indi^udual ability, and merit. The speaker emphasised that the 
prospects in the firms were entirely dependent upon the conditions of trade and 
merit and that not all rose to high position. In the ease of service everyone 
rose by the ladder of the time scale. Then again the Services had security about 
their pensions and other prospects which the employees in mercantile offices did 
not enjoy, and further where could the employees of a firm ask for proportionate 
pension ? 

^ Sir CHIMAHLAL SETALYAD referred to the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust both on tl^e side of Europeans and Indians. He regretted the existence of 
such an atmosphere and said that the association of the European element in tlie 
Public Services was not only desirable but necessair even when India attained 
Self-Government. But the constitution of the Services was a matter to be deter- 
mined not by some authority six thousand miles away, and Sir Ciiimanlal 
referred to the faar in the Indians’ mind that so long as tlie Services were 
manned by Europeans, their hopes of attaining Self-Government were 
frustrated to that extent. Indians desired that the Services should 
be in the real sense ServicCvS as they were in other eoimtries, 
and not as mastei'S and arbitrators (hear hear). That was the problem before 
the country and Sir Chimanlal asked if the Royal Commission had succeeded 
in solving that problem ('cries of no.) He did not blame the Commission for 
arriving at a compromise because compromise was the essence of politics, but 
the problem of making the Services real services and not masters had not been 
tackled. 

In view of the gimving needs of public economy, a basic salary for Indians 
should have been fixed at a level lower than the present one, and the basic 
salary for Europeans should also have been fixed. There was a desire on the 
part of India to get rid of the British element than whom a more loyal devoted 
and hardworking lot it was difficult to find and Sir Chimanlal agreed that it 
was necessary to give them security of tenure,, but there was the question of 
constitutional change which must be tackled, if not immediately, at any rate in 
1929 by the Statutory Commission, and any recruitment in Britain at present 
would only complicate that issue if the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
were at once adopted. He therefore urged that recruitment of European 
element should be stopped for the present. He recognised the need of granting 
pecuniary relief to the existing incumbents and therefore he suggested that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission should be put into execution for that 
. |)urpose. 

Mr. JAMNABAS l^fEHTA also urged that Services must not be masters. A 
concrete suggestion put by him was that the successors of the occupants of the 
first ix)w in the Treasury benches (Executive Councillors) should not come 
without the permission of the Assembly (Laughter.) 

Mr. JINNAH appireciated the matter, tone and manner of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speoeli before referring to the Lee Report, fc. Jinnali said that the 
position of the Maliomedans must be fairly recognised. The Mahomedans 
desired nothing eks^ hat their just and fair share in their proper rights. He 
also felt confident that there was no Hindu member in this House who -would 
for a single moment grudge- their Mussalman friends their just and fair rights 
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(Cries of liear» liear»i.. He' was glad that the Home Member liacl recomised this 
fact in, Mb. speech- ■ ■ ■ . 

: Proceeding, llr.. . Jinnali 'protested ■ against the manner in which ' the Eoyal 
Commission was appointed. He criticised the^ standpoint of the Commission that 
the question of control and the reemitment of Service must vest in the Secre- 
tary of state, that the Commission had made provision that if any member , of 
,tlie superior Service was in the reserved side, which was later . transfered, .he, 
was entitled to retire on proportionate'' pension. It was evident that 
the Lee Commission was forced to make' this recommendatioii on the assumption 
that the Government of .India could not be altered. If the Government were 
going to carry the recommendations of 'the' Lee Commission with regard to fur- 
ther recruitment, that would place serious obstacles in the way of both Indians 
^ and tlie Government. Last February the Assembly, had by a large majority 
made its demand for constitutional advance and the Government of India 
.appointed a, Eeforms Enquiry .Committee, and at this time to ask the Assembly to 
accept ,t}ie recommendations of the Lee ■Commission was indeed not right 

Recruitment in England must stop. The present system was entirely out of., 
date. ■ Any attempt to carry the recommendation of the Lee Comm.ission -in 
thi.s respect would only mean that the British Government were delaying fur- 
ther Eeforms. The recruitment and control must be transferred at once to the 
Goveinment of India, and Mr. Jinnah assured them that there was no man in 
this House va4io would break the promises made to the Services. Whatever niiglit 
be the fault of the Assembly, it wvould be just and fair t<iwarcls the Services. 
The House was prepared to straightway appoint »a committee to consider 
and recommend steps towards relief to Service-men, and meet their 
just aspirations. That was the olive branch the non-officials held out, but which 
the officials in their speeches had rejected. 

As regards the Medical Services, he was surprised to find Sir. B. N. Sarma 
(•who when he was a non-official was never convinced by Government mem- 
bers) now growing enthusiastic over recommendations, of the Lee Commission. 
Those recommendations adopted the vicious and intolerable principle that 
Europeans should get European medical attendance, no matter whatever their 
qualification. This Assembly had its so many qualifications and arhieved the 
reputation of being an “uncivilised House’^ If the House now accepts the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission it would only worse that reputation 
(Loud cheers). 

Mr. WILSON, representative of die Associated Chamber of Commerce, said 
that he liad the backing of almost the entire European commercial opinion on 
behalf of that community which paid the highest rate of taxes in India. He 
dainied that they had a right to ask for a stable and efficient Oovemnient and 
they had also a right to demand that the Government should not in any way 
deviate and concede less than was outlined in tlie Lee Report. He held the 
British Government to its pledges under tlie Government of India Act. The 
Report must be accepted as , a .whole." Otherwise there would be ■weakening 
of non-official European support to the Government (ironical cheers and cries 
of ‘hear, hear’). He gave this warning with all the weight lieliind him of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce. The Service-men had real hardsliips and par- 
simony in their case would not pay. The Report of the Cominission could not 
be taken objection to, because they were in the direction of Indianisation of tlie 
Services. The necessity for European element was great, because the system 
of ■ Gove.rnmeiit here was Western. 

Captain HIRA SINGH expressed the opinion that British Officers were more 
needed today tlian ever, because they were first impartial and lionest. His o-wn 
Province 'was rich and prosperous only due to the efforts of English O-fficers. If 
the British element withdrew, wiiat happened at Kohat the other day would 
happen everyday and eveiywhere ; and there would be no protection of mino- 
rities. If General Birdwood withdrew British troops from India, had any of 
Ms friends In the Assembly Officers and 'soldiers to iqiieil those disturbances? 
(A voice : what about you?). . 

Captain Hira Singh—T^. ■■'If .there is disturlanee here m tlio House, and I 
have a revolver and gun, I vrould quell it. (Loud laughterj. 
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He said lie believed tliey were walMng too fast and would soon tumble 
down. It was the attitude of politicians which "was responsible for the scarcity 
of British recruits. 

Dr. S. K. DATTA said that they had seen a centiiary of blasted hopes 
of Indians, and no wonder that Indians were viewing with suspicion the G-overn- 
ment proposals. AvS a member of the Lytton Committee he found gi’eat unrest 
among the students in England, for the reason that they found that even 
British students of mediocre ability get into the Indian Services while Indian 
students were delianed beyond a small number. When he was in England he 
found a letter in the '‘Times” from the head of the Oxford University who ap- 
peared to hold that India was for I. C. S. and I. G. S. was for Oxford. (Laugh- 
ter)- The speaker believed the position would not improve toiless India had 
full control of her Services /Applause), He said that his Ghrlstlan religion dis- 
tinguished between faith and work. Englishmen during 150 years did immense 
work but they had no faith. He found Swarajists on the other hand had not 
accomplished much but had faith (Applause). He believed that there wms not 
much essential difference between the Government and non-ofiB.cials, one hoped 
that the Government would come forward and meet the non-official point of 
view^ He believed Hiat the grievances of the Services were just and should be 
dealt with. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL said that his opinion expressed in June last that the Lee 
Report should be thrown into the waste-paper basket remained unchanged. He 
said a good deal had been said in praise of the Services, He wanted to present 
the other side of the picture. They must judge the Services by the result of 
their work. When Europeans came to trade and managed to remain here as 
rulers^ India was one of the richest countries of the world. Today she is the 
poorest. He would have nothing to do with the Report until constitutional 
advance was granted. He was quite clear in his mind that India could do 
today without Englishmen. It was all camouflage to say that India wanted the 

f ddance of Englishmen, He thought that the Services were amply paid, hut if 
ere w^ereany grievances the Assembly would examine it only after obtaining full 
control over the Services and then pass orders. The Government, he said, had 
declared its willingness to give Self-(Jovernment. Indians wanted to take it. 
What then was the difference? Why should not they meet together and settle 
the stages to reach the goal? It was frequently stated that the British officers 
were required to stand between the Hindus and Muslims, and between the 
higher and the depressed classes. Yes; it was because the British stood in their 
way, that they could not unite. (Laughter), They must therefore eliminate the 
European if they wanted to unite. The speaker hoped to get Belgaum Congress 
to devote itself only to the question of settlement of mutual differences. 

MOULYI ABUL KASIM said that he could neither support the resolution of Sir 
Alexander Muddiman nor the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru, But before 
the House give its vote, he entered a note of warning in terms of the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice but which he did not move, because it was 
certain that Pandit Motilal would carry the day. He Imew there were cries of 
cheers when Mr. Jinnah spoke on behalf of Mahomedans for their rightful and 
fair share, but professions and practice differed. In the Punjab there had been 
the unedifedng spectacle of non-Mahomedan Indian Members of the Legislative 
Goxmcil going in deputation before the Governor for the removal of a Mahomedan 
Minister because it was alleged that he was giving appointment to Mahomedans. 
Secondly, the Hindu Members of certain Municipalities in tlie Punjab went out 
of the Municipalities because the Chairmen were Mahomedans. Then again, in 
Bengal Mr. C. R. Has went to tlie Maharaja of Nadia who now happens to be 
a Member of the Executive Council and it was on the 27tli August last that 
they asked the Maharaja to get the Mahomedan Collector of Nadia removed 
from tile district, because he had Moslem proclivities. 

At this stage, Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. Amamath Dutt, both Swarajist 
Members from Bengal, rose to a point of order and the former challenged the 
Moulvi’s statement and chas'acterised it as a deliberate falsehood. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt was heard to ask whether that Collector was not a 
relation of Maulvi AIjUI Kasim. - 

President ;~I would ask the Honourable Members not to be so provocative. 
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. : Kasim :“My statement Ms been cMlenged*_„ Those 'wlio chal- 

lenge' my statement can get it verified from the, Mabaraja ..of Nadia. Proceeding, 
tbeManM referred to the fact that' in Bengal, on 26tli,. August .last, there' was the 
nnedi,fymg spectacle of foster. fathers and promoters of" .Reforii,i's..' 3 .oini]ig hands 
with . those: who' wanted to wreck- the constitution. His reading, of the situation 
was that they went and. joined hands with the wreckers of-,,,Dyai’cliy. because 
they found Dyarchy run by Mahomedans- 

At. this stage Pundit Shamlal Fehra asked if he represented the Mahomeclans. 

The Maulvi said he represented none, but wanted his opinion to be recorded. 

Several ..inexnbers cried 'Oh, he is a nominated member’, and Mr. Aniarnath 
Dutt said Moiilvi Kasim had been unsuccessful in two constituencies. 

Concluding, Moulvi Abul Kasim said that if they wanted India to progress 
and attain Responsible and Representative Government then tliey must raise the 
Mahomeclans and bring them to the same standard as others, so tiiai; both the 
communities might walk hand in hand. Otherwise the progi’css would be 
dangerous. 

Ml’. A, R.ANGASWAMY IYENGAR said they were placed in a vicious cdrcle, 
They were told on the one hand that unless Ahe grievances o,f the existing men 
were remedied fresh recruitment would be impossible, and that unless there was 
fresh recruitment the existing men would retire prematurely. Mr. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar pointed out that a Blue Book giving the views of the Local Govern- 
ments had been circulated to the members while they were busy with the 

debate and could find little time to read it. The speaker found that the Blue 
Book merely supported his case. The I^Iadras Government, the Raja of Malia- 
mudabad and Ministers had supported the case for stoppage of recruitment ; and 
the speaker emphasised that this course was desirable in the interest both of 
theBritisli and Indian people- He strongly objected to compensation being given 
because of political changes. The Government of India originally did not propose 
proportionate pensions on this groimd; but llr. Montagu agreed to it later on 
with a view to save his Reform Bill. He drew the attention of the House to 
the fact that the initial pay of an officer has been raised from Es. 400 

to 600. Thus an Officer now started with 50 per cent, higher salary than his 

predecessor, and accordingly set up before himself a high standard. Mr, Ranga- 
swmny Iyengar laid down that India wanted the niling class to cease domina- 
ting India, that the Services should become mere agents of the Legislature, that 
India did not want to pay higher for the Foreign element when she had 
material in India for her Services, that recruitment should be made in India, 
and that if a Public Services Commission was set up, it must be controlled by 
the Indian Government, He invited the Government to place the material be- 
fore them, give them opportunity to sift it and then to express its verdict. 

Mr. MxVUNG TOK KYI, Burman representative, supported the claim put forward 
by the Burma Legislature about reconstructing Burman Services on the Provin- 
cial lines. People could not bear any more the burden of expenditure. There 
was, he said, an Act called the Burma Tillage Act under wliose authority an officer 
could go to any village and demand supply of miik, eggs, books and any other 
reqairemeiit at any time of the day or night, and pay only a nominal price. 
Burma allowance to Officers should be stopped because of the benefits tliey 
derived under this Act. 

Mr. SARFARAZ HUSSAIN .KHAN repudiated the speech of Mr. AbulKassim 
and assured that the Mahornedans stood by the Hindus and were ready to shed 
blood with them. 

Pundit MAD AN MOHAN MALAYIYA said the House, owed it to the people of 
India to look to the grievances of the public servants, dhd it also owed it to the people 
not to burden them with expenditure without the fullest scrutiny. He said that 
ilr. Wilson had threatened that if the Assembly’s wishes were accepted by the 
Government, the European Commercial Chambers with all the capital behind 
them would revolt. Colonel Crawford had stated that t]ie Assembly would then 
be an uncivilized body and Mr. Hudson had opined thaUthe Assembly would 
be considered unfit for further advance. He felt that thevse friends Iiad not 
appreciated the sincerity of the Assembly’s motion to exifinine the materials 
in all earnestness to do justice to the Services. He said India 'wanted I G. S. 
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men by virtue of their merit and not' becatase they were Europeans, He 
claimed a chance to India to build up her own public service, as honest, as 
efficient, and as incorruptible as required by Sir Charles Innes, if not better. As 
for the Hiiidu-Muslim quarrel, he said it was due to the absence of education of 
the masses and added tliat similar riots occurred even in Enffiand when masses 
were uneducated. He deplored that with all the line work of the Indian Civil 
Service there were still persons in India lOie Mr. Abui Kassini who could not 
take a proper, ... viewv (Laughter). The mistake lay 'with Government which 
opposed Gokliale’s Compulsory Education Bill As for the Depressed Classes here 
the Indian Civil Service had done very little to uplift them. The question -was 
mainly one of lack of education and economic condition. If education was 
spread among them, tlie solution of the question of the depressed classes would 
be easy. He emphasised that the . Swamjists, Independents., Sir Sivaswanii Iyer 
and Sii’ Ohimanlal Setalvad were all, agreed on one -point, namely, that .the future 
recruitment must be stopped and he requested the Home Member to eominuai- 
cate this unanimous desire of the House to the Secretaiy of State. 

Sir ALEXANDER MDDDBIAN, in winding up the debate, said that he was 
glad that with few exceptions the debate had been conducted in a passive 
spirit. He assured Colonel Gidney and Colonel Crawford tliat the term ‘‘Indian' 
would be taken as including ail statutory natives of India. He differed from the 
view tliat no advance has been made as a result of the Report The proposals 
went a long way in the matter of establishing Provincial control over the Ser- 
vices. It was a ^reat advance though not as big as the House desired. As for 
the Indianisation he regretted that the House had not fully kept in view the 
analysis he gave on the 10th. He made it quite clear that the Government of 
India in view of the present circumstances of India considered it essential in 
tlie best interests of this country to have Europeans in the Services and he w’-as 
surprised to find that no member had replied to his point that, if the British 
recruitment was stopped, it would have serious eff'ect on the present members. 
Already during the past four years over and above normal retirements, 324 
officers had prematurely retired. That was a great number. He had 

great faith in the wisdom of the Indian Legislatm^e and the 

wisdom of the mover of the amendment ; but he felt that the decision 
of another Committee of the House on the Services was not likely to 

be more wise than that of the Royal Commission. He did not want 

to deal with the question of the Depressed Classes at that late hour. He thouglit 
that he himself belonged to the depressed class. (Laughter). Finally, he referred 
to Mr. PateFs speech wherein with his usual acumen he (Mr. Patel) had 
explained the real object of the amendment Sir Alexander concluded; “It 
means that you are going to vote against provinciahsation and such measure of 
Indianisation as the Report gives and against relief to the Services.^’ 

The Amendment Carried, 

Pandit Hotiiai !brehru here made some observation vnth regard to the con- 
cluding remark of the Home Member. Pandit Motiial was not audible in the 
Press gallery. 

The Home Member replying to the Pandit’s remark corrected himself by 
remarking that the House by voting vvdth Pandit Motiial would be voting against 
such measures of provinciahsation and Indianisation as the Report had recom- 
mended. 

At smm the House divided and carried Pandit MotilaFs 
amendment by 68 votes^ against 46 amidst loud and prolonged 
applause. 
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'■GOVEMmEJ^^ SEFTEMBEM 

The AssenibL?' met agaia on tli6'15tli September to discnss oiloiai bills. 

Wobkmen's Breach of Contract. 

' ■ , ...' SIR..: ALEXANDER SIDDDBIAN first introduced the Bill to repeal 

tlie Workmen’s B.r‘eaeli of Contract Act. The statement of objects and 
#,/. reasons explained that on the 20tli' FebiTiary, 1923, Mr. K. C. Feogy 
. asked for leave .to introduce a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 

,, to repeal the Workmen’s Breach of. Contract Act, 1859, as aniended in 
1920. The motion, which was . finally rejected by the Assembly, was opposed by 
the Government on the ground that though the Act might not be necessary as 
an All-India measure, Ijocal Governments must be atliberty to place before their 
.'.own, Legislatures so.me measure to give protection whore necessary, to employers 
. and industrialists in particular .areas and in particular eireumstanees. It alsp 
pointed out tliat time inust be given to employers and industrialists to adjust 
themselves to tlie changed conditions which would follow when the Act was re- 
pealed. An nndcrtaldng was, however, given that the Government would take 
the necessary steps to repeal the Act with efieot from 1026. This Bill was in leu- 
(led to give effect to that undertaking and sought to repeal, with, cfieet from the 
■ 1st April, 1926, the Act of 1859. An opportunity ^ hadat the same tiaie been' 
taken of repealing Sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal Code which deal 
' with, cognate matters, as their ' repeal seemed to be a logical (leve!oi)ttierit of tlie 
repeal of the Act of 1859. • 

Indian Soldiers’ LitictATIon. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman- asked the House to kike into consideration the 
Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Bill, as passed by the Coimcil of State. Sir Sivaswa- 
m.y Iyer proposed its reference to Select Committee and the House agToed to liie 
inotion. 

Imperial Bank Act A^iexdjient. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for consideration of the Select CoinmitteeB re- 
port on the Bill amending the Imperial Bank of India Act, as amended by the 
Select Committee, Mr. Maimg Tok Kyi moved the inclusion of Co-operative 
Banks within the operation of the Bill. Sir Basil Blackett strongly opposed this, 
but when put to the vote, the motion was carried by a majority of one vote, the 
division being 46 to 45. Thereupon Sir Basil Blackett announced that, in view 
of tlie amendment, he was not then prepared to ask the House to proceed witli 
theBiii. • 

Motor Vehicles Act Bill. 

On re-assembling after lunch the House agreed, on. the motion of Mr. 
Toiikinson, to pass the Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act, as passed by the 
Council of State, vdthout any change. 

Report on ‘‘Moralitv” Bill. ' 

. Sir Alexander Muddiman moved the consideration of the report of the Select 
Cominittee on the '' Morality” Bill which was passed 

Obscene Publications Bill, 

..'.Sir. Alexander Muddiman- moved the adoption of the Obscene Piibllcatiou 
Bill, as passed by ' .the Council of State. Mr. Doraiswaaii Iyengar moved its 
reference to a Select Committee, which was adopted. 

Imprial B.ank: -Bill Passed. . 

Sir Basil Blackett then proposed the final passage of the Imperial Bank Act 
(Amendment) Bill He said he did not consider that the motion for the inclusion 
of Co-operative Bank was relevant, and he did not treat it seriously. Now that it 
liad been carried, however, some formal amendments were necessary to put the 
Bill in legal form. These were moved by Sir Henry Monifrieff-Smith and carried. 

Sir Basil Blackett further explained that wliile he tlioiigJlt that the melusion 
of Co-operative Banks was inoffensive and would remain moperative, if it 
appeared on further consideration that their inclusion was not desirable he 
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retained tlie liberty of excluding them in the' -.'Conndl. nf State. As for the 
object of the Bill, lie laid strong emphasis^ on the, fact that tliis be 

regarded as a very small, contribution by legislation to the solution of a great 
])roblei¥i, whose satisfactory settlement would really depend iipon habitiiai 
co-operation l)etween tlie leaders of banks and mdustries. The Bill was then 
passed and the Assembly adjourned. 


•NON-OFFICIAL BILLS-SBILjU mth SEPTEMBEE. 

Thm was the . first non-official day of this' session of the Legislative 
Assembly, and a large number of non-official Bills appeared on the order paper, 
l)ut only a few conk! be moved. 

Action on Ba,k Committee’s Bepokt. 

Mr. RANGACHAEIAR first moved for a Select Committee on liis Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act. ■ He wanted a statement by,, the Government 
as to what they proposed to do about the Bar Committee’s report. 

Ni\ Tonldnson said the Government of India had asked Local Governments 
for their opinion and also for the opinions of High Courts and legal associations. 
As soon as tlie replies where received the Government of India proposed to 
come to their conclusion immediately. Some of the recommendations could be 
put into operation l>y the High Courts and these Courts were already beginning 
to take steps ii;i, tliose directions. As regards recommendations w’-iilch might 
require iegivSlative action, Government confidently expected to bring forward 
legislation next session. 

In view of this statement Mr. Eangachariar withdrew his motion. 

Hindu Eelioions Tkust Bmn. 

Dr. GOUE moved that the HINDU RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE TRUST BILL 
be referred to a Select Committee. He said that the principle of the Bill had been 
generally accepted. So far as he -was aware, four objections had been taken to 
it, namely: (1) That the teinn “Hindu” should be defined; (2) that the Bill did 
not exclude private trusts; (3) that it should be confined to trusts of the value 
of Rs. 3,000 and upwards; and (4) that these trusts were of a varied character 
and that religious trusts w^'ere Provincial Transferred subjects, and as such 
legislation with regard to these trusts should be initiated in the Local Councils. 
Dr. Gour said tliat all these questions were mainly matters of detail and could 
be dealt with by the Select Committee. As regards the last objection lie 
quoted the precedent of the Moslem Waqf Bill which 'was passed by the 
Jjegislative Assembly last year. If those objects were valid, the Government 
of India could not have agreed to the passing of the Waqf Bill. All previous 
Acts dealing with religious endowunents xvere enactments by the Governnient 
of India and were All-India Acts. Religious endowments could not be subjects 
for legislation by Provincial Councils, but should be brought under a national 
register. 

Mr. Beivi suggested that sufficient provision already existed in present 
enactments. If tlm Asseinbly agreed to this motion, it would be a clear case of 
interference with the functions of Provincial Councils, 'wlneli should not be 
done unless it was absolutely necessary. Specially in view of furtlier considera- 
tion of Reforms, there could not be any interference with Transferred subjects. 
He strongly objected to a national register. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt very much wished that the measure had been initiated by 
an orthodox Hindu like Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya. Amidst laughter he 
suggested the names of six Mahomedan members and one Christian member of 
the Assembly to be added to the Select Committee. 

Mr. M. IL Acharya objected to the Bill in principle and said he regretted 
that such a measure had been brought before the House. There was iniierent 
danger in legislation of this land. 

Sir Purshotamdas'Tliakurdas approved of the principle of the Bill and 
expressed surprise* at the oppasition. 
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Mr. Duiaiswamy Alyyangar, supporting Dr. Goiir’s motion, said that religious 
endowments were imicli mismanaged' and complained that in several eases the 
Government diverted thC: surplus from some temples to provincial purposes and 
then cited tlie opinion of the Madras High Court in reference to tlie iiianagenieiit 
of a temple in 3Iadras. He ridiculed the idea that temple .like Biswepawai’a of 
Benares, Jiigganath of Puri and of Badrinath coiiid be called provincial temples. 

'Pandit Motilal Nehru was ■ surprised that 'the provisions of this Bill could be 
taken objection to by any Hindu. 

M.r.\ Harchandrai YishindaS' said it was no use trying to draw the ’bred 
lierring’Vof orthodoxy across tins question. Ail. Hindus should rejoice that 
legislation of this kind should be proposed.; . . 

, , Mr. 'Ramaeliandra Rao said that if any Proviiiciai, Legislature wislied to 
legislate on the ' q.iiestion of religious endowments, this Bi.li ^voiikl not stand in 
the wa 3 " and there was no force in the argument at; all , that it interfered with 
TiansfcuTecl . Siibjeots. 

Mr. Jiniiah said that the Bill 'svas not' intended to interfere witii the Hindus’ 
religion nor was it a piece of social reform. 

Baba ITjagar Singli Bedi said that there was no need to oppose the principle 
of the. Bill at this stage, Tliat time had passed. 

Pandit Maclaii Mohan ^hdaviya said tliat some of the pFovi,sioiis were 
certain,ly open to objection but there was no harm in the being examined 

by a Select Committee. 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman said that he had only recently received the opiDion 
of Local Governments and tlie Government of India had not been able to form 
their opinion on the subject. From a cursory glance he found that some 
Provincial Governnients objected to the matter being dealt with by the Imperial 
Legislature, as it concerned a Provincial subject. The Bill was modelled on 
the' Moslem Waqf Act and it required very careful examination whether a Bill 
on those lines was really the Bill needed. He advised the utmost caution, and 
as the Select Committee even if appointed could not meet, he suggested that 
the debate be postponed till the Delhi session by which time he would be 
able to communicate to the House the Government of India’s view^s. The fact 
that a dispute had arisen in connection wuth temples in one province where 
legislation had been passed indicated the need for caution. 

Dr. Gour said that the Hindu community was not provincial and the Bill 
was merely supplementary and complementary to the Moslem Watif Act. He 
wanted to take it to the Select Committee, but in view of the Home Member’s 
suggestion he accepted the postponement, and the deliate was accordingly 
adjourned till the Delhi session. 


Crimiiial Law Ameudmeat 

Tlien came the most important measure of the day, namely tlie repeal of the 
Fart II of the Criminal Law Act, under wdiich Government had for the last 
few years b(}e.n doing havoc with the liberties of the people. The Bi.ii was* 
passed, defeating ' Government heavily. 

Dr. GOUR moved that his bill to repeal Part II of the Criminal Law Aineud- 
ment Act be taken into consideration. He said that the Repressive .Laws Com- 
mittee had unanimously condemned the Act and had expected that it might be 
repealed in the Delhi Session of 1922. He believed conspirators could be 
l)roiight to book, under the ordinary la^v of the coiirntry. Tlie Act was passed in 
1908 by the old Legislature which %vas merely a branch of the Executive. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDBIAN strongly opposed the motion. He said by 
training he viewed with very great suspicion anythiog in the nature of legislation 
which took away ordinary law and gave special power to the Executive Govern™ 
ment; hut one fundamental law governed all Govern.ineiits*«^ whether responsible 
or irresponsible, namely that if the ordinary law failed to maintain law and order, 
other means must be found to maintain ii The Act was pasted in 1908 and no 
one contested that anarchy then existed in Bengal. He quoted frohi the He- 
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press! ve Laws Coiamittee’s report sh-Owing that tlie Committee considered that 
the time was not ripe to repeal the Act then. Again on the 3rd June a iBotion 
for repeal of this Act was rejected by the last Assembly. This clearly showed 
that the Act was not only passed by the pre-i'efom Legislature wliich Dr. Gonr 
described as subordinate to the Exeeutire but tiiat the first Assembly consi- 
dered, at any rate at that time, that it should not be repealed. 

Sir IMcohii Hailey speaking on the Bill had said ' that associations with, tiie 
objectiye of assassination and murder had started. '.That was a big statement and 
the speaker wanted to substantiate it by enumerating ’what occurred only vsince 
December last- On the 14th December Es, 17,000 belonging to B. B. Hallway 
wm taken away by armed dacoits. Ten days later pistols and cartridges were 
cliscoTered with certain men, and the grayity of the position was that those 
cartridges were of the kind which -were not ayailable in India and must 
therefore have been imported. On the 14th January BIr. Day was murdered in 
mistake for the Calcutta Police Commissioner, to whose admirable work the 
Home Member paid a tribute. Here again the cartridge used was an imported 
one. On the 15tli Blarch the police discovered dangerous bombs which were not 
toy bombs but made by those skilled in the art. By the end of Blareh the pistols 
lost by a firm of Calcutta were discovered. On the 13tli April Blr. Bruce wms 
shot, probably because the colour of his ear w^as like that of the Commissioner 
of Polic 0 ^s and the assailants wanted to kill the Commissioner. Continuing, Sir 
Alexander referred to Bed Bengal leaflets inciting to terrorism and murder of 
the police officials^ These leaflets were widely distributed at a meeting held to 
protest against certain remarks of Lord Lytton. From past experience the 
Government loiew that shortly after publication of such leaflets outrages followed. 
These then were tlie facts facing them. The leader of the Swaraj Party 
(BIr. C. B. Das) in a press interview, which he apparently revised, stated that 
the anarchical movement was far more serious than the Government realised- 
Thus a statement made by a leader in whom the meiubei's of the Assembly had 
confidence liad told the Government that the position was more serious than they 
imagined. Ordinary law was unable to deal with the situation and the mover 
was offering Government no substitute. Could they then expect that the Govern- 
ment who was responsible for law and order would throw away this weapon ? 
He asked the House to remember that measures like these were always half way 
house between ordinary law and much more serious measures which might be 
called for if the situation grew grave. He pointed out that the allegation that 
the law had been misused could not prove that the law was not needed. 

Concluding, lie doubted whether if the House were responsible for law and 
order it would repeal the Act. If the House passed Dr. Hour’s motion it would 
be taking on Itself a very grave responsibility and he hoped wiser counsels 
would prevail 

BIr. ABHAYANKAR in supporting Dr. Goar’s motion said that the vejy 
principle of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was obnoxious and allowed the 
executive to usurp the functions of the judiciary. The tmalogy between England 
and India did not hold water, as the executive in India was not only not respon- 
sible to the people but often contemptuous of popular opinion. So the argument 
tliat the executive should be armed with special powers as in England must 
fail in India. This act had not only been misused but abused. It even sentenced 
Pandit BlotOal Bl'ehru, the leader of the opposition in the House, to jail. He 
certainly did not belong to the gang on whom it was intended to operate. Yet 
Ft. Nehru was sentenced to six months under this Act. He hoped the House 
would reject the Home Blember’s argument. Otherwise it was not fit to enibark 
on the voyage of Self-Goveriynent, 

BIr. Amamatli Dutt said it was always the over-zealous police officers who 
gave a political complexion to ordinary crimes to suit their purpose. 

Captain HIRA SINGH opposed Dr. Gour’s motion and said that ordinary law 
failed to give adequate protection to life and property. Punjab wns the home 
of the fighting classy who were just entering into political life and whatever 
piotectiofl the people in that province now . enjoyed was due to the application 
of the Act which was now so^sght to be repealed. This Act was rarely used 
in the Punjab, but wlienever it was used it was used very effectively. 
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Pandit MAP AN MOHAN MALYAIYA said tlie daeoities and murders wliicli 
had been comniitted in 'Bengal. and whieli: were mentioned by the Home Member 
were no jiistiflcatton, for retaining this Act on the statute booL These cases could 
be ^ very well dwelt with by the- ordinary, law of the land. He condemned the 
actiqi\ of the Bengal Government in sending thousands , of . Gongress volunteers 
to jail under dliis Act, and of the Punjab Goverainent in declaring the Sikh 
Parbhandak Committee as an unlawful Assembly, The Government cannot say 
that this Act has been honourably, justly and fairly used." The principles of good 
gpvemiiient demanded that this law should foe removed ' from ' the Statute 
Book. . 

Sir GHIMAHLAL SITALA^A'D reognised the necessity of the e:xecutive being 
possessed of emergent powers, but there should foe some sa,fegiiards in tiie Act 
fur the prevention ■ of abuse by allowing jiidieiai authoiits^^ to test the order 
deelaiung associations unlawful. If the Government accepted his suggestion 
and introcliicecl the safeguard, there would not be any objection to tbis Act 
remaining OB the Statute Book. 

]\uidit MOTILALNEI-IEIT strongly opposed Sir Cfoirnaiilal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and lioped the House would not be misled by the plausible argiiinciit of the 
Jlpnie Mem Iter. What was ordinary law and wliat vras extraordinary lawV 
Mlien the Government said that the ordinai*y law was not sirfiiciont, it really 
meant that the Government had failed in the art of Govoriiment (Applause) and 
that the Goveiiiineiit wanted to get license for law-breaking. The speaker 
l)aid a tiibute to tlie system of English Jurisprudence, and* if the Government 
failed to earry on under that system wliich wus imported i.iito this country, 
then tlioy had no business to be in this country, and must give up all preten- 
sions of ruling them. He emphasised that tlie Government arguments were 
cjamouflage that the Act was intended to suppress revolutionary crime. Really 
tlie (Toverrmient wanted it for other purposes. He said tliat the part of the ^Act 
which had already been repealed could have dealt wnth anarchical activities, 
but not Part II because under that part they could only declare associations 
imiawfiiL Did aii 3 ^one think that the associations of anarcliists who worked 
secretly would be known, or if laaown, that they would stop in their aims 
because such associations were declared unlawful? 

The evil, said Pandit Motilal, was tlie alien rule. The Government was 
fimctionijig against the will of the people. They might manufacture any 
amount of reprevssive Legislation in the Coundl, but they could not suppress 
anarchs". He endorsed every word of l^Ir. Das’s statement that anarchy was 
much more serious than the authorities realised. (Hear, hear.) ‘I go furtlier and 
say tliat if you do not take care you might rise one fine morning to find the 
whole of the country in a state of conspiracy. You will not know what to do 
witli it. (Applause.) I am saying this as a reusoiiabie man. I know what hurts 
my countrymen. I know how waves of anaiuMsm ,el'>b anti flow, if you 
think your repression laws put down anarchy in Bengal it Is far torn tlie truth. 
It was th.at Man, Gandhi, who by his non-violent non-co-opmutiou put that 
effectual stop to anarchical crime. It is you who deprived him of the power 
that he possessed, and 3 W must reap- the. result of it” 

Continuing, lie strongly opposed the idea that ordinal y?* and extraordinary law 
.should go hand in liana. If ordinary law came in, that was English coiicepition. 
There was no ciiiestion of giving Government a substitute for the act. It was 
needed not against anarchists but against Congressmen. Pandit 
Motilal observed that the Act was a blot on the English systeiii of jurispiudence 
and a blot upon the English nation, but if this law continued in force and if it 
was applied in his own province or in any other province and it any notification 
was issued under it, lie would consider it his highest duty to break the law, and 
would call upon others to break it- (Loud Applause.) 

MR. CIIATTERJEB, Industries Member, said in his present frame of mind 
Pundit Motilal had not the least chance of being proceeded against under this Act. 
(Laughter) ; whereas in 1921 the Pandit broke the Act hB wonid not break it again. 
The speaker therefore urged the House not to be guided by any wisideration 
of the Act being used against the Pundit. He contested Pundit’s statement 
"that they were acting lawlessly. Any law passed by a constituted authority 
was law. Coatmuing, he points out that during the war aiiareliical crime 
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subsided, before the cult of Mahatma G-andlii, for whom he had the greatest 
respect, came into existence. Mahatma was now out of jail and^wliy could lie 
not restrain anarchists now ? It is my friends opposite (Swarajists) who are 
responsible for it, and not Government daughter). Having served as an Execu- 
tive Officer, the speaker on liehalf of the Executive Officers in India declared 
that they also viewed with suspicion and diffidence extraordinary laws, but 
they had a more sacred duty to perform in the face of very great clanger and 
cliifiiculty, namely the duty of maintaining the King’s peace and use laws provid- 
ed by constitiitea aiitliority. ■ 

Bill JIYNAIl expressed surprise at the speech delivered by Mr. Cliatterjee 
who had evidently forgotten wiiatever law he knew’ owing to close association 
tlie . executive. He was surprised that a man so well versed in the know’’- 
ledge of history should stand up in the House and proclaim that this Act was 
indispensably necessary to enforce law’ and order and cite Englisli analogy. 3Ir. 
Jinnah gave the history of tlie movement in Bengal wdiich has been characterised 
as revolutionary, and ridiculed BIr. Ghatterjee’s contention that during the w’ar 
there was no trouble because of the application of the Defence of India Act. 
BIr. Jinnah reminded BIr. Chatterjee that the Defence of India Act wms put on 
the Statute Book with the support of almost all members of the then Imperial 
Louncil. It w’oiild never have been possible to enact the measure without 
popular support. That should have been an object lesson to the Government. 

He asked them how was the function of the maintenance of law' and order 
to be performed. "Was it to be performed against the wishes of the people ? If 
Government did not respond to the wishes of the people no amount of statutes 
wmuld break tlie revolutionary crimes. He asked whether since Queen Yictoria 
assumed the reins of the Government until 1996, was there a single revolutionary 
organization in India ? BVhat w’as then the explanation of the existence of 
revolutionary movements ? It was because they denied to the people their 
legitimate rights. It wms the Government which wms the root cause of it. 
They did not respond to tlieir ideals of freedom. He for himself would not 
siipport Sir CIximanlaTs suggestion but urge for the Act to be entirely repeaded. 
BIr. ^ Jinnah concluded : ‘‘Respond to the feelings of the people, respond to their 
sentiments, respond to their legitimate aspirations. The English people shed 
their blood to establish their laws, and, if need be, I will also shed my Mood to 
establish that law’ in India” (applause.) 

Col. GRAB¥FORD regretted to find that not a single non-official loader in the 
Assembly had spoken a w’ord in condemnation of anarchy, upon wdiich he 
wmed eloquent and then expressed his great solicitude for Bengal 

Dr. GOUR in replying to the debate asked the Home Blember wJietlier any 
association in Bengal wms to-day declared imlaw’M. He held that the Act was 
useless for that purpose. 

Sii\ ALE YikHDER BIUDDBIEN winding up the debate said that the Pundit 
opposite had admitted that not only wms there serious anarchical movement out. 
but that it might spread to other Provinces. Government would have to consider 
that and would never forget tlieir primary duty of maintaining law and order. 
He referred to the position in Bengal because Dr. Gour had suggested that 
the position in the country wms normal, and lie referred to particular dacoities, 
because in those cases ammunition wffiich could not be bought in iliis country 
wms discovered. The Government had been praetiealL^ advised to let matters 
drift and then to proclaim Biartial Lawr if matters became worse. B¥ell, he did 
not believe in that policy. He would rather extinguish fire immediately than 
after it had spread and destroS^'ed the whole structure. 

BIr. Patel— You want to extinguish the fire of patriotism V 

The Home Blember ‘—I desire to see India patriotic, but I do not desire to 
see India anarchic. 

Conliniiing, the Homo Blember referred to Sir Gliimanlal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and very artfulb^ said that the jGovermneut would consider it. 

Sir Gliimanlal thereupon asked for a definite assurance that legislation wmuld 
be brought at an early date amending the Act with a view to allow’ the asso- 
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Nations declared imlawM to contest that order in t'lie Courts. That assiiraiiee, 
he said, would determine liis vote.- 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman thus .cornered eg^?ed out by saying* that lie had not, 
consulted the Government of India and' could not^give such an assurance.^ Tlie 
Government would however consider the suggestion. He said that lie did not 
suggest that the iiieinbers had uttered threats. He -was ■ quite prepared to take 
them as a friendly wa,rnmg, but then,. 'When such anarcliicai 001.116 was facing 
them, could the Government divest themselves of its weapons ? 

Pandit Motilal was heard indistinctly to remark that it was no, weapon at ail. 

., The Home Member replied that he considered it a weapon. That might not 
.be the Pandits view. .He realised that they could not effectively declare secret 
' anarchical associations as unlawful but the Governnieiit could take action a??ainst 
the association which had not entirely gone over to the side of tlie enemy, so to 
say, but were about to. 

.Mr. Patel: You mean Congress' Volunteers. 

. The Hon Member; If the creed of the Congress is changed to one of v,ioleiice 
it .would be so. 

Cpntiiiuing, the Home Me.mber read the definition of an mi].avdi.il assoeiatioii 
{IS given in the Act and asked whether anybody could say tliat it was not a fair 
definition. He concluded: ‘‘Dm' witnesses are inti iiiidated and sliot. Am I to 
stand by when our Chief Commissioner of Police is being Iviinted for his life? 
Am I to stand by and see terrorism in the land and men with revolvers crying 
‘hands off?’ No, Sir. So long as I am a member of the Government of India 
i. will not” (applause). 

The House then divided and carried Dr. Gourds motion Ij 11 Totes 
against 31 amidst non-official cheers. 

^ Dr. Gour at once represented that the final reading of the Bill be proceeded 
with, but tlie President adjourned it till the 23rd, 


The Secretary of States’ Allegations. 

At riuestion time good deal of interest was taken in the Assembly on the 
series of questions arid answers about the remark of the Secretary of State that 
the Swarajists in the Bengal Council purchased votes. 

Sardar MUTALIK asked : Will the Government be pleased to state: (a) whether it 
is a fact that the Secretary of State stated in the House of Lords, as is reported 
in the papers, that the Swaraj Party organized the purchase of votes for the 
purpose of procuring a majorits^ of votes to emlianviss the Government ? 
(b) The extract from the speech ■which contains the statement ; (ei whether tlie pur- 
chase of votes is meant to apply to the Party’s system of work within the 
Council and the Assembly or at the time of the elections, and (d) if witliiu the 
Councils or the .Assembly, -.will the. Government be ph3a,sed to state the grounds 
or reasons on wdiich the statement was based ; whether this Government sent 
any despatcli to the Secretary of State supplying any iirformatiori on lliis point 
and if so will the Government be pleased to place ^ on tlie table a copy o.f the 
extract from the despatch supplying this information ? 

Sir ..ALEXANDER, MtJDDBIAN, replying, said •; 

(a) & (b)— The Secretary of State did make statements of this character in 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 21st JuIy^I will quote for the Hon’ble 
Member’s information two extrajtts from the official report of the speech : 

(1) Referring to the Bengal Legislative Council, he said : ‘Tii that Assembly, 
the Swaraj Party, not being able actually to lead or to procure a majority 
of votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Government, organized tiie 
purchase for each of the requisite balances either of votes or of 
abstentions to enable them to vrin the narrow divisitins wliich they did. 
This fact is notorious.” , « « 
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(2) Asain lie said ; '‘Siicli demonstrations as have been made in the Bengal 
Legislature, in so far as they are procured by methods of corruption 
or intimidation, not only are not demonstrations of the popular will, 
but are demonstrations of the fact that the Legislature, who are so 
influenced, have no at all of their own except a will to 

profit, and that any number of such politicians may be disregarded 
with complete enuanimity as representing no land of power. The 
significance and importance of a vote in a Pariiamentary election 
or in a Parliament rest only upon the will or spirit in which it is 
given* If it is given on account of fear, those who are responsible 
for and who are entrusted with the power to carry on the King’s 
Government Imow very well that they have no real force wdiatever 
to contend with, but only something which can be bought or 
frightened.” 

(c) and (d)— The extracts which I have quoted indicate clearly that the Secre- 
ary of State was referring to what he undertood to have been the method of 
i^orking adopted by the Sivarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative Council The 
3-overnment of India are unable to say definitely where the Secretary of State 
btained the information upon which he based his speech. They understand 
mwever, that it has been freely stated in the public press that there was orga- 
dsed corruption. It may be that the Secretary of State’s announcement was 
>ased upon private information. In any case, the Government of India have not 
hemselves supplied any information in any ‘manner. One Mohammedan sup- 
)orter of the Govei;nment complained to the ofiScials of the Council that he had 
leen offered Es 3,000 to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers’ 
salaries, and it has been stated on reliable authority that Rs. 40,000 were ex- 
lended from the Swarajist Party funds during the session in bribing Govern- 
nent supporters in this way. That was the only reference to the matter which 
lould have formed the basis of the Secretary of State’s remarks (Hear, liear). 
Phey did however forward to him a letter from the Government of Bengal 
n wMch the following message occuiTed ; The Indian supporters of the 
Government were also subjected to continuous pressure from the Swarajist 
nembexs to abstain from voting for Government and the Swwajist Partv 
:unds were freely spent in this* 

Then followed a volley of supplementary questions. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed asked a question about corruption in elections which 
ivas not heard. 

Then Mr. T. G. Goswami : Will the Government seek information on the 
subject of the purchase of votes in tlie Bengal Council from the ofliee of the 
Party of which the Advocate-General is the head and H. E. Lord Lytton the 
3hief Patron ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is not a question that I can answer here. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I ask whether the Hon. Member, in quoting that let- 
:er, was aware of the fact that there' is not a Swaraj Party Fund at ail from 
5^’'hich any bribe could be made ? 

Sir Alepnder Muddiman ; The ^question , ought to be asked from another 
member of the House (referring to Pundit Motilal). 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I ask whether he is aware of the fact that there is 
really no bwaraj Party Fund and whether it was not his business to find out 
ivhether there was any such Fund ? 

.Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I cannot agree with the Hon. Member on that 
point* I have no knowledge of the party funds #f any Party. 

Pan<Bt Motital Hehrii : May I ask if the Government of Bengal sent any 
natpals upon which they based the conclusions which expressed in the ex- 
xact submitted by the Government of India to the Secretary of State ? 

. Sir Alexander Muddiman : Ho, Sir, the Statement I have read to the 
douse and nothmg more. - 

P^dit "Motilal Heiira ; Were any steps taken by the Government of India or 
he Government of Bengal to verify the fact? 
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Sir Alexander, MiiddioianrlSrot bj^ the Government of Incli^i. I ]jre:';unie iJm 
Government of Bengal verified it 

Mr. Ainarnatli Diitt:' Does- .the -Government know tliat a taise orrniiial 
was instituted by the agent of one member to overawe another rnemO?-’ to vtke 
for Ministers S[ilar 5 ^ and .subse;aii 0 ntly . Rs. 15,000 was extorted !') have tir 
ease withdrawn ? 

Sir Alexander lliiddiman ; Ho, Sir, It will be a very imfortiiaare tliLug if it 

is so.' - ■ ' . ■ 

Mx\ CImmaiilal: AIa5" I 'ask the Hon. Member wlietlier lie is prepared to 
mnyey to the Secretary of State the utter disgust felt by llie ineinbsrs of 
the Assembly at Ms remarks -with reference to the 'Bengal Coiioeii? 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman; 'The questions and answers will he forwarded to 
the Secretarj^ of State undoubtedly. 

Mr. K. Alinied; What steps do the Government propose to take to remove 
tlie grievances of the people in regard to payments for , including candidates at 
eleetioiis and do they propose to bring about any change in tlie Rules witli this 
object? 

.Mr. President: Ilon’ble Members are quiet well aware that parHainentaiT 
candidates have these questions in their own hands. 

Air. Jinnali ; Are the Government of India prepared to tirktf steps to remove 
tlie refiectioiis Yrliich were cast on the Swarajist Party by the speech of the 
Secretary of State ? ...... 

Sir Alexander Aluddiman ; I can certainly give no undertaking on this point. 
Wliat I liaye done is this. I am having the law examined to see what can be 
done ill tiiis matter. 

Mr. .K, Ahmed : Does the Government know wlietlier the- exact amount paid 
to a Dacca candidate, a member of the Bengal Council, by the Swaraj Party was 
R-s. 3,000 or more ? , A" ' 

Air. President : That question is certainly not in order here. AAOietlier it is 
in the Bengal Legislative Council is a matter for the President of that Goiincii 
to decide. 

Pandit Alotilal Nehru :■ Is the ■Government of .India prepared to proseeiito 
tliese iiersons against whom charges of bribery and corruption Iiave been maclc 
or to hold a public enquiry generally into this matter ? 

Sir Alexander Aluddiman : Does the Honourable Alember refer to these par- 
ticular allegations I have got here ? It would not be a matter, I tliink, for the 
Government of India to initiate a prosecution, it is a matter for the Bengal 
Government ■ to consider, 

Air. lamnadas Alehta : Will you instruct them to do so ? 

Sir Alexander Aluddiman : No, Sir. ■ 

Air. Jamnadas Alehta: You do not regard the matter as of sufficient import- 
ance? 

Sir Alexander Aluddiman,; I regard it as of very great importance and I 
am making enquiries, I am perfectly' willing to forward to the Ooveriinieiit of 
Bengal a copy of the questions and answers in this House and invite their 
attention to the points raised in them- It is - not. for -the Government of Indii 
to instruct the Bengal Government to institute n prosecution. 

Air. Jamnadas Alehta: Is it true that the Govermnent of Bengal ofTerecl to 
elect the third Alinister out of those members who voted for the demand for tlio 
grant for Alinisters’ salaries,?' : <* 

Sir Alexander Aluddiman : I am unawmi^e of it. 

Air. Alelita : If that is so, is it corruption or' what^PiCLaughte?,) 

13 
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Dal>ate on Separation of Railway Finance 
■■ .SIMLA— 17TI1 SEPTEMBER ' 

On this day the Assembly took up the .. discussion of the question of 
separation of Railway Finance from the General Budget.: Sir Henry MQNCEIEFI 
SMITH moved a new resoiation substituting the one . moved by Sir Charles 
Imies in Delhi i.ii the last session. The resolution was the result of the 
discussion in the Railway Finance Committee of the Assembly where an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between the Government and the non-official menihers. 
This agreed formula was an improvement over the original Goveriimenl 
scheme. The nationalist party wanted to make sure that the bargain did not 
end in favour of foreign capital on which Government %Yas suspected to^ have 
an eye. It therefore insisted on the inclusion of three important provisos so 
as to leave nothing to chance. These -were; (1) that no State-managed 
Company will in future be handed over to Company management without tlio 
consent of the Assembly, (2) that Indianisatioii would steadily and speedily 

S ess, and (3) that the earliest opportunity would be taken to appoint an 
B to the Railway Board. The Government attitude at first on these safe- 
guards was hostile, but subsequently negotiations were opened with theOpposi- 
tioa leaders, mainly under SirPurushattamdas Thakurdas, t^ arrive at a Settlement. 

Sir CHARLES INNES, giving a iueid exposition, said tliat the Indian 
Railways wGre*" the most gigantic commercial undertaking in India. 
They must, therefore, look aliead and take a long view. He was the otlier day 
examining the proposal to rebuild a big station which would take 13 
years. Considering now the efficiency of stations reacted on the efficienc^y 
of the whole line, remodelling was essential; but the Govei'ameut 
would not safely embark on such a proposal so long as it depended on 
the exigency of the general budget. Tlie main burden of the Acworth Com- 
mittee’s report was the separation of Railway budget ^ and the recommendation 
of State management was made conditional upon carrying out the administrative 
and financial reforms proposed by the Committee. In levery commercial under- 
taking, capital expenditure and revenue expenditure went hand in hand and, in 
the words of the Acworth Committee, “Railways must be treated as a continu- 
ously going concern with a carefully thought-out programme both of Revenue 
and Capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial arrangements 
to correspond.” The Assembly has provided them with capital expenditure for 
five years by sanctioning 150 crores for the purpose ; but the revenue ex})ei]- 
diture still depended upon the exigencies of general revenues and it failed 
because they Had no security with regard to the revenue programme. Then 
again, the programme of revenue expenditure was not voted for the year 
beginning withAprii 1st till the preceding March. This was one reason why they 
could not spend grants, and unexpended balances merely went to the general 
revenues along with railway surplus provisions. For arrears depreciation could 
not be znade. There was no inducement to economy, because these benefitted 
general revenue, not railways. There was no railway reserve and this was 
particulaiiy embarrassing for railways whose returns depended upon good or 
bad season. The Finance Department felt a great inconvenience because of the 
violent fluctuations in railway returns thereby increasing the difficulty of 
framing budget estimates. Then again if they took more from Railways they 
merely taxed transportation. The Government’s object therefore was to abolish 
the system of programme revenue and to establisli a proper depreciation fund 
arranged on an intelligible and scientific basis. They wanted to build up railway 
reserves in order to make finmiee more elastic and, generally, they 'wanted to 
introduce a system which, while retaining the control of the Assembly unim- 
paired and while ensuring general revenues a fair return from railways, vniild 
be more suited to the needs of a vast commercial undertaking. The Govern irient 
had considered the possibility of legislation, but preferred to ask this House 
to agree to a conventicm so that the conditions miglit be adjusted from time to 
time to* suit the vdirying conditions and progress of the constitution. 

The Commerce Member i^ext dwelt on the form and amount of contribution 
proposedin the resolution. He said the amount originally fixed was five-sixth 
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OP one per cent, on the capital at charge on commercial lines and one-fifth of 
the surplus xirofits. It has been modified and it is now proposed, that one per 
cent, of the capital on charge plus one-fifth of surplus plus an additional one- 
tliird of the excess, of any .surplus ' above . three crores., . The contribution would 
be based not, on the .actuals of the penultimate '.year, but, the.' euiTent.':year.,, It 
would not be based on actuals of the last year because it would not be fair to 
the Imance Department to base- it on the actuals of 1922-23 which was a bad 
year. This contribution meant that the Government would pay the gross 
contribution of about 689 lakhs or, after deducting loss in 'working and interest 
OT capital on strategic lines, above 519 lakhs. Under the original scheme the 
Government proposed to pay only 446 lakhs- Thus they would pay seventy- 
tliree lakhs more than original pinposed- Some might say that tliis was not 
enough ; he Avoiild ask them to bear in mind that the more they took from 
Kmlways the longer they postpone the day on which rates and fares could be 
reduced. Moreover Railways in addition to the contribution of 639 lakhs would 
Jiave to pay charges amounting to nearly twenty-four crores more on account 
of interest. 

Continuing, the Commerce Member referred to the question about whieli 
tlie members felt keenly. The scheme of separation, he assured, would in no way 
reduce the control of the Assembly over the budget. Of course, when a cut 
w^as made in tlie Railway budget it would not mean improvement in the general 
revenue as hitherto, but wmiild merely go to the railway reserve ; but tlie cuts 
made in their budget wmiild put them in the same difficulty us at present. ; 

Sniiposing a cut was made, wdiicli could not l)e given effect to, then unless the 
Governor-General restored the grant, their position wmiild be difficult. , He | 

show^ecl that there \vas no basis in the suggestion that, if tlxe Assembly admitted' ' : 
to work the raihvays as a commercial department, the Government would 

ahvays turn roimd and say they could not give effect to the Assembly’s wishes | 

regarding Indianisation or something of that kind, because they could not do 
them consistently with economy and efficiency. In defence he pointed out that 
the Raiiw^ay Board has been working for separation for the last 5^inonths. : 
They had raised no objection to paying duty on stores and to the provisions of 
tlie Steel Protection Act and had not asked for lower contribution. These Acts 
increased the charge on their revenue by forty laldis a year. If the proposal 
for separation wms accepted the tax-payer would gain to this extent. As for 
tlie presentation of the Railway budget, they hoped to bring it before the House 
in February next before the general budget “was presented and later on in 
September : but that wmuki involve the amendment of the Government of India 
Act. Tliey wore also examining the foim of the budget with a view to improve 
it. He further pointed out that the Government had agreed to tlie^ reconstitu- 
tion of the Central Raihvay Advisory Council and to have a Standing Railway 
Finance Commitiee. These showmd that the Government did not iu any wuy 
want to get awmy from the control of the Assembly. He had placed the 
proposal which the Government thought would be best for railwrays, for the 
trade and commerce of the country, and for ilie Indian tax-payer, and he 
appealed to the House to consider the scheme on its merit and accept it. 
(Ajiplause.) 

TEE NATIONALIST A^IENDMENT. ; 

Sii- rnrushoiamdas TIIAKURDAS moved on behalf of theNahonalist Party an 
amendment proposing the addition of a clause aiiproving the (.lovemment reso- 
lution but subject to: — 

(a) That no raihvay line now^ under State management- and bo railway lino 
m\Y managed l;»y a Company wTiose contract may ncreafter expire should be : 
handed over to Gompany- management without the previous approval of , 
the Legislative Assembly. ; 

(b) That railway'' service should be rapidly Indianised, and further that - 

Indians should be appointed as members of the Railway Board as early as ! 
possible. * * i 

Sir Piirusliotamdas said the Commerce Member hai stated that the 
railways w^ere of vital importance to India and were a great National asset. : 
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That was precisely the reason why he wanted the .Assembly to .have 
a substantial say in fiailway iioliey. The proposal had been under fjonsidora- 
tion of the liovemment for three years and within this time a good deal oi cnr- 
respondenee must have passed between them and the Secretary of State, l)iit 
the Goveriiiiient did not tcilce into eonMeiice even the siib-Gqiimiittee with 
regard to tliis eorrespendence. This naturally raised the apprehension that the 
Ooverameiit was not laying on the table all its caixlsb - The iTason why the 
House wanted to insist on th.e provision that Hie State managed lines shoiiiu 
not be transferred to Oonipany management withonf the express approval oi the 
Assembly ■was because the Railways w^ere the property of the tax-payer and 
the Assembly had a light to be heard in the matter, Tlie Railway report for 
1922-23 stated that the ijovemiiient proposed - to continue their efforts to worlc 
for getting a floinieiled company to take: over : the inanagement- Further, the 
(lOveTnment had rejected tlie resolution of M,.r. Ramchandra Bao passed by the 
xlsseinbly asking that no contract be,, entered into with Companies without pre- 
vioiisly placing it before tlie xAssembly. 

Mr. Furushotaindas ivoiated out that under the scheme tlie Asseml^ly 
was abandoning the right to make cuts in Baihvay budget, wilh a 
view’’ to relieve Hie General Exeheqiier, or to transfer the Baihvay s’nplus to 
meet the delicit in any year. "Was it therefore unreasonable to ask for an 
underlaid ng that the x\ssemb]yhs approval be sought before any change in 
the management took place V Why should the Government distrust tlie 
Assembly if tlier^wms real Company management ? The Assembly w’ould appre- 
ciate the position. He aT)proved of the separation and wmiild lie very sorry if 
the Government persistod in not giving an undertaking and therelcv 
jeopardise the sclionie. He gave an iiislance of the dangers 
before tliein. In 1010 Hie contract wdth the S. 1. By. wus enteivd 
into not only above Hie head of the people wdio felt a good cleal of grievance, 
but also over the head of the Government of illadius and the Governmorit of 
India and only the Renter’s telegram brought Hie lirst information to the 
Government of India that contract had licen renew^ed by the Secretary of 
State, He did not Avaiit any repetition of that. 

He made it clear that Indians wdiile believing Hiat the Eaihvays should be 
wmrked on commercial linOvS were determined to vsee them wmrked eompoHble 
with national advancement and national good. They did not want tliat in a 
cheap spirit of economy Stores sliould not be purchased in India and that 
Indianisation of the services slioiiid pi’oceed slowv The patience of Indians liad 
beep, more than tried, they had waited for the past 7o years and novr wanted 
Indians to be employed in laige niimbe]''S. The Raihvays w^ere the property of 
the Indian tax-payer and must be w’^orked in the interest of India. 

At this vStage the Assembly rose for luiicli. 

On reassembling Sir Basil BFjAGKETT put in an able defence of the 
Government iioint of view" and indicated tlie fullest extent to wdiioh the Gov- 
eminent could gu lie said : Sir Purusliotamdas’s amendment was boHi ad- 
ditional and conditional Sir Fuiushotamdas agreed with the desirabaii ty of; 
administrative reform i proposed by Government, but declared that if 
the Goveriimeot was lurible to ^ accept his conditions the whole 
scheme wmiild bo iosl The issue had thus been clouded. Tiie 
speaker attached very great importance to the scheme as it would eneourage 
economy in the Railway management and result in the stabilisation of general 
budget. As tor Hie Assembly's control, the Finance A1 ember oiined tliat it. wxnild 
be more effeedive than at resent. It w"as perfectly true that in normal eireums- 
tances theyyvould nol benefit general revenue by their cuts in Baihvay buclgxd 
or trans-fernng Railway surplus to meet any deficit. They wxu.ild have to pro- 
]-H'')sc propel^ taxation if need be ratlier than to raid Baihvay reserve, but then 
Hiey gamed iininensely in other directions. 

. Questions of IndianiBation and management introduced by Sir PuriishotamclaB 
m Ills amendment wmrr^uot strictly germane to the sdieme before tlie House. 
i,he two issues wes^c separate and must not be mixed up. As for Indlanisaiioii 
and piircliaso of stores, he said, theoretically it wms competent for the Govern- 
rnent to say tiiahit ’wmiild not Indianise and wxuld purchase stores in the 
cheapest market, and this right was there now and wmuld remain Hiere even 
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If tlie scheme of separation was accomplished. But what were the .facts. 
.'The Oovernment was committed to the purchase, of ' stores in India and the, 
Lee, Commission ..had recommended 25 .]}e.r cent Iiid,ianisatio 3 i of .the Railway 
: Engineers, and the process of.Indianisation in 'Railways generally was 3 er.eceecli,Kg 
as ciiiickly as was in the best inteiest of the coimtiy. .In fact there 'was. no. 
difference of opinion between the Government, and tlie. Assembly on these, 
.points. 

, The issue raised about the Railway Management in the aineBclment, he eon- 
sidered frankly to be unreal. What were the facts? The Government 
had stated that , if the management was to be transferred to .a company, 
It must be, a, real Indian Company with Indian ' capital. The Govern meiit 
were wlllliiig to go further: if ever the proposal for establishing 
an Indian' Company was considered, the ' G-overn in ent ^ ' would bring 
the: , matter before the Railway Central Advisory Coiincii. They weie 
willing to let any member . of the Advisory Council to braig , that iiiatter 
before the House if he so devsired. This was, he said frankly, as far as itwms 
in tlie power of the Government of India to go. They liad no power under 
the constitution to go beyond that and give the required imderttaking, but it 
must be apparent that in view of his statement tlie issue raised beca,.iiie ' 
unreal. . 

,If however, the Assembly did not agi-ee witli the Govermiient view and 
rejected the scheme, the result would be tliat the Governni^nt would merely 
eany on a.s at p.resent witlioiit adopti'og the desirable adih'inistrative reform, 
lie emphasised that, as Pandit Alotilal said tlie oGier day, speaking on the 
Lee i’epo!‘t that in' this transitional stage a,cln:iin,istinii^''e refo.i‘m.s were, as vital.' 
and necessary as constitutional reforms. Here was proposed a very iise:fTii 
reform wliicli generally speaking the House agreed was desirable. lie therefore 
ami^^alcd for vote on tlie merit of the scheme. If it was rejoelcd, wlio would 
suffer'''* Tlie tax-payer suiTers because he was paying tax on ^ communication 
RailwcO^ users suffer because both the producer and the consumer ■ .would 
have to pay more. The A.ssembly suffers because it was rejecting a propos.al 
which gave it more powers, and tlie'Governiii 0 .at suffers because it, could not 
caiT 3 ^ out a veiyxlesirable refo:nii. 

Mr. NEOGY congratulated Sir Charles Innes on hi.s ability to adjust limiself to 
the atmosphere of the House he was speaking in: foB speaking in the Gonneii of 
the. elder s'tates.men (Council of State) afewdays ago, he had Stuid that Railways 
must be removed from the influence of the 'popular A.ssembly, ,because when a 
popular Assembly interfered with the State management of Railways, then the 
State management would become tu failure. He (Mr. Ncogy) did not deny that 
the scheme as p-roposed by Sir Charles limes liad many attractions, but, he 
asked whj^ the Government was anxious to force upon the Assembly this piece 
of reform which might fit in wiili the next instalment of consfiiutional reforms 
wdien they were likely to .have -some '.sort of responsibility intlio Central Govern- 
ment., Sir William Aewortli .olid not'lmoAvYhe things that were ..happening in 
India since he left this country. 

: Proceed,ing, Mr. Neogy referred to the utterly poor rate of Indianisation in tlie 
several branches of Railway ' administration, and sa,id that the attitude of the 
Government in regard to the Railway policy had been anti-Indian in every sphere 
fi'oni top to bottom. Of course reference had been made to the reco.inmon(la" 
lions of tlie Lee Gomiiiission inu'espeet of Railway Engineering service, but Mr. 
Neogy complained that the Lee Cominission could not and had not dealt, willi 
the Subordinate Departments- where there, was ' oveiweighting of a ivirlicular 
commimity. 

, Dewan Bahadur RAMCHiANDBA RAO wanted to know vhat Ihe exact po- 
si I ion of the Secretary of State was in regard to Railways in India and de- 
sired that he would express his opinion befo.re any new contract was made 
willi the Railways. On -this- point the Assembly Iiacl been given no answer. 
Furiher he urged tliat the Secretary of state ought iiG.raihva.y matters to dele- 
gale his powers to the Government of India so that the Assembly might deal 
with the Government of India.:. , 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that the difference between the Government and 
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Tidian. non-official b was indeed insignificant, iThe Indian Mercliants’ Cliamber, 
Bombay, had iim'od on tlio Government that the rejection of the separation of 
•aihvay finance from general finance would be a wrong step on the jmrt of the 
jovernment of India. He was prepared to co-operate with noii-offioiais m urging 
hat the stores purchase be made through the Stores Department. As regards 
mdianisation the fight was largely a matter of words. 

Pandit MALAYIYA said that unless they got' the^ assurance from the Govern- 
ment that Indians would be appointed on the Eailway Board they could not 
iccept the Grovernment proposal. 

Sir Charles IKNES, i^eplying. to 'the. debate, pointed' out that he was glad that, 
on the neeesssity for separation of ^ railway from general finance there was no 
disagreement. As I’egards, the Indianisation iiuestion, Sir Cliarles Innes point- 
ed out that a great advance was made during the last three years in the en- 
rineering branch. For instance, out of 31 officers 9 were Europeans, 5 Anglo- 
Indians and 17 Indians and now the Government of India had acceptecl ^tlie 
Lee Commission’s recommendation that there should be 75 per cent. Mians 
and 25 per cent. non-Indians. Proceeding, he pointed out that the Kail way Bqara 
required officers with tediiiical knowledge and railway experience and if Inaians 
of sufficient experience were found then there would be no bar for them to 
become members of the Railway Board, Even now there was no bar. 

Pandit Malaviya referred to Rai Bahadur Ralla Earn. 

Mr. Kangachan>r who was tlieii occupying the Chair ruled out reference to 
individual officers. 

Concluding, Sir Charles Innes said.* If Sir Purushotamdas ThakiirdavS will 
agree to drop his ame:adment then we shall agree to add the , folioAving clause 
to the amended resolutiou of Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith. They (these 
^reements) shall hold good only so long as the East India Eailway and G. I. 
P, Railway and the existing State managed railways remain under State 
management, and in the event of negotiations for transfer of any of these rail- 
ways to private company being undertaken, these negotiations would not be 
concluded until facilities have been given for the discussion of tlie whole 
matter in the Assembly. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS wsaid that as he wanted time jo discuss the 
proposal of Sir Charles Innes with the members of the Nationalist Party, 
me dicnssion be postponed to anotlier Government day. 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman had no objection to tliat course. The discussion 
was accordingly postponed. 

PP the 20th September an agieement was reached between the Government 
the Nationalist members, and 

Sir CHARLES INNES informed ilie House that, after private discussions, they 
come to an agreement in which the speaker went as far as he could, 
rio moved the following addition to his resolution • 

“In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the I’esolution passed in 
February, 1923, in favour of State Management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the oxsiting 
SMe Managed Railways remain under State Management ^ but if 
invspite of the Assembly’s resolution above referred to the Govern- 
ment should enter on any negotiations, those resolutions shall not be 
coBcIuded until facilities have been given for a discussion on 
the whole matter hi the Assembly. If any contract for tlic transfer 
of any of the above Railways to Company management m concluded 
against the advice of tlie Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty 
to terminate the arrangement in this resolution.” 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA ROW next moved the following further addition to the 
amended Resolution iir ^ 

“Apart from the above eonjention the Assembly furtlier recommends to the 
Governor-G.eneraMn-Council fi) that the Eailway Services should be rapidly 
Inclianised and that further Indians should be appointed as members of the 
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Railway Board as early as possible ; and (2) that tlie purchase of ' stores for the 
State Railways should be undertaken through the orgamsation of the Stores 
Purchase Department of the Government of India, 

Sir GHxiRLES INHES, replying to the amendments, said ;—I think it is very 
necessary that I should maife the position of the Government clear: in regaitl 
to this amendment. We ' have already accepted the policy of Indianisatioii of 
IMiway Services and agreed to the recommendation of' the Lee Report that 
recru'itment should be 75 p'er cent Indians and 25 per cent .Europeans. I liave 
already said tliat in the last three years we exceeded these figures in both the 
traffic and the engineering departments of State Railways. 

As regards the Railway Board, we have already recruited Indians for tlie 
staff of the Board, that is for appointments of officials attached to the Railway 
Board. I hope we shall be able to continue that process. I made mention tiie 
other day that the Standing Finance Committee had just sanctioned an addi- 
tional officer for statistical wmrk and that we are appointing an Indian for that 
purpose as each appointment becomes vacant. 

^ As regards the members of the Ry. Board I cannot bind myself to dates,, as 
it must take time before there are Indians of the rectuisite standing and ex- 
perience in ^ the Railway department for appointments to the Railway Board; 
but as I pointed out the other day, the Railway Board is a purely technical 
body and we must iiave men of toclinical experience. 

As regards the Stores question, I laid on the table the other day copies of 
these rules. They have been placed before the members of the Central Advi- 
sory Council. The position is that we have circiiiated the new Stores rules 
wliieli were issued only in May last. We have circulated them to the agents of 
both State and Company Railways and we have told them that we expect them 
to carry out the Government policy as expressed in them. We have also dis- 
cussed with Mr. Pitkeatlily, Chief Controllor of Stores, the question of making 
piirehases through the Stores Department and we have come to an arrangement 
with him. We have written roimd to the Agents of all State Railways, of the 
East Indian and GJ.P. Railways, and have informed them that we desire to 
make use of the Indian Stores Department for their purchases with which Mr. 
Pitkeatlily is immediately prepared to deal. 

But I may mention for the information of the House that copies of all indents 
foiystoros sent Home by State Railways are scrutinised by the Chief Controller 
of Stores and I am consulting the Chief Coiitroiler of Stores on the auestion 
whether he can tighten up his practice so as to prevent indents being unneces- 
sarily sent to the London Stores Department. The question is, therefore, mere- 
ly one of machinery. The policy of the Goveriiineiit of India has been cleaiiv 
laid down by the Department of Industry, and it shall be iny business to see 
that the policy is loyally carried out. 

Mr, RANGACHARIARsaidthat itwas a matter of satisfaetioii that the Govern- 
ment wms embarking on a policy of taking the Assembly into their conlidenee 
because the distrust of non-officials was defeated in the subject. 

Mr. HINDLEY acknowledged in grateful terms the value of the advice which 
the Government had received from the Central Advisory Council in regard to the 
(liiestion of separation and also the advice of Sir Purushotamdas based on his 
business knowledge and experience. He (the speaker) had said the other day that 
Sir Purushotamdas was mixing up business with politics. Now he wished to 
modify that statement and express liis fervent belief that a man might be a first 
class businessman and might at the same time be a patriot. 

At this stage CoL GIDNBY wanted to speak. The President however warned 
members against entering upon a debate which might endanger the spirit of coni- 
inomise arrived at between the Government and the Asseiiibiy. Colonel Gidney 
did not want to disturb the spirit of compromise but he wanted an assurance 
from the Commerce Member that the claims of the Angio-Indian comiimnity 
which had really built up Indian Railway \YOuid not \m ignored in the India- 
nisation process. ^ ’ 

Sir Purushotamadas Thukurdas apiueciated tlie%emarks of Hie Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways (Mr. Hindley) and emphasised that the Assembly consisting 
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of representatives of taxpayers in the eoiititry would make it one ot its business 
to see that the railways were placed qii the best possible basis coiupatibio with 
the aspirations of the commercial and industrial comoiumties and the interests ot 
third class passengers. He vriiidrew his own amendment; winch was emisitierecL 
at one time to threaten and give a set-back to the" question of sepaiution of 
railway finance., 

; BIobe Aiiexdmem’s Accepted BX GrovER^^^^^ 

Mr NEOGY and B-Ir.RAMAOHiND,RARAO moved some .more ameadnieiitswhjcb 
were accepted by the ' Govemnient BIr. Neogy reduced the number of/jflicuiis 
on the ihiilway Standing finance Committee from two to. one and raised tiie 
number of elected members from ten to eleven. He also reduced the mmi’oer of 
officials on the Central Advisory Coiiaoil from two to one and raised froin 
five to six the number of members of the Assembly and the, Coiincii o| 
State to be selected by the Government out of a pannel of eight elected 
members from each house, 

One amendment of Mr. Rama Aiyangar moved by Mr. Rao and accepted ,by 
the Government imposed the obligation on the Government that while pLaeing 
tlieir railway budget before tiie Fnance Committee they should instead of 
exTienditnre programme being shown imder revenue, show expenditure under 
a depreciation fund created at par. When all amendmenLs previously agreed upon 
were carried, the amended resolution wms adopted amid loud and prolonged cheers. 


The Taxation Enquiry Committee 

SIMLA-lSTIl SUFTEMBUE 

On September IStli tlie Legislative Assembly met to discuss nomoffieial 
resolutions. 

Mr. RABIA lYEYGAR moved -.—‘'This Assembly recommends to the G-overnor 
Genonil in council that he be pleased to suspend the Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee and to appoint a Committee in its place for a close enquiry into the general 
conditions of econoinic life and labour in reference to the resources of the 
country and estimate of the National income.” 

Mr. Rama Iyengar, in moying^ Iris resolution, reviewed tiie salient points hi 
the proceedings of the Council of State which brought about the constitution of 
this Committee. In particular lie refeiTcd to the insistence of non-official mem- 
bers in the uiiper chamber for a wider enquiry into the system of taxation on 
a scientffio and equitable method. The Government of India, he said, liad already 
agreed to the economic enquiry by accepting the resolution in the Coiineii of 
State and he was asking for no more. The scope of the enquiry proposed by 
the Government was narrow. It did not include questions relating to land 
revenue, railways, debt and proverty of the people of India. 

Mr. VENEATAFATHI RAJG in supporting theresolution hinted at the extreme- 
ly poor condition of masses in India under Britislirule and said that the Assem- 
bly must insist on , a thorough enquiry into it. The Government of India had 
lield several enquiries before, but neither the evidence collected nor the efforts 
were placed within tlio reach of the public. An expert finance Member liku) 
Sir Basil Blackett with international reputation ought to realise the need foi* a 
thorough economic enquiry. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT, said he had heard a good deal from the mover and liis 
supporter about the necessity for an economic enquiry, but no reason had beem 
advanced as to why the Taxation Committee should be suspended. 

Mr. Patel : 'Wait, you will hear it. 

lott : I dp not get the reasons from the mover and his su]j- 
enMlecI to assume that it is a very poor case. 

lengtii to the proceedings in the 
Jiad basedfiiis case on that. The debates in the Couhcil 
bir Mancclqi Dadabhai, who moved the resolution, said tlmt 


Sir Basil Blacl 
porter. 1 am 
The moveL he s 
Goimcil of State a 
were iliuminating. 
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tlie taxes should be amuged according to the taxable capacity of thepeoijle. 
Mr. Lallubliai' Samaldas said that 'if they were to' appoint a roving coinmission, 
.to out the average national income, they wouici have, to wait for , another' 
20, years before the Commission concluded its labours.. .'Sir Pursliottamdas 
Tlmkiirdas, wliO' was then a member .of the Council of .State, had pointed out 
that the cjiiestioii afiected the Provincial Governments vitally. ..and their, opinions, 
must be received.. As . for the enciuiry, it was conceived in. the speaker’s. own' 
mind. Very shortly after his arrival in India, Mr. Ginw’'ala suggested it in 'the 
Assembly and the Iiiclicape Committee diew attention to the. obvious defect .of 
not having' a body of experts on the taxation problems. Thereupon ■ the .Central 
Board of Revenue -was constituted. Other countries in the world soon ■ after 
tlie-w’^ar held an eiicjuiry very much on . the same lines as he proposed' to 'd.o.. 
As a matter of fact -we are late in . the day .in making .this enquiry’’.,. .The 
Government in February last announced the terms of reference to the Council of ■■ 
State and gave a general indication in regard to the personnel. TlieCouncil of ' State 
thereupon passed a resolution amended by the Governinent urging that local 
Go vemiiients be consulted in regard to the desirability of undertaking an 
eiiqiiiry into the general economic conditions. Government ' also addressed a 
circiiiar to the Local Goverments asking their opinion on the desirability of 
holding an All-India Economic enquiry, In March the Government ca,riie before 
the Assembly ^witli a demand for a grant for this Committee. The demand was 
sanctioned wutlioiit any discussion or opposition. The Government naturally 
took the view that the Issemblj?- not only desired the Committee but wanted it 
to proceed on its wurk. No change m the situation had since occurred. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the Committee and its British members were asked 
to take 'advantage of their presence in Europe to study the system in those 
countries and they had already collected statistics in London and Geneva. 
Here, the Government had been busy preparing statistics and collecting data from 
the Local Goveromeuts. Was it right ana in accordance with the dignity of 
the House to turn round now and say that it did not want the Committee, 
wiiich ^vas appointed as a result of the delibrate decision of the House? 

As for the proposed economic enquiry, every one sympathised with the 
desire to elevate the economic level of the masses. He was sorry to hear a member 
of the Assembly putting forward what the speaker regarded as ridiculous nonsense 
that India, the ricliest country in the world, had been made poor as a result of 
British rule. India was considered to be the home of gold, jewels and 
treasure and it was still the sink of gold and treasure and the economic level 
of tlie people wms certainly not higher in the days of Nadir Shah. The state- 
ment had been made merely to serve as a perfervid peroration. The l»lanchester 
theory that a Government’s sole duty was to maintam law and order had now 
been considerably modified and the Governmemts were now taking enormous 
interest in the uplift of the masses. Here in India one of ^the purposes of the 
Reforms was so to divide Government functions as to retain in. the hands of the 
Central Government the duty of maintaining law and order, maintaining unity 
amidst the diversity represented by the various autonomous provinces, and to 
entrust Provincial . Governments with the Nation-building subjeots. Thus the 
.'viewns of .the Local Governments, who have, been ■ entrusted wdth the task of 
raising the economic life of the people, would not only be important but decisive 
in determining whether an All-India enquiry should be held or not. 

The Govern iiieiit had not come to any decision yet as all replies have not 
heeii. received; but a majority of those who . have sent their replies have 
opposed an All-India enquiry, because of the variations ' in Pro,vincial conditions. 
Some provinces -were already engaged in their, own enq.uiries... . The Bombay 
Government had supported it and for an interestlnt 'imson, namely, with a new 
to get an authoritative pronouncement which would not put the Governinent in 
possession of facts to refute, the ■wild allegations' about the ..inci:ea|in^ . poverty 
of the people of India. ‘Since' I have come to India, added Sir Basil, I have 
lieard frequent repetition of this outrageous misreading^of history.’ 

As regards the demand for finding out the average knmial inceme of the 
people of India, lie had very little belief in the v^^iie of such^ estimates. Even 
in England which was more or less a homogeneous countrjr, the Government 
had refused officially to recognise the estimates of National income made by 

14 • 
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various experts whose conclusions sometimes varied bj 100 per cent, (Laiirfiter.) 
Moreover the value of money varied from time to time. Statistics 
only if used properly. The idea of inventing an nyerage annual mepme ot 
Indians and^ then to from. ' that as- a basis for a scientific-, system of taxation was 
unsound. Sir Purusho.taindas in liis speech In .the upper chamber Iiacl laid 
down the principle of taxation contimry to this view. , ^ .. . , . , 

The Taxation Enquiry Co.mmittee was however charged .with malong. extei>, ■ 
sive economic enquiries,. but a very careful limit has-been^ put; with a view_. to 
avoid converting., it, into, a roving commission. But this Coiimiittee woiiM be 
a most efficient macMnery for collection of.-, valuable" data' foi:* further^ study 
into the economic , conclitions - of India. The need for a Taxation Bniiuiry v?as 
m urgent. one. -and revision of the system with a- view'to have a .more' ^scientiiio.. 
system, was of considerable importance. India had' .been given the Eeiorms; ii 
that constitution Avas to progress she,' must evolve a system' of finance as other 
countries, notably as U. S. A. and Switzerland had done. This question wms also 
being considered by Australia. Moreover if the Meston settlement Avas to be re- 
vised it was necessary to have the essential preliminaries settled by the pro- 
prosed enquiry in order to have a more satisfactory settlement ; because it wmild 
be impossible to have a settlement satisfactory to all. The Reforms haci 
brought about a division between the Central and the Local Governments 
which must also hove efiect on the system of finance. For instance excise W 71 S 
a provincial subject, but a distillery established in one province was selling its 
products id another province. This caused a dispute on the point of revenue. 
He was glad to say tliat a settlement was about to be reached on the issue; 
but it indicated one instance in the situation which required tlioroiigli exami- 
nation. Then again even on to-day’s order paper he saiv resolutions, one 01 
which wuinted to deprive the Government .of 20 crores of the Excise revenue. 
Another w^anted to abolish the Cotton Excise duty and a third wanted to hit 
the Opium revenue wdiich was already diminishing and wffiich the speaker did 
not regret. It was obvious tlierefcre that some part of the revenue Avas preca- 
rious. 

He strongly repudiated the suggestion that the G-overnment were instituting 
an enquiry to have a fresh taxation. On the other hand as the economic distur- 
bances arising out of tlie war w^eio disappearing, there was every chance ol; 
reducing taxation or at any late trying to relieve the provincial of contributions. 
It might be that the rich will have to pay more than at present, fLaugiiter) 
He hoped he had been able to sliow^ that it w^as obviously desirable to have the 
Taxation enquiry sufficiently wide to cover the points he mentioned, ljut suf- 
ficiently narrow to secime that it wmii’t go on for generations. As for the 
mover’s objections Land Revenue, said the speaker, was provincial subject. 
Railways he did not want to tax. Debt w^as expenditure and no question of 
taxation arose. As for monopolies, Salt revenue w^as a monopoly and wxus going 
to^be examined. As for the poverty of the people of India, lie hoped the Com- 
mittee would deal with tliat question. Concluding, the Einanee Member said 
the committee w-as appointed wdtii the approval of the Standing Finance Coui- 
miitee and of the Assembly, and he confidently hoped that the House -would 
not stultify itself and stultify the action taken by the Government of India by 
passing the resolution. 

Mr, Y. J. PATEL criticised the personnel of the Taxation Committee, He did 
not know who Sir Percy Thompson was. As for Dr. Paranjpye, who was the 
speaker’s best friend, well, he was a very good school-master, but "was incom- 
petent to be on the Taxation Committee. As for the Maharajah of Burdw'an, 
Mr, Patel did not want to say anything. About Dr. Hyder, Mr, Patel only 
recently came to know that he ^Yas an economist. Indians objected to tlio 

E ersonnel of this Committee and this Assembly wanted men in wliom they wmuhi 
ave confidence. There wmuld be no other result from the labours of the 
present Committee but a recommendation for a fresh taxation. The -whole 
object of Sir Basil Blackett w^as to get more revenues, as the Govermnont feared 
that excise and liciucir iv)veniie -were boimd to go shortly. The Committee’s 
enqumy was a far-reaching enquiry on taxation^ but what was now wanted was 
a tliorough enquiiwi, the economic conditio-n of the people, millions of wdioiii 
Were living on only one meal a day. Then and only then could there be a 
Committee on taation. Why should the Government shirk this -wider economic 
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eBciuiry being ' instituted ? First, it . was tlieir guilty conscience. Mr. Patel 
repeated that this once richest country was now the poorest in the world. If the 
Oovemiiieiat denied it, then let them not. . shirk an open enciiiiry at present The 
Government opposed such an enquiry because they feared, that it .would, bringvout 
ugly facts about British rule-. " 

]^Ie. GoswAm’s Ajieivdment. 

Mr.. GOSWAMl then moved an amendment to the effect that the present 
laxatiqn Committee be dissolved and in its place a thorough enquiry 
be instituted into the economic condition of' various classes, : their income, 
per head, their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation, and the 
general resources of, the coimtr.y through' a representative Goinmittee ,at 
least two-thirds of which should be elected by the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Goswami traversed the general grounds of the necessity for a , wider 
enciuhy and emphasised that Mr. Gokhale, 20 "years . ago, pressed ' in vain for 
such an. eniiuhy. He pointed out that a system of taxation was yet to be 
created and asserted that impoyeiishinent in India, if it was not a direct result ot 
British rule, was a standing disgrace to the present administration. (Applause). 

Tlie Assembly then adjourned for lunch. On reassembling— 

Mr. CHAMANLAL, in supporting the airiendiiieiit of Mr. Goswami, referred to 
the various authorities ancient and modern, to support Ills contention that India 
had become poorer and poorer as a result of exploitation by Britishers in this 
epiintry. What was the necessity, lie asked, of certain members of the Taxa- 
tion Committee going to the other countries to ascertain the iiietliods of taxation r 
The proper place was the villages in India. The great wrong done to the peo- 
ple of India hj sending them to a premature grave by means of a system of 
ex]doitation must be done away wdth and that would not be without very bitter 
and dangerous struggle. 

Sir PURUSHOTTA]\IDAS explained hisposition. He referred to his oto speech 
in the Coiineil of State, where he had clearly pointed out that the House could, 
not consider an enctuiry into the system of taxation if it was to increase the 
burden of taxation. Proceeding, Sir Puriishotlamdas urged that the Government 
could not go very long with undertaking an enquiry on the taxable capacity ot 
the people on the lines indicated in Mr. Goswamts resolution. The average 
annual income of the people in this country would furnish a reliable basis 
for taxation ; but an economic enquiry was needed and the Government need 
not fear that the results of such an enquiry would be damaging to them. The 
proper course for the Government would be to get together a body of expertvS, 
like the annual economic conference or some other body, and ask them to sugg- 
est various lines along which information and statistics had to be collected and 
then the Government should give instructions to local Government ancl aiithori“ 
ties concerned to collect data on- those- lines for a period of, say, " three; : or four 
years. When these results had been collected then, a committee could go into 
all those statistics and come to conclusions. While, therefore, he was not in 
favour of suspending the proposed Taxation 'Committee’s enquiry,' lie .urged that 
the Government should start the other enquiry. 


After a few more speeches the President adjourned the Msamton till the 

22n(l September, 

When the discussion was resumed on the 22nd, ** the Legislative Assembly 
adopted ]\ir. Jinnali’s amendment for divssolutioii of the present Taxation 
Enquiry Committee and the appointment of a larger coininittee, with wider and 
comprehensive terms of I’eference. 

Mr. RANGAOHAEIAR felt that whatthecominittee propose^ was not thorough- 
going. The Government was not averse to an economic enquiry. He® mmiild 
therefore urge the dissolution of the present committee, tip appointineiit of 
another larger committee including representative Indians, experts, and also 
members from W'estern countries with fresh out-look. He had no objections to 
the personnel of the present committee being included ip tlie larger conmnttee. 
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The ttiatcriai for an economic enquiry was already there in various provinces 
and he agreed with Sir Sivaswami Iyer that the eoniinittee need not take very 
long to begin the enquiry. The Finance Member, could ask tor an interini 
report from the/,- committee, or if his term expired before the committee sub- 
mitted the .report,/ lie oould join the committee and serve India in that capacity* 
(lAUghteid' . speaker did not agree with, those who did not want a ta^uitioa 
enquiry ...at ail. lie wanted' it, but also' wanted along wutli it an economic en- 
qiiirv. He therefore moved ■ an amendment to- this elect to Mr. Goswaim s 
amendment; 

Mr. WIIjSON',. represeniative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, S'lip- 
ported the .Taxation ' enquiry whole,-heartedly and- told the House that the pro- 
per course .was to wait ' lor the report of this Committee and tlie'n to examine the 
necessity for further steps. When the Tariff ' Board was appointed its personnel 
did not -appeal to , them, but the " 'Board’s work was' perfectly brilliaiit. 
BimiJarly, when the" Taxation Committee’s report was out, they would find 
full satisfaction in it. As for India’s position, the speaker believed she %vas. a 
wealthy comitry and extremely wealthy, though her true wealth was inequita- 
bly distributed. They shoiiid therefore find out how best to raise taxation for 
the further development of the country. He said that about 2,000 erores of rupees 
worth of crop was reaped every year in India. They could work out what per 
head it came to and this excluded her wmaltli in minerals, timber and other 
commodities. M Qiiotecl %ures, and said that as a result of irrigation introduced 
by Biitisli rule there was an increase of between 30 to 60 per cent in cidti- 
vated area and tliis wms far above the proportion of the rise in population. 
Therefore, India had surplus produce and exported it abroad and got money 
for it. This was how under British rule India had grown richer. As for the 
poverty of the people it wns leased largely on laziness and other social reasons 
such as aarly maiTiages. 

Mr. EANGASWAMI IYENGAR asked the House not to be misled by the 
rosy picture painted by ihe Finance Member of the wnuld—be results of the 
Taxation Committee. Just as in holding the Taxation enquiiy before 
the economic enquiry, the Finance Member %vas putting the and before 
the horse, so in thinldng that the eoniinittee could evolve a selieine 
of Federal Finance without having a system of Federal Government, Sir Basil, 
Blackett was putting the cart before the horse. How could they introduce the 
Federal scheme, he asked, wi'thoiit amending the Government of India Act a.nd 
the various rules thereunder? Tne other day, Sir Fredrick Gauntlett, Auditor- 
General, in giving evidence before the Reforms Enquiry committee, admitted 
that the grant of Financial aiitonoms^ to the provinces 'would involve a very 
compliaited process, particularly about deciding upon the grant of cash balances 
to the various provinces. Tlie speaker was right in saying that the real pur- 
pose of the enquiry proposed wms not to evolve a scheme of Federal Finance, 
but to explore fresh sources of taxation of the people of this country. Moreover, 
the complicated question of Land Revenue had been left out. He tnerefore 
supported Mr, Goswami’s amendment. 

Pandit M.M. MALAYIYA w’^arned his European friends not to be led away by 
the sight of a few green fields and the amounts of the exports from India. Every- 
thing in India had been taxed, and he wondered whether there wms avenue left 
for taxation. In appointing this committee the Finance Member had usurped 
the functions of the Assembly. If the matter had been placed before the 
Assembly, it would have offered its opinion which wmiild probably have been 
of the same lines as those suggested by the amendment of Mr. Goswami, When 
Mr. ’Wilson had spoken of ''India’s increased prosperity, had he thouglit of 
increasing taxation, including income-tax, super-tax and land revenue? The 
taxation enquiry was like adding insult to injury. A scientific metlmd of taxa- 
tion was an impossiblility and there was no -use,. '^vasting. time, labour and money 
on the Taxation Ooinmy:tee. The only best method w^as a general eiuiuiry into 
the economic condition of the people by taking certain villages in each province 
for enquiry. He therefore supported Mr., Goswami’s amendment 

^Mil JOSHI in a long speech justified the necessity for the Taxation Oom- 
inittee but saw no reason why the larger enquiry should not be held along with 
it or prior to it. He justified the taxation enquiry because he believed there 
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.. was a large, class,, of people who mast not be taxed at all. He. hoped the Taxa- 
■ tion Committee would find oat wMch^ class s,lioiild not be 'taxed at all, 

[J£e.. E aiiia Iyengar: Can -this Committee do, that?, , „ . 

Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly] 

Mr. JosM, continiiing, observed that if -people-' from Madras and other distant 
^ part of India . eo'ald go to, Assam for a -salary of six rapfees per annum, then 
really the condition of the people in the villages could be easily iinagiiied. lie 
therefore thought that the Taxation Go'mmittee must -not be dissolved but must 
De made to conduct ilie- enquiry. As for its personnel, lie thought it was impos- 
sible to get a much better committee even by election. 

Mb. ■ RAl'IACHANDEA' ■ RAO reviewed the history' of the deiimnds for an 
enquiry put forward from time to time and quoted in extenso telling extracts 
from the views of several prominent authorities in economic matters to point 
out' the need . for an enquiry. He opined that there was no basic principle in 
the system of taxation and said the enquiry by a Taxation Committee Bhoiild 
not be dropped, but he wanted to know the difficulty in making the pmseiit 
enquiry comprehensive so as to include the taxable capacity of the, people. 

Mr. Jixxah’s i^iEXDsiExa'. 

Mr. JINNAH then moved an amendment fo'r the “dissolution O'f the present 
Taxation Enquiry Committee and the appoiiitiiient in its pkce of a com- 
mittee of non-officials and experts, in coiisultatioii with tie leaders of the 
parties in the Assembly, to institute a thorough enquiry into and report 
on the following matters ^vith the power to them to make an ‘ad interim’ 
report 

(1) The economic condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

(2) their income per head : 

(3) their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 
revenue); 

(4) the general resom-ces of the country ; 

(5) the manner in xvMch the burden of taxation is distributecl at present 
between the different classes of the population ; 

(6) xvhetlier the whole scheme of taxation, central, provincial and local, 

is equitable and in accordance with economic principles ; if not, in xvliat 
respect it is defective ; . .. . 

(7) on tlie suitability of alternate sources of taxation without increasing the 

present level ; ^ . ... , 

(8) as to the machinery required for the imposition of assessment and 
collection of taxes old and new ; and 

(9) on the general financial and economic effects of the proposal 

Mr. GOSWAMI thereupon withdrew Ms amendment. 

Pandit MOTILAL moved an amendment to Mr, Jinnali’s amendment to provide 
that instead of the committee being appointed by the Government in consulta- 
tion with the party leaders, one-thhd of the personnel of the committee slioiikl 
be appointed by the Government and two-third by the House. 

Sir ALEXANDER MIIDDIMAN pointed out that the proposal for tlie 
appointment of an executive committee bx^tiie House was unconstitutional, and 
it was proposed in Mr. Jinnah’s amendment to hold an enquiry into the Central, 
Provincial and Local taxation. Were they going to force such a committee 
without consulting local Governments ? Moreover, would it not interfere witli 
: : provincial autonomy ? - 

The President pointed out the personnel and the manner of the eomiaittee’s 
appointment. To that extent therefore ■ it was similar to Mr. Goswami’s amend- 
ment wMeli had been withdrawn. Therefore the Pandit’s amendment was 

not in order. Sir Basil Blackett then summed up the debate. 

The ainefidiiieEt "of Mr. Jinnah was put to ¥ote kid carried 
by 62 to 42 Yotes ^ • 
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Law Aiiieiidiiieiit Bill. 

Oil iho UHiH Seploiiiheriii tlie final roadm.^^of hh 'bill.- to -repeal Part II 

oftlic Criiniiial ln\Y Act Dr. (irOlJll said he was asking the House to do wliutthe 
(ioveiaiMcnt iiad failed to do despite the reeoiumendation of the- lieprcssive 
Laws Coiiiiiiittce. . : 

. Mn TOMOTSOH,^H^ lioped^ that' '.lie might still persnade the 

Assoiiibip to reject ilic Bill, boeaiiso the reputation of the House was involved. 

lias I'loeii stated, he said, that the present Bill proposed to remove the restne- 
tioii Oil the right of association. This was an incomplete statement of the ease. 
Ho ipioied extensively from Professor Dyce and Professor Sidgwick— whoui 
i Audit fdoiiUl had recognised as aiilhority— to show that the right of forniation 
of an ussecintioa was lestrictod by the obligation tint it did not limit the 
iToodorn of its members and llie iTCcdom of outsiders. "Who could deny, asked 
the speaker, lliat the recent volunteer movement interfered with the freedom of 
outsiders ? A.s a matter of fact at present the exercise of tlie right of forma- 
tion of association vras raising a ditfinulty in every civilised eoimtiy in the 
world. England had witnessed a scries of strikes and lock-outs. Tlie United 
States was faced with the effects of llercautiie trusts to create for thciriBelves. 
monopolies. Professor Sidgwick had also pointed out that if there was systet 
malic disobedience to law encouraged, by any association, the State must protect 
itself against md\ associations. This was a theoretical jiistiticatiori of die 
pimUdons rekding to association. Even in England, for whose kw of jiiris- 
priidence Ikndit Molilal had expressed , admiration, tliere were provisions of 
law to prcivent associations from disturbing public peace. He (pioted from 
Sir Reginald Craddock’s statement in 1913 that if there was a gap in tlic 
Oiiisiinal Law it must be tilled up immediately. Dr. Gour’s bill on the oilier 
hand wanted to create a gap. The speaker believed that the Act ought to 
remain as a permanent part of the law of the land ; but instead of amending 
the Act wliat was now proposed was the repeal of it. Provisions of tho Bill 
were bciiig already used in tlie Punjab, where mtimidation and terrorism liad 
liecn practised. The (jovemiiiont had been informed by Pandit MotikI of the 
sei‘ioiisn(?ss of llie position and in view of their responsibility for the inaiiitcn- 
ance of law and order the Q-overninent would not abandon any precaution at tiiis 
^:,j-ui2etirre., 

Lala DUNI CHAS’I) said that the lavr was being applied in the Punjab most 
wanloiily and indiscrhiuiiately^aiid had been abused. He believed that the 
provisions of the Cr, F.O. oiid tiie I.P.C. were quite enough to meet these emer- 
gencies. 

lh\ IINNxVII said 3Ir. Tonivinson had delivered an essay on law and his 
spcedi was ridi with quotations from most elementary texts ; but ho had not 
answered the question the speaker liad put. Was there any Government in the 
world which asked for such exiraordinary powders in normal times? Anarcliical 
crime could not be dealt with under this Act and the Government had not 
quoted a single instance whore anarchical association had been dealt with under 
this Act. It was now being applied only in tlie Punjab. The sxmech of Mr. 
Tonkinson aipieared to the speaker as from a ruler who would not broolc anv 
inierl-erciiee with his orders or administration. Under the Act an Executive 
oqdor was supieme and a meoilier of an unlawful association must eiiliei’ go to 
;iaii or resign Ins niembersliip, even if he thought that the association was do- 
ing noble work Instead of losing its reputation by voting for rejiGal, the 
speaker emphasised that tlie House would lose its reputation if it did not votr^ 
for the repeal. 

Pandit MOTILxlL Sc]j|d Mr. Tonkinson had, by misrepresenting his speech, 
used it Ao support khe Government case. He had said that the whole basis of 
his speech was tliat the Government was responsible for these anarcliical 
associations anddiiat unless the. Government mended its way, the associations 
would not only not cease to exist but one fine morning the Government would 
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wake to find tlie wliole of India .in the ,f.rip of secret vSocictie?-„ “Yon ai-e stand- 
ing on the edge of the precipice.; ' One- false step- will take yon fathoms do^iii 
into the abyss.” ' 

The Home Member had said-- that ' although they coxikl not use tlie law 
against secret societies they - conld-- use: it to prevent other associations and 
Wcwerers from joining them.' The- ' speaker-; fell that , the G-ovemmerit eoiilcl 
not possibly touch these association's. ' Perhaps the only law tliat eoiiid heir 
them would be to take charge of all youths of the - eoimtry vc ho iiiigiit l)e 
just on the verge of joining the movement. He clenfed that in England siieli 
a law /existed and enabled the Executive . to declare , an association iinlawfuL 
Here it was entirely in the hands of the Executive to deckle wiietJior an associa- 
tion was imlawfiil or not and the sting lay in the fact tliat the judiciary iiac! 
no , pOAver. The reputation of the House was that it had. pledged itself to repeal 
all reprasive; lawns and there "was no doubt -that the ■ measure imdei’ cliseiiSBion 
was repressive. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said lie had heard no one suggesting that assoeia- 
lions wMcli had as their object intimidation and terrorism should hot be dealt 
■with. 

Mr. Jinn, ah: But who should be' the judge? j 

The Home Member: Then that ^vas a case for the ameiiclment of the Act, . 
but not its repeal. They were -all agreed that associations of |lie kind described - 
ill tlie Act slioiild be suppre'ssed. - . ' , . ‘ 

8ir Sivaswaini aslmd whether the Hoverniiieiit would repeal elaiisc 15 . B ' ; 
wliiih empowered the Executive to declare -an, association iiiilawfiil; that ’woiiM ' 
dcteroiine Ms vote. 

The Home Member said he could not be.eojpectecl to give a pledge on an- 
iiiipoi1::aiit point .at the last moment. If the speaker had been asked on '.the - -'i 
prewoiis day, lie might have consulted tlie Goveriuiieat ().f India . in the ' I' 
meantime. ^ ..-i 

Dr. Goiir pointed out that Sir. Ghimaiikl Setalvad had- asked ibi' a Biiiiilar " I 
assurance on. the' last day. 

The Home Member replied that Sir Cliiuiaiilal .had not asked for tlic repeal, ' 
Imt only for an iiitervontion of the judidary. ^ Continuing, ^ jlic ^.llorne Moinlier ; 
said his iiiain ])oint was this, that eoiisidering tlie position in .Bengal - arifl ; 
die Punjab lie held tliot the position was^ abnenna]. Mn Jinnnh luicl said ! 
that such legislation should not bo asked ibr in^ normal iliues. Hf agicx'd 
iliat. tliose were not normal times. Tlie power niigiit not be fully ngidiisl: iinar“ ' 
chv; but lie was ciiiite prepared to use it as far as he could. “If you do away 
with these special powmrs there is no stage left beliincl fiie ordinary knv and ' 
Martial Law.” . . -..j- 

Mr. Jinnah: Good GovernmeBt.. : 

Home Member; I trust the. Government is akeady good (lavimitor). Ccncliitling, 
the Home Member opposed the motion. 

Sr. Goiir's motion that the Bill he repealed r/iks the:: to yotr 

and passed by 71 Yotes against 40. 

Ai,-iEXDin(x THE . Evidence . - Act. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion to refer Ms Bill to aociid Hie Indian Evidence . 
Act to a Select Committee was negatived. 

■ Begistkatiox Act AuENDtaXT. 

Mr. EAhTGAClLkRIAE moved that his Bill to amend the India ii Regis iiul ion ' 
Act be referred to a select committee. The Bill is to enable fcoiiio sub- registrars 
to exercise powers and duties .of a .registrar to hold an ciifiuiry on denial 
of execution. » ^ 

Mr. TONKINSON said that the Bill referred Provincial Traiis!erL%I ^subject i 
and local Government slionld be given an opportunity to express tlieh view on 
tlie Bill. He moved for the circulation of the Bill which was agreed to. 
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ITnlawM Assemblies and use of Fire Arms. 

Mr. KANGACHARIAE moved that the Bill, to provide that when fire-arms are 

used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly a preliminary warning; sliaii m 
certain dreiim stances be given, be referred to-a Select uommittee cmsistiiig oi .. 
the Home Member, ,Mr.. Jiniiah, Hr. ■ Gonr, Sardar Gulab Smgli,. Mr. B. yeimafei- 
patM/ IhihirtGLaznafar All M Sir. ' Tonkinson, Mr. Goswami, Mr. Pal, Pandit 
lIMan Molian;Malaviya, Mr. W. S. J. 'Wiison ' and himself. 

In moving ' this motion Mr. Rangachariar briefly narrated theMistpry of this 
Bill He ■ said • the Eight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. urged in 1921 m the, 
Coiincil,;of '.State that when, fire-arms, were used for- the purpose of dispersing 
an assembly , a preliininary warning should be given ^ and a certain procedure 
should be adopted. A Bill to give effect to a portion of this resolution was 
introduced in the Council of State by the Government of India and passed 
there in August 1921. Mflien the Bill as passed in the Council of State was 
presented to the Assemhly for consideration, he (Mr. Rangachariar) gave notice 
of an amendment as contained in this Bill Sir lYilliam Yincent took permission 
of the Assembly to withdraw the Bill in order to consider the aniendmeiits and 
bring it up again if so desired. The Government decided to drop the Bii| 
altogether and did not make any further motion. 

Mr. Rangachariar in explaining the Bill said that he felt that 
file law in India was in many essential respects different from 
the law in England and he saw no reason why it should ^be so; The possession 
of fire-arms ■was rather a dangerous incentive to use indiscriminately andAvlien 
there was no necessity for it. He knew that in their recently published, des- 
patch on Justice McCardie’s judgment the Government of India had dissociated 
themselves from the doctrine of indiscriminate firing ; but there had been cases 
where fire-arms had been resorted to unnecessarily. He quoted cases in Madma 
and in Clioolai in Madras where his conviction was that there was no necessity 
for the use of fire-arms. He knew that it was due more to want of nerve on 
the part of police men that fire-arms were used than any deliberate intention to 
kill. Policemen get panic-stricken and the possession of fire-arms served an 
incentive to use them. He knew that the Government recognised that they 
should issue executive orders, on the lines indicated in the Bill, but executive 
orders were different from, provisions in the law, Before an assembly was fired 
upon, fullest warning should be given by all available means to the assembly 
that unless it dispersed within a given time it would be fired upon and any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband or 
yife of the person killed might make a complaint against any person for any of- 
fence committed by him. This provision was necessary. Prosecutions were 
noi- laimclied by the Government themselves against officers who had deliberate- 
ly used fire-arms. The alisence of such a provision encouraged the officers to 
use fire-arms indiscriminately, for they knew at present that the Government 
would support them. Mr. Rangachariar asked was there any case in which 
the Government took the initiative and prosecuted officers where they had gone 
wrong There was none. Hence the need for providing that tlie injured 
party might have resort to a coimt of law as was the case in England. 

Bir Alexander OTDDIMAH in opposing the motion made a long speech 
justifsnng the existing practice. He admitted that it was of the greatest 
importance that fire-arms vsliould be used in the most discriminate manner’, 
but he -wondered if Mr. Rangachariar had ever been a rioter or seen a riot 
himself. (.Laughter). To meet a man in battle was one thing and to deal with 
a mob was another, because in the latter case courage and determination were 
necessary. Mr. Rangachariar had talked that Indian crowds were peaceful and 
could be restrained. He was right up to a certain degree, hut where there was 
religious passion or some po-werM motive he wondered if the crowd could be 
peaceful and be dispered. The Home Member admitted that there had been 
and there would be cases in which officers might have lost or might lose their 
heads ;3ut these? wefe exceptions and notthe^ generally, Sir 
Alexander thought that tliCo thanks of the Assembly were due to these officers 
who had, to earrw out dutieb of an unpleasant character. He paid a tribute to 
many Indian officers who in circmnstances of grbat difficulty had shown great 
courage and great discretion. 
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Sir Alexander Mnddiman then analysed every rule vdiicli Mr. Rang-a- 
eliariar liad laid down in the Bill As regards the first, lie asked, who was 
to judge whether an Assembly could not be dispersed except by the use 
of fire-arms. Could it be a matter of judicial finding* before the use of 
fire-arms? As regards the rule that there imist be written order before 
fire-arms ivere used the Home Member asked the House to imagine a 
crowd of rioters one half consisting of Hindus and the other of Mahoinedans, 
both in the pitch of excitement, and that policemen were between them, and if 
on account of the throwing of brickbats on either side, some half a dozen die, 
was it the duty of the ponce then to sit quiet and wait for an order In writ- 
ing ? Indeed it would be difficult in such cases to wait for an order in writing 
because tlie Police would be torn to pieces between the two sides. Of course 
there were eases in which an order in writing could he iObtained. In England 
there was no restriction on the use of fire-arms against a mob. The discretion 
of an officer was absolute, but the Riot Act was read and any one who remained 
in an unlawful assembly after one hour was guilty. As regards the fullest warn- ^ 
ing being given to an assembly the Home Member asked who was to give the 
warning. Was it the Magistrate or the mob? He had heard of cases ■ in which ' 
the mob decided this point. (Laughter). 

Although he agreed that the fullest warning should be given yet they could 
not lay down a provision in law to that effect because it was impossible to be 
carried out. He had no objection to Clauses 4 and 5 but he pointed out that : 
there were difficulties in maldng a full report within 24 hours t)f the occiirrenee. 
Such reports would not be complete. He ctuoted the experience in the case of 
the recent Delhi riots. The Home Member, speaking as regards the injured I 
person resorting to law courts against the officer responsible for the offence of I 
using fire-arms, said that the need for use of fire-arms was more frequent in : 
India due largely to communal differences, racial differences and religious differ- I 
ences. ■■■ I 

Mr. Rangachariar : And nervousness. I 

Sir. Alexander Muddiman : Whose nervousness ? i 

Mr. Rangachariar : Of the Police. I 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: A nervous Police constable is a person whom I I 
am yet to meet. A policeman will become nervous only Avlien you provide by I 
the law that he will be proceeded against if he happens to use fire-arms. Indeed 1 
by such a provision you may be deterring him from doing what he ought to do ^ 
in the interests of the remainder of the population. 

The motion of Mr. langachariar was then put and carried by 58 ! 
against 38 votes. ... . ^ i 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion to refer his Bill amending the Registration Act 
to a Select Committee was carried by 42 votes against 30. 


Other Nox-OFFiciiiL Biels. 

The House then proceeded to consider the introduction of new Bills. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL introduced his bill to make provision for weekly payiuent 
of wages to workmen, dosnestic servants and other employees. He said Iiis 
bill intended to save the workers out of the dutches of mill agents and mill 
managers. Recently the Bombay Grovernment took notice of this matter and 
later in Parliament it \vas stated that the question of weekly wages was under 
consideration. . 

Mr. JOSIII next introduced his Mil to regulate the eniployment of women 
in factories and mines and of those estates to which the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act of 1901 applied, some time before and some time after confine- 
ment, and to make prorision for the payment of inaterijity benefit. 

Mr. Chalmers, a tea gardener, from Assam, said that in As&h.m they w*gre ahead 
of all other coimtries in the concessions they ha^l made to women employed 
there. He objected to discrimination made against Assam and considered the 
proposal as unjust. 
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Mr. IL C. NEOGY next introcliiced the Bill to amend tlie Baihva.y xlet with a 
view to proliilht reservation of compartments for person>s belonging' to a parti- 
cular community or race. 

Dr. GOIJRtlien introduced the Bill to amend the SpecM Marriage 
■with a view to remove anaclironisiii and bring the age of; the majority down 
irooi 21 years to 18 as provided 'lor in the Indian Majority Act at present. 
Those between the age of 18 and 21 w1io did not have fathers or guardians 
could not marry under the Act. 

Mr. Doraiswamy lYEYGAR’S Bill to amend the Stamp Act was opposed by 
Sir Basil Blackett as it was an attack on the stamp revenue of the provinces 
and the Central. Government. The introluction of the Bill -was refused by 47 
votes against 27, 

NON-OFFICIAL EE SOLUTIONS-24i]iSEPTEMBEIl 

The Legislative Assembly held its last sitting of the session on the 24tli. Non- 
official resolutions appeared on the agenda paper, of which the first three rela- 
ted to the cotton excise duty, causes of floods, and release of political prisoners. 

Cotton Excise Duty. 

Further discussion was then continued on the resolution of Mr. Kasihiirbliai 
Tjalbhai for the removal of the cotton excise duty, and the reference to tlie 
Tariff Board of the question of further protection to cotton industry. Mr. 
Harchandrai Yishindas revieAved in detail the history of the cotton excise duty 
and the demands put forward from time to time for its removal in the Legis- 
latures. He referred in particular to the promise of Lord Harclinge and aslced 
that it should be fulfilled now at least. 

Mr. NEOGY"" moved an amendment to the effect .that the cotton excise duly 
be repealed, and that the question of further protection to the industry be not 
referred to the Tariff Board. He o])ined that the removal of the cotton excise 
duty would not affect the hand-loom industry. Coming as he did from Dacca, 
he was in a position to state that so far as finer quality cloth was concerned, it 
wmuld not be affected by the withdrawal of the excise duty. He appealed to 
the Government to consider the moral aspect of removing tliis duty, wdiicli had 
been imposed under the dictation of Lancashire. 

Sir Charles INNES avoided the unhappy liistory beliind the duty and aclmiftod 
it was a bad tax, a. condemnation which, Sir Purshptamdas said, was most 
disappointing at this late hour. Soon after standing up Sir diaries limes 
took a big plunge into the sea of statistics and both he and the House seemed 
to be lost in it. What was he aiming at? To prove that despite this impost 
the cotton miU industry had greatly thrived and there wms no case for any 
protection. The prosperity of mills, retorted Pandit Malaviya and Sir Piirshotam- 
das, did not prove that the impost was not unbearable but that despite this 
burden wffiich at the dictation of Lancashire had been put to strangle Indian 
cotton mills the mill industry had thrived by its o-\vn heroic efforts and had 
attained a position which had extorted admiration from the Commerce Member. 
Sir Charles innes next proceeded to state that the Indian mills regulated their 
prices according to the price of imported cloth and that if the duty w\as lifted 
it would only transfer 1 1-2 crores from Government coffers to the pockets of 
the millowners. Was it right that money taken out from the collective purse 
of India should go to benefit certain individuals? Should they for the sake of a 
mere moral gesture, asked Sir Basil Blackett, remove the duty rather than vote 
for a reduction of provincial contributions which would help the masses by 
the spread of education? ** 

The same argument almost formed the sole basis of Colonel Ciawford's 
attack when in his pretended enthusiasm for the interests of tiie masses of 
India he characterised the attaede of the representatives of Indian millowners as 
indecent’ The expression jarred on the ears of the House, It was not oniy 
unpaiiiaHientary bilt in absolute bad taste. But unfortunately the PresidGnt 
did not hear it. Pandit Mjffaviya therefore immediately brought it to the 
notice of. the Chair and Colonel Crawford had to eat the humble pie and with- 
dra-w it 
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' Pandit MADAYIYA tlierenpon exposed, tlie false:, impression created by tlie 
G-ovemment spokesman. -He showed that in the past Indian .cotton mills had 
•not necessarily, regulated their. prices onl-he basis of imported cloth nnd . that If 
■the duty was removed they were expected to reduce, their prices* But even 
.if'.' they did not, who bene fitted? .The. country .as a whole,, because the 'Surplus 
would be used to enable the -mill indUvStry to withstand the serious raids ;iiiade 
into the Indian market by cheap' Japanese piecegoods and to expand the Indus-; 
try with a view to enable India to ' become self-contained in the matter of 
cloth produotio'm 

Sir Cliaiies INNES did not rest content with merely opposing the repeal 
of the excise duty. He warned- the House, that if -and. when dhis duty was 
removed he would at once ask the Tariff Board to enquire whether the interests 
of the consumers required a countervailing' reduction in' the duty on imported cloth. 

Three years ago when the Government in search for additional 
revenue proposed to .increase' the duty , on imported, cloth it 
wanted also to impose a countervailing duty on Indian cloth. As tlie latter 
proposal was rejected by the Assembly the Government dropped the former, 
tliiis showing that even as late as 1922 Government moved at the dictation of 
Lancashire. 

Sir Puriisliotamdas THAKURDAS spoke with great feeling and asked the House . 
to stop this tainted money going into public coffers. He was not pleading for 
its abolition because of any consideration of profits. He assured the House 
that lie would not mind any such duty being imposed by the House if it thou|?ht 
it necessary. He would even consider any other financial proposal for putting ^ 
the Government into funds or suggest alternatives, but this wicked duty must go. 

Tlie ciiiestioii however was not easy of solution., AS' stated by Mr. Hamclian- 
dra Rao, Government had placed them on the horns of a dilemiim. Both tlie i 
(jo;o:iDierce Member and the Finance Member had indicated and by implication I 
suggested that at the time of the next budget the House would have to choose : 
between a remission of the excise duty and a reduction in provincial contribir i 
tions. Because, said Sir Basil, he would not be able to remit both these for at : 

..least the next three . smars. Mr. Hangachariar asked whether there was' ■'; 

no oth,e.r alternative. Sir Basil Blackett offered none. It will be remembered 'i 

that last March also the Assembly was placed in a similar position by being ■ 

asked to choose between the salt tax and a reduction in provincial contributions. 

As similar choice it would be called upon to make in March, Mr. Eamchandra 
Bao, who came from Madras whicdi has carried on a greater and more con- 
sistent agitation against provincial contributions than any other province, voiced 
tlie geneml feeling of the House that they would consider that question when 
it came up but now they would imliesitalingiy vote for the resolution to ex- 
press the indignant feeling of the House against the perpetuation of a grave 
political wrong. ,■■. i 

Mr. 'KASTIIIJRBHAI LALBHAI, replying, accepted the ainendineiit of Mr. 

■ Neogy. He:rebutted tliecriticisms of Sii\ Charles Inn es, and referring to tlio profits 
of cotton mills, he asked, did not the jute industry of Bengal earn 130 per cent, 
profits during tlie war, whereas the profits of cotton inilLs in India were only 
ten per cent.? Moreover, the increase in the number of looms and spindles in 
EngiaiKl, America and Japan was greater and more rapid than in India. 

Sir Charles INNES, summing' up^ pointed out that it was absolutely untrue 
tliat tlie duty was imposed at the bidding of Lancashire. India enjoyed a mea- 
sure of fiscal autonomy, as was proved by the passage of the Protection Bill. 
Whenever in. any fiscal matter this Plouse and the Government of India were in 
ag,].’eeineiit, the Secretary of State would not interfere. But the whole question 
of iweise duty should be solved solely 'with reference to tlie interests of the 
wliole of India. That was why he had referred to the economic aspect of the 
ease. That economic fact was that the price in India was regulated by the 
import price. He then asked the House to understand its responsibilities 
to India and vote in the interests of the whole of Jndia 

The amendment of Mr. Neogy was thm carried amidslj non- 
official applause the Gov'ernment not challenging a di?isian. 
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Floods IK feBiA. 

Mr, B, N, DAS then moved for a ■Committee of Exports to enciuire 
into the causes of recurring floods all over India and to advise the Central and 
Local G-overnnimts on the best roiiiedies against, such floods. He expressed his 
conviction that disastrous floods such as had recently happened in India were due 
partly to artificial causes like the lack of foresight of human mind and brain. 
Canal emhankments obstructed the natimal drainage of v^ater-wajs in India, 
and sometimes diverted their course. There uvere also railway embankments 
with their sledge-hammer lines running mostly parallel to water-ways in India. 
The hand of man in erecting these embankments of railways and of canals 
and highways without taking into consideration the general water-ways of the 
country was responsible for these ever-recurring floods, with consequent epi- 
demics and famines, etc, ^ As an Engineer himself, Mi% Das niaintained tliat 
the lack of foresight of his profession had turned the country into a land of 
floods, famine and epidemics* In the United States of America, great engineer- 
ing works had been undertaken, and in some cases completed, to prevent the 
ravages of floods. / There was no department in the C-overnment of India to 
take such precautions. He hoped that this Government, which posed itself as 
the Ma Bap of the teeming millions, would accept the resolution. 

Mr. CHATTERJI being in charge of the Irrigation, Boards and Buildings 
Branch, assured the House that the Government thought that the debate had 
served a very useful purpose and that the question would engage the serious 
attention of the G5vernmentj but in this matter the initiative must come from 
the local Governments. This did not mean that the Central Government dis- 
claimed any responsibilitjL Replying to Mr. Ramachandra iiao’s point, he said 
the railways also suffered by the floods, both by breaches and loss of traffic. 
The railways were therefore as much interested in avoiding floods as the 
general public. He assured that the Government of India would address the 
Local Governments and take any action which might be called for in consulta- 
tion with the Local Governments. 

ReSOLUTIOST ‘WiTHDBAWISf. 

On this assmance Mr. Das withdrew his resolution but hoped it would not 
be pigeon-holed. 

The third resolution on Political Prisoners could not be moved for want of 
: time. 

The President then announced that as a result of election the 
ibllowing were elected as members of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways : Sir Purushottamdas Tliakurdas, Mr. Abul Kasim, Mr. iney, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Patel, Mr, Darcy Lindsay, Sii* Sivaswami Iyer, Mr. Samaiiiilali 
Khan, Mr. K. C. Heogy, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. Rama Iyengar. 

Session Prorogued, 

A message was then read from H. E. the GoYornor-Geaeral 
proroguing the session of tlie AssemHy, ; and tlie House then' dispersed* . 


Tlie Council of State^^^ 

SIMLA-Srd- SEPTEMB^EM 1924. ' ; 

The COUNCIL of STATE met first on the Srd September when, several (questions 
w^ere ansv^'ered and four ■ Grovemment Bills were ■ iatrodiiced ' Before the 
proceeding's eommenced five members were sworn in. ' 

Ameutdi'Ie-i^t of LEG-iSMmm Eules 

At njiestioii.'-tiiue I)i\- Dwarka Nath Mitter, on behalf of Sir Devaprasad 
S:ii‘'iadfiikaii wiio w^as absent, pat several (laestioris. One of tlieiii asked inter 
pj'ifi ior the and circumstances relating to the aimendoieiifc of the Leps- 

ialive 8 Hies regarding addiiio'iiai or suppleiiieataiy grants. ^ 

?dr. GBEEAR, the Horne Secretaiy, in Ms reply said As the Hon. Member is 
doubtless awm-e. a teoiporaiy injiiiiotion was granted by the Calcutta Higii Court 
on die 7t!i Ally the President of the Bengal Legislative Coiiricil, inciud- 

dhig ill tliat iJxe Deputy- President and the Panel of Giiairmen, restraining 
i:l\ersi frorxi putting a modoo. relating to a suppienieiitary grant Jaef ore the Bengal 
Ljrfgislativo Ooimeil pending the final determinatioii of a suit wliieli had been; 
Hied hi that court. In the course of the order directing the issue of tiie^ 

iDjuncdoii. Mr. Iiis tiee Hiiosh held that the oiotion eouici not be presented 
!■(* t!,.? OoH.kil bo_‘aiise of Ibe piovisioiis of Eiiie 32 of ■ the Bengal Legisiative 
bu locil 1-hdes. it viil be remembered that the Joint Select ' Committee of 

Piriiaiiieiit. in their remarks on Clause II of the Bill of 1919, suggested that' 
ilit^ (jovenior would be jiisti'fied, if so advised by his Ministers, when a ■Council 
had altei’cd the provision for a Transferred Subject in re-submitting a provision 
ro the riouncil for a review of ■ their- former decision. The Joint Committee ’ 
iniiinatei! that diey did not apprehend ' that any statutory^ prescription to .' that 
ehec‘1; wms reciuired As- stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
oii file 21st July, 1924, the G-overnment of , India ■ and the - Secretary 

o( Suite agreed iiv thinldog. that . the .rules- -referred . to ' did ./not- in 

fact 'precliicie such a ..motion- as - was proposed to 'be : moved .by the 
itovernmmt of -Beogal. In .view .-however of the opinion expressed by the 
Jetij'iied. Judge of the Oaiciitta High Court and of : the fact that tlie Cjovemment of 
.Lidia anderstood that a similar motion . was p.roposed to be -moved in the 
’Boinitay Legislative Council which was due to /nieet on the 21st July, the -Govern- 
ment India considered: that it .was : -desirable to .amend the 'Euie. They 
aceorcliiipiy made the . -necessary .■ recomraendatioiis ' in regard to' -the Indian 
L,'ecdsli!tive .Rules and the Legislative Ooimeil- Rules of each province. Their 
reeorrioiendatioiis were, .s'anctioned by the- Secretary of State4ii-Couneil and 
amendmenbs to remove .ail doubts as to. the meaning ,of the Riiie,s were mcade 
on. the 19tii July and published on the 21st-'July. He wniiid - merely add that 
llr. Justice Ghosh, in d.irectiiig the issue o.f the injunction, concluded his order 
hy expressing the opiiiioii’ that the Rules reciuired revision in the light of ,: the 
cxiHiU in. the ease before Mm. The Reforms Iniiiiiry Committee was not. sitting 
,:U Jne time and the liroposals for affi-endnient and -the reasons therefor were 
qreoidiiigly not laid before- that Committee.' The (Tovernment of India did not 
kncvw whether the Law- Officers' of the Grow'n were -consulted in England at 
the tiiTie. They did 'not themselves- - consult - the - Advocate-General of Bengal, 
The (Toverninent were not prepared to lay the correspon, deQ.ee on the table. 

Mr. Yedamurti asked if .these rules were placed on the table of the House of 
Coimrioiis before they were brought into operation. 

Mr. Crerar: I have no doubt. '-that was the case, but it is not a matter within 
ray cognisance. ■ ^ ^ 

Lobd" Olivier ox Befoep- 

In another ciiiestion Sir Devaprasd SARBADHIKARI called the GownmentM 
attention to Lord Oiivierls speech in the House of Lords on the 21st July on 

15 • 
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the Mahants got the lauds attached to the shrines entered in_their ovyn nasnos 

aBd urged absolute ckira to control the Gurdwaras .accoraipg’ to 
of the majority of liis eointrmnity. Last Febriiary. lie. had ' piit ciowii a 111011011 ior 
the appointment of a Kecoiiciliation Board to arrive at a setdement ol the t ‘il.n 
gaestion. . It was not favoured by the hallor ■ iin,M ■ the 16 th pi iast inohiiL 
in the meantime the Birdwood Committee, -which never really existed. J.cd 
failed to do what Sardar Jogendra Singh's Board , -was expected tf) fic ricYte 
^^■and tlmt in itseli as Sardar Cliaimnjit- Singh,- while -syiirpato woli 
fellow' Sikhs, was not' slow to out. was a strong aigiiment t|iP 

motion. The Sardar from Kapiitthaia - wanted the Oonncil to leave t lie mat tm* 
■to Sir Malcolm Hailey,: slioiild have ' -a - free - hand and frill discrePoii. 

The G-overnmeiiBs view, as voiced- '.by- " Mr. Crerar, was iimcii 

■on the same line, -and, in the event", the mover recogT.iS'cd 

the force of the agniments adduced and ■ withdrew his motion.. He hati, liow- 
ever, not wasted the time of the Coimoil For one-thing the debale 
forth -a telling maiden speech from Sir William Birdwood, wiio^ coidd liave 
'Chosen no more fitting subject - on which to .make Ms first contribution to the 
' proceedingvS of the Council, ' Bloreover, although the-.G-overiiment coiikl qiiiic 
: well have asked the President to disallow the motion, as mainly eoiicefniBg 
.the .-Punjab Legislative Council, , Mr. Crera.r agreed .with Sir . DevaprasnrI 
Sarbadikari that in some respects it was an all-India ■ matter. Anyway, , the 
^ Government wwe glad to show that they ivere wiliiim to discuss ilu-i quest ion. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh suggested praeri(*a! lines un l.c.> 

Board could proceed. He was compelled to avoid reference to the Parlundmik 
Committee’s intrusion of political considerations into the agitation for rebj.m: 
of 'the shrines.' Sikhs only wanted legislation to penult thoffi fn 
exercise control over their own shrines, Imt lor some unexplained the 

Government wmuld not come forward and sor* 0 tlieit diffieultios. The Crui-ts 
were powerless to prevent abuses. The Akalis were puritans wlio had irimY-Jy 
desired to get rid of profligate mahants. Tliey had been turned out of imiclY 
belonging to gurdwaras,^ in the .name of laiv and order. A large numhtp^ 
them had given their lives at .Nankana Sahib for -the Sikh cause. As a 
■ eommunity they could not hope to get- legislation Oirough Ihe 
Council, without the help of the Government The Sardar dealt in his speecli whiii 
muchcomparatjye history. The Goiincii was reminded of Henry TIlPs dissolTiticr 
of -. the monasteries, and of the parallel ' to the Akali demons’! letlou oflered I'V 
the Boglisli suffragettes. 

: Sardar .. Jogendra Singh alluded to ■ the prowess of the Sikhs op 

the battlefield, and to the -failure of the Bird-wood Committee, wbieli badneaflj 
effected, a ■ settlement, Hope was not dead, , but ■ -the Government should ruove. 
There was no other claim put forward by the Sikhs than fliaf flmy hod 
right to control their own gurdwaras. There was no difference on that ciaestimy 
They stood united, determined to resist to the end, and thpy woilVI rj 4 be 
defeated. Then the Sardar discussed the Hablm disijule by 
asking whether the Government would remain idle if English people v ero 
forbidden access to Christjan churches in China. If the GoYernmeBt of Inilin 
protected the riglits of their nationals in foreign comitrievS, wdiy not in Ijidiaia 
States? 

The Political ^ Secretaiy intervened on a point of order, and 
the Chair reminded Sardar Hogendra , Singh of the time limit. 
The mover then , siimmaiised the Sikhs’ demand as merely for 
legisktipn empow^ering them to control their shrines and the release of 
their prisoners. 

Mil CREBAB, on behalf *of the Government, paid a tribute to the siiieerilv 
and good-wili animating the speech. The Home Secretary was iii 
a cmiefllatory vein and expressly avoided dangerous topics, contenting hiniseif 
with deploring the results of a baneful and. acrimonious -nmiroversy and met bod, 
little calculated to nroiii^ote good citii^ensldp and respect for the rights of oilier 
communities. The general policy - of the "GoverBment"Was the only policy ' that 
any Government alive to th€Sr responsibilities could accept. Riblic seeiiritv 
must be maintained and at the same time the ■ .Government were willing to 
consider any proposals wliieh offered a stable and equitable solution, having 
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clue re,M‘ai'cl, to ail iaterests. ■ QuotiBg- ' from Sir M-aloolni Haiiej''''r 5 .^rieeoli as 
Iloiiie Meiiiljer to the Legislative AsseaiMy in lebroary last aiifl 2 'eeeiit!>' to 
the Sikh Sardars at Ariibala-.-. as '■ Governor, Mr. dD;rerai- einpliasised, tliaf the 
Governor of the Punjab was a. friend and not' ,a . -destroy ei* of flic Siklis. .His 
piisftioii was simple. The Executive' .must carry out the c1e(.*]‘ees of Hie Jiiclieh 
ary, wliicii interpreted the laws of the- Leg^islatiire, Was Oils tlie time to fqiiii 
a Reconciliation Board? The methods of.' the Prabaiidliah Coniiiiiiteo tlis- 

lilved by a growing body of Sikh' opinion.. Let .Ssi'dfir Jog«onr]ra Siiig’Ji assist 
that opinion to become more ■voeai, so 'that: the wdiole comnitiiiity; could be 
freely and effectively eonsnlted. ■ The door was still open for Defoliation, tlie 
(jovernors hand still stretched:' out. 

Mr, IiHAPARDl ' briefly urged that the 'main fault lay with thelaAv, wliieli was 
'inadequate to give the "ref-onners their desired' redress with sufficient promptness. 
Sardar Ciiaranjit Singh, while sympathising wdtli Sardar Jogejidra Siiigdik iiiotives, 
tlioiiglit the iiietliod -proposed eonlfb not be' opposea oiid made the appeal 
that the Goiiiicrd should leave' -thina^ to Bn Malcohn Hailey. 

Sir ’William, BIEDWOCB' paid c wa^m tiibu.te - to the eiforts inade 
during the last three . years' *bv iie nievei to solve itie Sildi pn’ob.lem 
bid he wondered wiietlie.r tlie.- Sanlra hJiy thou.aiit out Ins ptroposal 

to its togieal (.cniclosion. Sir W lliar. hnrseit .had ir the coiiise of ills 
ro»ceiit eiiQiib.T .met: Sikhs of- rrcl se^i'ions. lie iii'st thought 

lih: bsk was siiunle. Ther lie di'-coveieil that all llic |•^!nace‘ls poiinsecl 
to liim clifferech iiu'ipsci. were ns the] ok s arc**- Ob one s':kle» lie was advisecl 
f'O haiid over all the sl-rines to ihe on the other to dciiriA'e flie i.ilcalis 

y: vdmt they possrs.^erL Foi'j vems age, as a siilalteiip lie had first 

o wk a»*aur-k..aLee wibo the S‘U>^ arcl Wi hood’s friends were stami chest. 
Later, ii) the ilel'evoe of Samraio. he I "1(1 t* e gailaiiiiv of Tie 36th SikiiB 
avid also tlie braveiy ot a lade tanj or Bildis wlifj died to a man cle- 

Icoding, rnisufcesslhik'' alas, the lonunpad to ihelr cbaigc. To siidi men 
he woiild eordklenlly entrust the iwotfclioi! -or his wife and diildreii, hitwing 
:i|.iey W'orild be defended tc the .last On 'iris I'ceent tGii:r he liacl gained vivid 
hypiT^^ians of hie Sikbs- .As he vent Ihroivih the canal eobmios, now. l»y the 
foresight o.tt]ie Govern iiieiit and the ge.riiiig of the ir.r,igat.iori e;ogiiiee.r, gfci.ld€m : 
♦xaiofiidfls, where formodj’ tliere' had been bai'i'e.o Yuishis. Ise founrl lih ^ 
ob] Sikh couirndes ^‘Lityiiig the new prosfierh) . He tocrk! the BlUi, as of oitl”-- : 
nold, sTolhl fkimc'vt:r-~"iso, not CtemocJalie, rndier HiCicraliu loi- he bad -i : 
strong .religious fervour. In the villages there Jae (oirocl, no illtisioiis. The Sikln- : 
d::d not lielieve t’liat their re]igio:ri was i.rj dangicr* They wanted to be let alone 
and :jic4 inipoiiiiried to go on. jathas, 'wdiether siiahidi or di-iili, ■ 

Lbi ir file Mhagcs iunmi but large t-owrs a snltiC olaiugv discerailde, 

.rb<r-it: a tepfliig cgainsc the Govefuinen!, While the older iiitii iu the canal 

' honvb Imcl muhed Lee ihci lliaf- it hod beoxi Iheir fb*inkji officcis who Itad , 
kepi diern upi to the mark in rel-igious lualiers yvhen t.liey were young ree.ri]it«i, : 
Oir* in Hitsp, other vhlages flljeci with a vague i<’‘ar Ib.at the Goverm 

'tu-ai ericlangeidrjg their .reiigioir He eoukliioLsav why dm iieg-oiiatioiiH 

broke tiowm as tliey weic privileged. Let ike Sikh Srrdars,, like thc^ intwei; 
.cer* hirwmixi 'diow iheivjseh'es lom, and cease Iiiding’ tcdiincl the shadow : 
•j'- flic Ooveroment. ’i.-et them 'lead their coiismiinity to a.n appre- ^ 

‘%Trio!i of the tjTiin. The Government w^ere 'ready to ercept any Giirdwara 
Rb'- that fiiey liked tc frame. Let tlieiii not give Hie world the hupressioi] ^ 
liiat tliey were not capable of Mfiliiiig tlieir respoiisibiliiie^s a,> Icailers of their 
commiinity. .. .i 

Sir DITAFEASAD SARBxiDHiKASY twdred : ./Did Hie OomirmQcleMin 
Uhitd Tiieaii that the Government wxukl asyept any toll, whatevei'ds jialiiro? 

If so, an. evil precedent would b>e created, afieeting llachms and Bengal, where , 
ai ready **erlaiii people were taking the cue from the Akalis. Sir Leva] ^rasad 
was firm io his contention that the la a imist be respeetct.., and tliroiigxi the 
Ooinis alone should redress be sought He urged the OoveriimcDt Ixi take ■ 
u]-) again the Ciiiestion of legislating for tlie genejm'i piitposg of improving the 
nmaageiiieiit o:f religious endowments. ^ ^ * 

Sir MAHOHED SHAM said that Sir William BiVdwood bad ;iipf meant ^ 
that the Govemraent would accept any measure likeh> to injure the 
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interests of otiier commimities or unsupported by the real leaders of tlie 
Sikhs, Sir Mahomed took the occasion to express his deep syoipatlB' 
with the Sikhs, heini? as he was a Punjabi and . a'- member of an agricnltura! 
community, when he left the Piimab- 5 .years ^ ago there had been notable 
efforts made by the Sikhs to advance their social and educational progress, 
Wliere were those efforts to-day, , thanks to the activities of the Parbandhak 
Committee? Sir Mahomed earnestly appealed to his Sikh brethren to eBcleavoiir 
to restore the old friendshi|) with the Hovernment, and he hoped that when lie 
returned to Ms native Province next year, normal relations between the Sikhs 
and the Government would once more exist. 

Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH, in reply, alluded to the sufferings undergone by tlie 
Sikhs. He described the incident at Rawalpindi where some Akalis threw them- 
selves in front of a train and were killed- He also asked why had the Govern- 
ment not put the Gurdwara Act in force? 

Mr. CRERAE, in his reply said; simply because the Sikhs had not 
themselves made use of the Act. The Government had done their part 
in putting the measure on the statute book. Unless the Sikhs mvokeci 
its aid, it was useless and not through any siipineness or Inactivity on 
the part of the Government. Mr. Crerar again expressed the opinion that 
the auspices were favourable to the mobilisation of reasonable mcderate 
opinion, which should be encouraged to gather strength. He appealed to the 
Sardar to withdraw his motion in the light of the speeches made. 

The motion Vas thereupon withdrawn. 


India's Hational Debt 

Sir IMANECKJEl DADABHOY moved that the Government should take steps 
to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an annual pro- 
vision for reduction or avoidance of public debt. He pointed out that tlie 
present National Debt of India amounted to Rs. 91? crores. Of this sum 
Bs. 362 crores represented tlie Rupee Loans and Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public. The Sterling debt of India was Es. 393 crores. The Unfunded debt 
of the country amounted to Es. 73 crores, added to which vras the capital value 
of liabilities, maldng in all a total of Rs. 90 crores. But these figures did not 
mean that India was not solvent. On the contrary, her National Debt largely 
represented iiroductive debt such as that spent on irrigation and other 
projects. 

India stood in an exceedingly favourable position in the matter of National 
debt as compared with other countries. But at the same time India should 
improve her position so that borrowings in future would be based on proper 
and satisfactory methods, and that they might also be cheaper. The total of 
India’s non-reeurring loan was Rs. 197 crores. As regards Rupee loans 
floated in this country, the Government had made no provision for their 
i^emption. 

The situation required serious consideration, and fortunately at the helm of affairs 
mere was Sir Basil Blac^kett Avith a good deal of experience in this matter. The 
Government of India had provided m the last Budget a sum of about Bs. 5 crores 
for amortisation but there had not been a systematic or methodial policy behind it. 
The credit of any country was liable to internal and external shocks and it 
might be affected by famines or droughts. Payment and redemption of debt 
should be of a statutory character, otherwise there would not be any continuity 
of policy. The Government should make a definite announcement of their policy 
so that in future years they might not be put to the neccessity of paying more 
than 5 per cent on any loan floated. 

It was a great blunder that the Government floated a sterling loan last year 
at 7 per cent, and allowed the Bombay Government to float a Development 
Loan at 6V2 per eenf. Tnis Bombay Loan was ruinous to the Bombay Presidency 
because merchants withdrew^their money from Joint Stock Companies and 
Banks and invested it in this Loan, with the result that Riere "was no monej^ 
left at a very critical time for carrjdng on trade. This combined with the 
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policy of Reverse .Ooimcils- adopted at- the time accounted lor dhe riiinatiO'ii of 
Bombay Jndiistrial life. ;The money power, of India miist, b-e properly., iiiobilised. 

.. . Further discussmi on the resolution was adjourned till the 11th SepUmber. 

On September lltli Mr. BELL of ' the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
was ■ ^ the first to resume the debate; ■ He supported the resolution 
because the provision that had been made daring recent years was of : a haphazard 
character, and there was no methodical provision made for the redemption of 
the National Debt, The course recommended by Sir Manockjee Dadabhoy '. was 
followed by every country which occupied a high position in,, the world of 
'finance. , , 

Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER considered . the time, inoppor time . for legisla- 
tion lor the redemption of the Public Debt It was hard to tliink of legislation 
to provide for a sinking fund when India was confronted year after year with 
deficit Budgets. The taxable capacity of the people had xeached its limit and 
there should be no further taxation imposed while redeeming the National Debt. 
Let the financial equilibrium be restored and then they could think of providing 
for a Sinking Fund. 

Sir ARTHUR FROOM, in supporting the resolution, made it clear that lie did 
not want any legislation but only wanted an undertaking from the Finance 
Secretaiw that a definite system would be adopted and pursued by the 
Government in redemption of the National Debt. 

Mr. NATESAN opposed the resolution on the ground of pfiidence, and said 
that at a time when the question of the Provincial Contributions was unsettled, 
it was difficult to expect the redemption of debt to be taken up. 

Mr. Mo WATTERS, Finance Secretaiy, on behalf of the Government, made a 
long speech in wffiich he made an interesting announcement. He said that the 
Government were in entire agreement with the mover on the main principal of 
the resolution, and they differed from him only as regards the method of carry- 
ing it out. He admittM that the system of reducing the debt had been up to 
this time purely a matter of chance while efforts had been made by England to 
redeem, her Debt in several deidnite ways, including legislation. The finances of 
India had been in the hands of sldlful and cautious Finance Members, and the 
result was that when war broke out the Government of India’s unproductive debt 
had been practically extinguished, and the credit of India was extremely high, 
and they were able to meet the oat^lysm. Although now the Government of 
India proposed to treat the matter in a different fashion, it did not in any way 
reflect on the Finance Members of the past. The Government of India had been 
in communication with the Secretary of State even before the resolution was 
tabled and now a complete agreement had been reached between them. Some 
minor details still required to be settled, but a Government Eesoliition would 
be published shortly, in which a definite scheme of debt redemption to cover 
the next five years would be laid down. The basis of the vscheme was the ex- 
isting amount of capital obligations as they stood on the Slst March 1923. 
They had examined the whole question very carefully and were satisfied that for* 
the redemption of debt a sum of four crores from the revenue would be suffici- 
ent. To that amount would be added each year, in respect of any new capital 
borrowings, one-eightieth of the face value of the amount borrowed. In addi- 
tion the Government proposed that any approved surplus should go towards the 
reduction of debt. So the amount set aside from revenue would be a fixed 
figui’e based on the total amount of debt as audited by the Auditor General at 
the end of each year. It was entirely an illusion to suppose that a scheme foi‘ 
the redemption of debt would involve the country in new taxation. He, how- 
ever, agreed with Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter that there nvas no use in prodding for 
a Sinking Fund so long as there was no surplus. He hoped they had passed the 
peiiod 01 deficits. (Hear, hear.) 

In klareh they had anticipated a deficit of Rs. 38 lakhs, irrespective of the 
wind-fan in connection with enemy ships, and nowq fau; from there being a 
deficit he expected there would be a surplus over last years’s figures. ^ As for 
the prospects, he left it to the House to judge whecher they w^ere favourable oi’ 
not this year. If the scheme announced were introduced and carried through the 
credit of India would rise verj^ high. 
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BirDiiisliaw WflC-LiA weiaoiiied tke aimoiMoeyieiit made die ^Wntlers. 

Me said there would be more deiimod’a^ lor iLnproveoient m sanitation ^ ecirieu- 
tion and otlii'r nalioa biiiidina’ departineats^aod the Irormiment *siioiiId lirid Ihf 
money, Tliese poitita dionld he kept in view so tliai tliere would he no ne-h 
taalioii. 

Sir Devarnusacl SlRBADlliKARI waxiied a gtLiraniee tiiat, wliile siUtipi.;- 
apart some money for a Sinking Fund, the: present oppressive taxa!is.>n uould h<* 
rediieed anti the lutioii-biiildiag departments 'would not sutler m eome4aeiv.-e. 

Sir Marieckiee .BADABHOY thanked, the G-overniueiit^ for rheij; eyiiipathory; 
reply and accepted tlio ameiKl’iient. He affirmed that in Dringiiig loiwaoi lins 
resoliitioii lie dmd no idea tliar there should be. any irapositioii cn fresn 
fur the redeiiipiicm of the National Bebtr ' . ■ 

file resdntloE, as amended^ was tlieii carried. 

Debate o:a Eailway Managamaiit/ 

Sardar lOCiENDRxi SINGH iiioved .that rhcy (Toremmem should ^ aJip\\\ n 
private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Pepiii" 
siila Railway outright He made it clear tlul iiis o’ojei'r in moving the I'esaintma 
was two-fold, oanidy to declare that^ihe CouneU was not oppsed lo \ \v^ 111 oi 
foreign capital into India and that it. was also not opposed to (-ompaiiy nuange- 
iiieiit, if it Avas tdleient. Tiie m^ed for eencouraging privace Piilerro‘i-k 
in India was greaii*r than in the fust. Ho eras imt aiiaid of 
capital coining tVoia Englmul and he av-xs oi opinion that the idea, of slitutijig oui 
foreign, (upittiJ should be dj'Opped. Banlar logendiu Singh c|uoied hdolr. 
to sliow^ that the trend of <jpi.Qioii hi .Ame^’ica was (or e.oinpany inaongorneiir 
and not' for State managemerit. , . 

Sir Charles INNES, ini belulf of Govuromefit. said that if Sardar Jtigcji- 
dm Singh Avanted to get the Council to say tliat it wms not opposed lo tiie tlov 
of foreign capital into India, thou he ought to Jrire moved a specific lesnlaticn 
to that effect, insread of approaching the nuestion in tlie present uuiinif.. He 
was not piepared to adiiiii Hiaf Stale muiugeinAt i 4 rahwm.vs iimtlh ieid 

or that there ^ was punch diifereooe ^»et^voell Stare-managt’.cl lines and Coiripa,i;t,\ 
managed lino« in Ifidun But Hie Eolways in Inrlia nure stated to be goAoriied 
by a biireaucraac body eaded rhe RaliW'ay Biard. The dangs-jr he saw .io. 
State luanagenimit was t.he d-inger that would arise wue.ii India oeeriine more 
HTid more dotuooralisi-d, and os a popuiar assmuYjj exercised its intlueuce anrl 
control in the marugemeui of the raiiwjya Ir was no ii=*e saying tlml iii ludui 
rhe popular asMcubiy AvlKcild not o,tte?of#t to exercise its c'ontroj. becMus? thf 
eomiiicm experience in deinoiiratie countries gave the lie to tiiat Iropiv-ssiom 
When a popular assruiihly Inlerfered Avith miiwciy inonagA^inenr., State nuoau'e- 
liieot AA'ould ba^'orni a faiiiirm The popular ten-:lc.acy in democratic court i!id> 
Avas^ to guard against this ilnoger by sepaiating railway fioance, ami as fir as 

f ssible keeping the railway's away from the intluenee of the popular assemhlAX 
Avas in view oftliis danger that, when they were coasidariog the question two 
years ago, they made strenuous efforts to to devise a workable rivstem by 
which they could get the benefits of real compauA^ managenieolA and tkcA 
prepared alternative schenit 3 s. One of them was praeticjalBc a continuance of 
company management, but the Acworth Committee, the protagonist of cranpamv 
management, eamedown in favour of State management in India beixmse tlicw 
did not regard the existing management as anything more than an ammiiil* 
shoAv of real company management. 

’ The Government put forward their alternative, but there they failed Tinue- 
fore they J;ook over under State management those two big rajiwaAvs, the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, to enable them to caiT.A^ out some 
very useful ^ measures of grouping and to bring about a more efficient service, 
besides reducing their oyer-liead diarges. These Avere the factors wliieh induced 
them ^ to over the State management of those two raihvays. At the same 
time, in AueAv of the dangers already referred to by him, they Avere not anxious 
to dose the door against company management But they had not been able 
to carry 'out their arrangements about a regrouping of the railways because the 
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East indian IMlway would be taken over on tlie 1st Jantiaiy and the Great 
liidiaa Peninsula Railway on the Ist July next. 

Regarding the sepa.ratioa of Railway from general .Finance, the G-ovommeiit 
had put forward their scheme and if their proposals A^ere accepted many of the 
objections taken hitherto against State-management would be removed altogether, or 
at any rate they would diminish. The acceptance of their proposals woiikl enable 
the (joveriimeat to place railway finance on a more elastic basivS, and the 
objection that the railways were now l)ound down by red tape would be gone. 
In these eircimistances the Government had taken no action in exjhoriiig llie 
possibility of handing over tlie two railways to a private conipaiiy and could 
not do so. , 

In view of this explanation, Sardar Jogendra Singh then Avithclra-w this 
resolution. 

Debate on the Lee Eeport 

The Council met again on the 15th SEPTEMBER to^ discuss the Lee Eeport. 
Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary, moved the resolution which Avas identical Avitli tlie 
motion of Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Assembly. 

.Mr, ORE EAR’S presentation of the GoAmrnment’s case Avas necessarily re- 
miniscent of the Home Member’s speech in the Assembly. In setting 
out to “promote a sober and . laborious enquiry into trnllf'’ 
the Lee Commission had, in tlie opinion of the Efcine Secretary, 
done its work Avell. He laid special stress on tlie importance of the issues 
involAmd, affecting as they did. an administration luiiciue in its complexity, 
diversity and the burden Avhich it bore. It was essential at a crucial tiine, when 
the form of (Tovernnient might be changed, that contented, efficient, iiieorrapli- 
ble Services should be beq.iieathed to the new Government by its predecessor 
and that those Services should be safeguarded from political inlliiences, Avhich 
liad been so baneful in other countries. 

Mr. Crerar in alluding to the plea for the temporary stoppage of Europeaii re- 
cruitment reminded the Council that the traditional connection of the English 
Universities AAutli India had been valuable to England, but even more so to India. 
If they cut at the root of that connection it could not be revived. In insisting 
on tlie Avhole-hearted acceptance Avhich the Services had given to the Reforms 
tlio Home Secretary singled out one— the Indian Police Service— for special 
])raise. as that body of officers had Avorked loyally inspite 'of imicli oblociuy and 
attacks, and in doing so had often been exposed to personal danger. Tlie 
moderate relief which the Commission proposed for that Service Avas equitable, 

He made no emotional appeal. He wanted reason to prevail, and the serious 
sincere statesmanship of the Council to be deA^oted to the consideration of the 
need for giving relief to the Services, for ensuring a supply of reoriiils, and for 
re-organising the SerAuces in conformity Avith the ugav conditions. “Magnanimity 
in politics,” he concluded, “is not seldom the truest AAnsdom.” 

Sir DEVAPRASAD SARBADHIKARI took the line that the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee had shoAAni that there Avas tension betAveen the Services and the 
Ministers, and it AA^as tliereforo right to wait before dealing Avith the Lee propo- 
sals. He AAms glad that Mr. Crerar liad avoided the bland ibiwado and the piti- 
less pleasantry" exhibited Last Aveek in the other House. He moved that it l:>e 
represented to the Secretary of State that pending enquiries about tlie reforms 
and action that may be taken thereon it Avas not desirable to give eireet 
to the Lee recommendations. Sir DeA^aprasad believed tli?t India 
would be able to obtain Englishmen ready to . serve in a missionary 
spirit AAutiiout regard for sordid consMerations, As for the 
domestic budgets presented by the Service xkssociation, they wmro 
dismissed AAuth the comment that the speaker would also like to see tlie budgets 
of tlioae Avho had to find the money. 

Mr. KARINDIKAR devoted considerable time on tlie» surprising aquieseence 
of the Indian Commissioners in the recommondqfions. He Avas sevei^ on Ur. 
Samarth for joining the Commission at all, wnen Sir » Chnnanial betalvad Avas 
unable to undertake the task. 

16 
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He had ^’Iven nodce of an aineiidment for the appointment ox a Committee of 
the Central Legislaturo to review the Service question and report 

by the end of the year, and that until eiicli report was 

sidered by the Ceiitnil Legislature, no action aftecting the finances of India be 
taken on the Lee Eeport. Ho did not move his amendment but supported xhw 
of Sir Devaprasad in the hope that if the latter’s amendment was not earned 
then lie would press his own and get it carried, 

India, ho said, was not for the Services but the Services for India; the 
Services wore well paid; the Indian Civil Service the fmst paid hi 
the world: the Lee Coininission had entirely ignored the Unaiu.iai 

aspect of tlioir proposals; the Q-overnment of India had ignored the 
vk-nvs of the Hinisters in the Local Governments; they had destroyed 
i.lie principle of inter-dependence by setting aside the scheme for medical 

re-organisation ,* and they had, with the Lee Commission, overlooked the doetrlne 
of reciprocity, for tliere was no attempt to exclude from the luwiefits prpi'iused 
those colonials who passed tlirough the door of the Indian Civil Scryice^ to 
rule India, return to their homes laden with wealth, and then refuse to IMians 
in their respective Hominions the rights of British sutdeets. Hr. Karmi- 
dikar considered that the real problem wms the reduction of the pay of the 
Services and not its improYementv 

Sir MAHOHED SHABl then followed with a powerful defence of the Govern- 
ment He deftly turned the tables on Sir Devaprasad Sarbadliikari by accusing: 
that member of delaying the progress of India along the constitutional road. Sir 
I\raiiomed declared himself to be as ardent an advocate of Indianisation and 
self-government as anyone. In his official capacity he hinted he had l>een alhe 
to render humble service to India in that airection. The Council had been 
asked to assist the Secrelary of State to come to a decision, a speedy decision 
on the important proposals of the Lee Commission, and now Sir Devaprasad was 
pieadin#for “delay, delay” and in effect would have India’s case go l)y default. 

Wliat liad been the popular demand made by Indian politicians of all 
slrades of opinion for many years ? Why, for Indianisation of the Service's. 
Wliat had been the criticism levelled by them against tiie xtresent Eeforms 
scheme? s^diy, that the Ministers had no control of the Services working in 
the Transferred field. Now the Goveiminent proposed to adopt a wide measure 
of Indianisation and to give the Ministers tlie power of apT)ointment and 
control, and Sir Devaprasad— here the Law Mem’oer dramatically sliot out his 
arm in reproachful protest at the Bengal member, who sat with a puzzled 
on liis face— was rejecting that proposal. There was no fear that Indian “iiniiy'” 
would be affected by provineialisation: for even now Indians in the all-India 
Seraces asked to lie posted to their provinces, and yet there 'would be nothing 
to prevent Madras, say, from sending bjr exjierts from Bengal and the Punjab. 

Sir ARTHUE FEOOM congratulated the Council on being able to revise tiio 
doeivSioB of the other place. Tliat was why he disagreed -with the view that in 
discussing the matter after the Assembly debate the Council was put in a 
position detracting from the value of its opinions. He strongly supported tin* 
Government’s proposals. He wished the Lee Commission had seen their wa.\‘ 
to make the pension of officers fi'ee of income-tax; and there he put in his 
]>ioa for Governors and Executive Coimcillm's. The Indianisation proposed 
was as rapid as could be adopted with due regard to the safe administration 
of tiie country. It certainly was not slow. Paying a tribute to the cc-operatioii 
hetwmeii Indians and Europeans in business in Bombay, Sir Arthur considcrcti 
that the same combination in the Services should lie successfully obtaiiH}d. 
Ihit the British standards of efficiency and integrity, welcomed and adopted 
l)y tlie Indian official, must be maintained. It emanated from the British aud 
tlierelore a retention of tha*t element in the Services for many ^aiars to couio 
was essential. They must have the picked men that they had had in tiie 
Unless the conditions of the Services \vere improved, such :recruits would not 
1)6 obtainable. Sir Arthur concluded with a strong condemnation of the two 
membej's wdio, In view, were attempting ungenerously to use the redri'ss 
of Service grievances as a lever to get a further constitutional advanee. The 
ense of the Services should be iiegarded as apart from the constitutional issue. 

Mr. NATESAN wmntecl to abolish all covenants and man the Services by 
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men paid at the market rate. The Council should not support costly 'proposaio 
when, as the linancial Secretary admitted, the state of India’s tiaa,iices was* 
not sound. Mr. Natesan ^ considered that Ihe Lee proposals, if adopted, would 
send the country to the . dogs and . he was velienieiitly opposed to any 
course' threatening such a disaster. '■■ ■ 

Sir 'Williain BIRDATOOD . refuted the Assembly speeches eoiuparinc 
the “wretclied and miserable state of India at tlie iiresom 
clay” with her state before the British came. Were the aniJioi’s 
of such statements dreaming? Sir William, in his mind’s eye, could see the* 
Afghan and Mongol hordes sweeping' down from the Frontier leaving heliinri 
I liom devastated cities. He could see Hadir Shah iimrcliing to tlie sack y)f 
Delin’, Die armies of the Malirattas, followed by swarms of Ihiidaris, iayiric; 
India wuste. Then there were gaunt spectres of famine and disease stal id ny 
through the land, wdth no hand held out to stay tliei]’ ivivages. Lot the Ooiinei! 
see, ill the Deecan, and elsewhere, niiinbeiiess ruined cities deserted because tlicw 
bad either been - destroyed in ivar or depopulated by i-cshlenee. Then wdiat 
was the picture of India to-day, covered with a networlv of railways, canals, 
roads, tclegraplis? Her inhabitants were able to sow their crops, being eertaiu 
that tliey could reap without molestation ; traders prospea-ed. justice wa,s 
oblainable, education established, hospitals created, and famines, as far as hiirnaii 
wihdoiii could devise, minimised. 

Thai was the result of the labours of the great S‘'‘rvicry^ who:»n lovalh 
‘Jliei»''ney and devotion was tmsuii3assed in the whole woruL MauT an (htiici 
liad Sir 'William seen working tlirougli the hot weatlier light outsKio the pnblr 
MOW lor the good of those whose destinies were in liis luimL vnihmg lliroiigu 
idiolora and plague epidemics, preventing , coiniiiiinal^ disturhanci^s or U!iin» 
i!u^um them at the risk of his life sometimes. The Service^, lie liked lo IlimL 
were not, so iimcii the 'steel frame,’ but the cement •which bound India togothei. 

• 'oiisohdating Pathans, Punjabis, Sikhs, Rajputs and Bengalis into a solid union 
liulding a conglomeration of races together* The officers of the Sorvicci.'^ 
were loyally working for the constitutional advancement of India, and at tlu^ 
same time there were still many Indians who clung to the “ina liaiT” system ' 
find the withdrawal of that system from many a village couunimity v’ould be a 
great betrayal on the part of the British. 

Sir MANECKTE DABABHOY wanted to expose the camoullage id' 
ihc advocates of temporary stoppage of recriiitinent in England- 
He seornfiilly asked: A^Tiat did such proposals amount to Why, 
noil] lug more than tlie permanent stoppage of reeriiitiueuL 
and therefore the ultimate elimination of tlie British officer. Anil 
t'ould India to-day, torn by communal dissensions, view such a propos'5? with 
e<iuanimity ? Besides, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadliikari was putting forward an 
uuworkable scheme. All kinds of shifts would Iiare to be bro’uglit into play hi 
make it a])pear feasible and they would only ci’oato trouble and discontent. 
.;-\.s for Mr, lOiaparde, who. -had proposed further measures of ])roviiicia,lisati<% 
Sir Maneckji was surprised.- ■' Turning gravely to I^Ir. Kluparcle, Sir Manookii 
said that he trusted tliat he, Mr. Khparde, would see _the propriety id" 
withdrawing his amendment for the sake of the Council s reiiututioii. 3b *. 
Khaparcle, amid much merriment, said he did not see the propriety pointed out 
to Mm. 


Sardar JOG-EMDRA SIYGH also condemned the notion of stopping recniiiiriont . 
mid Sir Umar Hayat Khan commented on the demand for ihe iPimu’al of tlm 
British officer as indicating that its authors viere like the ‘'deiiliant—tiuy had 
one set of teeth for show and another for eating purposes. Sir Ranipal Singh 
maintained tliat the existing situation showed that the mininium of 50 per c'liP. 
British officers should he mamtained for many 3 - ears to come. 

Mr. NATESAN, fiery and spirited, caiiie to tlie ^ rescue of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbiadhilvciri. He was confident that the Britisli Calu.net and tlic (joverjiuient of 
India would before long be pushing India forward on* au«^lher Cod slit utional 
advance ; they would make radical changes, so it wi^ clearly unfah’ at Budi a time 
of iincertaiiity to bring out more British recruits. Mureov'er, the standard of liviii^r 
set by the existing' members of the Indian Civil Service was injurious to tln-j 
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iBancial Btabiliiy oftiie newly joined officer. The Council had no riftiit to 
mliiect iliese yoiin^? men to such an atmosphere. 

Mr. THOMPSON declared that the issues were perfectly clear, 
r^twincialisation could be effected by the delegation of powers, but applying 
he same logic as that which inspired the demand for the transfer of 
he control of the Services working in the Transferred fields to the 
Ministers, it Avas obvious that the Secretary of State must retain the control 
if the Services working in the Reserved field in order to be able to discharge 
:iis duty to Paiiiaoient. 

Regarding the suggestion that there was discrimination against officers of the 
r\lMndia Services in the Government’s adoption of the Lee proposals, lh\ 
riiompson said that all those officers would have the remittance privileges 
if their wives were in England, They also still drew the overseas allowance 
if they drew it before, and the passage concession was extended to .Indian 
officers of tlie Indian Civil Services reeuited by the Secretary of State and 
receiving overseas allowance. 

The Council was reminded that an Indian member of tlie Secretary of 
State’vS Council draws 50 per cent, more than his English colleague, l>ecauso the 
Former is serving out of his own country. Turning to the question cd tlie 
5to{>page of recruitment in England, Mia Thompson remarked that it was evident 
that once recruitment was stopped, a tradition had been breached, and it would 
oe very difficult to recreate it on advantageous terms. Who would join a Clul) 
tliat had once closed its doors? (“For spring cleaning,” interjected Sir Deva- 
m-asad.) The stoppage proposed, retorted Mr. Thompson Avith a smile, Avas far 
inore than spring cleaning. It might be possible to obtain technical experts 
by casual recruitment, but for the administrative Ser\dces they Avould only be 
able to get the “wastage of EnglaiicVVand that India did not want. There Avas 
another point. The Government of India and the Central Legislature Avonld be 
at the mercy of provincial standards in obtaining men for their Secretariat and 
Ih. Thompson thought that on the efficiency of the Seci’etariat the convenience 
of the Legislature in some degree rested. 

And Avas the idea of reducing the British element as indicated at all 
feasible? Sir Devaprasad had not suggested that any inducement should be , 
offered to facilitate premature retirements. Allowing for the usual casnabics, 
in ten yea, ns’ time 43 per cent, of the Indian CiAul Service woukl still be British,. 1 
So, Mr. Thompson hinted to Sir Devaprasad, amid laughter, that if the desired 
reduction Avere to be obtained he Avouid have to stimulate other causes of tlie 
disap])earance of Britisli officers to the extent of 24 per annum. The percentage 
of llie British element required to keep an. efficient administration Avas laigcly a-* 
mattei of opinion. But AAdien it came to the question of the entire stoppage of 
recruit, ment in England, there Avere certain comsiderations tobe taken into account. 
It was a subject on Avhich one could strike sparks, but he intended none. Did 
India need the British officer? He believed she did and it Avas a need based onl 
facts, dee])-seated in human nature. It Avas largely the effect of climate on^' 
civihsation. More, it AA^as a question of effecting an insurance simply and solely"! 
for tlie adA^antage of India. 

^ England and France, separated by a sea hardly as broad as some Indian 
rivers in tlood time, produced different characters; and he had knoAvn Indians 
comment on those differences not always to the advantage of the British. Yet 
ilie British stood in India Avhero the French luid failed. He believed tliat there 
Avas Imrdly any man in that Council Avho did not^ believe that India w'^anled, 
and Avoiild AA’-ant, British soldiers and British administrators. It Avas not difficult 
to explain. Look at tlie map: the long coast line, exposed ports and sea-borne 
tj'ado, the difficult land frontier ahvays a danger. Then within India’s borders 
die daily telegram did not let us forget tlie dissensions aiisirig 
from coinnimiai, prejudices. These differenoevS, he considered, stood 
out as the nemesis of religion profaned. They arose from attempts to slir 
up religious zeal, net for good but for evil, to rouse up hatred recoiling on the 
iieadvS of its authors. ^ 

Indians Avore CA^en now trying to establish Hindu-Moslem unity. He Avislied 
them God-speed in theii* task, but let them remember that they avouIcI succeed 
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only if they taiifflit that religion led not to pomp and power, but with a 
vsingle eye and single cairn to a grand tolerance. 

At this time Biitisli assistance was more needed than ever. Perhaps in 1929, 
when the Constitutional position Avoiikl be reviewed, tlie ontiook mi^iht l..>e 
brighter. But whether the Grovernmeiit of India adopted the Lee pj’oposals or 
not, the decision in regard to the recruitment of the British cfiieer resied 
« not with them or with the Secretary of State. It rested with, the 

youth of England. Would those young men abandon their present leliickince 
to seek an Indian career? Perhaps it might be that Sir Pewaprasad Sailatlhi- 
kari, althoiigh defeated to-day, would eventiialJy have the satisfaction of Undiiig 
that destiny was on Ms side. (Sir Devaprasad swiftly retorted that he wanteci 
^ no such satisfaction.) Mr. Thompson noted that denial and suggested that, if 

tiiat day came, the thought would come to Sir Devaprased Sarbadiiikari, not as 
a healing balm, but as vvorm wood and gall. The speaker stood looking graveiy 
across the floor at the Bengal Member, and then sat down, the Council loudly 
applauding a most impressively delivered speech and one charged with deep 
.feeling. 

After limcli, the Financial Secretary admirably explained the financial 
aspect of the proposals and their justification on the basis of the changed econo- 
mic conclitioiivS. 

The amendment brought forward to express tlie fears of Mahomedans for the 
future of their cornmimityT' under Indianisation was swept away after a 
number of speeclies, the most notable of whicii was one froiif Sardar Jogeiidra 
Singh, rvlio urged that Sir Umar Hayat Khan slioiild advise his coinmimity 
to win their wmy by their merits as they had done when they conquered India. 

{ The idea wms quite pleasing to Sir Umar and as he gazed reflectively on the 

. Bombay and Bengal benches, he seemed to nod as if to be considering wliether 

I there wms not something in it Later when he vSupported the Oovermiient'S 

' motion, his racy speech had in it some appreciative references to broken heads, 

^ wiiicli seemed significant 

Of the remaining speeches, the most notable were one supporting the 
(Government’s motion by Dr. Dwarkanatli Mitter, wdio urged that the adop- 
tion of the proposals should be accompanied by no increase in taxation, and a 
very plain statement from Mr. J. W. A. .Bell, who considered the Lee recom- 
mendations lacking in generosity and unlikely to achieve the object for wliicli 
the Commission was appointed. He felt too that the measures of Indianisation 
proposed w'ent right up to, if not beyond the limit of safety, and he repeated 
Colonel Crawford’s appeal in tlie otlier House for the Govem.ment to make it 
clear that the small but important Anglo-Indian and Domiciled communities 
were not shut out of the benefits of Indianisation. Mr. Crerar gave the neces- 
sary assurance, and the Council adopted the Government’s resolution without 
amendment and without a division. 


NON-OFFICIAL EESOLUTIONS-16 SEPTEMBER 

Non-official resolutions were discussed on this day in the Council of Stale, but 
])eforo the proceedings commenced touching references were made to the death 
of Mr. Bhupeiidra Nath Basu. 

Madeas Flood Eelief 

Mr. NATESAN moved a resolution recommending that a vSiuu of one crore of 
rupees be contributed by tlie Government of India as a free grant from tlie 
Central Revenues to assist in meeting the extraordinary expenditure that must 
inevitably be incurred by the Government of Madras in airording relief to those 
wTio had sullered from the floods which occurred in the soiithern and western 
portions of the Madras Presidency in the month of July lust, and in reiiairing 
the extensive damage that had been caused throughout a considerable portion of 
the Presidency, » « 

Replying to Sir Maneokji Dadablioy, the Edi*c*ation Member said That the 
Madras Govornment wanted a loan of Bs. 35 lakhs and an advance of Rs, 
20 lakhs for this purpose, 
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Mr. NafcHaii withdrew liis resolution in view of the fact j'hat jUe Madras 
Cuvern merit was ia c.ouimanication witii tlie Govoraniont of India as regards 
tlio lorni and extent of relief. 

Ha.t Pn/mnrs’ Difficulties- 

Klian Baliaxlnr Ehraliiiii TIABOON JAFFER had g:iyoni notice of a, umtion 
j’Cconnnending the uppointinont of a Coniinittee of officials and noivofficials tu 
coBsidci* the grievances of Haj pilgriins and to suggest remedies, hut he did 
nut. movG it as he had been assured by Sir Narasimha Sarma that , he would 
iinniGdiatoIy go into tlio grievances of the pilgrims and also try to visit Buiuba.v 
with a view to remove tue difFicalties found there. 

Taxation Inquiry Personal 

Sardar JOGENDKA SINGH next moved tliat a representative of producers J 
appointed on tlie proposed Conimittoe which to incpiire regpdiiig , taxation. 
He C'omplained that the personnel was not satisfactory and urged Jliat in nn en- 
^pnry like this only those who were affected by taxation should sit hi judgnieid, 
lie expressed his misgivings that the Committee, constituted as it was, would 
not arrive at right conclusions on the question of land revenue. The bulk of the 
people were agriculturists and their interests should not be neglected. 

]\lr, McAFATTEKS, Finance -Secretary, opposed the resolution. Tie said thai: 
the Committee v'hs decided on after verycareful consultation with the Local (tov" 
ernments, and (lie terms of reference proved difficult to be settled in view or 
the very divergent interests concerned, but those terms of reference had not 
been challenged by Sardai* logendra Singh. The terms of reference were strict- 
ly limited. An extension of the enc| uiry into the land revenue system and land 
revenue policy miglit lead to its being carried on for two or three years and 
would require tlie representation on it of those who represented land revenue 
intei’ests in more than one province. That would mean there would be an 
additional four or five members. Such a representation would only hncl, place 
on a wider economic inquiry such as the one suggested by Mr. Setlina in the 
Dellii Session.. . 

The Government did not w-ant Ihis Committee to be widely extended In 
number, nor to undertake an inquiry wiiich might be indefinitely prolonged. 
3.rorcover, it must not ho foigotten that tliere were interests other tlian ugri- 
(uiltimal. For example there w'ere commercial people who contributed a good 
deal to the revenue of tlie Oovernment. 

Proceeding, Mr, l\[cWatters pointed out that the personnel of the Committee 
ha.(l been carefully selected and the President and several members had per- 
sonal contact W'ith all the taxation problems arising specially out of tlie iritro- 
duclioii of tlie Reforms. 

Sir IJMAE HAYAT KHAN led the opposition to the Governmenfs attitude. 
He complained in bitter tones of the neglect wdiich Government showed towards 
(luestions alfceting the zemindars and agriculturistvS. He xvas disappointed at 
the attitude of the Government. He knew the monied classes xvould not help 
tlio agriculturists who formed tlie backbone of India. Only God could help 
them, and in despair he asked Sardar Jogendra Singii to wutlidraw the resolu- 
tion. 

Then followed a series of speeches from all side of the non-official House, 
both European and Indian, in support of the resolution and with appeals to tlio 
(Government to remedy tlie injustice clone to agricultnrists. 

Sir Ziilfiiiar Ali Ivhan eiiTphasisecl that the case of the agriculturists should 
■ vi beard. Mr. Kliaparde said that if the Government w’^anted to create liapiiness 
among the people hy an inquiry into their condition then the majority should 
lotCac igaorcci Mr. Yamin Khan said that it was the consumers, the agrlcui- 
mists, who contribjited«^to tlie wealtli of the coiiiniercialists, and so their 
ntereBts^shollld not be fors^en. Raja Ramiial Singh added another note of 
iespair and said that none on the Committee knew wdiere the shoe ])incliecl. 

Sir Malioined Shafl said that the interewsts of the agriculturists xvere safe m 
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tlie hands of Dr. Hyder. Dr. DTOrkanath Mtter suggested that a rcpresentat've 
be appointed from the agriculturist classes as a co-opted member. Sir Arthur 
Froom and Mr. Bell .gave further siipport, to the resoliition. McWatfcers 
thereupon withdrew the Government opposition to the resolution amidst clieei*s, 

.Sir Dinshaw Wacha suggested that a co-opted ineinber'.be appointed in emh 
province from the agriculturist classes as the Comiiiittee went round the country. 

Sir Mahoiiiod Shafi said that the Government would consider tlie ([uestion 
whether there should be one ineinber added to the Committee to represent the 
agTicuIturist classes, ^ or that a representative of the agriculturists Ije co-oiifod 
with the ConimutGe in each pj'ovinee. Sardar Jogendra Singli tlianked, i 
Government for finally accepting the resolution. The resoiu lion was then 
carried iinanimoiisly and the Council adjourned. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS-IS SFPTE31BFE : 

Tliree official Bills as passed by ,the . Legislative Assembly, niul 
one ■ iioii-officia! Bill (Sir Arthur Frooiirs) were dealt with on tills . (lay 
in the course of a Lvo-hoiirs’ sitting. 

The Council raised no objection to the passage of tlie Post Oilce Act (Aiiiend- 
inent) Bill and the Imperial Bank Act (Amendment) Bill, -which -V'ere oxplaiued 
by Mr. I^ey, the Industries Secretarj^, and Mr. McWatters, Finaace Secretary. 

Sir Dinsbaw AVacha welcomed the latter measure and tli(Tiiglit it would 
inspire confidence among the mercantile community. 

Indiajt StjcoessiojV Law 

Sir ARTHUR FROOM introduced his Bill to amend Seotioa 27 of the Indian 
Siiccession Act, 1865, providing more liberally for the surviving widow isr 
liusband, wliere there are no lineal descendants in case of iuteshaey. In ex- 
plaining his Bill Sir Arthur Froom said that it had relation only to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians in this country. When the Indian Succession Act was prassod 
in the year 1805, under the English law as it then existed, a widow in case of 
intestacy of her husband, wliern tliere Avere no liiioal descendants, took orn?- 
half of his property if there were kindred. This was the rule contained in 
Section 27 of the Indian Succession Act, 1865. By the Intestates Estates A<'*t, 
1890, the law was altered, and the whole estate went to the widow, if it dhl 
not exceed in value £500, and tlie intestate left no lineal descendants. Fiirthi?r- 
more, in any ease where tliere were no lineal descendants on sucli an intestacy, 
even if the property exceeded 500 in value, tiie widow xvas given a charge 
on tlie wiiole property up to £500. 

After the House had agreed to the first reading Sir Arthur Froom moved that 
1]]e Bill be referred to a Joint Committee of both tlie Council and A.Hsembly 
consisting of 12 members. This was also agreed to, and the Council adjounie/l 
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Sardar TOGEKDRA SINGH moved for the appointment, ns curly 
as possible, of at least one competent Indian to the hailwa.y 
Board, in view” of the wide range of railway aetisutieB. The mover’s 
rspeech was sliort. He emphasised the commercial aspect of the 
railways and pointed out that as in the matter of finance, so in the 
matter of railways, the need of well-informed Indians v'os necessary in tho coun- 
sels of the Railway Board. An Indian would be of gTeat service in represent- 
ing tlie Indian view-point in all respects.. It was only b 3 ' the as.sociatioii of 
I['L(iians in the Railway Board that the railways could be rim more efficiently 
and more economicaUy. He appealed to Englisliraen to have full faith in 
Indians and not become despondent at the Indianisation Bropgsals. 

Mr. CORBETT, Commerce Secretary, said that policy of tlic Government 
was to Indianise the Railway Services, and he reaffirmed their a('('‘.e].)tance of 
tlie Lec^ Commission’s recommendation that recruitment should be 75 per cent. 
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Iiidiaxw aiul 25 Eimpe-ms. lodeeil tlio prof;asB was already in opera- 

ticai heeaune in tlio irafii*. and eiitdaeeriu^ ijraiielies togetla'r, ia^aiinsl ;H .statu- 
tory natives only nine Euiopoaiis • wore appointed cliuiBur the lust thru** years. 
As regards the. ai^ijointiiient ot* Indians on the Ilaihvay P»oard, it was iiapos;.?- 
ble for the Unverniueiit to tiuderfake that witliin any parlieular time. 
Tiio Oovernh}^‘nt eonld employ Indians only if they were tlie h.st sintahle 
for the position, hetuttse thi Railway Board mast consist of fnen with loim* 
technii^al 0‘xpr'rienea in raihvays, and naturally it would takx* some lime heibri- 
ihey ('Onld jAVt an Indian with the requisite qualificatioiis. No extrtnieous rea- 
sons could prevail in the matter, i^ast Saturday a more or less similar proijosi- 
tioii was iiaide in the Assembly, and the Government then did not oppose it:. 
In regard to tiie itresent resolution also the Governtnent would not raise arty 
opposition. 

]\ri\ Bell a];u>ealecl to Sardar Jogendra Singh not to einljarrass the Govern- 
ment hy bringing up a ciuestion which vshould be postponed for some years, by 
which time ho hoped an Indian would have been appointed. 

Mr. Nalesan said that I\Ir. Belhs arguments only reminded him of tlie 
cry raised several years ago against the appointment of Indians on the Exeevi- 
ti\m Council, When Indians could successfully manage the Mysore Railways in 
all branches, including technical, he saw no reason why they should not be a])- 
pointed, on the Railway Board. 

Monlvi Abdul* Karim said that such men as Messrs. S. C. Gliose and xili 
Akbar and others had siihicient technical knowledge for appointment to tlio 
Railway Board. AxS for administrative qualifications, he thought Sir Ibraliiiii 
Rahimtullali and Sir Pursliotamdas Tliakurdas possessed them. 

After further discussion the resolution was passed. 

Next day, 23rd September, the Council sat for only an hour, after whicli 
the session wavS prorogued by order of the Govemor-Qenerai, i*eacl out by the 
President. During tins short sitting an interesting question by Sir Devaprasad, 
re. South African Indians and their repatriation, elicited the usual laconic reply 
from Government that the matter was being considered. The Land Giistonis 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, was next considered and passed 
without nmeli discussion. 

Business of the House was then concluded and before rising members tmule 
felicitous speeches bidding fare-well to the retiring Law Member, Sir M. M. 
Shall, who in reply duly expressed his graiitude and bade fare-w^eil 

The Council was tlien prorogued. 
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M. Gandhi & the Swarajists 

' The trend oi events in the nationalist movement in 1924 has been towards 
■a :steady' consolidation of' parties under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
:iear opened with the' old ' sqabble between the Swarajists and No-changers 
'but towards the end Gandhi not only secured the fusion of the two parties 
but ' also set' In' motion' an organisation for, the fusion of all parties in the 
xountry/^ 'Ahmedabacl meeting of the All-India Congress 

Conimittee: in. June 1924> full details of which have been given in the 
last : issue -of the .Eegister (Voi L p. 607' d stqml), marks a turning 
point in the history • of the Congress. There -the Mahatma came to 
con^^ left in tears defeated and humbled” (see fSad, p. 625). 

He had found, on his release from prison, that the practice of paying 
lip-homage to non-co-operation, while internally believing in its opposite, 
had grown to tragic dimensions, and that the constructive programme, 
and especially hand-spinning, which was to his mind its most cardinal 
feature, had |)6Come a by-word for cant and hypocrisy. To a man of 
the Mahatma^s sensibility this atmosphere of unreality became altogether 
intolerable and he insisted that either the governing policy of the Congress 
should be altered, or if it remained unchanged, at least tbe members 
of the Congress executive should be required, subject to the penalty of 
relinquishing their office, to carry out in their own persons the Congress 
policy in all its details. As in all his actions, the high ideals of the Mahatma 
make him incapable of seeing realities at first and when disillusionment 
comes he is a ready to make the fullest amends. He calls the Government 
Satanic, and then deplores of satanism in his own ranks- He believes in 
the non-violence of the masses, and ends in confessing his himalayan 
errors. So, before Ahmedabad he used all sorts of epithets 
against the Swarajists, but after his defeat he backed them up with 
all his strength. Before Ahmedabad he was out to turn out the Swarajists 
from the Congress, or himself to leave it to form a separate organisa- 
tion of his own, but at Beigaum at the close of the year he made 
the Swarajists the accredited agents of the Congress to treat with the 
Governmeiit. At Ahmedabad he was for upholding the five boycotts 
but at Beigaum he gave up all boycotts, and suspended his Non-co- 
operation altogether! 

To recapitulate the main decisions at Ahmedabad in June 1924: 
the three main propositions that Gandhi made and the amended resolu- 
tions as finally passed are set forth below side by side for comparison: — 

Resolutions as passed. 

■ 1,' ■ In ■ Yxew of the. ' fact that' "..the mem- : 
bei’S . of 'Congress ' ^ organisa.t ions throeghon t ' 
the country haye themselves hitherto neglec- 
ted ,,,hans.pmning in spite' .of ' the ; fact,, that 
the spinning wheel and its product— hand- 
spun Khaddar, haye been regardeci as indis- 
pensable for the establishment of Swarajya 
and although their acceptance has been 
regarded by the Congress as a necessary pre- 
liminary to civil disobedience, the A. 1. 0. 


Original motion of Gandhi. 

1. In view of the fact that the members 
of Congress organisations throughout the 
country have themselves hitherto neglected 
handspinning in spite of the fact that the 
ipinning wheel and its product — handspun 
Khaddar— have been regarded as indis- 
pensable for the establi^ment of Swarajya 
and although their acceptancf, has been 
regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
prelimlE&Ty to civil disobedience, the A. I, 



AHMEDABAD 

0. C. resolves that all the members of the 
varioQS representative Congress organisa- 
tions shall, except when disabled by sick- 
ness or prevented by continuous travelling, 
regularly spin for at least half an hour 
every day and shall send to the Secretary 
of the Ail-lndia Khadi Board a-t least ten 
tolas each of even and weii-twisted yarn of 
a count not below ten, so as to reach him 
not later than the 15th day of August, 1924, 
and thereafter in regular monthly succession. 
Any member failing to send the prescribed 
quantity by the prescribed date shall be 
deemed to have vacated his office and such 
vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner ; 
provided that the member vacating in the 
manner aforesaid shall not be eligible for 
re-election before the next general election 
for the members of the several organisations. 


Defaulters. 

2, Inasmuch as complaints have been 
received that provincial secretaries and 
other members of Congress organisations 
do not carry out the instructions issued to 
them from time to time by officers duly 
authorised thereto, the A. I. C. C. hereby 
resolves that those in charge of matters 
'vferiTd to them failing to comply with the 
instructions of officers thereto appointed 
shall be deemed to have vacated their offices 
and the vacancy shall be liiled in the usual 
manner, provided that the member thus 
vacating shall not be eligible for re-election 
till, the nest .general election. 


Mandate to Kepresentatives*-:': ^ 

E. In the opinion of the A. 1. C. 0* it 
is desirable that the Congress electors elect 
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C, resolves that the members of al i elected 
Congress organisations shall, except when 
disabled by sickness or prevented by continu- 
ous tra veiling or other similar cause, regular- 
ly spin for at least half an hour everyday 
and 8 hair each send to the Secretary of the 
All- India Kbadi Board or to any person 
appointed by him in this behalf at least 
2,000 yards of even andweli-twlsted yarn 
of their own spinniTjg sa as to reach bha 
not later than the 15th day of August, 1924, 
and thereafter in regular monthly sacc'.'s- 
sion, any membjr failing to send the pre- 
scribed quantity by the prescribed date 
shall, unless unavoidably preveided, be 
deemed to have vacated his office nml such 
vacancy shall be iihed in ihe usual muinei* ; 
provide i tuat the niciuber vaeoaiug in the 
manner aforesaid shah iioL be eligible for 
re-election before rhe ge L;era I election fer 
the members of the severad Oj'ganidations* 

Penalty lifted. 

In view of tbe fact that certain members, 
whilst the proceedings of; the Committee 
were going on, deemed it necessary to with- 
draw. from the Committee, by reason of 
their resentment at the Penalty Clause in 
the obligatory spiiiiiing resolution, and in 
view of the fact that the Penalty Clause 
of the resolution was carried only by 67 
against 37 votes and further in view of the 
fact that the said Penalty Clause would 
have been defeated if the votes of the with- 
drawals had been given against, this Com- 
mittee considers it proper and advisable 
to remove the Penalty Clause from the re- 
solution and to re-atlirm. the said I’csolution 
without the said Penalty Clause, 

Defaulters. 

1I„ Inasmuch as it has been brought to 
the notice of the Comiiiitteti that instiuc- 
tions issued from time to time by office’s anti 
organisations . duly authorised thereto have 
somtimes not been carried out; properly, 
is resolved that such disciplinaiy action, 
mcluding disinissaj, as may be deemed a; I- 
visable by respective Execa;.lvo Gormaitn 
tees of the F. G. C/s oil tbe proviuces In 
which the failure has necurred, shall b-: 
taken against the persons about whem 
complaint may be matle and in the cases 
complaints by or on behalf of the central 
organisation such dit*cipl-iiary action as 
may be taken by tdie Provincial Plxecutive 
Committee shall be reported to Ibe com- 
plaining organisation. In the case of 
default by the whole organhation the 
disciplinary action shall be taken by th«j 
superior organisation. 

Eeqf^iests to Kepresenfcatives.'* 

Ill* The A. I. C. 0, draws the attention 
of the Congress voters to tbe five -boycott i 
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to 'vaiions offices in the" Congress organisa- 
tions only those who in their persons carry 
out to the full the Congress creed and the 
ifarious K on-co-operation resolutions of the 
Congress including the fi-ve boycotts, 
namely, of all mill-spun cloth, Government 
Jaw-courts, schools, titles and legislative 
bodies ; and the A. I. C. C. hereby resolves 
that the members who do not believe in and 
4 ;!o not in their own persons carry out the 
said boycotts shall vacate their seats and 
that there should be fresh elections in. 
respect of sirch seats, provided that if the 
members ' vacating so choose they may offer 
t hemselves for re-elections.- 


vi 2 ;., of 'all foreign cloth, Government law- 
courts, educational institutions, titles sad 
legislative-, bodies except in ; so far as the 
boycott of legislative bodies may be affected 
by the Coconada resolution and the pro- 
paganda for the exclusive use of Khaddar 
are still ' part ■ of the Congress programme, 
and therefore considers it desirable that 
those Congress voters who believe in the 
Congress programme do not elect to the 
various organisations subordinate to the 
Congress those who do not believe in the 
principle of and carry out in their own 
persons the said five boycotts except where 
affected by the said Coconada resolution and 
do not exclusively use hand— spun Khaddai* 
and the A. I. 0. C. therefore requests such 
persons who are now members of Congress 
elective organisations to resign their places, 


' The whole . tenor of the resolutions was thus changed. And by the 
middle of July Mahatma Gandhfs views changed too. For while only a 
lew ": days before he was denouncing the - Swaraiist method as cultivating 
British opinion and looking to the British Parliament for Swarai 
he now remarked as follows : 

ffhere.is no doubt that the Swarajists have created a stir in the Government 
ciicles. .There is no .doubt too that, any withdrawal at the present moment will 
be misuiiderslood as a rout and a weakness. As a matter of lact, so far as the 
A. I. C. C. is co 2 iccrnc«}, the Swarajist’s position has been never so strong as it 
is_^ now. They are eniit-ied to claim a moral victory. Believing as tbe 5 ^ tlo in 
giving battle to tlie Government in the Assembly and the Councils, they ha;'e no 
reason whatsoever for withdrawing from the Legislative bodies at the present momenl. 
Their withdrawal at this juncture can only add to the present depression in tm.; 
country and strengthen the hands of a Government which wants to give nothing 
to justice and which yields gracelessly and reluctantly to pressure.” 

- ^ . The . success of the Swarajists at Ahmedabad was naturally very 
^ disappointing to the AogloTndiaB ■press and to the official world who 
: had Jooked forward to an isolation of the Swwajists. In Bengal the antr 
, Swarajist- campaign was-' led by the .Governor himself. In season and 
out H,is Excellency lost no turn to hold up -Mr,. Das and Ms party as 
:,'arch-e.!,!emies of the country-red - revolutionists who were destroying 
the Councils^ ^ carrying on a colossal hoax'" at Tarakeswaiq and making 
Governinent impossible. In this pursuit however his lordship for once 
excelled his fellow-countrymen. While it is common for Englishmeii 
to insult Indians, high or low, in every walk of life, Lord Lyttoii 
oiice went to the length of traducing the whole womanhood of India ! 
With rage against the Swarajists tearing Ms heart, he said at a police 
parade at Dacca on August 5th : — 

thing that has distressed me more than anything else since 1 came to 
India is to find that mere hatred of authority (meaning the Swarajists) can drive 
Indian men to induce Indian women to invent offences against their own honour merely 
to bring discredit upon Indian policemen'll! 

All-India Swarajya Parly Conference 

His Excelleooy s performances however only served to increase the popu" 
larity of the Swarajists. And when on August 16 the All-India Swarajya 
Party met in Calcutta with Mr, C. E. Das in the chair the enthusiasm that was 
demonstrated in favour of the Swarajists was phenomenal 
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Mr. C R, Das’s Address* 

Mr C. B. DAS ia opening the proceedings of the Swarajya Conference made a 
reference to the programme of the Swarajya party and said that he would need 

hardly tell them that the object of the Swarajya party was to secure Swarajya 

directly. He said that all kinds of questions were raised upon that. It was 

asked what was the kind of Swaraj that they were striifing for and some of his 

friends were so anxious for details of the Swaraj that they in their attempt to 

define it lost sight of the real principles upon which the whole of this fight was 

based. That was that they did not want any particular system of gorernmentg 
they wanted to establish their own system of go-vernment. (Hear hear). That was 
the central idea of Swaraj. Swaraj was not to be confused with any particular system 
of government. Systems of government came and went. One system of government was 
established one day only to be broken another day and another systena was re- 
established upon the ashes of the old system. What they wanted was a clear declara- 
tion by the people of the country that they had got the rig hfc to establish their 
own system of gaverument according to the temper and genius of the people and 
they wanted that right to be recognised by their alien rulers. 

Within or without the Empire ? 

It was often asked whether it would be a Swaraj within the Empire or without. 
He w^anted his liberty and freedom. He wanted the right to establish his own 
system of government. If that was consistent with their being within the Empire 
he had no obje^-tion to being in the Empire. If that was inconsistent with their 
being within the Empire, his love for freedom was greater than hjs love for the 
Empire, Therefore, they should not try to fathom what was going to happen in 
future. Let them rest content with the struggles of to-day. Let the struggle be 
continued on the right principle and that was that they must have the right to 
govern themselves. They must be the judges of what system of government was 
good for them and what system of government would not suit them. It was not 
for others to constitute themselves as their judges. 

The next question was how they could secure that Swaraj. He had put forward 
from difierent platforms his views of Kon -co-operation. He had been told that that was 
not the correct view. They must not fight about words. Whatever Hon-co-operation 
meant to other people he did not know ; but he knew what it meant to him and 
in the light of his understanding of the word he would maintain it. The only 
possible method of fighting this Government and winning Swaraj was by applying 
Hon-co-operation everywhere. 

Besistance to the System. 

Proceeding Mr. Das said that their idea was to create an atmosphere of resistance 
in the people of this country to the bureaucratic system of goverum nt. If they 
had a desire to put an end to this system of bureaucratic government, they must 
create a spirit of resistance. That was not wrong; that was not artificiai. ; that 
was the natural outcome of a healthy life. They must stand for themselves and 
they must stand for the destruction of the bureaucratic institutions. After they had 
developed and gathered their strength to resist^ their next duty w'as to tell the 
Government : “This is my demand; this is my right to life; this is my right to 

govern myself, my right to establish such a government which is consistent with 

the genius of our people and that unless you are prepared to recognise that right 
which is undoubtedly in the people of the country, whether they realise it today or 
to-morrow or years after, we must go on resisting.’’ I don’t want the Government 
to confer that right upon me. Who can confer a right on a living nation? It 
is for the nation to take that right, to seize that right, and to compel the 
Government to recognise what they have already seized and that seizure is only 
possible by realisation. We must tell the Government that this is our undoubted 

right and unless that right is recognised it would be our duty to gradually with- 

draw all co-operation from them with a view that it may become impossible for 
them to carry on this system of Government, not that no Government should be 
carried on, but this particular system of Government which exist not for the good 
of the people, but for the good of somebody else. These are the two broad principles upon 
which the programme must be arranged, ? 

Then all kinds of questions were raised about method. What was^fchoir 
method ? Was it non-co-operation or responsive co-operation ' or responsive non-co- 
operation ? He wanted to put his programme absolutely clear. He wanted „ not to 

17 
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Bhrin'k from destroying any system which stood against their interests. They wonid 
not shrinh from telling the aovernment that unless and until they recognised their 
ultimate rights, they were out to destroy the system of Government, because they 
■could not build their system without destroying theirs. Not that there was a 
particular pleasure in destroying; but they could not build unless they removed 
something that stood in their way. 

Application to Pacts 

If these two principles w’cre recognised, they would have to be applied to existing 
facts of the day. What were those facts? They had got legislative bodies in 
difi'erent provinces. They had got the' Legislative Assembly. They had applied this 
programme thoroughly in the Central Provinces and there was a deadlock there. 
They had applied these principles if not thoroughly, but largely in Bengal, and he 
would predict that there w’ould be deadlock here also. In the Assembly they had creat ed 
a deadlock as far as possible under tlie constitution. Directly he used the word 
constitution, another group of questions were put to him. It was asked whether it 
was a constitutioiual agitation that they were carrying on. There again they were 
under the tyranny of phrases. It was constitutional wwfare in the legislative bodies, 
if by constitution was meant the right which they had got under the Reforms Act. 
But the fact remained that the leople of this country refused to recognise the 
Reforms Act, From that point of view, it was not constitutional, but troni the 
point of view of the Reforms Act, it was constitutional. Supposing there was a 
deadlock, supposing in Bengal they threw out the Ministers’ salary again, what 
then ? It was difficult to answ^er that question unless they knew what the Uovern- 
ment would dp. If the Government took one course, they would adopt a particular 
method. It might be said that they were shifting their grounds ; bis answtr Was 
that they were not. They applied those principles to the needs of the hour and 
must renew the same tsctics over and over again till they brought the Government 
down. If they succetded, wFat would liappen ? The Government probably would 
take up the transferrfd departments. Be would ask those who thought like that 
to read what was coming out btforc tie Reforms Enquiry Committee. He "would 
ask them to think if it would make any difference if insUad of two Minister 
puppets of the Government, the Governor and members of the Executive Council 
managed this show. If the Government takes up the trani-ferred departments,” 
said Mr. Das, do not know .what your feelins; will be ; but I will heave a 
sigh of relief because I will say to myself that I have thoroughly succeeded. I 
have succeeded in taking the mask off the face of the bureaucracy. They will be 
doing the same thing as tbe-y had been roing without the apology of the Ministers. 
I would say to myscF that I have, stripped them naked. So if such a goed fortune 
awaits us, don’t be disheartened, don’t be dispirited, but be sure if the Govern- 
ment takes up the transfer red departments to-day, to-morrow they will be bound 
to bring in a regular system of belf-Government. Remember that in Egypt they 
had Military Government before they recognised the rights of the Egyptian people,” 

Victory in Council and Work Outside 

Continuing, Mr. Das reminded his audience that victory in Council was only 
possible if people were organrsed outside the Council It w^as their duty to organise 
them; for therein lay the merits of constructive work for doing real good to the 
people of this country. That organisation w^as more possible now than even in 
the year of non-co-operation because they knew now Low dettrminul the entmy 
was and they know also what was the best way of fighting the enemy. Iheir 
programme^ would be based on bow best to carry on constructive work outside 
the Counch as well as inside the Council Proceeding to examine the work that 
the Swaiaiya Party had done in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils, 
Mr. Das maintained that in all their w’ork they had always upheld two prin- 
ciples to which he had referred and with which they inaugurated the party at 
Allahabad two years agn, Mr. Das said : — After all, life is not governed by hxed 
rules. After all, however cleverly you define the principles aird ruies, there is some- 
thing, some vital principle in your life which will elude your detinition. You must 
adapt yourselves ; you must rise to the occasion. One thing is clear : we are out 
to ^destroy the system of bureaucracy. We will not have it. People have declared 
figaii^st it. Dyarchy is already dead. If it ventures to appear again in our midst 
we must take such a. eoursd of action that even this Government will have to pro- 
claim from the housetops that the system is dead. That it is dead they know in their 
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heart of hearts ; bnt they are afraid to proclaim it. Our coarse of action must be 
such as to compel them to proclaim it. We must compel them to proclaim what 
Is to us an apparent fact. Dyarchy is dead ; let it be buried seveii fathoms deep. 
I therefore appeal to you to remember this, Do not go by cloctrinnaira politieSy 
doctrinnaire way of dealing things ; looh deep into it and yon will lind that our 
programme only illustrates those two principles with which we started.’* 

Lord Olivier’s Charges 

Interested people had questioufed the method of the Swarajya party. i?'alse 
charges had been brought so repeatedly against them that he ventured to think that 
those who had followed them in the newspapers had come to the conclusion that 
they were false charges put forward -with an ulterior object. He conid not however 
help referring to the charge which had been levelled against them and that not I'y 
newspapers here alone, not by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal whose utterances 
had been so curious from time to time that he would not have '"thought it worth 
while to refer to them; but he understood the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Olivier, had brought a charge against the Swaraj party. That charge „s that they 
were guilty of bribery and corruption. He had no comnlaint against his Lordship, 
because he knew that Lord Olivier had been speaking from brief. ,Ie wak not sur- 
prised at it either, because it was a familiar metliod of the bureaucracies and their 
watch dogs. It was a familiar method of trying to suppress truth. It was a 
familiar method by which they wanted to strangle national activities which made 
for freedom. It was as old as history. He knew the whole thing ; he knew that 
it was concocted here. It was dressed up by Anglo-Indian newspapers includingr, 
he was sorry to say, some Indian newspapers a,” well. (Laughter). It was sent up 
to England, by interested persons. He used the word ‘‘ interested ptJrsons” advisedly, 
because if freedom came to India there was a class of people who would be vitally 
affected, whose money-making power would decrease and those were the people who 
cooked up this false and foul accusation and cirerhtted it all OTcr the country. 
They and their watch dogs sent it across the seas to England and English news- 
papers dockettecl it aud placed it before the Secretary of State. He did n -t blame 
Lord Olivier. 

No Appeal to the Bureaucraesy 

. Mr. Das was not afraid of it. He was prepared for it and told his friends that 
he knew that they began to slander him and the Swarajya party bt ruise his party 
liad liit them. He congratulated himself on the charge btcauec he felt that he had 
succeeded in giving them knock after knock or why should these people put for- 
ward wanton charges or why was it that they had arrayed against him and got 
together the Indian watch dogs also ? He was g!a 1 of it. His :• untrymen who 
knew him would refuse to believe this slander, Mr. Das appealed to them to stand 
fast to the Sw-arajya party, give them the help which they wantod, not foi' them- 
selves, He assured them, for no Swarajist was after any post in the Legislative 
Council, ail support which they wuinted in order -flnt they nmy wmt this power 
from the hands of the alien bureaucracy, all support because they wanted to vindi- 
cate the honour of the people of this country. He would mak.> no appeal to the 
bureaucracy or to the Secretary of State. 


■ ■ The General Secretary's Review™ ' 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHBU, General Secretary, then reviewed the work of the- 
Swarajya party from its inauguration np to the present time and inferred to tlicir 
work in the Legislative Assembly, He said that whenever the Government Lad 
chosen to come into conflict with the party, the Government, had been cufeated. 
Like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru niainiained that throughout their acthju had been in 
conformity with two fundamental principles, namely, rousing the ^ipirit of rr-riisrance 
of the people and gradual withdrawal of co-operation with the Government. HelVrring 
to the charge of bribery, Pandit Nehru said that thty had not the money with whicli 
they could bribe people. As General Secretary of the party, he inuld say that, their 
balance from the very beginning was nil. (Laughter), As an iliustration he pointed 
out that the Swarajists contested the last elections with very little funds at their dis- 
posal . In the United Provinces, they spent a sum of Bs. ’§5,0CM) in running 67 
candidates. In Bengal he was told by Mr. Dcas tba% the expenses inad altogether 
come up to about Bs. 30,000 and that Mr, Das got this money on niomissory notes. 
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The chaige of bribei-y was false and the people who talk glibly of bribery and 
corruption in the Swarajist ranks were the greatest bribe-givers. He asked w'hat code 
of ethics and morality would permit the Governor of Bengal to Issue a solemn 
Government communifiiie that the third Minister would be appointed from personi 
who voted for the Government? It was no use answering charges brought by people 
who went on bribing and committing corruption of ail sorts. 

Revised Constitution of the Party. 

The following Constitution of the Swamya Party was then agreed upon 

Hote. — This constitution supersedes the constitution framed at Allahabad in 
.February 1923. 

1. The name of the Party shall be the Swarajya Party. 

2. The object of the Swarajya Party is the attainment of Swarajya by the 
people of India by ad legitimate and peaceful means, 

3. Every person who has attained the age of 18 years and subscribes to the 
object, constitution and programme of the Party shall be eligible to be members of 
the Party. 

4. (a) Every member of the Party shall pay an annual subscription of annas 8, 

Provided that if any member of the Party is a member of a Congress organisa- 
tion, the annual subscription payable by him shall be annas 4 only. 

(b) Every Provincial organisation may fix an additional' annual subscription 

payable by its own members as well as the members of the subordinate 

Committees within its jurisdiction 

(c) Every member of the General Council shall pay an additional subscription 

of annas 8 

5 There shall be one Central and as many Provincial organisations as there 
are provinces In India. 

The number of Provinces and the geographical limits of each shall for the pur- 
pose of these Articles be the same as prescribed by the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress. 

3. The Central organisation of the Swarajya Party shall consist of the General 
Council, the Executive Council and such special committees as the General or Exe- 
cutive Council may from time to time appoint from among the members of the 
Party, 

7. The General Council of the Swarajya Party shall consist of— 

(a) All members of the Swarajya Party of the Assembly, 

0} One-fourth of the members of the Swarajya Party of each Provincial Legis- 
lative Council to be elected by the said Party, 

(c) All the Swarajist members of the All-India Congress Committee, 

(d) Two members to be elected by each Provincial organisation from among its 

memh rs in such manner as the said organisation may determine. 

8, The General Council shall hold office fi»r the term of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Provincial Legislative Councils constituted for the time being. 

Provided that in case of a fresh General election of the members of the Ali- 
India Congress t 'ommiltee or of Assembly or any Provincial Council, the members 
of the General Council who fail to secure re-election shall go out and those Swa- 
rajists who are newly elected will take their places. 

0, The General Council sOall elect the following office-bearers : — 

The President of the Party, 

The General Secretary, 

The Treasurer, 

Provided that the office-bearers so elected shall hold office for the term of the 
Cteneral Council and until a fresh election takes place. 

10. The General Council shall continue to function notwithstanding any 

Tacancies in it for the time being due to any cause whatever, " V 

11. The Executive Council shall consist of — 

(a) The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer as ex-officio, 

(b) Four persons '"to be nominated by the President from among the members 

of the General Council, 

(c) Five members to be elected by the General Council from among its 

members; and shall hold office for the term of the General Council. 
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Provided that any vacancy among office-bearers or the elected members of the 
Executive Council shall foe filled by the President pending the due election of such 
office-bearers or elected members and if the President vacates office for ary cause 
whatever, the General Secretary shall act in his place and perform his duties until 
another President is duly elected. 

12. The General Council shall have jurisdiction in all matters aSecting the 
Party, its policy, programme and organization with plenary and disciplinary powers 
over all members of the Party, and may frame rules for its own guidance and issue 
instructions for— 

(a) the guidance of Swarajist members of the Legislative Assembly and the 

Provincial Councils, and 

(b) the general carrying out of the policy and programme of the Party through- 

out India. 

13. The Executive Council shall be the chief Executive of the Party with 
power to raise and disburse funds and authorize the office-bearers or any one or 
more of them to draw upon the Party funds for Party purposes. 

14. The Executive Council shall supervise the carrying out of all resolutions, 
rules and instructions issued by the General Council and take such steps as may be 
necessary to enforce the same. 

15. When the General Council cannot meet in time to dispose of any urgent 
matter requiring immediate decision, the Executive Committee shall have ail the 
powers of the General Council, and all resolutions passed and instructions issued by 
it shall be binding on all members and subordinate organizations until such resolu- 
tions and instructions are modified or superseded by the General Council, 

Provided that ail cases of the exercise of emergency powers undes this Article 
shall be reported to the General Council, 

16. The President shall have power to decide whether any matter is sufficiently 
urgent to be dealt with under Art. 15 and, in matters of extreme urgency, give 
such directions as he thinks fit pending its disposal by the Executive Committee 
under the said Article. 

17. Every province shall have full autonomy in all Provincial matters inoMing 
the carrying out of the programme of the Party and the organization of the Pro- 
vincial and other subordinate General and Executive Committees, subject always to 
the general policy of the Party and such instructions as may from time to time 
be issued by the General or the Executive Council of the Party in regard to such 
general policy or inter-provincial relations. 

Provided that when two or more Provinces as constituted under these Articles 
come under one Provincial Legislative Council, each of such Provincial organizations 
shall elect in the case of the Bombay Legislative Council one member and in the 
case of other Legislative Councils two members from among themselves to form an 
Inter-Provincial Legislative Council Committee and this committee shall perform the 
functions of the provincial organization in matters relating to the Legislative 
Council. 

Provided further that ail matters on which there is a diffierenoe of opinion 
between the members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Council and the 
Inter-Provincial Legislative Council Committee shall be referred to the Executive 
Council of the Party and its decision thereon shall be final. 

18. A general meeting of the Party shall be held when summoned by the 
General Council at such time and place as it may determine, 

19. A meeting of the General Council shall be held when summoned by th«r 
Executive Council at such time and place as it may determine. 

Provided that a meeting of the General Council shall be held on the requisition 
of not less than 40 members as soon as may be convenient after the said requisi- 
tion is delivered to the General Secretary, 

Provided always that the said requisition shall clearly specify the motion to be 
made or the subject to be discussed at such meeting. 

Provided further that the requisitionists may require the meeting of the 
General Council to be held at the time and place named by them and the said 
meeting shall be held at such time and place unless the Executive Committee is 
of opinion that it should be held at a different time or place. In case of suck 
difference of opinion the question shall be decided in accordq^jce ^with the opinion 
of a majority of Provincial organizations, » * « 

20. The Executive Council may be summoned by the President or the General 
Secretary as often as may be necessary. 

17 (a) .V;...;,;: 
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21. The quorum for a meeting of the General Council shall be 40 and for that 
of the Executive Council 5. 

22. Notices of meetings shall be valid if — 

(u) in the case of a meeting of the Party the notice specifying time and place 
is published in at least one newspaper of each Province not less than four 
weeks before the date of the meeting, 

ih) in the case of a meeting of the General Council the notice specifying time 
and place is posted to each member not less than two weeks before the 
date of the meeting, and 

(c) in the case of a meeting of the Executive Committee if notice specifying 
time and place is either posted not less than one week or telegraphed not 
less than 3 days before the-^date of the meeting. 

23. The General Council shall be the Subjects Committee for General meetings 
of the Party, 

24. The accounts of the Party shall be audited once every year by an Auditor 
to be elected by the General Council and published for the information of the 
members of the Party and the public. 

25. This constitution shall not be modified or added to, except at a meeting of 
the General Council specially called for the purpose and then only if a majority of 
not less than two- third of those present are in favour of such modification or 
addition. 

26. The first meeting of the General Council under this constitution shall be 
held in Calcutta on the 17th August or such date to which it may be adjourned and 
shall be deemed to be properly constituted by such members as are present in 
Calcutta notwitlj,standing the want of notice to others or the absence of elections by 
the Provincial organizations and of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
All members of any Provincial Legislative Council present in Calcutta shall have a 
right to take part in the said meeting, 

CALCUTTA’-1 7m AUGUST, 1924 

Next“day, the 17th August, the Conference passed the following 
resolutions and then adopted the programme of the Swaraj Party. 

Lord Lytton’s Dacca Speech Condemned, 

Mr. M, B. JAYAKAR (Bombay) then moved the following: — 

‘‘This general meeting of the Swarajya party hereby expresses its strongest 
disapproval and condemnation of the sentiments expressed by H. B, Lord Lyfctoa 
in his recent speech referring to the alleged practice of Indian men and women* 
of conspiring to bring false accusations against the Police relating to the honour 
of Indian women with a view to bringing the police authority into contempt. 
This meeting enters its most emphatic protest against the views expressed by His 
Lordship which are the outcome of his ignorance, prejudice and antipathy and are 
entirely unworthy of the high status and dignity of the position which His 
Lordship holds and constitute an unwarranted affront to the Indian men and women. 

“ This meeting is further of opinion that by the expression of such ons-sided, 
reactionary and harmful sentiments, especially at a time when the appeal involv- 
ing this question was sub-Judice, His Lordship had unmistakably evideirced his utter 
unfitness to hold his high office any more and this meeting expresses its firm con- 
viction that the public feeling in India will not be allayed till H E. makes suitable 
amends with the Indian people for his open affront to their honour and until such 
amends is made this meeting calls on ail Indians to boycott all functions given 
by the GovernoP^ 

Mr. Jayakar characterised Lord Lytton’s utterance as a covert and most objec- 
tionable utterance made about Indian men and women. He asked everyone who 
respect Indian women to support the resolution. As a lawyer, he regretted that 
the Governor should have given vent to his feelings at a time when the appeal in 
the “ Charmaniar Case ’’ was pending. Be urged them to leave no atone 
unturned to start an agitation all over the country and compel the Government to 
make amends for the most unworthy but miserable affront that could be inflicted 
on them. The resolution was passed. 

-■ ^ Akaii Struggle, 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi) and seconded by Mr. M. K, 
Acharya (Madras) sympathising with the Akaii movement and calling on the 
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Swarajist members of the Panjab Legislative Comicil and the Assembly to take 
early steps to secure a honourable and satisfactory settlement of the question. 
,, was passed. 

Vaikom and Tarakeshwar, 

On the motion of Dr. Bloonji (Nagpur), seconded by Mr. Eamadas CBfadras), a. 
resolution was passed sympathising with the Satyagraha movements at Taikom and 
Tarakeshwar and wishing them success. 

Federation of Free States. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani’s arrival at the Conference and his joining the Swarajya 
Party was unexpected and dramatic, as it was known neither when he came to 
the Conference nor when he was addressing the Conference at the request of 
Mr. 0. E. Das. He suggested an amendment in the Party’s constitution, namely, 
the addition of the words that the ultimate object of the Party was to establish 
a Federation of Free States of India. 

Mr. Das pointed out that since the Swarajya Party was a wing of the Indian 
National Congress the Party’s constitution could not be amended without changing 
the Congress constitution. But Bloulana Hasrat Mohani wanted to move his resolu- 
tion to that effect and Mr. Das was willing to accept it. Mouiana Hasrat Mohani 
then declared himself a member of the Swarajya Party and moved a resolution on 
the lines of his suggestion. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. V. J. Patel. He said that they all 
agreed that the Bloulana Saheb had, after very careful consideration and anxious 
thought in jail for a period of over two years, come fco the conclusion that the 
only rational and right programme for the country to adopt was th^ programme of 
the Swarajya Party. The speaker did not agree with him in the views propounded 
by him about the Charkka. They did not say that the Charkha alone would bring 
Swarajya to the country. They did not say that boycott of the British Empire 
goods * alone would bring Swarajya to the country. They did not say that their 
activities in the Councils alone would bring Swarajya to the country, They did 
not say that the constructive programme alone would bring them Swarajya. 
What they did say was that a totality of activities of all these items, both of 
the Indian National Congress and of the Swarajya Party, would bring them Swarajya. 
They must create a spirit of resistance in their own people and all activities 
directed towards the creation of the spirit of resistance to the bureaucratic govern- 
ment were embodied in tbe programme of the Swarajya Party. He was abso- 
lutely certain that now that Mouiana Hasrat Mohani had become a member of 

the Swarajya Party, the Swarajya Party, under his able guidance and advice* 

would make for the progress of tbe country within a few months. Either 
the Swarajya Party would be absorbed in the Indian National Congress or the 
Indian National Congress would be absorbed in the Swarajya Party. The whole 

object of the Party was to capture the Congress. No activities within the 

Councils would be of any use unless the bureaucracy knew that those activities had 
the support and backing on the Indian National Congress. The resolution was carried. 

The Programme. 

The following is the programme of the Swarajya Party approved by the 
Conference: — ■ 

Whereas by the programme adopted at Allahabad on the 23rd of February 1923 
the Party declared that its policy shall include, on the one hand, all such activity 
as stands to create an atmosphere of resistance making Government by bureaucracy 
impossible with a view to enforce our national claims and vindicate our national 
honour, and on the other hand, shall include for the said purpose all steps necessary 
for the gradual withdrawal of that co-operation by the people of this country with 
which it is impossible for the bureaucracy to maiutain itself; 

And whereas the application of the said principle to the existing facts of our 
national life with special reference to the varying attitude of bureaucratic Govern- 
ment which rules that life, demands that such principle must include self-reliance 
in all activities which make for the healthy growth of tbe nation, and resistance 
to the bureaucracy as it impedes our progress towards Swarajya ; 

And whereas in the light of the experience gained in th»e A^erably and the 
different Councils, and in view of the recent developme3«*ts in the political situation 
in India, it has become necessary in the best interests of the ‘country to restate the 
policy and programme of the Party in detail, having regard to the said pirngipie ; 
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Now, the Swaraiya Party declares that the guiding principle of the Party is 
self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and 
resistance to the bureaucracy as it impedes the nation’s progress towards Swarajya, 
and, in giving effect to the said principles, the Party resolves to adopt the follow- 
ing programme, that is to say. — 

Within the Legislature. 

1. Within the Legislative bodies, the Party shall, whenever possible,— 

(a) refuse supplies and throw out budgets unless and until the system of 

Government is altered in recognition of our rights or as a matter of 
settlement between the Parliament and the people of India, 

(b) throw out ail proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 

proposes to consolidate its powers, 

(c) to move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills which 

are necessary for the healthy growth of national life and the conseqtuent 
displacement of the bureaucracy, 

(d) to help the constructive programme of the Indian National Congress, 

(e) to follow a definite economic policy to prevent the drain of the public 

wealth from India by checking all activities leading to exploitation and 
to advance the national, economical, industrial and commercial interests 
of the country, 

(f) to protect rights of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust the 

relations between landlords and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

2. No member of the Party shall accept any office in the gift of the Govern- 
ment with or without salary or other remuneration. 

3. With a 'View to make the work of the Party effective, it shall be open to 
its members of the Assembly and various Provincial Councils to seek election to 
every post and place in the Assembly or the Councils and on their Committees 
which may be open to them for election. 

Provided that no member shall seek election in contravention of any rules framed 
by the members of the Party in the Assembly or any of the Councils as the case may be. 

4. In all other matters members of the Party in the Assembly and the Councils 
shall be guided by their own rules which shall be submitted for the sanction of 
the Executive Council as soon after they are framed as convenient, provided that 
any of the said rules disapproved by . the Executive Council shall cease to have 
effect from the date when such disapproval is communicated to the members 
concerned. 

Outside Councils. 

Outside the Councils, the Party shall work for : 

(a) inter-communal unity with a view to bring about complete understanding 
between Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Parsees, Jews, Indian Christians (including 
domiciled Anglo-Indians), and all other communities living in India, more specially, 
the removal of disputes and difference between Hindus and Mahomedans and Brah- 
mins and Non-Brahmins, 

(b) removal of untouebability and raising of the depressed classes, 

(c) Village organisation. 

(d) Organisation of labour in the country, Industrial as well as Agricultural, 
including ryots and peasants with a view to protect and promote its interests and 
enable it to take its proper place in the struggle for Swarajya. 

(e) The acquiring of economical control of the country including development of 
commerce and industry. 

(f) The acquiring of control for Nationalists over Local and Municipal affairs 
by contesting elections to the Local and the Municipal Boards in several Provinces, 

(g) The carrying out of the constructive programme of the Congress in such 
manner as it thinks necessary in relation to Swadeshi, Khaddar, Temperance, National 
Education and Arbitration Courts. 

(h) Boycott of selected British Empire Goods manufactured outside India on the advice 
of a committee with a view to use it as a political weapon in the pursuit of Swarajya. 

(i) Formation of a Federation of Asiatic countries and nationalists with a ^iew 
to secure solidarity of Asiatic nations to promote Asiatic culture and mutual help in 
the matter of trade and commerce. 

(3l Organisatioir of Agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian affairs with special 
reference to the dissemination" of accurate information and the securing of sympathy 
a.nd support of foreign countries in this country’s struggle for Swarajya. 
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Proposals for Political Unity 

The , .great victory which' the .Swarajists. >ext won in,. .the Bengal 
Oouncii on the .26th August '(see .■ p. .21 6) .was : not however,, 'mi' . unalloyed, 
blessing, for though it sent diaixhy tumbling down, it created . also a 
great bitterness in the .minds of an influential section of Moslems, : At 
110 time in - recent years, ■ was there ' such . a great , tension of feeling, 
'mainly amongst the Hindus and Moslems,, as at this period, and 'the 
need for a reiiiiion was daily growingTmperative/ Efforts in this direct ion 
were now' levelled from two altogether different sources ■: Mahatma Gandhi 
on one. .side, ancT Mrs. Besant on the other, . 

Mrs. 'Besant on. Unity. : 

Mrs. 'Besant came back - from her mission in Eoglaiid on Aognst 29th 
and at once she made a move to unite the political parties in the country. 
Whyi Because ‘" the chief hindrance she said, ''to our work in England 
the idea that India was so- divided into opposing parties that 
there was no one able to speak for it as a whole and no one with 
. whom the G-overnment could deal with the certainty of giving satisfao- 
tioii’h Her immediate work, accordingly, on return to India ‘was to 
unite all the parties outwardly on that on which they all agree:, namely, 
the absolute necessity of Swarajya.’ "With this end in view she inter 
' viewed M. Gandhi and. in .'the pourparlers that followed she succeeded 
to influencing the Mahatma to co-operate with . her. 

Early in September she came to ■ Simla to see the leaders of the various^ 

. parties in the Central Legislature and see if it was not possible to come to 'an 
agreement to discuss a basis of united wmrk, so that if the leaders approved 
they might suggest a Round Table Conference of delegates from political 
organisations which were working for Swaraj ; such as the AIHndia 
Congress Committee, the Liberal Federation, the National Conference and 
Convention, the Swara-jya Party, tha AlMndia Muslim League and the 
Independent Party just formed in the Assembly, She suggested that 
each organisation should send 20 delegates, more or less, and the time 
and place of the meeting to be fixed somewhere io the third week of 
November at a central place like Allahabad. She proposed that delegates 
at this conference should try to agree upon the kind of outline which 
could be taken as the basis for further work and that they should take 
back such outline to their organisations and submit them for discussion 
and amendmeiit at their annual meetings which generally take place at 
Christmas time. Under that authority the delegates might meet again 
in January or early in February and draft a definite measure to lay 
before Parliament. She felt very strongly that no bill framed by the 
British Parlianieot _ would give satisfaction here ; that it was vital that 
any Bill which might be shaped should contain a clause giving power 
to the Indian Legislature to amend the Act without again referring 
to Westminister. 

■ The Mahatmas Plea for Unity, ^ 

The other move towards unity came from M. CTaodhi himself. His 
was a plea lor Congress unity and he had certai'iilys 110^ faith iu Mrs. 
Besaiitfs programme ’ of getting anything frotiT* the. British Parliaidicnt 
Ever since his disillusionment at the Ahmedabad A. L C. C. meetiug 
18 ' ■ ’ 
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in June (see ^ Vol. 1. p. 607) where he made a strong hid for 

the No-changers uncompromising capture of the Congress for which 
he was ‘defeated _ and humbled,” the Mahatma had been talcing 
stock of the realities aod before September had completely revised 

his plan. At Ahmedabad he was all for fight with the Swarailsts- 
on other parties he never wasted his attention. Now he suddenly 
capitulated to the Swarajists and also began to notice the existence of other 
parties. The reason for this sudden volte face was the realisation of the 
great schisms that non-co-operation had brought into the country. Between 
Swarajists and No-changers, between Hindus and Moslems, between 

Congressmen^ and Liberals, the dividing line was gradually running into 
an abyss of hatred. Having felt his mistake the Mahatma was now eager 
to purchase peace and unity at any price. He was willing to keep politics 
outside the Congress and make the latter into a spinning corporation. He 
was willing to join Mrs. Besant and to participate in formulating a 
scheme of Swaraj which on behalf of India as a whole would be presented 
to Parliament. The first important pronouncement of the Mahatma 
on this new aspect was at the Excelsior Club, Bombay, on August 
31, and again at Poona some four days after. “There was no reason,” 
he said, why we could not find a common denominator of action. There 

must be some things on which we could all unite and for the nro- 
secution of which we could all meet under the same roof”. He there- 
fora proposed a Jowest common measmV\ He was willing to siispeiid 
non-co-operation altogether, at least the more militant aspect of it and 
proposed concentration of the Congress on the promotion of three items 

(2) Hindu-Moslem unity, and (3) removal 
of untouchahi ity. Subsequently he amplified his views and issued on 
September 11th a long article in his paper YOUNG INDIA In ihic! 
article he said;— uuis 

Our non-co-operation has taken the form of non-co-operation in 
practice with one another instead of with the Government. Without wishing 
It we are weakening one another and to that extent helping tS 
system we are all seeking to destroy. ^ 

“Our norrco-operation was meant to be a living, active, non-violent 
force matched against the essential violence of the system. Unfor- 
tunate,y the non-co-operation never became actively non-violent We 
ffitisfed ourselves mth physical non-violence of the weak and helpless 
Having failed to produce the immediate effect of destroying ’ the svitem 
It has recoiled upon us w th double strength and now bids fair to 
destroy us, if we do no take care betimes. I, for one, am thelefore 
determined not to participate in the domestic wrangle but would even 
invite all concerned to _ do likewise. If we cannot actively help, we 
must not hinder. I am just as keen a believer as ever in the five 
boycotts. But I clearly see, as I did not at the time of Sie AICC 
meeting, that whilst we maintain them in our own oerqonc! 
up atmosphere for working them. There is too much distS ilf the 
air. Every action is suspected and misinterpreted. And whilst we 
carry on a war of explanation and counter-explLation, the enemy Z 
the door is rejoicing and consolidating his forces. ^ 

I have t'herefore suggested that we should find out the !nwA«f 
common measure alnong all the political parties and invite thei all 
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to co-operate on the Congress platform lor aoMeving that commoii 
'measure. TMs' is the work of internal development witHotit wUoli 
there will be no effeotive external political pressure. The politicians 
who put the external work before the ioternah or who think (which 
is the samething) that the internal is too slow for them, should have 
the greatest freedom to develop their strength, but in my opinion, 
•this should he outside the Congress platform. The Congress must 
progressively represent the masses. They are as yet untouched by politics, 
They have no political consciousness of the type our politicians desire. 
Their politics are confined to communal adjustments. We must share 
their sorrows, understand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. 
With the pariahs we must be pariahs and see how we feel to clean 
the closets of the upper classes and have the remains of their table 
thrown at us. We must see how we like being in the boxes, miscalled 
houses, of the labourers of Bombay^’. 

With this end in view he then formulated the following proposals 

(1) The Congress should suspend all the boycotts except that of 
foreign cloth till the session of 1925, 

(2) The Congress should, subject to (l), remove the* boycott of 
Empire goods. 

(3) The Congress should confine its activity solely to the propaganda 
of hand-spinning and hand-spun khaddar, the achievement of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and in addition, its Hindu members^ activity to the removal 
of untouohability. 

(4) The Congress should carry on the existing national educational 
institutions; and if possible, open more and beep them independent of 
Government control or influence. 

(5) The four-anna franchise should be abolished and in its place the 
qualification for membership should be spinning by every member for 
half an hour per day and delivery to the Congress from month to 
month of at least 2000 yards of self-spun yarn, cotton being supplied 
where the member is too poor to afford it. 

Reason for changing the Constitution. 

'' It is necessary to say a word about the proposed radical change 
in the Congress constitution. I may be pardoned for saying that I am 
the principal author of the Congress constitution. It was intended to be 
the most democratic in the world, and if successfully worked, to bring 
Swaraj without more delay. But it was not so worked. We had not 
sufficient honest and able workers. It must he confessed that it has 
broken down in the sense in which it was intended. We never had 
QYen one crore of members on the roll. At the present nioment 
probably our nominal roll does not exceed two lacs for all India, 
And the vast majority of these too are as a rule not interested in 
our proceedings save for paying four annas and voting. But what we 
need is an effective, swift-moving, cohesive, responsive organisation 
containing intelligent, industrious national workers. Even if we are a 
few only, we should give a better account of oip'selv^s tlm*B a cuinb:^oiis 
and slow body with no mind of its own. The only • boycott proposed 
to be retained is that of foreign cloth and if we are to make it 
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successful, we can only do so by making the Congress ^fpr a time 
predominantly a spinners’ association. It will be a great ^ triumph ana 
a great demonstration, if we succeed in one constructive _ item of a 
striking magnitude. I hold that the only possible thing of the land is 
hand-spinniDg and hand-spun khaddar. 

“ The implications of my proposals are that— 

(a) The Swarajists should be free to organise themselves without 
any opposition from the Congress or No-changers. 

(b) The members of other political bodies should be invited and 
induced to join the Congress. 

(c) The No-changers should be precluded from carrying on any pro- 
•naeanda either direct or indirect against Council-entry. 


(d) Those who do not personally believe in one of the four boycotts 
will be free, without any disgrace whatsoever, to act as if they did 
not exist. Thus, non-co-operating lawyers will be free to resume practice 
if they chose, and title-holders, school masters &o. will be free to join 
the Congress and be eligible to the executive. 

“The scheme enables all the political parties to work unitedly for 
the internar development. The Congress presents a suitable opportunity 
for a conference of all political parties in and outside the Congress to 
frame a Swaraj scheme acceptable to all and for presentation to the 

Government. Personally I am of opinion that the time has cot arrived 
for any such presentation. I believe that it would increase our internal 
strength beyond expectation if we could all simply unite to make the 
foregoing constructive programme a success. But a large number of 
those who have hitherto led the country think otherwise. In any 
event a Swaraj scheme for the sake of ourselves is a necessity. As 

the reader will remember, I am in this matter a complete convert to 
Bahu Bhagwandas’s view. I would therefore join any such conference, 
if my presence was required, and assist at framing the scheme. The 
reason for insisting on this matter being treated as an activity outside 
the Congress is to keep the Congress purely for internal development 
for full one year. When we have achieved a measure of success 
commensurate with the task before us, the Congress may function for 
outside political activity.’’ 

M. Gandhi then observes that if the Swarajists refuse his proposals 
and if the whole fight is for capturing the Congress then he would 

hand over the Congress to the Swaiajists in their terms and leave them 
to work their Council programme unhampered, and at the same time ha 
would engage the No-changers solely on the constructive programme. 

He then concludes : 

“What I have sketched above is not conditions of surrender. Mine 
is an unconditional surrender. I would guide the Congress next year 
only if all parties wish me to. I am trying to see daylight out of 
this impenetrable darkness. I seem to see it dimly. But I may he 
still wrong. All I know is that there is no fight left in me.” 

This announcement fell as a bomb-shell in political circles. On the 4th 
September thd R6cepti(),n Committee of the Congress announced the name 
of M. Gandhi as • being elected as the President of the forthcoming 
CoBgress at Belgaum. It was strongly rumoured and feared that the 
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only man who could bring about a united Congress would now go out 
of. the^ Congress and retire from actice controversial ; politics* The. 
Swara-iist leaders, .Messrs* .Das and Nehrur; hept , up. \a ' mysterious silence 
but ...Mrs. Besarit at once - boldly .declared her acceptance ..of' M...,'Gaiidhfs 
proposals. She immediately issued the following declaration ^ ^ 

Dr. Besant's Views. 

'‘Mr, Gandhi has spoken out quite plainly in '' Young India ” as to 
the lines on ' which he desires to shape a United Congress. I, am, there- 
fore, free to state my side of the case, and the decision to ■ which I 
have come, in which my closest followers agree. 

'‘ Mr. Gandhi says that, in his opinion, 'the Congress Constitution 
has broken down. We have no electorate worth the name****.. We 
are therefore almost a self-appointed electorate and self-appointed re- 
presentatives/ The aspect of Satyagralia presented to the . public had 
been that of Civil Disobedience and NoirCo-operation. Ower this 
quarrels had arisen, ' There must be something on which we could 
all unite, and for the x)i’os 0 cution of which we could all meet UDder 
the same roof. The spinning wheel, unity between the different com- 
munities, and the removal by Hindus of untouchability^ on which all 
could unite/ 

"Mr. Gandhi suggested, when I met him in Bombay, that the Gon- 
gress should, for a year, suspend from its programme the constitution 
which had broken down— since it had not been carried out— NoirOo- 
Operatioii and Civil Disobedience, these being the things that divided 
us, and accept the three things he suggested, on which w^e could 
unite. Apart from these, we should be free to follow our own lines 
of political activity, but the Congress should be responsible only for 
the items he mentioned, these being obligatory on all Congressmen. 

"To the unity between communities and the removal of untouch- 

ability I agreed at once. In fact at the very beginning of the con- 

versation I had offered to work with him on these, and also on 
temperance, excluding picketing, which always led to violence sooner or later. 

Remained the spinning-wheel. As a village industry, including the 
hand-loom, I agreed with this and bad long used materials thus 

produced. I have long urged that the disappearance of village Indos- 
tries and of village self-rule and communal ownership of the village 
land, were the chief causes of the terrible poverty of the masses, and 

that the restoration of these was essential not only to prosperity but 

to Swaraj (See my lecture in 1913 on "village Industries and Self 

Government.”) But Mr. Gandhi desired more than this tlicoretiGal 
agreement; he wanted the Congressmen to spin for half an. hour a 
day, whatever his rank or profession. His reasons, put briefly, were 
There was a large number of hand-looms lying idle for want of yarns. 
The villagers— he had lived among them, were hopeless of any real Im- 
provement in their condition, and he wanted those who had no need 
to spin to set them an example, for it would give them hope of : 
practical sympathy, and also they would follow an example where 
they were too hopeless to obey a precept: no ^ne* was too busy to 
give half an hour a day to help in the redemption of the peasantry 

by working with them -at one thing. I remarked that I tmvelled ; 
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much, and could Dot,:',,c,arry a ' charka about with, me he, retorted 
triumphantly that a charfea was unnecessary,., and produced,, Ms ' own to 
show that it only needed ■ a twirligig less than a foot long, the use of 
which could be mastered in . ten or fifteen' minutes. ■ The reason .seemed 
to me cogent and, above all,, there was the question of a United Coir 
grass ; obviously there was no principle against spinning , for half an 
hour a day ; if ' only this stood between the Congress uiid myself. I 
would gladly agree to /'do my bit there being nothing I would 
not do to secure a United Congress, except a thing which I believe 
to be wrong. It is, of course, to be definitely understood that every 
one is 'to /be free to follow the political road to Swaraj that he 
believes to be best, i.e., to take myself, I continue to work as Pre- 
sident of the National Home Rule League and as General Secretary 
of the National Conference and Convention, for I am pledged to 
work for Swaraj—Dominion Home Rule— by obtaining a Constitution 
establisliing it as soon as possible, by constitutional means, and made 
by Indians : containing a clause giving power to amend it. I men- 
tioned this to Mr. Gandhi, and he said that he would like to 
take part in the discussion of such a Constitution and would 
be bound bj; the vote of the maiority. I asked him if I w^ere 
right in thinking that he had said that in the political field he 
meant by "Swaraj’* parliamentary Self-Government, and he said/ 
yes. ' 

"I am prepared to endorse the three proposals of M. Gandhi for 
the Congress programme for the coming year, and I will rejoin the 
Congress when those in authority also accept them on behalf of the 
Congress ; or, if there be no power to do this, then if the AlMndia 
Congress Committee will promise to put before the Belgaum Congress, 
as early ss possible, a resolution accepting them, so that I may be 
able, if I can reach Belgaum in time, to be present before the end 
of the Congress. It would be useless for me to go if the Congress 
should reject M, Gandhfs proposals, the only conditions on which I 
could re-enter it. 

"Would it be possible for each of the organised bodies which are 
working for Swaraj to elect, say, 20 persons from their officers and 
members to meet in a preliminary Conference at a central place, say, 
Allahabad, about the third week in November, under the presidency 
of a man not belonging to any party, to discuss and, if possible, agree 
on a draft outlining the form of Swaraj as they envisage it ; and to 
submit this draft to the several bodies which elected them for discus- 
sion and amendment 1 There are the All-India ^ Committee, 

the Liberal Federation, the National Convention, the Swarajya Party, 
the Muslim League. [The representatives of the National Home Rule 
Party are included in the National Convention.] The delegates of each 
of these organisations might usefully bring with them rough drafts as 
bases for discussion, and any suitable materials they may have. In 
January or in early February, the delegates should meet with the 
resolutions of the bodies they represent— several meet in Christmas 
week— on the dr<aft ^or drafts submitted to them, and draw up the 
final Draft Bill to be thrown into Parliamentary form by competent 
draughtsmen/’ 
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Suddeiilj^ however, these diplomatic attempts to bring about political 
a unity came to a dead-stop by a dramatic action of the Mahatma. 

It should he remembered that at this time there was a mighty 
wave of communal bitterness going round. Soon after the Delhi and 
Nagpur riots in July there came in quick sucoessioii the awful Hindu- 
Moslem riots at Gulbarga, Koliat and Lucknow (see p. 26). News of 
the grim tragedy at Kohat of the 1 0th September was coming only by bits* 
On the evening of the 17th September Mahatma Gandhi, who had come 
to Delhi in connection with the Hindu- '\IosIem riots, all unexpectedly 
and without consultation with any of Ms friends, took a vow to fast 
for 21 daj’S and issued the following statement with regard to it: — 

‘ The recent events have proved unbearabla for me. My helpless- 
ness is still more unbearable. My religion teaches me that whenever 

there is distress which one cannot remove, one must fast and pray, 

I have clone so in connection with my own dear o^nes. Nothing 
evidently that I say or write can bring the two communities together* 

I am therefore imposing on myself a fast of twenty-one clays commencing 
from today and ending on Wednesday, the 8fch October, I reserve the 

liberty to drink water with or without salt. It is both a panance and 

a prayer. As a penance I need not have taken the public into confidence. 
But I publish the fast as (let me hope) an effective prayer both to 
Hindus and Mussulmans, who have hitherto “worked in umsion, not to 
commit suicide. I respectfully invite the heads of all the communities^ 
including Englishmen, to meet and end this quarrel which is a disgrace 
to religion and humanity. It seems as if God has been dethroned. 
Let us I'einstate him in our hearts.' 

The foolish and unseemly quarrel in the name of religion, the pillage and 
rapine and incendiarism and loot, the barharous vandalism perpetrated 
in the Hindu-Moslem inots at Delhi, Kohat, Gulbarga and elsewhere, 
and more specially the desecration of temples and outrage on women, 
broke the Mahatma's heart, and as is characteristic with him, ha took 
the sin of his countrymen on his own head and undertook a severo 
penance. The news sent a thrill of concern and anxiety throughout 
the country, and when everything else failed, this single act of the 
Mahatma served to arrest the attention of all communities, not excludiog the 
.Europeans, to ■ the ' one problem of Hindu-Miislim unity. Everything, that-. 
■ was possible to dissuade him from this resolve was done but in vain. 

• As he himself explained, he was responsible for iioirco-oporation which 
had set free the vast energy of the people, and 

I must find a remedy if the energy proved self-desfcractlve.. my res- 

ponsibility is clearly somewhere. I was violently shalvsn by Ametiii, Sambhal and 
Oulbarga. I was writhing in deep pain and yet I had no remedy. The news of 
Sobat set the smouldering mass afiame. 

‘‘Something had to be done. I passed two nights in restlessness and pain. On 
Wednesday (the 17th) I knew the remedy. I must do pcnaflce., ..My penance 
is the prayer of a bleeding heart for forgiveness lor sins unwittingly commit- 
ted. .......My fast is a matter between Grod and myself. ’When man wants 
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to aialie up witli liis Mate he does not consult a third party.,. .1 am striv- 
ing to bfcouie the best ctment between the two commanities.,.,. I must prove 


to the Mussalmans that 1 love them as well as I love the Hindus. My religion 
teaches me to love all equally. My fast is among other things meant to qualify 
me for achieving that equal and selfless love. 

The immediate effect of this anBouncement ■ was that the Shiidhi 
and Saiigathao movement of the' Hindus was suspended, and so too the 
' -coiintermiovemerit of the Moslems. And more ' than these, the -press 
campaign of the respective , communities maligning' and vituperating 
their opponents was shamed into silence. 'Even the die-hard European 
press subdued their usual calumniating style in' writing, about Indians, 
and, on the whole, an ‘ atmosphere’V as if of a great national calamity was 
created. The Mahatma was then staying at Delhi as the guest of M. Mahomed 
Ali. All persuasions unavailing M. Mahomed Ali, Haldm Aimal Khan 
and Swami Shradlianand issued an invitation to some 200 all-india 
leaders of all parties and communities to meet at Delhi in a Conference. 
The following telegraphic message was broadcasted — 

'Moved by the daily growing proportion of Hindu-Musiim dissensions 
Mahatma Gandhi has begun twenty- one days’ fast by way of penance 
and prayer. Corisideiirig all that the Hindus and Mussalmans and his 
other Gountryfhen owe to him, and the world^s great need of such a 
man, you can well realize what we stand to lose if (God forbid j 
anything untoward should happen . Considering the length of the fast 
and his shattered health, who can under-rate the risk ? It is therefore 
necessary for us all to decide immediately what we can do in these 
,21 days to retrieve the situation and relieve the Mahatma’s agony of 
distress. Please join the Conference here on the 23rd September and 
bring with you whosoever may help. Wire arrival, Secretary Provincial 
Congress Committee, Delhi.’ 

To^ this appeal' there was a ; ready ■ .response from all over the 
country . Not only men attached to the Congress but many liberals and 
some Englishmen readily gave their assent and . altogether ,some; 300' 
peoples came over to Delhi. The most remarkable figure was that of 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, aiid the made commendable efforts 

to rally the Europeans. With the single exception of the Calcutta European 
Association which declined to send representatives, the response from 
the European quarter was remarkable for its spontaneity. The Conference 
at last met on the 26tb September, instead of on the 23rd as announced 
before, to suit the convenience of delegates. 

Prayers were offered at many xiaces of worship ali over* the 
country for the life of the Mahatma and for the success of the 
Conference. Plven Christian Churches joined and special prayers were 
offered at the Holy Communion on 'behalf of the “Unity Conference.'' 
The Metropolitan of India himself conducted the prayers in Delhi. 
It was indeed the power of prayer that the Mahatma ■ wanted to invoke., 
But at the beginning of the Conference the ■ partisan bitterness was 
there, and even though it gradually gave place to a general feeling 
of good-will, the Conference ended by passing a set of resolutions as 
giveii^iii the foltowfiTg pages. But what was really w^anted was 
as the Mahatma himself Vas doing- -repentance for the foUies 

^^ommitted or permitted. 
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The Unity G o n f e r e n c e . 

DELHI— 26TH SEPTEMBER 1924. 

The “UNITY CONPEEENOE” commenced its session at 3 o’clock 

on tlie 26th September in the Sungani Theatre, DalM. N’early three 
hundred delegates attended. The Hall was well decorated with mottos 
in English, Urdu and Hindi. Just above the President's dais was in- 
scribed Rousseau s dictum : Man was born free, but he is everywhere 

in chains.^’ Among the other mottos were' — '^There Is no redemption 
for India without liberty"; Swaraj without Hindu-Musllm nnity is 
impossible"; 'SSelf-Govornment is the goal of our political ambition" ; 
‘^No Swarai without any unity and no unity without love"; “Spiritual 
force is the greatest force"; “Charka is our maohine gun" etc. On the 
dais there was a large size enlargement of Mahatma Gandhi's portrait. 

Among those who were seated on the dais were Dr. Besant, Mrs. 

Naidu, Sarala Devi Chaudrani, Mrs. Anusuya Bai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. C. E. Das and Swami Shradhanand. Among the invited members 

there were the Metropolitan of India, Rev. King and Rev. Tilt of the 

Cambridge Mission, Principal Cannon Davis, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mrs. 
Stanner, Mr. H. B. L. Polak, Hon. Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Hon, 
Mr. Vedamiirthi, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, Messrs, Andrews, S, K. 
Nariman, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Ghiiitamarii and other prominent 
leaders. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI opened the proceedings with a prayer for the 
long life of Mahatma Gandhi and everyone present prayed according to 
his own faith. Mr. Mahomed Ali, as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, welcomed the delegates. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali said that their quarrels were petty in the ex- 
treme and were very often under the name of religion. All the bitter- 
ness, rancour and ill-will between the communities had unfortunately crept 
in the name of religion. Their quarrels had nothing to do with religion. 
No patched-up peace would suit the present condition of the country. 
He believed in everyone following his own religion and not attempting to 
impose his religious obligations upon others. He firmly believed that 
toleration was the solution for the evil In 1920, he said, they all 

thought that unity was a solid fact, and out of that ur3ity they expected 
to grow true national progress. But they were wrong iti their opinion. 
He wondered how many of its rights each community was p) repared to 
surrender in favour of the other. By surrender he did not mean 

surrender of religious obligations. No community could make a demand 

on another community to surrender any of its rights, and if such a 
demand was made there would be no peace in this land. The sur- 

render was to bo optional and self-imposed. In religion there was no 
compulsion, there was no common denominator. No Musalman could 
force his convictions on non-Moslems, and no non-Moslem could force his 
convictions on a Musalman. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was then |)^<3P<>sed to the chair, 

Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru' read’ to the Conference a large number of 
messages received from all parts of the country meetings were 

held to pray lor Hindu-MusHra unity and for the long life of Mahatma 
19 - • 
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Craiadlii* Messages from prominent in 0 n'': '''wisMeg success to the Con** 
larence and expressing inability to attend 'were also read* 

Th0 following letter from the Metropolitan of India was read to the Conference 

My dear Maliatma Gandhi, 

I have read with deep concern the message which you have published a-n- 
nouncine your fast. With the distress of mind which has prompted your action 
I have every sympathy and pray God that your sujSering may achieve the purpose 
■which has prompted it and lead men of both parties to seek a true basis of 

unity and peace. I would urge you to consider that your fast itself cannot 

provide The basis of such a unity though it may stir men to seek it and that 
having, as I believe, accomplished this purpose you should abandon it. While 
in the cause of the right, man should be ready to suffer even unto death at 
the bandy of others, because the laying down of his life may be the most effective 
means of assuring triumph of right, I would remind you that the weapon wbica 
threatened your life is wielded by your own hands, not those of others, and if 

fatally used calculated to estrange rather than conciliate. As a Bishop who 

at his consecration was pledged to get forward quietness, love and peace among 
all men, I have welcomed the invitation to take part in the Conference on Friday 
next. May this effort at conciliation which your action has called forth be abun- 
dantly fruitful in good to India and may it suffice to convince that your fast has 
accomplished its true end. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU in bis presidential address, wbicb be 
delivered both in Urdu axid English, said that he felt that he was not 
in his own ;pkce and that he was usurping the place of another and 
that other was Mahatma Gandhi. They had met there in conference 
under the shadow of a great national humiliation. On the one hand 
they had internecine quarrels resulting in bloodshed, plunder, rapine and 
desecration of places of worship and on the other the one man to 
whom India owed all her present awakening was not present there, for 
he was fasting as a penance, not for any of his own sins, but for 
sins of the land. Meetings of Hindus and Musaalmans have been held 
all over the country and resolutions passed during the last few years. 
He would not say that these resolutions were not acted upon; all that 
■was done during the last 20 years had come to nothing. 

He then read the statement of Mahatma Gandhi which was issued 
a couple of days ago and appealed to the House to help him to con- 
duct the proceedings in the spirit of that message. If it was only the 
question of passing resolutions then they need not have met at all. It 
was a question of searching their own hearts and asking themselves 
whether they were keeping up to the principles laid down by Mahatma 
Gandhi. If anybody in the Conference disagreed with those principles 
for communal unity laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, it was his clear 
duty to retire from the Conference, and if there were a considerable 
number of people who disagreed with his principles of unity then it 
was high time for them to say good-bye to all hopes of unity. 

Pt. Motilal then moved the following resolution : — 

This Confeience places on record its deep grief and concern at the fast 
which Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken. This Conference is emphatically of opinion 
that the utmost freedom of conscience and rpligion is essential, and condemns any 
desecration of places of worship to whatsoever faith they may belong, and any 
persecution or punishment of any person for adopting or reverting to any faith, 
and further condemns any attempts by compulsion to convert people to one's faith 
or to secure or to enfoiQc one's own religious observances at the cost of the rights of 
others. The memfes of the. Conference assure Mahatma Gandhi and pledge them- 
selves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce these principles and to condemn 
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any deviation from these even under provocation. The Conference farther, autho 
the President to convey personaily to Mahatma G-andhi the solemn assurance of 
this conference that Mahatma Gandhi should immediately break his fast in order 
to permit this Conference to have the benefit of his co-oparation, advice and gfuidance 
in deciding. \ upon the ' speediest . means 'of' effectively .checking, the evil \vh2cl1 is fast 
'.oversprea.ding: .'the country. '. 

In moving the resolution wMoh, ha said, was in agreement with 
the principles laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru appealed 
to the House to pass the resolution unariimously. He begged the 
House to authorise him to take this resolution to Mahatma Q-aodhl 
and pray to' Mm to break his fast and come and help them in the 
deliberations of the Conference. He did not believe that Mahatma 
Gandhi could easily be persuaded to break Ms fast before the completion 
of 21 days, even if the Hindus and Mussalmans could demonstrate 
immediately their absolute agreement in all vital matters : yet it w^ould 
impart new strength to him to sustain the fast 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

After some discussion about the election of members to the Sub- 
jects Committee, it was decided to appoint a small committee consis- 
ting of the President, Moulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya, Abul Kalam Azad, and Lala Lajpat Rai to select 80 members 
out of those attending the Conference to form the Subjocfs Committee 
of the Conference. 

The Subjects Committee. 

Next day, SEPTEMBER 27th, the following ladies and gentlemen were 
nominated to form the Subiects Committee of the Unity Oonferenoe : 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shraddhanand, Moulana Mahomed Ali, G. E. 
Nariman, Sardar Mangal Singh, Dr. S. K. Dutta, Most Re vd. the Metro- 
politan, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. Chikode, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq Saheb 
of Quadian, Mufti Kifayatullah Saheb, Pandit Hlrdayanath Kunzru, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Bindayai Sharma, Khawaja 
Hassan Nizami, Lala Hansraj, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. C. E. Das, C. Eajagopalachariar, Babu 
Eajendra Prasad, Dr. B. 8, Moonjee, Mr. N. G. Kelkar, Syed Sul email 
Nadvi, Mahomed Shah Hussein Ahmed, Dr. M, A. Ansari, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr. M. E. Jayakar, Dr. Kitchlew, Moulana Shaukat Ali, 
Messrs. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Mahmud, Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpande, Arthur Moore, 0. Y. Chintamani, T, A. K. Sherwani, 
Purshottamdas Tandon, Eai Kedarnath Saheb, Pirzada Mahomed Hussein, 
Vithalbhai Patel, Bahu Bhagwan Das Ramchandra of Delhi, B. F. Barucha, 
S. M, Paranjpyo, Chaudhri Mahomed Abdulla Khan, Manzar Ali Sokhta, 
Pandit Harihar Singb Shastri, Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, Dr. 
Muralilal Sunderlal, Sarala Devi Chaudhrani, P. D. Kakkar of Lucknow, 
Nawab Syed Mehdi Hussein, Syed Jalib of Lucknow, Syed Zabur Ahmed 
of Lucknow, Moulana Ranbir Ahmed of Deoband, Ilaji Jao Mahomed 
of Peshawar, Amir Bhamwar of Peshawar, Manilal Kothari, Dr. Choitram, 
Professor Euchiram Shahani, Raja Rampal Singh, Pandit Gokarnafcfa 
Misra, Professor Vaman Patnaik, Bandit Nekiram Sharma, Lala Dun? 
Chand of Lahore, Chaudhari, Raghbir Narayan Slnglr, Shanker^Lal 
Banker, George Joseph, Hafiz Abdul Aziz of Delhi, Shivaprasad Gupta, 
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Lala Dhanpat Rai oi Jagraon, Khawaja '. AMiil , Majid and a gentleman 
from Kohat to be nominated by Pandit Malaviya. 

The Secretaries were M, Sabeb Qureshi and. Mr* Jawaharlal Nehru* 

On this day the Subjects Committee met at 8 oelock at the Sangham 
Theatre. The visitors’ galleries were packed and most members of the 
Committee were present. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, President of the Conference, announced that 
he had visited Mahatma Gandhi and delivered the message oi the Con- 
ference to Mm. Mahatma Gandhi appreciated it greatly. He was pleased 
with the resolution, and said that his intention was to produce the state 
of mind w^hich had resulted in the resolution. He said, however, that his fast 
did not depend on this. That was a penance. But he wished to assure 
the members of the Conference that he did not intend to kill himself 
by his fast. If at any time the doctors assured him that his life was 
in danger by the continuation of the fast, he would break the fast, 
but the danger of life was not imminent. He would like to keep the 
fasti for the full period of 21 days. 

The President then invited general remarks on the present situation. 
Among those who spoke were the Metropolitan of India, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Dr. pesant, Swami Shraddhanand and Moulana Mufti KifayatuUah, 

Dr. WESTCOTT made, a touching speech, emphasising the brotherhood 
of man and the necessity for toleration. All religions taught men to 
respect other human beings and the necessity for toleration was much 
greater in India, where there were so many different religions and 
communities. 

Mrs, BESANT who followed him made an eloquent appeal for 
unity. In her flowing robes and silvery hair she looked a most 
impressive figure and her speech had a wonderful effect. 

Pandit M. MALAVIYA, who was the next to speak was clear and 
to the point. He laid emphasis on the fact that the only basis of 
settlement between the different communities is that all places of worship 
should be considered equally sacred and the honour of women should 
be held above communal distinctions. Quoting from the Vedas and 
the Quoran he emphasised the underlying unity of religions and the 
brotherhood between man and man preached by all religions. 

Moulvi KIFAYATULLAH, the President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
also spoke in the same strain. He was questioned about the law of 
apostasy as to whether it was not a point of Islamic Law that a Muslim 
who was converted should be punished with death. The Maulvi held 
that the law was applicable only to Islamic countries. 

Among other speakers at the Conference were the Editor of the 
‘^Statesman’ whose speech was much appreciated, Mr, Hansraj, who 
represented the Arya Samajists point of view, Mr. Nariman and Swami 
Shradhanand. 

The Committee adjourned at 11-30 to meet again at 3 P, M. when 
after a prolonged discussion, it unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution moved by Maulana Shaukat Ali. This resolution w^as to be moved 
in the open Conference next day. 

This Conference deplores the dissensions and quarrels that are now going on 
between Hindus and Mahomedans in several places in India resulting in loss of 
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life;, the burBiDg and plunder of property, and the desecration of temples. The 
Conference regards tliem as barbarous and contrary to religion. The Conference 
tenders its warm sympathy to the sufferers. 

This Conference is of opinion that it is unlawful and irieligions for a 
person to take the law into his own hands by way of retaliation or punishment. 
The Conference is of opinion that ail differences, no matter of what nature 
should be referred to the arbitrator, or if that be impossible even to a Court of Law. 

This was the 1st resolution of the Conference. 

Pandit MOTILAL, the President, said that he had received a ielitap : 
from Mahatma Gandhi written and- signed in his own hand. - ^ 
the letter to the Committee and it ran as follows: 

The Mahatma’s Letter, 

Dear Motilalji. 

“Moved by affection and pity, the Conference guided by you has passed the 
resolution kindly read to me last nischt. I would ask you to assure the 
meeting that, if I could have complied with its wishes, I would gladly have 
done so; but I have examined and re-examined myself and find it is not poMible 
for me to recall the fast. My religion teaches me that a promise once made or a 
vow once taken for a worthy object may not be broken. As you know, my life 
has been regulated on that basis for more than forty years. The causes of the 
fast are much deeper than I can explain in this note. For one thing I am expressing 
my faith through this fast, Non-co-operation was not conceived in hateedor ill-will 
towards a single Englisliman. Its non-violent character was intended to conquer the 
Bngiisbman by our love. Not only has it not resulted in that consequence, but 
the energy generated by it has brought about hatred and ill- will against one 
another amongst ourselves. It is knowledge of this fact which has weighed me down 
and imposed this irrevocable penance upon me. The fast, therefore, is a matter 
between G-od and myself and I would therefore not only ask you to forgive me 
for not breaking it but would ask you even to encourage and pray for me that it 
may end sue lessf ally. I have not taken up the fast to die; but I have taken it 
up to live a better and a purer life for the service of the country and God. If, 
therefore, I reach a crisis, of which humanly speaking I see no possaibiliby 
whatsoever, when the choice lies between death and food, I shall certaiaiy break 
the fast ; but Doctors Ansari add Abdul Eahaman, who arc looking after mo with 
the greatest attention and care, will tell you that £ am keeping wouderfully fresh.- 
I \vouId therefore respectfully urge the meeting to transmute all the personal 
affection of which the resolution is an index into a solid, earnest and true work 
for the unity for which the Conference has met. 

Tours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M'. K. Gandhi , 

The Committee then passed the fcliird resoiiitiou appoiatiiig a 
National Pauchayat Board. (See Page 155.) 

DELHI— 28m SEPTEMBER 1924 

The Subjects Committee met again the next momiiig, September 
28 th, and., resumed diseussion of the resolution relating to the respective 
rights and duties of the members of the various communities. The discus'" 
.sioii lasted several ■ hours and .eventually a sub-committee, .-coiisisbing . of., 
eleven' members, was formed to^ consider the .various , resolutions. .proposed ■ 
and - prepare, ^ if necessary,- . a . ne.w-.- draft. The sub-comoiittee eonsisted of 
the ■■ 'following. : members : —Hakim - .Ajinal ^ Khan, The Most Rev. the 
Metropolitan of India, Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Mahomed All, Swami 
Shradhanandj Babu Bhagavandas, Pandit Madan #Mo^aii Malaviya, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mufti Kifayatiilla, Mr. C, Raiagopalaofeari, 
Dr. Mooiije and the President. 

20 
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It was arranged' that the Subjeci® OosMiaittee would not meet till 
'this smb-committee had coBclnded its deliberations and that the main 
ConferaBc® would not meet till the Subjects 'Committee had considered 
and passed the resolutions recommended by the sub^committea. Accordingly 
the snb-commlttee met in camera and after prolonged deliberation drafted 
'Certain resolutions. 

On the 29th the Subjects Committee .considered these resolutions. - 
The discussion lasted from 11 a. m. to about T1 p. m. almost without a 
break. Of the ten clauses of the main resolution (Resolution No. 4 below) 
the committee passed two clauses and '/.'.■adjourned disoussion on the 
third clause relating to cow^-slaiighter till -the ...next day. 

Next day, September 30th, the same discussion was continued. The 
purposelessness of these discussions in the 'committee was amazing. 
Many hours were wasted on wordy warfare and reasonable people were 
surprised that so much theology should be flung at the country when 
the %hol6 world was watching. Thus the ' clause' recommending to the 
Mussalmans to reduce cow-slaughter took many hours of discussion 
and finally could not be passed. Strong criticisms were expressed at the 
irresponsible way the committee was dragging on while the general 
conference was kept waiting. The result was . that many leading men 
left Delhi in disgust. If the whole conference consisting of the three 
hundred and odd people had converted itself into a committee the 
whole matter would have been easy. 

Eventually the resolutions that emerged from the Subjects Oom- 
■‘inittae were as follows: — 

Besolntion No, 4 :“-(See page 156.) 

EesolafcioE No. 5 This Conference is of opinioa that a section of the Press, 
tpecially m the north, is responsible for increasing the tension between the different 
communities by publishing wild exaggerations reviling each other’s religion and by 
e^ery means fomenting prejudice and passion. The conference condemns such writ- 
ings and appeals to the public to stop their patronage of such new'spapers and 
pamphlets, and advises the central and local panchayats to supervise such writings 
and from time to time to publish correct versions, 

Ecsolution No. 6 : — It having been represented to this Conference that in certain 
places acts of impropriety have been committed in relation to mosques, the Hindu 
members of this conference condemn such acts if and w* herever committed, 

Eesolution No. 7 ;—The Hindu and Muslim members of this Conference call upon 
their co-religionists to extend the same tolerance to the minor communities of India 
such as the Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, Budhisfcs, Jains, Israelites, etc. as has been 
extended by them to each other and to deal with them in all questions of communal, 
inteicoure with justice and generosity. 

Eesolution No. 8; — This Conference is of opinion that attempts on behalf of 
members of one community to boycott members of any other community and te 
©top social, or commercial relations with them made in certain parts of the country 
are reprehensible, and are an effective bar to the promotion of good relations 
between the various communities in India. The Conference, therefore, appeals to all 
communities to avoid any such boycotts and exhibitions of ill-will. 

Eesolution No. 9 This Conference calls upon the men and women of all communities 
throughout the country to offer daily prayers . during the last critical week of the 
Mahatmaji’s fast, and to organise mass meetings on the 8th October in every town 
and village, to express the nation’s thankfulness to the Almighty and to pray that 
the spirit of good-will and brotherliness may pervade and unite all communities 
©I India, and that Che principles of full religious toleration and mutual good-wili 
declared in this Conference may be adopted and given effect to by members of 
all communities in India, 
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Ft. NEHRU MOVES RESOLUTIONS 
DBim—lST OCTOBER 1924. 

After an adjournment of four days, during wHoli tlie Su’yects Oommitte© 
was busy discussing th© draft ■resolutions, ' th© Unity Conference met 
oil October 1st at 5 o'clock in the evening in the Sungam Theatre* Owing 
to the inconYenience caused by the long adjournment, several representa- 
tives, including the Most Rev. the Metropolitan in India, Mr. Chinta- 
mani, some members of the Legislative' Assembly and others who cam® 
from distant parts, had already left Delhi for home. There was, how- 
ever, still a large number present, and soma new arrivals were added 
to the .number. 

Pandit Motilai NEHRU, the President, briefly explained the delay in 
bringing the draft resolutions before the open Oonfereiice. He said that 
the resolutions had been fully discussed in the Subjects Committee, 
which consisted of about 80 members and was fully representative. A 
resolution passed by that body must be acceptable to the open Con- 
ference, and he considered that further discussion would bo superfluous. 
He moved the following Resolution (No. 2) from the chair : — > 

This Conference deplores the dissensions and quarrels that are now going on 
between Hindus and Moslems in several places in India, resulting in loss of life, 
burning and plunder of property, and desecration of temples. The UonfeTence regards 
them as barbarous and contrary to religion. The Conference tenders its warm 
sympathy to the suflEerers. 

This Conference is of opinion that it is unlawful and irreligious for any 
person to take the law into his own hands by way of retaliation or punishment. 
The Conference is of opinion that all differencejs, no matter of what nature 
whatsoever, should be referred to arbitration and, “if that be impossible, e^en to a 
court of law. 

The resolution was passed unanimously and without discussion, 

A Central National Panchayat. 

The next resolution (No, 3) which was also passed unanimously, 
without discussion, was as follows 

There shall be a Central National Panchayat of not more than 15 persons, 
with power to organise and appoint local panchayats, in consultation with the local 
representatives of the different communities, to enquire into and settle all disputes 
and differences, including recent occurrences, where necessary and desirable. The. 
said National I’anchayat shall have power to frame rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out this resolution. 

The Conference appoints the following to act as the Central National Pan* 
chayat, with power to add to their number up to 15, and to co-opt local representa- 
tives as additional members : Mahatma Gandhi (Chairinan), Hakim Aimal Khan, Mr. 
G-. K. Nariman (Parsce), Dr. S. K. Dutta (Christian) and Master Suridar Singh 
Lyailpuri (Sikh). 

Id putting this resolution to the vote the President said that it 
was originally proposed to appoint 1 5 members to constitute the National 
Panchayat, but at present --only six ' appointed,' with power to co- 

opt up to 15 and to add local men as occasion might arise. 

Moiil. Abul Kalam Azad's name was suggested as a substitute for 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, in case he was unable to attend owing to ill- 
health, but Hakim Ajinal Khan agreed to serve so far as his health 
;i>0rihitt6d. " « 

Religious Toleration. 

Resolution No. 4, which had been adopted by the Subjects Committee, 

2o(in) 
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was tlaen laid l)efor0 the Confereice, and further discussion was adjourned. 
It mns ai follows 

With a view to giving effect to the general principles for promoting better 
relations between the various communities of India laid dow^n in Besolubion No. 1 
{passed on the first day of the Conference), and to secure full toleration of all 
faiths and religious practices, this Conference records its opinion: 

(a) That every individual . or group shall have full liberty to hold and give 

•expression to his or their belief and to follow any religious practice with due 
regard to the feelings of others and 'Without interfering with their rights. In no 

■case may such individual or group revile the founders, holy persons, or tenets of 

any other faith. 

(b) That all places of worship, of whatever faith or religion, shall be con- 
sidei’fcl sacred and inviolable, and shall on no account be attacked or desecrated, 
whether as a result of provocation or by way of retaliation for sacrilege of the 
same nature, it Bhall be the duty of every citizen of whatever faith or religion, 
to prevent such attack or desecration as far as possible and where such attack or 
desecration has taken place, it shall always be promptly condemued. 

(c) (I) That Hindus must not expect that the exercise of the right of cow- 

slaughter by Moslems can or wilt be stopped by the use of force, resolution of 
a local body, act of the Legislature, or order of the Court, but only by mutual 

consent, and must trust to the good sense of Blosiems and the establishment of 

better relations between the two communities to create deeper respect for their 
feelings. (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall unsettle or affect any local custom 
or agreement between the two communities already in existence, nor will it autho- 
rise cow-slaughter in a place where it has not taken place before, (3) Any dispute 
of facts should be settled by the National I’anchayafc formed under Besolution No. 3, 

i-, „l4) ‘Cow slaughter shall not take place in a way offensive to the religious sentiments 
■ of the Hindus, (6) The Moslem members of the Conference hereby call upon their 
co-religionists to do everything in their power to reduce cow-slaughter. 

(d) (1) That Moslems must not expect to stop Hindu music near or in front 
of mosques by force, resolution of a local body, act of a Legislature, or order of 
a court, except by mutual consent, but must rely upon the good sense of Hindus 
to respect their feelings, (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall unsettle or 
affect any local custom or agreement between the two communities already in exis- 
tence, nor shall it authorise the playing of music in front of mosques where it 
has not been played before. Any dispute with regard tf> the latter shall be 
referred for settlement to the National Panchayat formed under Resolution No. 3. 
(3) The Hindu members of this Conference call upon their co-reiigionist-s to avoid 

. playing music before mosques in such a manner as to disturb congregational 
... prayers.' 

(e) (1) That Moslems must not expect to stop, by force, resolution of a local 
body, act of Legislature, or order of a court, except by mutual consent, the 
performance of arii, or the playing of music, including the blowing of shankhas^ 
by Hindus during worship and on other occasions in their houses or temples or 
public places at any time, even if the house or temple in question is situated in 
close proximity to a mosque, but they should trust to the good sense of the 
Hindus to accommodate them. (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall upst't 
or affect any local custom or agreement between the two communities already in 
existence. Any dispute of facts should be settled by the National Panchayat 
formed under resolution No. 3. 

(f) That Moslems are at liberty to chant Azm or offer prayers in their own 
houses or in any mosque or public place not set apart for the religious observance 
of any other community. 

(g) (1) That where the slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permis- 
sible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter, 
whether by jatka, beli or zioni, (2) Wherever there is any dispute regarding the 
sale of any kind of meat in a particular locality or quarter, it shall be referred 
for settlement to the Local Panchayat. 

(h) That every" individual is at liberty, to follow any faith and to change it 
whenever he so wills, and shall not, by reason of such change of faith, render 
himself liable to any punishment or persecution at the hands of the followers of 
thh Taith renounced by him. 
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That every irs dividual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert aiiothe 

by argument or persuation, but must not attempt to do so, or prevent its being 

done by force, fraud or other unfair means, such as the offering of material 
inducanent. Persons under 16 years of age should not be converted, unless it be 
along with their parents or guardians. If any person under 16 years of age is 
found stranded without his parents or guardians by persons of another faith, 

he should be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be 

no secrecy about any conversion or re*conversion. 

(3) That no comnmnity should attempt to stop by force the construction of 
a new place of worship by a member of another community on his ovn land, 
but such new place of worship should be built at a reasonable distance from an 
existing place of worship of any other community. 

Lala LAJPAT EAI, who was invited by the President to mako pre- 

limiriary remarks on resolution No. 4 , said that he had just returned from 

Europe where he did not find religious strife in siich a state as it was 
in India. No other European country was so poor as India was to-day. 
He had seen the mill labourers of Bombay living in places unfit for 
human habitation. The loovorty of India was due to their ow'ii 
intern ecine quarrels. Although they were numerically strong, they could 
not boast of any strength as they were still slaves. They could not 
boast of their spiritualism as long as they quarrelled with ^ each other. 
Mahatma Gandhi preached spiritualism, and there was not a man in Europe 
who did not know him or respect him. The failure of norco-opera* 
tion was due to the fact that the foundation stone of the moYement, 
namely HindirMoslem unity, had been shaken. They were themselves 
responsible for the disunion, though the third party too had accen- 
tuated such a disunion. Both the Hindus and Musalmans should boldly 
confess their responsibility. There was to-day a section of the Press 
which was spreading communal discord, hut they must positively 
stop reading the poisonous columns of such papers. They could not 
speak of Asiatic federation before they could free their own country. 
Unless they uprooted religious strife they would not attain liberty. 
He was sorry to say that there was an agency in Europe which, not 
only through newspaper columns but also by means of pictures, the 
theatres, the kinema and pamphlets, was trying to put before the 
whole of Europe a very wTong picture of Indian life. The lower 
type of Indian life was presented to Europeans, and it was said 
these people claimed Swaraj for India. It was his opinioii that the Hindus 
and Moslems had a mutual distrust ' of each other. The Hindus /were, 
afraid of a Moslem Raj and .the ' Musalmans wore , equally 'afraid, of an 

Hindu majority. It was the duty of the Hindus to meet Moslems in 

terms of equality. 

Speaking of the Hindu Sangathan, he said that the Hindus were 
physically weak, and if there was a movement for developing their 
bodies it should not be looked upon wnth mistrust. The Hindis on 
their part should neither he aggressive nor provocative. There was 
nothing to be afraid of in Sangathan or the Moslem Tan 5:in move-* 
ments. The present strife was a quarrel of cowards. It would ba 
better for both parties to fight like men than disgrace their nama by 
dastai'dly acts. He regretted that for the last five days they had 
wasted their time in discussing the masjids and temples. If he were 
left alone he would support ■ the resolution that some young friend 
of his suggested, that no mosques and temples should be built -iii 
future. It was not the temples 'of the Hindus that saved India from the 
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Moslem invasion, nor was it the mos'q.ties of the Mnsalmans that, saved 
them from European conquest. They should enthrone God in their 
hearts. They would never be free if their ■quarrels about mosques and;':. 
temples were; not: ended. If . they were to continue quarrelling, the ' ■' ^ 
Hindus^ ^ ^ .were confined ' to India would never see the gates of", 
freedom;,: while the ■Mahomedans would only , help ■ in enslaving other r 
Islamic countries. He had visited a part of, Jaziratml-Arah, where he had 
seen that not only were Arabs being enslaved, but there it was that 
the iinhs of slavery of Indian Musalmans were being tightened. They 
were fighting for communal representation and service, and the third 
party was pleased to see them breaking each others’ heads. He warned 
the Musalmans that if they did not help India to free herself, Islam 
in Africa would be in great danger. It was absolutely necessary to 
free their country first by their own efforts. He has seen ditferent 
nations and communities in other parts of the world living side by side 
in common brotherhood, and he hoped that similar conditions would 
prevail in India for ever. 

^ Work of Subjects Committee. 

Hakim AJMAL KHAN, who was absent at the meetings of the 
Subjects Committee owing to ill-health, said that the work of the Subjects 
Committee of the Conference was fit to be included in the future 
history of India. Communal strife had weakened their strength and 
morals. Many people, while strongly condemning these quarrels, were 
taking part in one way or another. The first and foremost question 
before the Hindus and Musalmans was to attain Swaraj. The past history 
of those great communities was glorious, but what of the present 1 
Asia was trying to free herself from the domination of Europe, and 
India was an essential part of Asia. He asked what part they had 
played in the awakening of Asia. The only thing they had to their credit 
was communal strife. He considered that the duties of Musalmans towards 
Hindus were great, and if Hindus did not advance towards Swaraj it 
was the duty of the Musalmans to help them. So long as India did 
liot enjoy complete freedom, Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt, Turkey and 
Jazirat-uhArab could not be made free. The Musalmans would not he 
doing any service to the cause of Islam if they continued to quarrel 
in the manner they had done in the name of religion. Religion 
should be put aside in these quarrels. They should not drag religion 
into them. They should fight against all satanic influence. Islam taught 
them not only to free themselves hut to help their neighbours to 
attain freedom. He was glad that after five day’s deliberation they 
had come to an understanding, but they must remember the mere 
passing of resolutions would not help them. It was a change of heart 
and spirit that was wanted, and which they had shown in their deli- 
berations. They must forget all incidents of the past and prepare 
themselves for the attainment of Swarai which was their goal He 
hoped that the spirit of toleration displayed in the Subjects Committee 
would be copie.d i« the open Conference and outside. If there re- 
mained a few differences still unsettled they w^ould settle them when 
India attained Swaraj. 

The Conference adjourned till the next day. 
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Next day, October 2iid, the Unity Conference met at 4 p. m. to 
consider the remaining resolutions. 

Amendments Deprecated. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in placing before the Conference the resolir 
tions adopted by tbe Subjects Committee, said that all the resolutions 
^ proposed ■ to . be moved in the Conference were passed in the Subjects 
Committee with the mutual consent of the members of both communities 
and he hoped that the resolutions would be passed in open Conference 
ill the same . spirit. He had received two amendments, one from a 
Hindu about the question of /‘arti'' and another from a Musalman 
on the question of oow-slaughter. He would not permit these amend- 
ments to be moved, unless the majority of the community to which the 
movers belonged supported the amendments, but he would all the same 
give an opportunity to the movers to justify the necessity for the 
amendments. He then briefly outlined the purpose for which the Ooir 
ference had met They did not come there as representatives of 
different commmhties but as men with a following and influence in the 
country. Therefore, he appealed to them to go bach to their homes 
and try to spread the spirit of the resolutions they had agreed to. 
He thought that without such an attempt on the part of •the members 
the purpose of the Conference would fail. These resolutions did not 
cover all that had caused dissensions between the oommunities 

but they had dealt sufficiently with all important questions that stood in 
the way of reconciliation. 

The President then separated the two communities into two different, 
groups to find out the support which each community would give to 
the movers of the two amendments. He next asked Pandit Neki 
Earn Sarma whether he would like his amendment to be put to the 
vote of the members of his community. Pandit Neki Ram replied 
that he would leave it to the President. His idea in proposing the 
amendment was that there were places where ''arti’' and ‘'a^ian’’ were 
stopped and by this amendment he desired to remove such stoppage, 
but since the President had ruled chat he would not allow it to be 
moved unless supported by a majority of his community:, ho would abide 
by that decision. The amendment was eventually withdrawn. 

Pandit D. Sharma, Secretary of the Hindu Sabha, drew the Presi- 
dent's attention to the fact that in some places ‘‘arti'' was forcibly 
prevented. He did not, however, put forward any amendment. 

Mr. Jairam Das Doulat Ram and two other gentlemen from Sind 
pointed out to the President that they disagreed with the wording of 
some of the clauses of Resolution No. 4 regarding the declaration of 
the rights of each community, but as they did not wish to upset the 
arrangements agreed to they would not vote against it. 

The President then explained that in case '‘arti" and were 

stopped by force or otherwise at any place, the spirit of the present 
resolution would set it right. He therefore found no necessity for any 
amendments. 

Resolution No. 4, regarding the declaration of rights of the com- 
munities was then put to the vote and, with the mutmal consent of both 
the communities, was carried unanimously. ^ 

The other resolutions (see p. 154) were then passed unanimously. 
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ConckdiBg Scenes* 

The coiickding scenes of the 'Unity Conference were marhed with 
manifestations of naiitnal good-will and friendship by leaders of both the 
communities. A number of complimentary and congratulatory speeches 
were made expressing gratitude for the very happy termination of what 
they considered the most momentous Conference in the history of India* 
Speaker after speaker* dwelt upon the absolute necessity for Hindir 
Muslim unity. Mrs. Naidu, Mr. C. E. Das, Maulanas Shaukat All and 
Mahomed AH, Swami Shradhananda and Pandit Gokarnath Misra and 
others who spoke said that the Hindu-Muslim Unity which was the 
foundation stone for real Swaraj was laid there. 

The President, in winding up the Conference, appealed to all 
members to -work whole-heartedly on the agreement arrived at in the 
Conference. He congratulated the members once again on the mutual 
good-will and toleration shown at the meetings. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to the convener of the Conference and the hard- worked Secretaries. 
Concluding, he appealed to all Indians to offer congregational prayers 
during the last week of M. Gandhis fast and give full effect to the 
last resolution of the Conference. 

The Mahatma breaks his fast 

On OCTOBER 8th M. Gandhi at last broke his fast. Just before 
noon he invited everyone present in the house to join him in prayer. 
He thanked the doctors who had attended him and then called upon 
the Imam Sahib Abdul Kadir Bawazir, who was associated with him 
in South Africa and at Sabarmati Ashram, to recite a prayer from the 
Quoran. The Imam Sahib chose the first ‘ surah ^ for his recitation. 
M, Gandhi next asked Mr. Andrews to sing the Christian hymn: '^Whan 
I survey the woiideroiis Cross after which Mr. Vinoba recited some 
"slokas’ from the Upanishads, and Mr, Balkrishna sang M. Gandhi^s 
favourite Giijrati hymn. 

Addressing Hakim Ajmal Khan, Moulanas Mahomed Ali, Shaukat 
AH and Abu! Kalam Azad, M. Gandhi said : tIindu-Moslem unity is 
not a new interest with me. It has been my chief concern for 30 
years, but I have not yet succeeded in achieving it, I do not know 
what is the will of God. You know how originally my vow consisted 
of two parts. One of them is fulfilled, another part I held back In 
response to the wishes of friends who w^ere present at Mr. Mahomed 
Alfs house that night. Elven if I had retained this second part, my 
fast would now have been broken in view of the success of the 
'Unity' Conference.’’ 

Addressing the Musalmans through Hakim Ajmal Khan and MouL 
Mahomed Ali, M. Gandhi said: '‘IVday I beseech you to promise 
that you will, if necessary, lay down your life for the sake of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. For me Hinduism would be meaningless if that unity 
is not achieved, and I make bold to say the same thing about Islam. 
We ought to be able to live together, the Hindus must be able to 
offer^ their worship in perfect freedom in their temples, and so should 
Musalmans be able ’to say their Amu and prayers with equal freedom 
5a-..- their mosques. If we cannot ensure this elemental freedom of 
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worsMfj then neither' Hinduism nor Islam has any meaning. ' I want 
■ tMs; :promi^ you, and I , know I have it, but as I am about to- 

: bre^ my fast, I am so weighed down with the sense of respoiisiMity 
'■that ! am' asking' you to renew the 'pledge/' ' 

Hakim Ajmal Khan,: replying, said that ' he ■ trusted that 'all the 
'^ labours of' M. Gandhi would bear fruit, and that ' they (the Muealmans) 
were' ready to work hand in- hand- with him i'n' such, a sacred cause, 
and to give up all other work in preferenoa to the work of Hindu*" 
Moslem , unity. If , it was necessary, he renewed the : promise on behalf 
of his community. 

Moul Abul Kalam Amd said that Hakim . Ajmal Khan had gifsn the 
promise on behalf of all Musalmans present. Ha himself had no doubt 
that Hindii-Moslem unity would be achieved, and achieved soon, One 
could do no more than lay down his life for it and that he was 
prepared' to do. 

Dr. "Ansari then brought M. Gandhi some orange juice with wMcl 
he broke his fast. 


Repression in Bengal 

While an atoosphare of peace and concord ihm being tn^aiiler! 

% the efforts of all classes of men in India led by the almost divine 
energy of Mahatma Gaiidhii Satan lurked. . behind and watchful of the , 
trend of events suddenly dropped his' bomb seattering desolriticin all ^ 
around and rousing the bitterest hatred and anger in the hearts of , 
men. At once the atmosphere created, by the Mahatma was befoggeti 
and by one demonic stroke the balmy i6.osa of unity which wa^ just 
beginnirjg to glimmer after years of unholy strife was dispelled. On 
October 25 was promulgated a new Orditmncei a twin of the RegubPioii Iff 
of 1818, and Calcutta and tho rest of Bengal was thrown into a 
wild tumult of indiscriminate arrestsj ■ house . searches? 'raids m\(l all the 
other coiicoinitaiits of a Police terrorism.. On .'that fateful day wag 
enacted a scene at Calcutta to which nothing, iiy the roeont history of 
India can bear a parallel. From the' dawn .of the day people saw a 
huge army of Police patrolling the .streets in the Indian qiiartcr of the 
city, suiTOunding houses,. eBterlng them in largo bodies, and conducting 
searches .simultaneotisly for hours together and then takir^g into custody 
men noted foe their virile public activity and noble self-sacrifice in tlie cause 
of the country. By no stretch of imagination could the men arrested 1 e eorr 
nected with any crimo. The raids began at about' 2 o^clock in the rriorrtiiig 
and lasted the whole day. Some 60 houses were raided, mainly the Congress 
offices, the offices of the Bengal Swarajya Party, the Satyagraha office, and the 
houses of prominent Swarajists. Mr. S, 0. Bose,, the Chief Executive 
■officer of the Calcutta Corporation and the right-hand man of Mr. C. li Das, 
Messrs. Satyendra Cb. Mitter and Anil Baraii ’ Eoy, Swaratfist Members 
of the Bengal Council and Secretaries of the Swarajist party, and some 40 
others, including many prominent numbers of the- Swarajist party, were arres- 
•ted on this one day In Calcutta. The warrants'' .for the sesrclios were to fho 
effect that they were to be conducted in view of the information 
received for the recovery, if possible, of. revolvers, bombs, explosives and 
■other ingredients necessary for the preparation of explosive substances* In 
the raids, however, no revolvers, bombs or explosives w'^ere captured. But 
the police carried away all documents and books belonging to the l^wjyajya 
party and also even Corporation Files • from the . .house of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The same day simultaneous raids'' were, made 'at many mohissil 
.stations of Bengal and a large number of national workers, mainly of 
the Swarajya party were spirited away., .At .Howrah, Noakhali, Barkal, 
Dacca, Pabna, Comilla, Tarake^hwar, ' Hugli,. Narayangunj, Chandpur, 
Faridpur, Chittagong and other places quite an untold number of houses 
were raided, but nowhere could the police find a single “rovolvor, 
arms or explosives’* for which ostensibly the- searches were made. No 
charges were made, uo accusations delivered, and the great army of 
Swarajist leaders all over Bengal were simply taken away under the 
new Ordinance and Eegulation III .to ' unknown places of detention and 
B^oarGeration, 72 persons were thus '.taken- '' away within the week and 
some 35 more were added to tho 'list , with a month. 

The notorious Ordinance and ^ th0:.'"6ovt, notifications are given in 
the following pages.. 
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25 Oct. ’24] ■ THE'OEDIFAFGE I. Of .1924 , 

, GoverEEient of India Home Department (Political) 

Simla, tim 2 oih October, 1924. 


Notifications^. 

No. 3834.— Tlie following stateme.nt is piiblisliecl forgenei’al iiiforriiation:— 

, A statement by liis Excellency the Govern or- ixeiieral of the reasons which 
have moved him, in exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, to make and proiiiiilgate an Ordinance to siiiiple- 
mont I lie ordinarj^ criminal law in Bengal, xiiicler the title of the Bengal Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924. 

■ J. . OeEBAE, ' 

Seereiaru to the Oovernment of Inim. 


Stateivient. 

1. It is a matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy exist- i 

od during the years 1912-1917, which has left the most poignant memories of ; 
the misery and terror it created throughout Bengal. All other methods of deal- ; 
ingyvith this conspiracy having been tried wdthoiit avail, it was not suppressed ! 
until its leaders were confined under the provisions of Regulation Ilf. of 1818, 
and many of its subordinate members dealt with under tlio Pcienceo! India Act 
After the Royal Pieelamation of 1919, most of these pm sons were released. : 
Many forsook their connection with revolutionary crime and liave not since re- I 
turned to it. To the remainder, who have since shovel themselves to be irrecon- I 
ciialtle, the amnesty was, after the institution of the reformed system of govern- I 
inent, gradually extended, in the hope that tinder a new political era they would I 
recognise^ the duties and tlie advantages of good citizenship. This hope lias not I 
been realised. The majority of these still retained their faith in the efficacy of I 
violence and assassination as political weapons. They speedily returned to their i 
old methods and leorganised their old associations, taking care only to avoid the I 
mistakes to wdiich ^t hey attributed their previous failure, Luring the years 1920 i 
to 1922 they carried on their activities under the cloak of the political move- I 
ments Alien in progress, recruiting their followers and perfecting their organisa- 
tion with a view to future action when opportunity offered. i 

2. Towards the end of 1922 the leaders of these conspiracies, believing that 

their objects would not be attained by the methods of the non-eo-operatioii move- 
ment, decided to invert to methods of violence. The two main terrorist organi- 
sations had now been resuscitated; new members in large numbers were recruit- 
ed; arms and ammimition, partly of a kind which cannot be obtained in India, 
and must therefore have been smuggled from abroad, were collected; a new and 
highly dangerous type of bomb was mamifactiired; and projects of assassination 
against certain police officers and other persons Were devised. The iiioveinents 
of these officers and their, residences were watched and those wlio watched, be- . 
ing themselves placed under observation, were traced to pdaces known to be 
haunts of the eonspurators, i 

3. During the year 1923, a series of outrages was perpetrated, inoludiiig a claeo- : 
ity with double murder at Eona near Howrah and the looting of: the Uitadingi 
Post Office in May, a robbery with. murder in July, tlie Sankaritolla murder and : 
otliera' whicli T need not specify. In January of the present year Mr. Day was | 
murdered in Calcutta and an- attempit- was made to murder Mr, Bnice in A:pril, 

in both cases as it appears in mistake: for a prominent and distiiiguislied Police I 
official In Marcli a bomb ■ factory was discovered, and other activities directed ; 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection of arms were detected. It 
is known that otlier crimes were planned and that projects of assassination conti- 
nued and still continue to be devised. . I, say nothing of other deplorable events ' 
which are not under judicial investigation. Evidence has bfeen placed before me 
which shows to my satisfaction that the, movement is deep-seated and dangtoms. 

It is impossible for obvious reasons to divulge much of the information available 
to Government but it confirms in every respect the view I have been forced to 
accept. 
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4. Tliougli tlie situation during 1923 was grave, I was reluctant to involve 
iie powers conferred upon me by tlie Government of India Act, until I was fully 
persuaded that all other means for dealing with the emergency had been ex- 
aaiisted. My Government accordingly authorised the conlinement of certain 
leaders of the criminal associations under the provisions of Regulation III of 
1818. Tho movement was temporarily checked, but new leaders were found and 
3 ])oratioiiS were resumed, as is apparent from the dark record of crime in the 
present year. I have therefore come to the conclusion, after the fullest consnl- 
■ation w-itii the Local Government, tliat it is necessaiw to arm tlie Government 
3 f Bengal with special powers to deal with preparations for crime, with the object 
)f protecting not only the officers of Government, whose lives are ilireatenecl, 
mt equally private citizens, who have frequently been the innocent sufferers from 
inch outrages, and the misguided youths who are its tools and often tliemselves 
ts victims. I am convinced that preparations and plans for criminal outrages are 
low so dangerously developed that it is necessary to provide immediate safe- 
aiads by an Ordinance. Permanent measures to remedy the situation will in due 
jourse be presented by the Local Government. 

5. The Ordinance is directed solely to these ends and will in no way touch or 
lifect the interests or liberties of any citizens, whetlier engaged in private or pub- 
ic affairs, so long as they do not connect themselves with violent criminal me- 
hods. The fundamental duty of Government is to preserve public security on 
vliich political advance and all the functions of a civilised social organism de- 
fend, and as it is manifest that sound and permanent political progress cannot be 
iccelerated by violence or threat of violence, so also I deem it my duty and tlie 
hity of my Government to see that no violence or threat of violence shall oper- 
ite to retard it. I and my Government will therefore proceed as we are doing 
ilong the line of political development laid down in the declared policy of 
Parliament reaffirmed by His Majesty’s Government. Acting with these objects 
md intentions, I believe myself and iny Government to be entitled to the 
support and co-operation of all those who have truly at heart the peace, the 
prosperity and the political future of India. 

Eeadito, 


The 25th October 1924, 


Viceroy and Governor- Oener ah 


ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1924. 

Aisr OnnixAxoE to Stjpplumext the Oedixaby Cbbiihal Law ’ m Bexgal. 

"Whereas an emergency lias arisen which makes it necessary to supplement 
:lio ordinary criminal law in Bengal : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the 
jovernineot of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promui- 
jate the following Ordinance. — 

Shobt Title .ysrn Extent. 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1924. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal. 

Definition. 

2. In this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject of 
context, tlio Code” iiieans the Code of Criminal Procedure (Y of 1898). 


Power of Local Government to Direct Trial by Co:mmissioners 
IN Certain Cases. 

3. (1) The Locab Government may, by order in waiting, direct that any 
persc??\ accused of any offence specifted in the First Schedule shall be tried by 
Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance. 

(2) Orders under sub-section (1) may be made in respect of persons accused 
of any offence specified in the First Schedule or in respect of any 
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class of person so accused, oxv in respect of persons or classes of 
persons accused of any such, offence or of any class of such offences. 

(3) No order: under sub-section (1) vshali ibe made in respect of,' or be 
deemed to include any person .who has been committed under the 
Code for trial before a High Court, but save as aforesaid, an order 
under that subsection may be made in respect of or 'inay include, any 
person accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule whether 
sue.]} offence was committed before or after the coonnencenient of this 
Ordinance. 

AnroiNTIifEJTT AND QUALIFICATION OF C03CMISSI0IS1ERS. 

4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Bengal or for 

any part thereof, or for the trial of any partioiilai’ accused person or 
classy of accused persons. 

(3) All trials under this Ordinance shall be held by three Commissioners 

of whom at least two shall be persons who are serving, and have for 
a period of not less than three years served as Sessions Judge or 
Additional Session Judge, or are persons qiialified under sub-section (3) 
of section 101 of the Government of India Act for appointiiient as 
Judge of a High Court. 

Procedure of Goii^imissionees. 

5. (I) Ooniraissioners appointed under this Ordinance may •take cognizance 
of offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and in trying 
accused persons shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 
of the Code and shall in other respects also, subject to this Ordinance and to 
any rules made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for 
the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that such Commissioners shall not be bound to adjourn an:^i^ trial 
for any purpose unless such adjournment is in their opinion necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

Powers of ComirssioNERS. 

6. (1) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them 
any sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of ^?hich 
siieli person is convicted. 

(2) If ill any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person 
has eoinmitted any offence, whether such offence is or is not an offence 
specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may convict such 
person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for 
the punishment thereof. 

Application of Code of Crbonal Procedure 1893, 

TO PROCEEDINGS OF ComnSSIONERS 

7. The provisions of the Code so far only as they are not inconsistent with 
tlio provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by, or under, this Ordinance 
sliall apply to the ijroceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 
anxl such Commissioners shall have all the powers conferred, .by the Code on 
a Court of Session exercising original jurisdiction* 

Tender of pardon. 

8. CC^Cominissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may with a 
view to obtaining tlie evidence of any person supposed to have been direeliy 
concerned in or privy to the , offence tender a pardon to such person on coii- 
dilion of Ills making a full and true disclosure of the whole circumstances 
within Iiis knovrledge relative to the offence and to every other person concern- 
ccl whetluu; as principal or abettor , in the commission tliereof. 

(2) Tfliere in the ease of any offence for tlie trial of wiiich by Commfssioners 
an order has been made under sub-section (1) of sectmn 3 a pardon 
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lias More tlie passing of siieli order been tendered to .and accepted 
by any person under section 337 of tbe Code, tlie provisions of. siib- 
sections (2) and (3) of that section of the Code shall appl^" as if the 
accaised person had been eominitted for trial to the Commissioners. 

(3) Eor tlie purposes of sections 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons tendered 
under siib-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectively 
to haye been tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

AppExIxs and Contiumation. 

/ 9. (1) Any person eonvieted on a trial held by Coimnissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court, and such appeal shall be disposed oi 
by the High Court in tlie niaiiner provided in Chapter XXXI of the Code. 

(2) AYlien the Commissioners pass sentence of death the proceedings shall 
be submitted to the High Court, and the sentence shall not be 
executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court 

Special Rule of Evidence, 

10. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
(I of 1872) when the statement of any person has been, recorded by an3- 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before 
Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, if such person is dead or 
cannot he found, or ivS incapable of giving evidence and the Commissioners 
are of opinion tliat such death, disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in 
the interests of the accused. 

11. The Local Government may by notification in the local official Cazette, 
mahe rules consistent with this Orcimance to provide for all or any of the fol- 
lowing matters, namely;— 

(i) The times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Or- 

. , dinanee may sit: 

(ii) The procedure of such Commissioners, including the appointment and 

powers of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the 
event of any Oommissioner being prevented from attending throughout 
the trial of any accused person ; 

fin; The manner in which prosecutions before such Commissioners shall 
be conducted and the appointment and powers of persons conducting 
such prosecutions; 

(iv) The execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners; 

(vj The temporary custody or release on bail of persons referred to or inclu- 
ded in any order made under sub-section (1) of section 3, and the 
transmission of records to the Commissioners; and 

(vi) Any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Oidinance relating or ancillary 
to trials before Commissioners. 

iPo'WEES OF Local Government to DEiVL with certain suspects. 

12. (1) "Where in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any p)erson-- 

(i) has acted, is acting, or is about to act in contravention of the provisions 

of the Indian Anns Act, XI of 1878, or of the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908; or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence specified 

in the Second bchedule; or 

(iii) lias acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere l;y 
violence or by threat of violence with the administration of justice: 

.iho Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is 
being controllea or instigated by a member of any association of wliich the ob- 
jects or molliods melude the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any 
of such ofieiices, may, foy order in writing, give all or any of the following 
airecnop,s, namely, that such person— 

{a) shall notify his -residence and any change of residence to such authority 
as may be specified in the order; 
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(id sliali report himself to the police in such mann er and at such periods as 
may be so specified ; 

fc) shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as ma.y 
be so specified ; ; , . . _ 

(d) shall reside or remain in any area in British India so specified: 

(c) shall not enter, reside in or remain in area specified in such order: 

(f) shall be commmitted to custody in any jail: 

Provided that the Local Government shall not in an order under clause or 
clause (f) specify an area or a jail outside Bengal without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council 

(2) The Local Government in its order under sub-section (1) may direct-" 
(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom the 
order is made at any place where he may be found by any police 
officer, or other officer of Government, to whom the order may be 
directed or endorsed by or under the general or special authority of 
the Local Government ; 

(bj the search of any place specified in the order which in the opinion of the 
Local Government has been, is being, or is about to be used by such 
person for the purpose of doing any act, or committing any offence, of 
the nature described in sub-section (1). 

Sekvice of Obders under Section 12. 

13. An order made under sub-section (1) of section 12 shall rbe served on 
the person in respect of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code 
for service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed 
to have had due notice thereof. 

Powers to Arrest without WAmmiNT. 

14. (1) Any officers of Government authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government, may arrest without warrent any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that lie is a person in respect of 
whom an oi’der might lawfully be made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(2) Any officer exercing the power conferred by sub-section (1) may, at the 

time of making the arrest, search any place and seize any property 
which is, or is reasonably suspected of feeing, used by such person 
for the purpose of doing any act, or committing any offence, of the 
nature described in sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report 

the fact to the Government and pending receipt of the orders of the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or 
special order, specify in this behalf. 

Provided that no person shall be detained in ciistoch^^ under this section for a 
period exceeding fifteen days save under a special order of the Local Govern- 
ment, and no person shall in any case be detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding one month. 

EinrORCEMEIIT OF orders. 

15. The Local Government and every officer of Government to whom any 
copy of any order made under section 12 has been directed or endorsed by or 
under die general or special authority of the Local Government, and every 
officer exercing the powers conferred by section 14, may use any and every 
means necessary to enforce the same. 

PEyALTY FOB BREACH OF ORDER UNDER SECTION 12. 

16. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an mxler has been made 
under sub-section Jl) of section 12, knowingly disobeys any direction in'^such 
order, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 
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RIPEESSION IN 'BENGAL 

POWEK OF PhOTOGEAPIIIHG-, '^ETC., PEBSOHS' IH BESPECT OF WHOM 
^ , OimElt liAS BEEH .MADE, TJ2IBEB- SECTIO]??: ^ 

17. (I) Every person in respect of whom an order has been made under 
sub-section il) of section 12 shall, if so directed by any officer authorised in 
this behalf by general or special order of the Local Government,— 

teL permit liiinself to be photographed ; 

{bj allow his finger impressions to be taken ; 

ic) furnish such officer with vSpeeiinens of his handwriting and signature ; 

(d) attend at such times and places as such officer may direct for all or any 
of the foregoing purposes. 

(2) If any person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), lie shall 
be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
■ . with both. 

PoWmK of SEABCH. 

18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the 
Code shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the 
search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has 
reason to believe that any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is 
being, or is about to be committed, and the seizure of anything found therein 
or thereon which the officer executing the warrant has resson to believe is 
being used or intended to be used for the commission of any such offence : 
and the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, shall 
apply to searches made under the authority of any w^arrant issued under this 
section, and to the disposal of any property seized in any such search ; and an 
order for search issued by the Local Government under sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued by the District Magis- 
tmte having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may be executed by 
the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided in this 
section. 

SCRUTIOT OF CASE BY TWO JuDGES. 

19. (1) Within one month from the date of the issue of an order by the 
Docm Government under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Local Government 
shall place before two persons, who shall be either Sessions Judges or Addition- 
al bessions Judges having, in either ease, exercised for at least five years 
me powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional Sessions Judge, the material facts 
and circumstances in its possession on which the order has been based or which 
are relevant to the inquiry, together -with any materials relating to the case 
wiiicii ^ may have subsequently come into its possession and a statement of the 
allegations agamst the person in respect of whom the order has been made 
and Ins answer to them, if furnished by him, and the said Judges shall consider 
the said material facts and circumstances, and the allegations and answers, and 
SEali pport to the Loenl Government whether or not in their opinion there is 
lawml and sufficient (iaiise for the order. 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Government sliall consider the 
same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local 
^ Government to be ju^^^t or proper. 

(-1) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against wlioni an order 
lias been made under sub-section (1) of section 12 to appear or to act 
by pleader in any matter connected wuth the reference tc the said 
Judges and the proceedings and report of the said Judges shall be 
confidential. 

YiSITIXCt Co:M]\nTTEES. 

20. (1) The Local Government shall by order in writing appoint such per- 
sons as it thinks fit to coiivStitute Tisiting Committees for the puiiDOses of tliis 
Ordinance, and shall ♦by rules prescribe the fimctions which these Committees 
shall exercise. 

(2) Such rales shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint 
by reason of m order made under sub-section (1) of section 13, 
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(3) Ko person in respect of whom my such order has been: made reqnirm^];’ 
him to notify his 'residence or:. change of residence or to. report Mmself*: 
to the police- onto abstain from .any .specified act shall be deemed:., 
to he under restraint for the purpose of sub-section (2). 

'ALLOWiUSrCEvS TO PEBSOyS .XnsmER restraint 'and their DEPENnAKTS. ' 

21. ^ The Loca'l Government shall malve to every person who is placed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12 a 
nionthly allowance for Ms support of such aB:iount as is, in the opinion of the 
Local. Government, adequate for the supply of his wants and shall also make 
to' jiis faiMly if any, and to such of his near relative's if a:oy, as are in the 
opinion of tlie Local Government dependent on him for support an allowance 
for the supply of their wants according to their rank in life. 

Explanation.—In this -section the expression “under restraint” has the ^ same 
meaning as in section 20. 

Rule lower of Local Government. 

22. The .'Local Government may make rules provid:iii,g' for the procedure ■ to ': 
be followed regarding the notification of revsidence and report to the police by ■, 
persons in respect of whom orders have 'been made under section 12 and for tlie -. 
intermediate custody of persons arrested under this Ordinance. 


Publication of Rules. ^ 

23. All rules made under this Ordinance shall be published in the local ', 

official Gazette, and on such publication, shall have effect as if enacted in this 

Ordinance. 

Bar of suits, Prosecutions and other lfxt,al Proceedings. 

24. (i) ‘No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against any ■ 

person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under I 

this Ordinance. 

(2) Nothing in section 491 of the Code shall apply to any person in respect 
of whom an order has been made under section 3 or section 12 or who 
has been arrested under section 14. ; 


The.Pirst Schedule. 

(See section 3, etc.) 

Any of the following offences if in the opinion of the Local Government there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has been committed by 
a member or a person controlled or instigated by a member of any association 
of which the objects or methods include the coinmission of any of such offences 
namely 

(a) any offence under any of the following sections of the Indian Penal Code 
' namely sections 148, 382,- 3-94, 326, "32.7, 329, 332, .333, .385, 383, 387, 
392,' 394, 395, 396, '...397, 398, 399, 400, 401,402,431,435,436, 437, 
438, 440, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459, 460, and 500. ' 

(b) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act 1908. 

(c) Any offence under the Indian Arms Act. 1878 ; 

(d) xVoy attempt or conspiracy to coianiit, or my abetment of, any of the 
above offences. 

The Second Schedule. 

(See section 12) 

1. Any offence under any of the following sections of tlie Indian Penal 

Code, imrlioly, sections 148, 302, 304. 326, 327, 329, 332, 333, 392, 394, 

395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 431, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440, 

457 and 506. 

2. Any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any al^etment of any of the 
above offences. 

Eea'dino, * 

Viceroy and OovernoT’- General 

The 25th October 1924, 
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GOVERNMEMT OP BENGAL 
Political Department 

Notification^. 

No. 10567 P,~'Tlie 25tli October 1924— The following is piiblisiied for 
general infomation;— ^ 

The Q-overnor m Council proposes to summon a meeting ox the Legislative 
Council at an early date to consider measures of local legislation enaetirig the 
provisions of the Ordinance in so far as they are mtrames of the local 
legislature- 

A. N. MOBERLY, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
Notification. 

No. 10568 P.— The 25tli October 1924— In exercise of the powers conferred 
by sub-section (1) of section 14 of the Bengal Criminal Law Aiiiendmeiit 
Ordinance, 1924, the Governor in Council is pleased to authorise each of the 
following officers of the Q-overnment of Bengal Ax-officio’ to arrest without 
warrant any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a 
person in respe*bt of whom an order might lawfully be made under sub-section 

(1) of section 12 of the said Ordinance, namely 

(1) All Magistrates of the first class ; and 

(2) All Police Officers above the rant of Sub-Inspector. 

II. The Bovernor in Council is also pleased, in exercise of tlie power con- 
ferred by sub-section (3) of section 14, to specify the follomng as the custody 
to which any such officer may, pending receipt of the orders of the Local 
G-overnment, commit any person arrested under the said section, namely 

(1), In the case ef persons arrested in any area subject under the provisions 
of any Act to the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 
—The Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

2. In the case of persons arrested in any other area— The District Jail in 
such area. 

A. N. MOBEIiLY, 

Chief Seo7'eta7ij to ike GoverrmmU of Bengal 
NoTmCATIOH, 

No. 10569 P.— The 25th October 1924— In exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 22 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to make the following rules 

Rules. 

1, All persons committed to custody by an order made under sub-section 

(3) of section 14 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, 
shall, for the duration of^such custody, be subject to jail discipline in all respects 
as if they were undertrial prisoners committed to custody under the provisions 
of the Code. 

2. The Local Government may transfer any of the persons referred to in 
rule 1 from one custody to another. Such transfer shall be made by vuitten 
order addressed to the authority in which custody the prisoner for the time 
being is, and to the authority to whose custody he is for the time being trans- 
ferred. ^ 

A. N. Mobekly 

Chief Secretary io the Qovermnent of Bengal 
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eOYERNMENT OF BEFOAL RESOLUTION 

The Resolution. 

Fo. 10850 P.-The 25th October, 1924. 

The OrOYemor in Ootincil desires to take the earliest opportmiity of explaining 
as far as is possible at the present stage, the reasons which have led him to ask 
the G-overnor-Greneral to pronmlgate an Ordinance to supplement the ordinary 
criminal law in Bengal: . . . 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy existed 
during the years 1908 to 1917. The revolutionaries themselves no longer 
attempt to conceal the fact and have described the movement in books and in 
articles in the public Press. The object of that conspiracy was to overturn 
by violent means the Government established by law in India. The leaders 
sought to achieve this object by the spread of revolutionary ideas and the 
collection of arms, with a view to rising in rebellion when the time was ripe. 
The means adopted were the preaching of race hatred and of revolution as a 
religious duty and the organisation of disciplined secret societies. Funds for 
this purpose were obtained by robberies with violence, and immunity for the 
criminals was sought by intimidation. Everyone Avho hampered the movement 
or contributed to the punishment of the criminals was threatened with assas- 
sination, many Government officials were actually murdered, and a reign of 
terror was gradually establislied in Bengal. All ordinary methods of dealing 
with crime failed to check the movement ; the leaders have freely boasted in the 
books they^ have since written of the poweiiessness of Governmetit to deal with 
their conspiracy by means of the ordinary law and Bengal was only rescued 
in the end from the tyranny of this band of murderers by the use of Regulation 
HE of 1818 and the powers which the Government obtained under the Defence 
of India Act. The conspiracy was effectively crushed by these means and, if 
the powers had been retained by Government, it could never have been revived. 

After the Royal Proclamation of 1919, all persons who were still interned 
were released. Many of those who were dealt with under the defence of India 
Act subseoLuently abandoned the idea of violent revolution. The amnesty was 
gradually extended to the comparatively small group of irreconcilables, the 
leaders of the movement, who had been detained in jail. It was hoped that th© 
opportunities for political advance offered by the Reforms would change their 
attitude towards Government, but these hopes have not been realised. These 
men still believe that none but violent means can accomplish tlieir object, and 
they are convinced that the fact that any concession was made at all was solely 
due to fear caused by their terrorist movement. As soon as they were released 
they began to reorganise their societies and to work secretly on the old lines, 
though they took advantage of the experience which^ they had gained to avoid 
the mistakes to which they attributed their previous failure. Two facts may 
be noticed at this point. The first is that the revival of the terrorist conspiracy 
was eneourged by the belief that Government could no longer deal with it 
efectively. The second is that though from the very nature of the conspiracy 
with which they are confronted, the Government are unable to take the public 
as fully into their confidence as they would wish regarding its existence and its 
intentions, since secret organisations which employ the weapons of assassination 
and terrorism have necessarily to be dealt with by secret methods, yet they have 
throughout had information, which has been tested and provided reliable, of the 
movements and activities of the leaders of the terrorist party and are now satis- 
fied that it would be highly dangerous to allow the movement to remain un- 
checked any longer. 

The terrorist leaders who had constantb^ preached voilence as the only road 
to independence naturally had no faith in non-violent non-co-operation. They 
realised, however, that the policy of non-violence had been generally accepted 
and during the years 1920 and 1921 they were content to stand by and watch 
events, whilst using any form of organisation in order to extend their influence 
with a view to future action. Later, endeavours were made to organise Asrarns 
on lines similar to those which played so important a part in former •move- 
ments. Leading members of the two main organisation 4 have been very active 
in propaganda work and in recruitting new members particularly from the 
student class. Every cause of pprest was exploited, and every centre of agitation 

23 
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utilised for the dissemination of terrorism and the capture of new recruits. 
Recent events at Tarakeswar, which attracted from all parts of Bengal impre- 
ssionable youths m a high state of excitement, aiford the latest examme of 
how an agitation wholly unconnected with the terrorist movement was utilised 
by the leaders of that movement to swell their numbers. 

The conspirators are also known to have manufactured a^new and highly 
dangerous type of bomb and to have secured considerable ouantities of arms and 
ammunition. These weaapons have been used in some^ of the outrages winch 
have oecuiTed during the past two years, and it is significant that the am- 
munition used on several occasions was of a foreign make wliich cannot be 
obtained lawfully in India. 

The events of the last two years may be dealt with in greater detail. Jn 
May 1923 one section of the terroiis partly, which had recently been conspiring 
to assassinate Police officers, especially Mr. Tegart who had recently returned 
to India as Commissioner of Police, embarked upon a campaign of dacoits^ 
and murder, partly in order to secure funds, but partly also in ' order to 
accustom their men to violent action and to terrorise any who might 
be inolined to oppose them. They first committed a dacoity^ with 
double murder at Kona near Howrah ; in the same month the ^Uitadingi post 
office was looted. The same gang committed the robbery with murder at 
Carpar Road on the 30th July in which firearms were again used. The murder 
of the Sankariiola post-master followed. The investigations into this, case 
resulted in full corroboration of the information already in the possession of 
Government and proved conclusively that these outrages were all the work of 
a particular group of the party. 

Seven members of this group were put on trial in the Alipore conspiracy case, 
but many of the facts in the possession of Government could not be placed 
before the Court and they were eventually acquitted. Some of the accused who 
had not previously admitted their guilt stated subseguently that they had taken 
part in these outrages and that the immediate object of the conspiracy was the 
assassination of police officers— -a conspiracy which was continued even wliilst 
they were in jail as under-trial prisoners. 

The situation after these outrages had been committed wvas serious. The 
lives of the officers of Government were in imminent danger and it was clear 
mat unless immediate action was taken, terrorism and crime would spread and 
Bengal would be again exposed to the dangers and horrors of the previous out- 
break ,of voilent revolutionary crime. Several of the chief leaders were accord- 
ingly incarcerated under Regulation III of 1818. This action came as a surprise 
and checked the movement for the time being, but not- for long. New leaders 
were found and operations were resumed. In December, a robbery of Rs. 17,000 
the property of the Assam-Bengal Railway, was committted at Chittagong by four 
bhadralok’ youths, armed with revolvers. Subsequent police investigations 
showed that certain ‘bhadralok’ youths were hiding in suspicious circumstances 
m a house in a village at some distance from Chittagong. The search of this 
house ten days after the robbery led to the discovery of a number of weapons 
^d ammunition which included cartridges of the foreign type mentioned above. 
The attempt to arrest the occupants of the house led to running fight between 
them and a body of police and villagers and to the arrest of two youths with 
iire-arms in their , possession. An attempt was made to decoy from Ms house 
one ot the chief witnesses in the robbery case with the -obvious intention of 
murdering Mm; and on, the next evening a Sub-Inspector who had arrested 
one , of the accused m this case and knew the other members of the gang 
by sight was shot at Chittagong. 

It has been mentioned above that the assassination of certain police officers 
had long been contemplated by the terrorist party and that some of the 
persons who were acquitted in the Alipore conspiracy case stated that this was 
the immediate object of the conspiracy. In the early part of 1923 persons were 
founds to be watching the movements of these officers and their residences. 
These watchps were themselves placed under observation and traced to places 
which were known to be haunts of the conspirators. 

In January 1924 Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta by Gopi Mohan Salia in 
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mistake for Mr, Tegart, and in April Mr. Brouce was fired at in Harrison Road in. 
circumstances wliich suggest that this was a similar case of mistaken identitF. 
The ammunition used in the murder of Mr. Day and in the Chittagong murder 
was also of the foreign tj^pe already referred to. 

In March, a bomb factory was discovered in Calcutta fully equipped vrith 
explosives, And implements for loading and fitting bomb-shells of which a number 
both loaded and unloaded, were found. This discovery showed not ^ only the 
existence of an efficient organisation but also a high degree of scientific know- 
ledge, since the bombs used marked a distinct advance on anything which had 
previously come to light, being modelled on the Mills bomb and loaded with, 
ammonium picrate. Police investigation into this case led to the discovery of one 
of the Mauser pistols stolen from Messrs Rodda and Co., in 1914 and also a 
revolver and ammunition. About the same time a young ‘bhadralok’ was 
severely injured whilst handling explosives at Paridpur. In May three youths 
were seen to reconnoitre a building occupied by police officers in circumstances 
which pointed strongly to an intention to throw a bomb. In My a well-known 
member of the party was arrested in tlie streets of Calcutta with a fully loaded 
^volver in Ms possession for wMch offence he was convicted by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate. 

At the end of July, the public were startled by the appearance of the “Red 
Bengal” leaflets, the first issue of which announced the initiation of a campaign 
of assasmation of police officers, and warned the public that any^one interfering 
would meet the same fate. The second issue, which appeared shortly afteiwards, 
impressed on the political leaders of Bengal the necessity for the existence of 
an active violence party and indicated that this party had come to stay, j^overii- 
ment are now in a position definitely to state that these leaflets were printed in 
Calcutta and were issued by a certain section of this party of violence. Terrorist 
literature of this type, so familiar in tlie campaign of 1914-18, exercises most 
baneful effect on the minds of the student community, while the publication and 
wide distribution to carefully selected persons simultaneously throughout the 
province^ is indicative by itself of the existence of a widespread organisation 
behind it Among a large number of persons to whom the leaflets were^sent 
were a Magistrate who held the indentification parade in the Alipore conspiracy 
esse, a witness in the case against Gopi Mohun Saha, and the Judge who tried 
and the Standing Counsel who prosecuted in the bomb case. 

On the night of the 22nd of August a bomb of the same type as those refer- 
red to above was hurled into a khaddar shop at 25, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 
The bomb exploded and killed on the spot one man in the sliop and severely 
wounded another. The third occupant of the shop, Sisir Kumar Ghosh, who was 
dealt with under Regulation 111 of 1818 in connection with the revolutionars^ 
campaign of 1914—18, jumped out of the shop in pursuit of an individual who, 
he stated, actually tlmew the bomb, This man, Basanta Kumar Dlienki, wms cap- 
hired. Another arrest was also made on the spot at the time of a youth named 
Santi Lai Chakrabartti. They were both placed on their trial at the last High 
Court Sessions. Santi Lai was unanimously acquitted by the verdict of the jury 
and was discharged. Basanta Kumar Dhenld, who was found not guilly by a 
divided verdict of 7 to 2 and 8 to 1 on two different charges, was remanded in 
custody for retrial by the presiding Judge who disagreed with the verdict of the 

g yy. -Santi Lai wms released from the Sessions Court on the 29th of September. 

is dead body was found shockingly mutilated between Dum Duin and Belgharia 
on the early morning of the 3rd October. 

The above is a ^ very brief outline of the outward manifestation of the 
existence of a voilent conspiracy as disclosed by overt acts -which are already 
public property, but apart from these specific cases, Government are in posses- 
sion of information, which has come from various sources and from different 
parts of the provincej which shows that during the course of the current year 
the conspirators Mve, m addition, attem-pted to assassinate police officers, high 
Government officials, and members of their own organisations whom they suspect 
of giving information to the authorities. No less than five such attempts are 
known to have been made during land subsequent to July last. The fact that 
the intended victims escaped death at the hands of miscreants -who set forth 
armed with bombs and pistols to murder them enn only be attributed to Provi- 
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denee. In some cases the assassins suspected police vigilance, in _ others they 

“were tliwarted. by tbe iinexpecte<i nioveiiieiits _of their in tended victims, |s 
impossible in view of the confidential nature of this information to make public 
precise details of these partioulax' plots, but the ml ormation regarding them is 
being continually confirmed by subsequent events and from other soui’ces, 

A brief leference may here be made to the campaign in the Press and on 
public platforms, which has proved so effective ^ an agency in assisting the 
party to perfect their organisation and increase their numbers. This campaign 
started in 1922 and has grown in intensity. The eulogy of old revolutionaries, 
the idealising of youths who committed murders and other crimes, and the 
publication of their biographies, have all been resorted to with the obvious in- 
tention of inciting the youth of Bengal to follow their example. Articles still appear 
daily in the Indian Press fomenting racial hatred and verging as near to in- 
citements to violence as the law admits. 


As the foregoing facts show, the situation has become increasingly serious 
during the past two years. In June last the terrorist camiiaign was given a 
great impetus by the resolution of the Bengal Provincial Conference ymch 
expressed admiration for the spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by wopi Mohon 
Saha. The effects of the resolution were electrical; it is by far the most potent 
recruiting instrument which has ever been placed in the hands of the organisers 
of violent crime and has been a continual incitement to the youth of Bengal to 
take to violent ;ways. 


At present, then, there is in Bengal a large criminal association secretly 
organised and equipped for a campaign, the immediate ^obje^ of 
which is to paralyse Q-overnment by the assassination of their officers. 
The existence of this association is now admitted m ml quarters and 
its magnitude was strikingly emphasised by; Mr. 0. R Das in a recent 
interview with the Press. It is daily increasing in strength and, as in the years 
before 1915, ordinary measures have failed to check it. The situation has become 
so serious that the Q-overnor in Council is forced to ask that he may be armed 
with the extraordinary powers which will alone enable .him to deal with it 
effectively. He has therefore decided to summon the Legislative Council without 
delay to consider measures of legislation which will be placed before it to that 
end. This legislation will follow the lines of the Defence of India Act and Rules 
which proved effective in crushing the conspiracy of 1914—^8 which had the 
same aims, the same methods and largely the same leaders ag the conspiracy of 
today. It was the unanimous opinion of all who examined the question that 
it is impossible to deal with terrorist crime under the ordinary law or through 
the ordinary Courts, and that the powers given by the Defence of India Act and 
Rules proved an effective weapon, whilst no other powers have ever been sug- 
gested as really effective. Regulation III of 1818 is not well adapted to deal 
with the situation ; it can be used to deal with irreconcilable leaders, but is un- 
necessarily harsh for dealing with the rank and file of the conspiracy, among 
whom are men who may become leaders/ potential assassins and recruits, who 
must be dealt with if the movement is to be checked but cannot be dealt with 
by the milder method of internment. Had Government possessed those powers earli- 
er, they would have used them against the murderers of the Sankaritola postmaster 
and Mr. Bay, both of whom were known before the murders were committed as 
recent recruits of the conspiracy, and would thus not only have averted the 
outrages, but prevented these youths from becoming active criminals. The legis- 
lation will further provide for a special procedure for trying persons accused of 
violent ciime. Terrorism of witnesses and juries, failure of juries 
through fear to return verdicts in accordance with the evidence, the murder of 
witnesvses and persons who have confessed or turned Eng’s evidence, the fear 
of witnesses to disclose facts within their knowledge, all combine to render just- 
ice unobtainable imder the existing law. These have already operated in more 
than one recent case. 


The legislation will not give Government any extraordinary powers to deal 
with sedition, with industrial movements or with communal disturbances, even 
though they may menace the maintenance of order; cases of this kind wdll be 
left to the ordinary Courts. It is aimed solely at the secret criminal conspiracy, 
which has terroism as its object or method. The Goverpoi' in Council is coiivmc- 
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that the large majority of members' view terrorist conspiracy ■ with, the same 
abhorrence as ' lie himself, 

■ The necessity for dealing with this terrorist ■ movement swiftly and effectively 
so as. to ensure the arrest of the most dangerous conspirators without . igivlng 
them warninfs which enable them to carry on and direct the conspiracy 
whilst in hiding, has compelled the G-overnor in Goiincil to ask the.' Q-overnor- 
General to promulgate an ordinance on the lines which the Bill will follow. 

The Governor in' Council regrets that he has been forced by circumstances 
to have recourse to these extraordinary measures,' which are repugnant to him, 
but in the situation with which he was confronted he had no alternative 
AH political parties in India have condemned violence as a means of political 
advance and the Government look to every true well-wisher of^ Ms country to 
support them in every measure necessary to suppress anarchy and ' .terrorism. 
The evils attendant on the former conspiracy, the misery that was caused 
uselessly, the contamination of youth that resulted, are fres.!i in their memory 
and Government feel assured that the people of: Bengal can regard with 
.nothing but horror the possibility of a recurrence of similar calamities. 


The Secretary of State's Part 

The part taken by Lord Olivier in this business of the Ordinance was 
singular. A cable appeared early in October referring to an ^rgent Cabinet 
meeting at wrhich the Indian situation was said to have been specially 
discussed. The India Office then issued a communique putting a gloss over 
it and successfully misled the public into . thinking that nothing special had 
occurred. It ran as follows:— 

“A statement ‘from An anglo-Indian correspondent’ with regard to Indian 
affairs is published in to-day’s issue of one of the London morning papers. 

“The report recited in the second paragraph of that statement that ‘the 
Secretary of State for India gave a special report on the Indian situation, 
at the express request of the viceroy, at the first Cabinet meeting held on 
Mr. MacDonald’s return to London,’ is untrue. 

“With regard to the next following paragaraph, it is not the fact that there 
is any divergence of view between His Majesty^’s Government on any question 
affecting the maintenance of the Constitution. 

“With reference to the last three paragraph of the, .statement, it unay be 
pointed oil t—d) That the Prime Mnister has uttered, and the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of - Lords has on twm occasions repeated, the 
plainest possible .warning as to. the uncompromising attitude of His .Majesty’s 
Government towards threats .of revolutionary ■ violence. (2) That no request 
for information as to the Government’s Indian , policy ■ has been refused. The 
representation that urgent requests for information met with no response 
is not' justifiable. ' (3) That there , is not, and has not been, any disagreement 
on policy as between His Majesty’s . Government and the Government of India, 
in regard to any question of immediate practical moment.” 

It will be clear from the above that the India Office did not then categorically 
deny that the Secretary of State had ■ agreed to repressive measures, but had 
guarded himself in the last paragraph against the developments that would 
follow from the policy that had been sanctioned by the , general statement in 
(1) fhat “the plainest possible warning had been given of the uncompromising- 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards threats of revolutioiiaiy violence ” 
And then on the 27th October the following communique was issued: — 

“The India Office memorandum with . regard to the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance emphasises that the Ordinance is not aimed at tlie Swarajist 
movement or any legitimate activities of members of that movement. It does 
not affect the lawful interests' and: activities of any citizen as long as he does 
not associate himself with the promotion of crimes and violence. Tlie Govern- 
ment is determined to preserve from such crime that public security on which 
pohtical progress depends, and ■■ intends to proceed along the lines of political 
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development laid down by Paiiiament and repeatedly reaffirmed by His Majesty’s 
Government. . The Ordinance . does not create any' new ofience, but is, directeci 
towai€s a, more speedy piinisliment of offenders and more effective pre.veation , of 
acts already defined as crimes under the ordinary law.” 

It seems to be clear from the above that ■ the Labour Government far from 
being' stampeded into tills repressive policy had all along lent their fullest support 
by anticipation,, if not 'actually, to all the measures that were proposed in the name 
of suppressing the 'so called iwoliitionary crime without the smallest concern 
as to whether the particular measures proposed were really calculated to effect 
the purpose or would in actual operation enable the Government to use for 
putting down the Swarajists under the very sweeping powers conferred on 
the executive. 


AlLIndiaProtest- 

,It.is impossible , here tO' chronicle in any detail the great -wave 'of, angry 
protest that swept from one end of India to the other against this, atrocious 
piece of- bureaucratic arrogance. Inspired as it wms mainly by the malicious 
mis-represent'ation of the , European press in India and by the die-hard tories 
in England, the British .press was jubilant that. 'at last the Labour Government 
had been dragooned into folio wiii^r the old tradition of the ‘'mailed first” in 
India. The whole Europemn community in India at last felt relieved that their 
advocacy of “strong action” was being acted upon. But amongst Indians 
there was no party which did not condemn this perversion of law 
simply to break the Swarajists; for all assurances notwithstanding', it was 
understood on all hands that it was not the revolutionaries that Government 
aimed at but the Swarajists who were, by the extreme use of the constitution, 
breaking up Government after Government in the provinces, and holding up to 
redicule the worthlessness of the Reformed constitution. Thousands of protest 
meetings were held all .over the country, as in the days of the intamoiis 
Bowlatt Acf and resolutions w^ere passed condemning the Ordinance. Men 
like the Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jinnah, Sir P. 0. Roy, Sir Nilratan Sirkar and 
others wholly opposed to the Swarajists were unanimous in condemning it. 

On October 29th a special meeting of the Calcutta Corporation was held to pass 
a vote of confidence on its Chief Executive Officer, Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose. 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Mayor, made an important pronoimcement on the subject. 
His elociuenee rose when he said: “Ever^^ honest man in this country is 
bound to say, I love niy country, I. love my freedom. I will have the right, the 
birth-right to manage pny own affairs. If that is a crime, I plead guilty to tlnit 
charge. If that is a crime, I am willing to be hanged for that rather than to 
shirk the duty which I feel to be the onlj^ duty of every Indian of the presont 
day.” ■ ' ' ■ ' - ■ 

He further said : ‘Tf a bomb was thrown anywhere or a pistol is fired we ai'e 
accustomed to ciy out : i.t is a dastardly outrage. We cry out this is a dastardly 
outrage because we feel.it is a dastardly outrage. But the time has come now to 
condemn not only the violence of the people who are addicted to violent methods, 
but also the violence of the Government. (Hear, hear). This is a clear illustration 
of what I consider to be violence on the part of the Government. They have 
passed a law which is a lawless law. It is something which is put forward under 

cover of law ’which is not law, which offends against every principle of justice, 

which is a negation of justice and therefore a negation of law. (Cheers.) 
protest against this Act because it is destmctive of the fundamental rights of maiL 
(Hear hear.) To be taken and kept in custody for an indefinite period of time 
without being told what evidence there is and without being brought to justice 
according, to tlie law of the land (shame, shame) is a denial of the primary riglits 
of humanity. (Hear, hear.) This is a lawless law.' Laws such as these were enact- 
ed in England m the clays of the Stuart tyranny, "and I am sorry to say that the 
Government ot India to-day is not able to govern this land except by the 
of violence. 

“I really dp not think that when a revolutionary, in the enthusiasm of his 

heart, fires a pistol or throws a bomb he is guilty of more violence than what 
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file GoTernmeiit is domg4oday. (Cries of Iiear, hear.) Violence begets violence, 
ft is liecaiise of these acts of violence “from the year 1907 down to the .present 
day, the acts of the legislative. violence, that I say— and I. repeat .it again— that 
revolutionary crimes have increased.' 'The Government has honoured me by Qjiot- 
lug me in support of their action, hut what I said does not support, them in their 
actloiL I said and I say it to-day that there is a revolutionary party mmrs 
country. rsa,icl so in 1917. Let me read a passage from the same .speech : We 
feel it is our bouiiden duty, to raise our voice of protest against this ^ Aot. The 
object asorilied Is wroiig. What is' the real object? They .say there .is a vast 
coiisfdraey in the country. My answer- is : I admit it.. , .1 know and believe ana I 
tiui sure of it, as sure as I am standing here to-nigiit, that there is a revoiiition- 
my party in Bengal. By what then— do you think that, you will be able to sup- 
r«'ess that revolutionary party in this way? Has revolution ever been checked 
l)y unjust legislation? Give me one instance from history where the Governinent 
has siicceedecl. in piittmg - down revolutionary movements by oppressive iegislatioii. 
1 admit that the thing is an evil. I admit that tlie activity of the revoliitiomry 
party is an evil in this country which has to be eradicated, but what- is the duty 
of the Government? Is it not their duty to take S'iigIi step as will effectiialiy era- 
c]i(*ate it ? (Hear, hear.) Does the Government really believe tliat . tbe. revoliitioii- 
ary party wants a.ny other foreign power in this country ? (Cries of novno).' I 
venture to tliink that .they do not. If not, what do tliey want ? .Has the 
Governnieiit ever enciiiired into the causes rvliieli led to that revolutionary 
loovenient from 1905? We have been hearing of it up to now. Repressive 
measure after repressive, measure has been passed (Cries of shame, shame), but 
lias any attempt of any kind whatsoever been made to discover the real, causes 
of this revolutionary movement? (Cries of no, no.) I may teli yon, as I have 
told many of those in aut,nority, that I know more about these people than 
probalily anybody else in this hall. I have -defended so many of these 
eases that I know the psychology of their mind, I know the cause of these re- 
volutionary inoveiiient is nothing but .hunger for freedom (Hear, hear.} , Within 
the last 150 yea.rs, what have you clone to make the people of this country free 
or even really fit for freedom ? Do we not constantly hear that we are not fit 
for self-government ? (sliame, shame), that %ve are illiterate, that we are not suffi- 
ciently educated ? (shame, shame.) May I retort by asking : "You have been 
liere for the last 150 years with the best of motives, with the object of making 
us fit for self-Govemnient. Whj^ is it then that you have done nothing to this 
end? (Loud cheers). This is the psychology of the revolutionary movement. 
Our educated young men see that nations all over the 'world are free- They 
compare tlieir positions vith the positions of. other' nations, and they say to them- 
selves, why should we remain' so? 'We also want liberty. (Glieers)”. ^^s there 
anything wrong in that desire? Is it difficult to understand that point of view? 
Do we not all know this hunger for liberty ? These ■ smiing men- burning with 
the eiitl'iusiasm of youth feel that they have, not . been given the' opportunity of 
taking their legitimate part in the ' Government of their country, in shaping the 
course of their national development. Give the,m' that right to-day, you will hear 
no more of the revolutionary movement.- 

“Grentleiiien, Government 'is never, tired of ciiioting my admission of. the - -exis- 
tcuice of a revolutionary party. I admitted it over and over, again. . I admit it 
to-day and shall never refime to admit what I believe to be true. But have they 
ever thought of the remedy which I suggested? Have ever given their 
minds to if ? Are they incapable . of thiiildEg anything but repression- in spite of 
the testimony of the history of the world being against them? GanT they tliink 
of anything else but repression, repression, repression? I tell them again that 
no amount of repression will -ever put a clieck to this revolutionary nioveiiient 
You cannot wipe out a nation from the lace of the earth. You cannot check a 
people who are bent upon attaining freedom. 

'T shall lay dowm ■ 'm.y life for liberty. I am not a revolutionary so far as 
the methods are concerned, but ■ I feel like that. Standing here today I 
prociaim that, if it Js., necessary to lay down my life for my liberty, I 
am prepared to do it.- (Applause'^ and loud cheers.) If I believed in the 
revolutionary movement, if' I.. .believed it today that it will be a «uecess, 
I shall join the revolutionary movement to-morrow. But nuT- belief is that 
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it will not snceeed.’ That is why I ' do not join, it But so far as tlieir en- 
thusiasm for liberty is concerned, I am with them:. . So far as their loye of free- 
dom is , conceited, am with them. , But if my suffering or 'struggle or ewy, 
drop of my blood is necessary to achieve this freedom, I am ready. I was told at 
Simla' that as soon as I got down at Howah, I should be arrested. 1 am ' not 
afraid of being' arrested., I have done, nothing wrong. I have done what every 
honest ■ man in India is bound to do. . (Loud- applause and cries of hear, hear.) 
They suppress the people who fight for their - liberty in an Jllegal. way. 
They suppress or try to suppress lawfu'l, organizations. And what is the result? 
..Revolutionary crime -is increased. Do you expect -honest people who fight ,.fo.r, 
the liberty of their country with nothing but peaceful and legitimate methods, do 
you expect young men of that character when they are lodged in jail witlioiit 
any: rhyme or reason, when they are snatched away from the bosom of their 
families, to entertain kindly feelings towards the. Government,, or would you not 
rather . expect that one ease of such an outrage would lead to the increase of 
hundred cases of revolutionary crimes? I admit that there is a revolutionary 
conspiracy in Bengal, one or more.: But at the same time I suggest to the Gov- 
^erBment,^ancl if .God spares me for a few years more I- sliaiL prove it to demon- 
..stration, .that these repressive laws, these lawless lm% are incapable of putting 
down revolutionary crime. They have not succeeded in the past. They will not 
succeed .in the future.’’ 

By 38 votes to 6 the Corporation then passed a vote of confidence on Mr. Bose 
and also recorded its emphatic condemnation of the measure— the 6 opposing 
votes being of 41x0 6 European Gouncillors. A manifesto was issued over the 
signature of Sir Mlratan Sarkar, Sir P. C.- Roy and Messrs Shy am Sunder 
Chakravarty, B. 0. Pal and 30 other Calcutta leaders calling upon the country 
to observe November 1st as a day of national hartal as a protest against this 
recrudescence of repression’ on the part of the Government On October 31 
a great demonstration was held at the Calcutta Town Hall, and also siinilar 
demonstrations all over Bieiigal, reeonding the country’s emxdiatic stand against 
repression and denouncing Government for their policy. The European press, 
alarmed at this national outburst, began to insinuate a foivible suppression of 
these meetings and even w'ent to the length of suggesting Martial Law. 

M. Gaxdhi 02T THE Obdixaxge 

But the greatest^ condemnation of this “Ordinance of Yiolence” came from 
that apostle of bTon-vioience, Mahatma Gandhi himself. Writing in his paper 
Young Indid^ on October 29 he said:— 

“The expected has come, to pass. The English Press had foreshadowed for 
us the Yieeregai bomb. It is the Hindu New Year’s gift to Bengal and through 
Bengal to India. The step need not surprise us nor terrify us. The Rowlatt 
Act is dead, but the spirit that prompted it is like an evergreen. So long as 
the interest of Englishmen is antagonistic to that of Indians, so long there 
must be anarchical crime or the dread of it, and an edition of the Rowlatt 

Act in answer. Non-violent Non-co-operation wms the way out. But we had 

not the patience to try it long enough and far enough. 

“Let ^ us see how the English interest is antagonistic to the Indian. 

Lancashire mills are the greatest drag on Indian economic progress. It 

IS obviously India s interest not to have a yard of Lancashire or other 
foreign calico or yarn, but Lancashire mill-owners will not readily and 
without a struggle give up the iinmoml traffic. I call it immoral because 
it has ruined India’s peasantry and brought it to the verge of starvation. 
India supports (for her) a heavily ,paid^ English Civil Service, It is 
obviously to her interest that this Service, no matter how efficient it. 
may be, IS replaced by an, indigenous service, hoAvever inefficient it 
may be. Man cannot breathe ■with borrowed lungs. India supplies training 
ground for English soldiers and is therefore taxed to -the bleeding point ' in 
order to finance a military budget that absorbs more than half her total revenue. 
It IS, again, clearly India’s interest that she should learn to defend herself, 
even mougli it may - be indifferently for the time being. For her to be 
dependent for her defence, external or internal, upon outsiders, how^ever 
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capable or well-meaning tliey may be, is to lose three ciuarters ol lier maaliness, 
for doing the right thing. The English are at an ^ advantage for they ' belong 
to, the governing race. Those- who are not in the Civil Service, the large body 
of lay, Englishmen and Englishwomen, ought to perceive the disastrous revSiuts 
of British domination. The so ■ called ‘Pax Britaniiica’ is. , no .compensation for 
deprivation o.f ,.iibe.rty and ever-gromng pauperism. 

“In s,pite,of the elaborate Yiceregal reasoning,: I venture to submit / that no 
case has been made out for arbitrary measures adopted by His Excellency* Let 
violence be piinislied by all means. I am no' defender of anarchy. I know 
that it can do no good to the country, ■ but it is one thing to punish ■ crime 
actually attempted or committed. It is totally another thing to ■ give arbitrary 
power, to authority to arrest persons wdthout warrant and that, too, on ' niere 
suspicion. A¥hat;is happening now is to ierrorise suspects. Past, experience 
shows that more iimoeent people are punished than the guilty whenever the 
Crovernment has yielded to panic. Every one knows that by fardhe largest, 
iimnber of persons punished in. the Punjab in. 1919 were totally innocent of 
the crimes imputed to them. Whenever tlie (jovernment resorts to arbitrary 

E owers, it .really means that it has not popular opi,iiion behind it. Desliabandlui 
^as, by his work in the Bengal Council, has shown that the Bengal Crovernment 
has not popular opinion behind it. The theory that he has set up a systein of 
teri’orism must be rejectecl, there is no evidence to support the charges. You: 
cannot wdn popular election by terrorism, nor can you hold a large party 
together l3y it. There is soniethin.g inherently coiiiniendable to the people to make 
Pesliabandliii the undisputed master of the large majority in Beifgal. Tlie reason 
is on tlic3 surface. He wants power for the people. He does not bend the knee 
to rulers, lie is impatient to release Bengal and India from the triple burden. Let 
liini sing another tune, let him say that lie does not want freedom for the 
people, and he will lose his influence in spite of the terrorism imputed to him. 
I liaye my differences with Deshabandhu, but they cannot blind me to his 
burning patriotism of sacrihee. He loves the country just as much as the best 
of us. His right hand men have been torn away from him. They are all men of 
status, they enjoy the confidence of the people. Why should they not have an 
open, fair and ordinary trial ? 

AdTOE to BeNGtAL. 

“The summary arrest of such men under extraordinary powers is ^tlie 
condemnation of the existing system of Grovernment. It is wrong, it Is Uncivilized 
for a microscopic minority to live in the midst of millions iincler the protection 
of the ba^mnet, gun-powder and arbitrary powers. It is no doubt a demonstra- 
tion of their ability to impose their authority upon a people more numerous than 
they, but it is also a demonstration of barbarism that lies beneath a thin coating 
of civilisation. To the" Bengalees who are on their trial, I respectfully say: 
‘If you are innocent, as 1 believe most of you are, your inc^areeiation can only do 
good to the country and yourselves, if you will take it in the right spirit. “\¥e. 
will not win freodom without vsuifeiing.’ To those who make the real anarchist 
and believers in violence, I urge, “Your love of the country coimnands my 
admiration but permit me to say that your love is blind. In my opinion, India’s 
freedom \dli not be won by violence, but only by t],ie purest suffering witliout 
retaliation. It is the surest and the most expeditious niethod, but if you persist 
in your faith in the method of violence, I ask you to make a bold confession of 
your faith and dare to suffer even though it be unto death. Thereby, you will 
prove your courage and honesty and save- many innocent persons from involuntary 
suffering..” 

■ Tlie Indian Association's Memo. .- 

Amidst ail the din of protests in the country none cared to make any re- 
presentation to the authorities, for bitter experience in the past has shown that 
in such matters Indian sentiment and view point count nothing with the 
Government. The Indian Association of Calcutta, howmver, wired their protest 
to the Viceroy and subsequently late in December issued the following memoran- 
dum on the subject _ 

“The promulgation of Ordinance No. 1 of 1924 by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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and iiie action taken by liln under Regiilatioii III of . 1818 , Aipoii ^ the 

Association liacl already the honour ' of coiTesponding whieli the Priyate 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, have eiiagaged further and anxious 
attention of the Indian Association, His Excellency, the Viceroy has been 
lileased to appreciate some of the points of view previoiisly submitted by the 
Association and has asked for constructive suggestions. Ihe Associtdioii accorih 
ingly proceeds to submit further observations arising out of the situation- 

'‘Bh’om the Resolution of the Government of Bengal, Political Department, No. 
10850 dated the 25th October 1924, it appears tlmt the CTOvernor-Geiieral was 
moved by tlie G-overuiiieiit of Bengal to promulgate the iirdinaiice with a view 
to siipplaiieiitiiig the ordinary criminal law. The statement. of His Excellency 
the Croveifloi'-Generai Avith Avliicli the Ordinance is prefaced, is based on Avliat 
is stated in the Eesoliition of the CTOA^ernment of Bengal. 

'The Association has carefully AA^atched the groAvth of political life in this 
coimtryfor the last 48 years.' It has been On close touch with the people in 
general and with the politically minded, classes in . partieiilar. On an. anxious 
consideration of political life and ' tendencies of the people, the Assoeiatioii is 
emphatically of opinion . tliat such .movements' as haA'e.been characterised as Re- 
voliitioiiary cannot be said to be connected AAitli or attributable to political 
propaganda or AAith legitimate aspiration of the people or natural unrest in the 
country. The Association is strengthened in this opinion in vieAV of the, fact 
that regrettable crimes that have in some aise gone undetected and iinpimislieu 
Avill hurt political progress, upon AAdiicli the country at large has set its heart, 
more than anyiiing else. But tli© Association submits Avith emphasis that the 
existence and eontinuance of these crimes is not AAmrrant for suspension of the 
normal laAvs of the ooimtry or of reintroduction or diiplicatlon of extraordinary 
measures, for some of Avhich Avarrant Avas claimed during the exceptional and 
■critical times of the last war. 

‘Normal methods are onerous ; but they stop crime more ei'fectively than 
coercive or extraordinary measures AAdiich, though easy of execution, alienate tne 
people. Extraordinary poAvers give rise to evils of Avhich the Government does 
not appear to take note- By investing the criminal investigation staff Avith 
these poAvers the Government have to come up to the Slate and the Legislatures 
for greater poAvers and a freer hand. 

The resolution speaks of intimidation by revolutionaries Avith a vieAr to pre- 
vent the conAdction of crimiijals. If a cai’eful study is made of the trials of 
alleged revolutionaries, it Avili be found that in a great- majority of the cases the 
AAdtiiesses spoke- the truth and juries gave their verdicts without being inffuenced 
by, fear, and that there Avere convictions and ' sentences under the ordinary 
criminal Daau No'doubt in a few cases, the prosecutions failed ; but having re- 
gard to the judgments, it is .difiicolt to belieA’^e that those were iiotreal.ly weak 
cases. 

The following are some of the recent political eases that have been tried 
under the ordinary ciimraal law 

1. The Sankaritolla Murder Case. 

2. The Day murder Case. 

3. The All pur Conspiracy case. 

4. The Maniktolia bomb case. 

5. The Chittagong murder <3a.se. 

6. The Mirzapur bomb case- 
in the Sankaritolla murder case and the Day murder case the juries com- 
posed of, a mpioiity of Indians brought in verdicts of guilty. It is' clear that 
intimidation, if any, did not influence the witnesses or the jurors. 

‘In the Chittagong murder case an application was made to the High. Court 
on beliali of the btate for transfer of the case from the Chittagong court to 
some other court, on the ground that there wms a likelihood of the jurors being 
mtimidateci The Higli Court after careful consideration of the materials placed 
before It on behalf of the; prosecution, rejected the application. The case is 
now gub-jiidice, like Hie Maniktolia bomb case and the Mirzapur bomb case and 
no conclusion can be 'drawn either by Government or by the public with regard 
to them. * 
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In tlie Aiipiir Oonspimey case the jury returned a Terdiet of ‘*iiot 'OTiity.^' 
There was a mass of eYidence placed .before the jury and a part, of the 'evidence 
was d.ireoted' to showing that the Kona daeoity, to wliich tlie, Beiigmi Cloyem-" 
iiient refers, was the act of the terrorists.' 

‘The facts of the Kona case .are as follows ' 

‘Two ssenaindars were murderously assaulted and died in hospital. Oiie'of 
tliem made a dying declaration in ■ which he iiientioried t.lie names of the, as- 
sailants and stated that a family ciiiarrel was the cause of the assault. The 
assailants were identified by some ladies of the families of the deceased. The 
approver in the Alipiir case stated that the Kona .murders were ' the oiitcoine 
o| a political conspiracy and that the taxi-cab in , whicli the daeoits went ' to 
Kona and came back from there was driven by One of the ju,.rors desi,red 
to test the approver’s knowledge of driving a taxicab. A test was lielcl in the ' 
grounds attached to the court premises. It was found on such test that the 
approver did not know how to drive a motor car ! 

‘There is a sktement in the G-ovemnient resolution that mari,y facts in the 
possession of the Government could not be placed before the court and that the 
accused -were eventually' acquitted. It should be borne in niiiici that the 
evidence whicli was placed before the jurors if reliable and believed by the jury 
and the court, was sufficient to ensure a conviction. ' But tlie evidence was 
mostly of the character of the evidence given by the approver to which re- 
ference has already been made and there was hardly any otlier course left to 
the jurors than to return the verdict that they did. It 'was open to the judge 
not to accept the verdict but refer the case to the High Court. ' But the j iidge, 
who is a member of the Indian Civil Service,, did hot think it fit to make the 
reference. Government . also had the right to go up tohhe High Court if it 
thought that it had a good case; but the Governinent did not do so. 

’The public Jiave to and can judge of these anci similiar cases not on the 
basis of repetitions about mere secret information or one-sided , encpiiries, but 
on the basis of tested evidence. It' is difficult to believe .from the record of 
cases in which conviotions ■ were as^ a matter of fact obtained, as also of tho.se 
lew cases in -which ' there were acquittals, that a ease can be made out 
establishing general miscarriage of justice in revolutionaiT cases under the 
exis.ting la^v. 

' ‘The .situation with which .we are faced is that there are, sometimes violent 
crimes ■ inoliiding robbery : and murder 'which the Government attributes to 
po,iitieaI conspiracies. 

Tt is, however, remarkable- that inspite .o:f close and widespread searches 
made suddenly on the 25th October, 1924, and the siibseciiieiit days, the police 
did not -discover the stores of arms and , .explosives which the Government 
resolution, would. lead one to believe had been . acciimiilatecl by the conspira- 
tors. The suggestion that the Police on that- occasion ^xere lieiit oa getting 
the men, not so iniich as the arms, can be hardly convincing. Finding of arms 
later on at all events was .to be expected, Avliieh however was not the 
case. 

‘The Association deplores that there should be murders, robberies and 
other acts of violence. -They have unfortunately taken place erea when 
.Government has ta.ken no risk by disclosure of names a,p.cH’acts at open trials 
in their attempt to bring offenders to book. The Association Is as anxious as 
the Government that the lives of its faithful servants and of citizens should 
not be iiiinecessariiy and unvoidably risked. J^mt experience,^ however, unfor- 
tunately show that even mthout taking such risk and even with the existence 
of special .and extraordinary: laws, such as^ the Defence of India Act, these 
(‘rimes have occurred. My Association tlierefore lai.ls to see the justification of 
not only the suspension of the- - ordinary laws of the land but of resort to 
Regulation III of 1818 and ' of -' .simultaneous creation of Ordinance I of 1924, 
which is proposed to be made into.-' a permanent statute. Fothing can be gained 
but a great deal is sure to be lost by reiteration of the afilriiiatioa that Reforms 
cannot advance unless the objectionable Ordinance finds* a permanent place on 
the statute book My Association cannot too often and too emphatically 
i‘eiterate its conviction that these-'. crimes and political progress of the country 
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have and can ' have notliinff.to do with one another, and that the, former do not 
appear to be intended .to, nor .can, nor will, advance the latter. The Associa- 
tion after the most anxious consideration is of opi.moii, that the.. remedy adopted 
by Government is worse, than the disease. 

Tt should be remembered that there are times when panic or impulse gets 
the better of indolent amongst those that are responsible for the executive 
administration of the country and serious mistakes are' made. .. . The internment 
of 1h\ Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutta and some other gentle- 
men in 1908, of Mrs, Besant, Mr. Wadia and Mr. Arundale in 1920 are phases 
of the attitude of the Executive Government which have not been shown to 
.admit of any, explanation. 

‘The Association apprehends that among results likely tO' arise on account of 
the extraordinary powers with which the Police have been and are proposed to 
he vested, would be the following 

1. The Ordinance will interfere with the normal activites of the people. 

2. Social and V economic movements will be checked by the Police on the 

allegation that they are political movements in disguise. 

3. Too much power given to the police constitutes a menace to personal 

liberty.' ' 

4. In vhiages particiilaiiy results in these directions will be the worst. 

/‘The Associ^ion may remind the Government of instances of deplorable 
mistakes on the part of the police, in such cases as the Midnapur Train Wreck- 
ing case and the Sindhubala case. Extraordinary powers vested on the police 
particularly on a permanent basis mean greater risk of such mistakes, 

‘In their estimates of the extent and inhuence of the revolutionary movement 
in this countiy, the Indian Association does not agree either with the Executive 
Government, or with Mr. C.^R. Das. The Government complains of exaggeration 
on the pai’t of some of their critics when commenting upon their acts ; Govern- 
ment should not at the same time exaggerate the revolutionary evil and base 
their acts on inflated and ill established estimates. 

The Association notices that in his Dinajpur {see 'posie) speech His Excellency 
the Governor observed as follows 

“Reasonable men to whom I have made this reply have accepted it but 
they have then asked why not admit your evidence to two High Court 
Judges instead of two Bistnct Judges who are servants of Government and 
therefore n^ot so impartial/’ The answer to; that question is that we cannot use 
the High Court except in ^ its judicial capacity. ^ The service of examining in 
secret our evidence and advising us as to its reliability is an executive service 
which cannot be performed by the judges of the High Court. It is not our 
unwillingness to consult them but their willingness to serve in this capacity 
which precludes us from resorting to judges of the High Court.’ 

‘This illustetes to a greater degree than the Association itself can urge, the 
enormous difficulties and undesirable effects attending the extraordinary proce- 
dure proposed to be adopted-difficulties under which even His Majesty’s 
Ridges find it impossible to respond to the invitation, of the head of the 
Government to assist it by investigations in camera. It was only to be 
expected that those with Jhe high training and traditions of His Majest^^’s 
Judges should have this and only this answer to the invitation of His 
Excellency the Governor, 

‘In. view of the submissions made above, the Association is unable to see that 
there IS any room or occasion for making: what has been called constructive 
suggestions on its part. 

*The Association believes that if adeq!.uate and timely preventive steps are 
taken under the normal law, and in eases brought to trial they are sufficiently 
prepared and properly conducted, there is no reason why these crimes slioulcl 
not be adeoLuately dealt with and convictions secured. 

‘T&e Indian Association therefoi-e strongly urges upon the Government the 
necessity of revoking Ordinance I of 1924 and of bringing to immediate 
teal the persons arrested under the Ordinance and under Kegulation IH of 
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1818. : .Tills: revocation and these trials, in the ordinary cou,rse of law, will tend , 
to create an atmosphere of trust and goodwill, which must be, the ooiMnoii 
objective of the Government and the people alike, in the best and highest 
interests of both.” 

Lord LyttoB on tlie Ordinance 

For long after the iironiuigation of the Ordinance the Goveniments of Lord 
Reading and Lord Lytton kept silent, but after the conclusion of the Unity 
Conference at Bombay (see pohie) on November 23rd when all political parties 
ill the country joined hands in damning the Ordinance and the Regulation III of 
1818 under which altogether some 98 men, mostly Mr, Das’s followers, 
had by now been spirited aw'ay, Lord Lytton felt the need for opening his 
own campaign. It was at Malda on November 24th that his Exceileney 
made Ins first pronouncement in justification of his unique methods. 
In that, speech, Lord Ljdton jlaimed that he 'was really defending the liberty of 
the subject! Bengal, he suggested, was the victim of revolutionary terrorism and 
1‘epression was the only mode of saving her from its gi*ip. The most sensatioBai as 
well as the most important part of iiis lordship’s speech ivas that dealing witli 
the arrests. Lord Lytton contended that his police are omaiseient, that h e liad 
been satisfied that all the arrests effected were based upon unimpeachabie and 
conclusive evidence. ‘'Men who live within the law are entitled to the protection 
of the law,” lie said, “but men who defy the law, who live and act outside 
the law, who menace the liberty of those who live within it, jvlio take upon 
themselves to decide -without any process of law who shall live and who shall 
die, these men have no right to the protection of the law. They are outlaws. 
They are a danger to the state.” Lord Lytton further asserted that ‘It 
is against such men and such men alone that the special powers which nay Go- 
vernment have asked for and have obtained,, are being directed.” “Evemy single 
man wiio has been arrested imder Regulation III of 1818 or under the new 
Ordinance,” Lord Lytton categorically stated, “is a member of a terrorist organisa- 
tion that seeks to attain its objects by violence and intimidatiDn and proposes, 
if not checked, to carry out more murders. Every man toOj who,has been arres- 
ted, is being detained not on the isolated statements of a single informer but on 
the evidence from many different sources, spread over many months which has 
to satisfy the Government of Bengal as well as two independent judges, and in 
the ease of the Regulation III prisoners, the Government of India and the Yioeroy 
himself, probably the best-trained lawyer in India, that he is not merely a mem- 
ber of but active participator in this terrorist conspiracy.” The suggestion here 
was the deliberate one that men like Subhas Chandra Bose and Anllbaran Roy 
were not merely members, but “active participators” in revolutionary cilnie. What 
Lord Lytton asked Bengal to believe was that Ms theory and his “facts” were 
infallible and that she required to be saved by Mm from the evidence of men 
who affect to be her non-violent and devoted servants! 

As regards tlie natui’e of the menace to the State, however, His Excellency 
in the same breath said: “The danger does not come from any popular move- 
ment. There is no spirit of revolt in the hearts of tiie people of Bengal. There 
is no specially acute economic distress to cause a general unrest in the 
country. The peace of Bengal and the lives of its citizens are threatened 
by no popular rising, but % a comparatively small body of menf And yet for 
this small body of men the Ordinance was promulgated under S. 72 of the 
Government of India Act which gives theTiceroy power to be exercised only 
Avlien there is an emergency, and Lor vl Lytton confessed that there was no 
emergency. Again, Regulation III of 1818 definitely CGintempiates that it 
should be invoked for the “Security of the British Dominions from foreign 
hostility and from internal commotion,” and Lord Lj’tton confessed there 
was no such commotion or unrest or revolt, or was his Exceileney afraid to 
say tliat there was such commotion due to the activity of the Swarajists ? 
Perhaps the truth lay here more than in the spoken word. 

From Malda His Excellency then moved to Dinajpur a few days after and 
again referred to tiie arrests in Bengal. Then, again, on Nov. 28th speisking 
at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner at Calcutta, his Excellency 'said 

“You remember the parable in the Bible of the husbandman among whos® 
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good crop?i an enemy sowed tares dimng the night So it is wdth the fair 
garden of Bengal where among the healthy gro\Ying plants of constitutional 
progress enemies have .soavii under cover of darimess the rankest, most poisonous, 
most choking, w^eed wMcIi is to be found in a political garden—namely the 
weed of intimidation; Mr. C. ,R. Das has recently told us that he has . noticed, 
these weeds— in fact lie ..says tliat he has seen more of them than, we have,, 
and his ■ remedy, is that' ^ve should give them more sun and wmter. and he 
assures us that they will then turn into healthy and harmless plants. 
Tiiat advice ' perhaps seemed to him 'in keeping vdth the instructions of the 
iiusliandman in the parable, but as in affairs of State we cannot wait for the 
day of iiiclgment to solve our difficulties, we have preferred to eradicate tlie 
■weeds before . they giw too rampant and to restrain those wdie have planted 
them. Whereupon Mr. Das cries out: “You have accepted my diognosis but 
refused my, remedy and instead of destroying, the weeds you are plucking 
up my Swwajya shoots which are the healthiest plants in the garden.” 
Gentlemen, the reason wdiy I dc not accept Mr. Das’ remedy is because he is 
not my gardener, and has no responsibility for the conseciuences of his advice. 
If he had become my Minister -when I gave him the opportunity, and if in that 
capacity he Avere now to say : “I will be responsible for the lives of our police 
officers without the use of these powers,” then I should be prepared to listen 
to Mm. As he refused to take responsibility, he cannot no^v make it a grievance 
that Ms advice is not accepted. 

“Our policjy is not directed against Mr. Das’s party nor against any other 
political party working within the constitution for the establishment of a national 
system of Government in India, but against a terrorist organisation which aims 
at the overthrow of the present Government by force or its coercion by murder 
and intimidation. Members of that organisation will not be allo'wed to screen 
themselves behind any other political label or obtain immunity by claiming 
membership of a party which professes to repudiate their methods. 

“The leaders of all political parties in India have a very grave responsibility 
for the present situation. It they liad had the courage to remain true to their 
publicly avowed principles of non-violence, if they had said without any qualifica- 
tion.— “We have no place for the bomb and the revolver in the nationalist 
movement, we will not accept the help of those who use them. Whatever the 
ideals may be of those who use these weapons, they are so damaging to the 
credit of our cause that we will support any Government how’-ever constituted 
in suppressing them.*. If they had had the courage to say that when this 
menace fii’st made its appearance, there would have been no need now for 
the special powers we have been forced to use. But instead of doing that they 
have either condemned the means for the sake of the end, or they have allowed 
themselves to be blackmailed into betraying their principles. 

“Mi. Das claimed that freedom is his birth-right. Certainly, but it is mine 
too— it is Mr. Tegart’s— and the first birthright of any man is the light to live. 
Our determination to suppress intimidation is as much in the interest of llr^ 
Das himself as of any other political leader. The day may come -when lie 
himself may be in a responsible position, and opposed by an irreconcilable 
minority. What would become of liis birth-right if those who could not accept 
his policy were to be free to terminate his existence, and where could he turn 
to protection if Government were not strong enough to afford it ‘? 


Lord Lytton’s Durbar Speech 

But the most remarkable speech of his was on December 2nd at a Burlier 
held at Government House, Calcutta wdiere he launched some fresh ingenious 
eliarges. Said Ms Excellency 

“In the early years of the last revolitionary movement the ordinary 
law was used as often as possible but it proved wholly inadequate. 
Apaiv^ from the murder of investigating officers, of witnesses and of 
approvers, tlie published ttistimony of the revolutionaries themselves 
show that for the purpose of preventing the giwth of the movement and 
the Bpreaa of intimiaation, it was 'absolutely.' useless. It was not until 
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■ the Defence, _of India' Act' gave to,, the Go,?t.::tlie same, .powers wliicli ; we 
have .obtained, under, the recent Ordinance that the movement of that day was, 
suppressed. We ourselves have had recourse to the ordinary law in the last 2 
yeai'S and we ^ have found it equally inefeetive. If men can be murdered even 
on mere suspicion of having made confessions or supplied information, wliat, 

^ hope is there ■ that others :will dare to face publicity ? No court wdii,eli cannot 
guarantee immunity to the witnesses that testi,fy before it can be expected to 
; arrive at the truth in political cases. Those who urge us,' to have,, recourse to 
.the ordinary courts of justice have no power to guarantee the safety, of the 
.. witnesses we might produce. The Courts of Justice tlie.ms.elves have no such 

■ power and have no responsibility ^for any harm, that may come to those who 
testify before them. That responsibility rests with the Executive Governnient 
alone and as Head of the Executive in Bengal, I say finally and definitely that 
we will not produce our witnesses' before any tribunal unless we can guarantee 
their safety if they speak the truth. 

/‘A suggestion has been made in some quarters that we should, sul3m,it',, our 
evidence in secret to one ■ or two impartial men wliose verdict wniilcl carry 
greater weight than our ovm. 

, “This is a very plausible suggestion and one which I cannot lighilj’’ reject. 
But there is one very obvious objection to the form in wiiieli it is made. The 
;responsibility for executive action must rest with the Executive Government. 

It cannot be devolved upon any one else. Even the Legislature has no respon- 
sibility for the selection of the individuals who have been arrested. Therefore 
I say the Govt of Bengal could never divest tJieoiselves of the responsibility 
which is theirs and theirs alone for the selection tliej^ have made. But I may 
be told that the Govt, often seeks the advice of unofficial eoiiimittees and com- 
missions in a variety of public matters. I agree, but that is aiw'ays wiien Govt, 
tlieniselyes have some doubt as to the course they should adopt or desire more 
information before acting. If the Executive cannot be trusted to carry out its 
responsibility, there is only remedy, namely, to change it. Since in India, ho w- 
ever, the Executive Government is irremoveable, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that it should at least seek the advice of those who possess a larger 
masure of public confidence than they do themselves. But here a practicsal 
difficulty at once arises. Who is to deckle the personnel of the assessors ? 
The Govt, naturally should select its own advisers but if they are not trusted, 
neither will be the men of their choice. Govt, however cannot be expected to 
seek the advice of their political opponents, and none but their owm nominee 
would satisfy such opponents. The belief that there are men in India or any 
country in the world who in a matter of acute political bias whose impartiality 
is unquestioned by any one and whose verdict would be accepted by all is 
. unfortunately the dream of a visionary and entirely at variance with tlie 
realities of life. '■,■ 

“It has been suggested that when I wmnt on to say that threats ^ of 
violence had been used even against candidates to and inerabers of the Legisla- 
tive Council, I was referring only to Red Bengal leaflets, the existence of which 
•was first said to be an invention of the police and ■which opponents of tlie Govt 
have found it convenient to -'ignore or to laugh at. , No, gentlemen, it was not 
to these leaflets that I was referring but to letters addressed to the recepieiits 
threatening them with assassination if they did not withdraw their caiididatiire 
or vote as they Avere bidden. And as might be expected, so rapidly, does this 
foul poison of intimidation spread when oiice it has been proved effective, it lias 
even found its way into .the mun-i'cipal affairs of the mofiissii which iicwe not 
the remotest connection with the presence of British officials in India or the 
form of the Constitution, 

“The vsnggestion therefore, which has been made, lhat the evil is due fo the 
bitterness of heart of a patient people long denied the smallest ^ut^miragenmif 
in their vstruggle for freedom, "and that it would divsappear if GovI ■would show 
more sympathy, is wholly false 'and palpabb^ disproved by facts which are known , 

to every one. Many of the genuine revolutionaries of the old days* have ; 

admitted that the declaration of 1917 and the Act of 1919 ‘entiixdy reiooved the 
grounds of their former methods'' tof agitation and that if the present oppor- : 
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tiiaities for eonstitutional ■ agitation , iiad tiiin existed they would never have 
lesorted to violence.’V 

He then, laid' .down his conditions of a truce in 'the following words 

‘The first' step towards reconciliation and advance must , be to bring about 
conditions' which will iiiahe it safe. to release those, ■whom ^we. have been obiigeci 
to arrest': and I should like to make clear what those -conditions are. 

“The first is to make sure that those -who organise and direct this terrorist 
movement have been restrained from employing their methods of, intimidation. 
The second is to deprive them of the weapon- on .which they re.ly.4.o make those 
methods effective. It lias been stated in many quarters that the fact that we 
have made no large captures of arms or explosives is proof of their non-existence. 
This ..is .n plausible argument but .again it is disproved ,by. facts. The existence of 
these, arms and,, explosives is proved by the fact of- their use, .All the outrages 
that have, taken place have been .committed with-' automatic- pistols of foreign 
manufacture that, could not be legally obtain.ed in India and must, therefore, have 
been smuggled into the country from abroad, -or with bombs of ,a, new type that, 
have- rece.ntly been mianufactured. If, the. searches which to.ok place on October 
25tli did -not lead to the discovery of ' secret stores' of these weapons, that is be-- 
cause the Tolice on -that occasion, were mainly- -occupied: with '.the capture of the 
conspirators. ■ ^ weapons . they- might possibly have found but it was not 
likely after the '- prominence which had lately .- been -given to the seriousness of the 
movement and, the .necessity: for some action -to suppress, it, that any stock of 
weapons -or -'incFimmating' -material would be kept .in premises, liable, at any mo- 
ment to be. raided by Govt. But -although the first'.step - vras.- to,, secure, tlieunen., 
the capture of .their weapons, is,^ as I have said, a necessary ' preliminary - to the 
consideration , of their release. 

“The third -.and .last .indispensable condition' is -the .passage o:l’ . the - Bill, which 
we shall Introduce' into the Legislative 'Council to take the place of the Ordinance. 
When that. Bill has' become law and we -have an,, effective means of preventing 
the revival of violent methods, we can then begin the process of reviewing the 
cases of those whom we have arrested w.ith a view to restoring to tlie.m their 
liberty. Those who wish for the early release of the State prisoners should 
therefore help us to satisfy thevSe three conditions at the earliest possib!,e 
'■moment.’’ - 

The ¥iceroy on the Ordinance 

The bureaucratic vapourlngs^of Lord Lytton, however, failed to convince any 
one but those interested in killing national feeling in India of their worth and 
BYBiy single sentence uttered by his Lordship was most completely answered 
and unmasked in the Indian press. At last the.Yiceroy himself (.'anie to his 
rescue and took responsibility for the repression upon himself. On December 
10th in the congenial atmosphere of the European Association, Calcutta, he 
made a long option toiichmg on the situation in Bengal. Unlike the flamboyant, 
style pi Lord Lytton, the Viceroy’s speech was, couched In conciliatory language 
though the arguments were substantially of the same line. The reader will 
find this speech given in full on page 373 ei sequel 



Tlie All-Party Conference 

BOMBAY~-21 NOVEMBER 1924 

One good at least followed from, the repression—it unified thedifierent goiiticai: 
parties in the country. The postponed “Unity’’ efforts of M.' Crandhi , in the 
previous September now bore fruit. The Swarajists ordinarily would have: 
met in conference at Delhi on October 31st but the sudden burst of ■ the 
Ordinance bomb-shell dislocated this plan, Mr. Das had to come down liastilF 
to Calo^dta and rally Ms panic-striken followers. All the provincial Swarajist 
leaders wired to him words of sympathy and usupport and M. Gandhi himself 
came over to Calcutta on urgent invitation on November Ml Erom that day 
eager and anxious conferences \vere held ail day long between M. Ganclhi and 
the No-Changers and Swmrajists of Bengal. The impact of bureaucratic terrorism 
had unified ail hearts in Bengal, and the earlier wrangle in political circles 
on such matters as wdiether the Congress should be a political body with 
Swarajist supremacy, or a khadder and spinning machinery with No-clianger\s 
supremacy, now disappeared. 

Most of the vSwarajya Party leaders made no secret of their motives, 
and hinted that the most effective challenge to repression would be 
universal boycott of British goods. Some favoured boycott of selected 

British goods and boycott of foreign cloth but the Mahatma’s attitude 
had undergone no change. While supporting the boycott of foreign 
cloth as an essential duty, he maintained that the boycott of entire British 
goods was an impossibility and the qualification “British” may accentuate 
hatred. The Swarajists held that during the partition of Bengal the boycott of 
British goods was effectively carried out. It did not necessarily signify hatred 
of the British people. It may be most properly regarded as a corrective method 
to awaken in them a true sense of their duty by the Indian people. 
Some leaders went further. They declared that passive resistance should 
immediately be inaugurated in Bengal which she will at this jtmcture at least 
to the utmost success. 


The Gandhi-Swarajist' Pact 

At last after 3 clay’s continooiis discussion an agreement was reached 
between M. Gandhi on one side and Messrs. Das and Nehru on behalf of the 
Swmrajists on the other. A joint manifesto wm issued on November 6tli giving 
the terms of the now famous ‘Calcutta Pact’ as follows ;~ 

- “"V^fiiereaB. although Swarajya is the goal of all the parties in India, 
the country is divided into different groups seemingly working in 
oppovsite directions, and whereas such antagonistic activite" retards 
the progress of the nation towards Swarajya, and whereas it is 
desirable to bring so far as possible all such parties . within the 
Congress and on a common platform ; and 

“AVhereas the Congress itself is divided into two opposing section 
resulting in harm to the country’s cause ; and whereas it is desirable 
to reunite tliese parties for the purpose of furthering the common 
cause ; and 

“Whereas a policy of repression has been commenced in Bengal by the 
Local Government with the sanction of the Governor General ; and 

“Whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this’ repression is aimed 
in reality, not at any party of violence but at the Swarajya Party in 
Bengal and therefore at the constitutional and orderly activity : and 
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“Wliereas therefore it lias . become a matter - of iiiimeciiate: necessity to 
invite and secure the co-operation of all parties for putting forth the 
united strength of the . nation against the policy of .repression ; 

“We, the undersigned, strongly recommend the following for adoption hy 
all parties and eventually by the Congress at Belgamn 

“The Congress shoiil.d suspend the programm.e of Kon-Oo-operation as 
the national prograinnie except in so iar as it relates to the refusal 
to use or wear cloth made out of India. 

“The Congress should further resolve that different classes of work of 
. . ' the Congress may be done as may be found .necessary by different 

sections within the Congress and should resolve that the spread of 
haiid-spmnin,g, hand-wmaving and all the antecedent processes and 
the spread of hand-spun and hand-wwen Khaddar and the pro- 
motion of unity between different communities, specially between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, and the removal of untoiichabiiity by the 
Hindu from amongst them should be carried on all section within 
the Congress, and the w-ork in connection with the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the Swarajya Party 
on behalf of the Congress and as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation and for such ivork the Swarajya Party should make 
its own niles and raise and administer its owm funds. 

“Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning 
India cannot become self-supporting regarding her clothing regiiire- 
ment, and inasmuch as hand-spinning is the best and the most 
tangible method of establishing a visible and substantial bond betAveen 
the massevS and Congressmen and women, and in order to popularise 
hand-spinning and its product Kliaddar, the Congress should repeal 
Article 7 of the Congress Constitution and should substitute the 
following therefor “No one shall be a member of any Congress 
Committee or organisation who is not of the age of 18 and wdio 
does not wear hand-spun and handwoven khaddar at Political and 
Congress functions or while engaged in Congress business and does 
not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per 
month of his or her owm spinning, or in case of illness, iinAvilling- 
ness or any such cause, a like quantity of even yarn spun by any 
other person”. 

This pact meant a great deal of mutual concessions inorder to secure a 
united Congress. Non-co-operation was suspended inorder that all political 
parlies in the country could come to the Congress and denounce the new” orgy 
of repression with an united voice. The SAvaraJists wmre declared to be the 
Council section of the Congress ^ because it was realised that there AA^as much 
going on in the country Avhich required to be combated more directly than the 
old N-C-0 Congress could— such, for instance, as the repression boav started and 
other actions of the bureaucracy Avhioh wmre being fought so A^aliantly by the 
Swarajists. But the three items of the Congress remained, namely, Untoucha- 
bility, Hindu-Mosiem unity and Hand-spinning. The latter Avas made the basis 
of Congress franchise, and it was here that tbe Swarajists and other parties 
outside the Congress were required to make the greatest saerifiee. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Repression 

On the eve of his departure from Calcutta on 7th November M. Gandhi gave 
an interview to a press representatiAm, and said:— . 

“Repression should result in uniting the political parties in 
India because after such a careful study as was open to me 
I retain the opinion that the rep ression is an attack upon the 
Svsraraiya Party, in other Avords upon determined and inconvenient opposition 
to the Government, no -matter hoAv constitutional it may be. If all parties unite 
i.o expi^essing unequivocal disapproval of its policy, the Government aauII realist 
that public opinion is entirely against it. Personally, I regret that at this 
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critical jimcture there is no .atmosphere for non<* 0 “ 0 peration, or patting it more 
.accurately, Cmi '.Disobedience; for I consider that measures adopted, by the 
Bengal Dovermnent are such as to call for the strongest direct action that isopen 
to the believers in. the uttermost non-violence. It would be at once an. ansAver to 
the Government, for ,its arbitrary action- and to the .revolutionary party to show 
the futility of its methods. I regard both the repression of . the ■ type adopted 
by the Government and the, violent , methods of, the. reA^oliitionary. party, as 
anarchy. The activity of the Government is possibly more dangerous, because 
it' is more organised and is adopted in the .name of Law. But I , 'recog:iiise tint 
„.w'hilst we are.Avarring amongst' ourselves and AAdiilst the atmosphere. Is sur- 
charged with violence, though for the moment t'urned 'upon ' ourselves, Givi I 
Disobedience is an impossibility, but had the Hindus ao.d Maliomedans not lost 
their heads and had there been no dissensions' Avithin the . Congress I could 
shoAvii that Civil Disobedience was infinitely more effective and expeditions than 
Auolent methods : that Civil Disobedience must always be non-violent, open 
and strictly truthful, makes it a Aveapon capable of being liaiidied by semi)!.!- 
lously hoBourable men.” 

Asked, as to Avhat should be the attifoide of the ao'ii-offieial luinpeans , in 
India at the present time M,. Gandhi said “In iriA^ opinion their AAuy ivS per- 
fectly clear, bo far as I am aware, all India aai'II eo-operate AAdtli ‘them' in 
discoimtenanciiig and putting down anarchicai actlAuties, but they are expected 
to appreciate the Indian stand-point, Indian aspirations, and ^nake coininon 
cause Avitli Indians in resisting the arbitrary use of aiitliority and co-operate 
Avith them in their attempt to vindicate their right for freedBin”. But here 
lay the real rub. For it vms primarily at the insistent deinand of the Eiiropeaii 
comniunity tliat repression was at last inaugurated in India. 


The All- Party Conference 

The pact hoAveAW was a mere recommendation , by the sigiiatories to all 
Congress men and other political parties. Accordingly it Avas soon followed by 
an appeal issued by Maulana Mahomed All, as president of the Congress, to ail 
parties to meet' at a ' Conference in. Bo'inbay and accept or. reject the i:i.aot as., 
they thought fit. It said 

“I am convening a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for 
Fiiday the 21st and Saturday the 22nd. instant at Bombay to^ con.sidor tlie 
recommendations published over the signature of Mahatma Gandiii, Desha- 
handu Das and .Pandit Motilal Nehru with a view to unite all parties and 
iaduc^.e those who in 1920 felt called upon to retire from the Congress to rejoin 
it, and to meet the recrudescence of repression AA%ich is evidently ain.ied at tlie 
SAvaraj Party of Bengal. I hope that every member of the All-India Congress 
Committee aaOio can Avill make it a point to attend the meeting, and I take 
this opportunity of cordially mviting also the non-official jnenibers of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and all provincial Legislative Coimeils 
and the Central Khilafat Committee and the Shiromani Giirdwara P raid laii dale 
Committee and members of the Committees or Councils of (1) the Hindu Malia 
bablia, (2) tlie Muslim League, (3) the Sikh League, (4) the Indian Christian 
Association, (5) the lamait-ul-IJlema, (6) the Liberal Federation, (7) the Isi alional 
Convention, (8) the x^rya SeA^adeshik Sablia and the Aiya Fradesliik Sahlia. 
(9) the Euroiiean Association, (10) the Parsee Panchayat, (11) the Anglo-Indian 
Association, (12) the Sikh Siidhar Sablia, (13) the Parsee Rajkwa Sabha. I hope 
tliey AAill be' able to attend the meeting and give the All-India Congress 
Cfunmittee the benelit of their asvsistance and guidance. It is desired to invite all 
interested in uniting all parties in resisting the repressiAm policy initiated by the 
Government of Bengal I trust that the importance of the occasion Avill be 
sufficient inducement for all leaders aaIio can to attend the meeting^ 

The National Liberal Federation 

In response to this invitation a meeting of the Council of the National dJljetval 
Federation of India was held .on .the 20th November. in.the..,..IMl.of., the,. Se.rvante.. of 
India Society. OA?¥mg to short notice the attendance was not veiy laiKe. Over 
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thirty members attended and they included representativeB Madms, 

Bombay, the United Provinces and Berar. Mr. Narayan Yislmu UoMiate presidttd. 

The Council passed the foilovdn^ resolution in regard to repressive 
nieasnres in Bengal . 

(a) The Coimcil of the JShational Liberal Pederation India are strongly 
of opinion tliat the Criminal Lavr Amendment Ordinance is far too 
extensive in scope and, notwithstanding the provision pi , appeal to 
the High Court from the judgment of Special Commissioners, it 
places . excessive powers of arrest and detention in the hands of the 
Executive. ■ 

Having regaitl to past experiences of the -working of such measures 
and particularly Regulation III of 1818, the Council apprehend that 
there are serious dangers in the employment of that Regulation as 
well as in the worMng of the Ordinance of injustice being caused to 
: those whose political activities are of an entirely ^ different character 
from those of persons engaged in anarchical conspiracies. 

(b) The Council of the Federation are of opinion that while anarchical 
crimes should be put dovm, the true remedy for the present political 
situation lies in the adoption of a far-sighted policy of constructive 
statesmanship which the Council feel assured is bound to evoke a 
response from the people of all classes. 

The Council next considered the Congress President’s invitation 
to the Conference of all parties to be held on the 2ist and 
22nd November. Opinions from a number of individual members who 
could not be present at the meeting as well as some of the provincial 
liberal, organisations were placed before the meeting and there was a general 
di8cmssion,on the recent Calcutta Pact between M. Gandhi and the leaders of 
the Swaraj Party, as well as on the present creed of the Congress. The meeting 
agreed to attend the All-parties conference and selected two of the members of 
the Council to be its spokesmen at the Conference. 

On the appointed day, Novembr 21st, the Conference met at the Muzaffarabad 
Hall, Bombay. Some 400 delegates had responded to the invitation of Mr. 
Mahomed AM. 

, A political gathering more representative of all parties, communities and 
interests m India than the one that assembled there is unthinkable. There 
were politicians like Pundit Nehru, Mr. Das, Mr. Patel, Mr. Sastri, Mr. 
Chintamani, Mr. Jinnah and Mrs. Besant that wmidd have done honour to any 
raiiianmntary A^embly in the world. The legal profession was represented 
in Mr. Bhulabhai Desau and Mr, Chaliranati Munshi. There were orators like 
Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. Satyamurti, and Mr. Jayakar. In Mr. Mahomed All, Mr. 
Kangas-yvami Iyengar, Mr. Natarajan, Mr. Belvi and Mr. Joseph there wms the 
journalist talent of India. The business community was strongly represented 
m Sir Dinshaw Petit, Lala Harkishanlal, Sir Pui\shottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. P. C. 
bethna, Mr. Kam^ and Mr. Shroff Devji Eanji. Besides these there were 
Islamic mulvis, Brahmins, Pandits, Jain leaders, Non-Brahmin politicians. 
Amongst half a dozen European visitors, a lady, Prof. Mohan Stine, and Mr. 
Pickthmi were conspicuous. But ^ove ^aU ^ there was the quiet unassuming 
naii-nakea ngui'e of Mahatma Gandhi, sitting in lustrous demeanour lending 
inspiration to the proceedings by his gentle smile. Every body seemed to 
realise that it was his will-power that had made antagonistic, political 
elements to gravitate in one hall to forge out new weapons to fight the 
horeaip^acy and to accelerate the day of India’s salvation. It made 
possible the rare phenomenon of Mr. Bas and Mrs. Besant, Mr, Patel and 
Mr. Jamnadas, Mr, Mahomed All and Mr. Jinnah to meet on the platform 
and put their heads together to discover the way to fight the fresh tactics 
adopted by the bureaucracy. 

It -was a tactical move on the part of M. Mahomed Ali to resign his right 
01 presiding over the Conference m favour of some one acceptable to all 
parties ^ including the slowly moving political groups. Sir Dinshaw Petit’s 
ehmce was unexceptionable and his title to the presidentship was due to Ms 
retom from Einope that very day and only a few hours ago. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALI in ' opening tlie Conference saM as the President of A.I.C.O. 
he had invited not only members of that committee but representatives of all poli- 
tical parties and varioiis comnninities in India with a view^^ consider what 
steps they could take to induce' all parties' to join the ranks of the Congress, and 
pratieiilary .to induce' those. 'who felt n.n. 1920 that they could not remain in 
Congress, and also to devise' means whereby they could meet the repressive 
policy of the Goveriinieiit in Bengal This was a meeting of the All-Tiidia Con- 
gress Coniiiiittee and of the friends they had' invited. It would be in the fitness 
, of things to invite somebody else to take- the chair to preside over the Confer- 
ence. After the Conference was over they could hold a meeting of the A.LG.C. 
to consider the resolutions passed. He proposed that Sir D. M, Petit should take 
the chair and Mr. Vallabliabhai Patel, act as Secretary of the Conference. 

Sir D. M. PETIT then took the chair. Sir Diiialiaw asked their forgiveness for 
not being as ciuaMfied as 'they would expect liim to^be to preside over such a 
gathering' as theirs. Besides he did not know the position in India owing to liis 
prolonged absence from the country as all the news he had heard was 
the scrappy and prejudiced columns of E'aglish newspapers. He had set foot in 
Bombay only that morning and he thought the only reason why - lie was appoin- 
ted President was because, being a non-party man, he was like Gaesarhs wife 
above suspicion as a politician. 

Mahatsia G-axbhi’s Speech. 

M'. GANDHI then moved a resolution appointing . a representative coin.inittee. 
Speaking on his proposal he said that in aecoiHance with the mvitatiions is- 
sued by Ml'. Mahomed Aii they had met there in order to consider certain 
tilings, one of which, and perhaps the most pressing, was some action to be 
taken by tlie Conference, if at all it was possible, in connection with tlie repres- 
sive policy adopted by the Government of Bengal witli tlie eoneuiTence and 
approval of the Goverement of India. It was the desire of those who were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Mahomed Ali on the Working Committee and also of 
members of the Swaraj Party that there should be a resolution on the repi*essive 
policy arrived at by different parties represented there at the Conference and 
that the resolution should be passed imaninioiisly. It was also the wish of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, as also the Working Committee and members of the Swaraj 
Party, tliat ail their deliberations and resolutions should be, as faj* as possible, 
miariimous. They had gaihered together not to emphasise points of diferences, 
but to understand and ftnd out points of agreement and to see whether it was 
possible for them to come together and to work together in connection wn'tli 
those points of agreement. One of tliose %vas some action in coriTiectioii with 
the extraordinary ordinance published in the Government of India Gazette as 
also in the Government of Bengal Gazette and ^tlie action taken in virtue 
of the Oi'dinaiice and the Regulation III of 1818. Bo far as he was aware 
there wms this much consensus of opinion that, it was possible to tnke 
some action at least to arrive at some declaration of opiiiion representing 
all parties that were represented in the hall. Unfortiinatejy lie find to arid 
that the task of drafting a resolution was placed in Ins hands and lie was 
not able to consult the heads of the different parties that iiad arrived for 
the Conference, but he had the honour and pleasure of waiting upon Mrs. 
Besant and he had discussed the resolution vith her. He had not the pleasure 
and honour of waiting upon Mi% Sastri owing to the pressure of ongagmiieiits 
and the number of callers. He had to send the ^resolution early because lie 
was engaged in showing that resolution to his colleagues. He had pleasure, 
in company with Pandit Nehru and lh\ Das, of discussing tins matter with Bin 
Jiniiah, but he had not the resolution rvith him then. He had lliought tkcH'e 
should be no difficulty in coming to a unanimous decision on the repression that 
was going on in Bengal and he had promised to send the draft to Mr. Jiimali as 
early as possible but lie could not do so. He wanted to tell tlieni tliercfore that 
the resolution was not sprung on the Conference as a surprise and he did not 
want to do so. He proposed that 

“A small committee be appointed of this house 'consisting of meinbers 
representing every party that liad taken the trouble of being 
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represented in the liali and at the Conference and that the Committee 
should immediately proceed to consider the resolution and arrive at 
a common draft or common resolution which should be presented 
before the Conference.” 

Tlierefore, if that proposal was passed and the Committee was appointed, they 
should straii^htway proceed with the consideration of the resolution. He was 
not suj?ffesting' names, because he did not know how many parties were re- 
presented there and how many were present there. He ventured to suggest 
that no more than two names should be suggested of persons belonging to each 
party. His own experience was that smaller Committees give better result. 
He suggested that a Committee be appointed representing all parties in order 
to consider forthwith the draft resolution to consider repressive policy in 
Bengal and to report to the Conference which was to meet the next day. The 
report was to be handed over to the Chairman before 10 o’clock that night, so 
tliat the resolution might be circulated among members of the Conference that 
had met there. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU seconded the proposal. Mr. Yenkatrani opposed on 
the score that they had adopted the old and discredited methods of 
secret diplomacy. It was for the Swaraj Party, which had said that the measure 
was aimed at its very existence, to justify its former boast by action in legisla- 
tive bodies. He was attacking Ft. Nehru and his Swarajist policy when he was 
called to order. 

Mr- NATaRAJAN supported the proposition very heartily. To whatever party 
they might belong, they all, he said, condemned the repressive policy of the 
G-overmnent now adopted in Bengal. He only wanted to make one suggestion, 
that the Committee which was requested to frame resolution of that Idnd should 
also strongly condemn the outbreaks of the anarchist movement if it did exist 
in India. He did not know wdiether it existed or not Responsible people in 
Bengal were speaking in two different voices. Some said the movement exis- 
ted in much deeper way than the G-overnment suspected, while others said 
that it was mere fancy and imagination. He wms not therefore able to make up 
his mind whether there was an anarchist movement or not. If it did exist 
then it wms a much greater danger to the country than the withholding of 
Swaraj from them. Therefore they must strongly protest both against the 
anarchist movement as also against the Government policy. 

Mrs. BESANT had no doubt that the resolution before them was very carefully 
considered but if there was going to be a Committee they must give it some 
definite lead. She then spoke at great length justifying the Ordinance of the 
Government of. India and said there were ample safeguards in it. She was not 
wholly prepared to approve of the Ordinance but she supported Government 
policy, because she thought there was a dangerous conspiracy in the 
country. Shorn events that were taking place in Bengal and outside 
that Province, there wms sufficient ground for believing and proving that 
the anarchist conspiracy did exist in India. She then instanced the 
murder of Mr. Day, the Postmaster murder, and one or two other cases, 
and asked whether these murders were not sufficient justification for 
Oovernment action. They had also to take into consideration the Cawnpore 
trial and the judgment of the High Court in appeal. That conclusively proved 
that there was a Communist Party in this country behind which wms the Third 
International m Russia. Considering the Penal Clauses she thought the sen- 
tences were very light She asked them to take into consideration Roy’s letters 
and the doings of the Third International at Moscow which was behind the 
whole thing. She did not think that the measures were aimed at the Swaraj 
Party for the Ordinance had expressly excluded offences under sections 124 
and 124- A. 

Mr. Radhakant MALAYIYA opposed the previous speaker. He was not going 
to mention the three murders referred to by Mrs. Besant because he did nut 
know whether they were ordinary murders or political murders. He did not 
kndw also what had happened in Bengal and he could not speak very intimately 
on the question. Referring to the judgment passed by the Allahabad High 
Court, he said, he himself was the High Court pleader there and the judgments 
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passed there wonid never be passed by: any High Court in any country* The, 
sentenpes wliicli were being given there would never be given by any other High 
Court in India. He was going to prove it if necessary (“A voices*’ : “British Justice’*). 
He thought it was not proper that because two judges had pronounced that there 
was a conspiracy they should take it for granted that there was one. If when 
Mrs* Besant i.vas arrested she had appealed to the High Court, they would 
have passed a judgment which she would not have liked, but which she now 
asked them to accept as God’s truth. In this particular matter he would place 
the evidence in the case before any two lawyers and he doubted whether they 
would accept it as final What did the Chief Justice say in regard to Dange 
a.l though he had disapproved of the terms of Koy ? The Judge said that Dange 
had to keep himself within the law and therefore he had written that letter. 
It was not justice at all and it on that judgment that Mrs. Besant had 
based her arguments. At any rate as far as Dange was concemed, he would 
never have been convicted anywhere had it not been for the Allahabad High 
Court (Mr. Das •.-“Outside India, you mean ?). Continuing, Mr. Malaviya said the 
sentences given in Allahabad Avere unheard of in other countries and he hoped 
that Pundit Nehru would bear him out 

Mr. GIRISH CHUNDBR complained that they were ciutieising the Communist 
Party which Avas not represented in the hall at the Conference. They should 
not ^ care for the judgments in the conspiracy cases for he Miiiself Avas concern- 
ed in such cases. Wherever there were such cases the accused Avere to be 
found guilty and sent to the Andamans. They AAmre noAV suffering in Bengal 
because they had accepted non-violent N. C. 0. There were Cmmunists in 
England and there was also a member of Parliament and nothing Avas done to 
them. 

Mr. A. M. SURYB M. L. C. said they could undoubtedly pass that resolution 
if they Avere opposed to the policy of the Government. But they were losing 
the mosl important opportunity and not giAring attention to the most important 
item and gave attention to a secondary item. Supposing the resolution recom- 
mended by the Committee was not passed unanimously by the Conference, wiiat 
would happen then ? Let them have unity first, and if they had unity that piece 
of legislation Avould not be on the statute book for one minute. Let them appoint 
a Committee to bring about union, he concluded. 

Mr. (Sheriff) DEYLTI KANH seconding said they had taken the second item 
first and the first item second, w^hich ought not to have been done. 

Mr. A. RAMASWAMI MUD ALIAR, M. L. C. (Non Brahmin, Madras) agreed Avith 
Mr. Surve. They had been called there to find points of agreement and the first 
business of the Conference was to find those points of agreement. His own 
had already condemned the Ordinance and their paper had also condemned 
it. It Avas perfectly fair to say that those who had come thei-e had done so to 
find points of agreement betAveen the parties. He had a feeling that the confeT*enee 
was asked to condemn the Ordinance Avhich was said to have been intended 
against the SAAmraj Party in Bengal and after that resolution was passed they 
could be sent back and baggage. He moved an amendment that the consi- 
deration of the resolution proposed by Mahatma Gandhi be postponed untill the 
question of unity Avas discussed first 

Mr. B. MunisAvami Naidu seconded the amendment. Mr. M. K. Patel 
agreed Avitli the previous speakers as the essential purpose of the 
Conference was unity betAveen the parties in the country. They had to over- 
come disunity in the country first among political parties and then they could 
consider the repressive policy of the Government 

Mr. S. SATTAMURTI M. L. C., (Madras! said as Mrs, Besant had spoken witli 
frankness, he also Avould speak with frankness. They should accept the propos- 
al placed by the Mahatma before them and they should vote for it Be did not like 
the bargaining spirit suggested by some members that if you make it possible for 
us to enter the Congress Ave shall condemn the Ordinance of the Government. Were 
they or were they not in opposition to the barbaric methods of the Goveinment 
of Bengal? If they -were in favour of that policy, then they parted company. If 
they condemned it then they should pass the resolution. Mrs. Besant had spok- 
en to them of repressive laws in England, but they must remember that in Eng- 
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land every two or three years' people sent ■'representatives, into '.Parliafflent who 
were responsible to the people Mt in India they were governed by a forei^' 
irrespoBsible Governmerit.. and the iiionient a man made himself .too inconvenient to 
the Government he was put into the jail.- He ^ave the name of Mrs. Besaiit herself 
in the days of the Home Bale League. Agitation. In England they had to pass 
such laws through the Houses of 'Parliament before- they .could come into force. 
If there was an 'aiiarciiical conspiracy in . Bengal ■■ he asked why they were not 
able to arrest a single person- ■whom they could bring for open ■ trial before a 
court of law; but they had been arrested under an Ordmance and -the G-oveni-' 
inent -^vas under no obligation to bring them forward before a court of law. The 
murderer of Mr. Day, they must remember, was arrested by Indians and con-^ 
clemnecl by; an Indian jury and therefore they could not say that the Indian jury 
was intimidated by : anarchists , or even witnesses were so intimidated. He 
did not ask tlieiii to pass the resolution in pity for the, Swaraj Party, but if 
they had any ^ self-respect left as Indians they should adopt the resolution 
on 'behalf of their Indian- ■ brothers who were now in jail. Why had the 
Yieeroy not laid all his cards on the table and placed the whole matter before 
the Assembly, although he had those statements before hiin for a long 
time past?. ., , , 

Sardar .EAJA SIHGH supported 'the resolution and compared the sufferings 
of the Akalis at GiirMia Bagh and other placevS wuth those of Bengal under the 
0,rdinance, ' ,, 

Mr. BEPIN^ CHAFDR A Pal, , supporting the resolution, said the proposition 
was a simple one. Mr. Natrajan would be on the Committee and Mrs. Besant would 
also be there. There were differences of opinion about the objective of the re- 
pn^ssive m^msures and he asked the Committee to leave that question out al- 
together. They might be sure when Mahatma Gandhi was on the Committee 
that he would not condemn violence on one side and support violence on the 
other side. He appealed to them not to isolate Bengal as they had done once 
before. 

M. Gandhi’s Beply. 

M. GAM)HI, in repl:^nng to the debate, said the Committee vms empowered 
to consider '‘pros and cons” and, if the Committee thought there was violence and 
it should be condemned, it would not fail to do so. He proposed only to answei’ 
file points raised Non-Bralimin friends Mr. Siirve and Slieriff Devji 
Kanji. He feared they were putting the cart before the horse. Tiiey had all coihe 
there to see whether it was possible to combine on a coininon platform. 
If it was possible for them to agree to a proposition tlien it would 
1)0. possible for them to find a common platform. If they failed to 
agree in such things, then wlmt hope was tliere of agreeing in the larger field. He 
had in view a contingency that they might not be able to agree at tliis present 
juncture upon a common policy and appoint common measures that would 
enable tlm/n to join Congress. He agreed with Mr. Pal that they should not 
allow Bengal to be isolated. They must not commit that mistake again. The 
Government liad asked the public of India to support them. If the Committee 
tboiiglit that, they should support tlie Government they would not hesitate to do 
so and such a thing was not outside the scope of the Committee. Instead of 
bringing such a proposa,] at the fag-end of the Conference, he thought they 
should consider it when their minds were fresh. 

The resolution vms then put to vote and passed, only about 25 voting fer- 
tile amendment -whicli was thus thrown out 


The Ooidhttee. 

On the motion of Pundit Motilal Hehru the Conference appointed the 
following Committee:”“Chairma,n, M. Gandhi; Members; Messrs. 0. ’R. Dos 
Karaat, Cliintamani, JInnah, J. B. Petit, Dr. Besant, Mr. B. C. Pal, Pundit 
MotiM Fehni, Mr. A., Raniaswa,mi Mudaliar, Lala Harkishenlal, Mr. C. Y. S. Mara- 
sinha Eaju, Mr. B. Muniswami Naidu, Dr, Ansari, Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Moonjee, Sir Purushothamdas Thatimdas, Mr, Y. L Patel and Sir. A. F, Surve, 
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. Mrs. Besant signified her iinmllingness' to serve on. the Committee as she had 
already Iliads Imr mind that she would only be a hindrance, but persuaded hy 
Jh'^ssers. (j. K. Deodhar and Mahomed All she agreed to be on the Oommittee. 
Mi\ Das also ^Yns at first iinwdiling but, persuaded by friends, finally agreed, 

Mr. M. A, JIjSTN'AII at this stage rose and pointed out that there would be no 
use the Conference decided questions by votes. Votes meant difference of 
opinion, lie thought agreement should be voluntary. 

Pandit ipTILi-yj NBHEU replying to Mr. Jiunah, reminded the Oonference of 
Mr. (jrandlii s opening remarks that they should not emphasize points of difference, 
Imt finci out points of agreenient. The speaker also said that qiiestioiis would 
f)e decided not liy tlie individual but by narb^ votes. The motion was carried. 

The Conference then adjourned till the next day. 

BOMBAY, 22 NOVEMBER 1924.. 

Next day the All Party Conference met again. In the unavoidable absence 
of Sir DiiishaAv Petit, the Right Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri was voted to 
the chair. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI then moved the draft resolution of the eoinmittee 
of the Conference settled on th.e previous night on the Bengal Ordinance. 
The resolution reads as follows 

(fd Vniile firmly of opinion that anarchical organisations can never secure 
Swciraj to the people of India, and while disnpproving axd condeiiiniiig 
most emphatically such organisations, if any, this Conference, 
representing all classes anct eorauiunities in India and every variety 
of political opinion, views with the strongest disapproval and 
condemns the action of the G-overnor-fTcneral in promulgating the 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1024, as such an extra- 
ordinary measure, being a direct invasion upon indhidual liberty, 
should not have been enacted without the sanction of the Legislature, 
and as it easily lends itself at the hands of the Executive to 
grave abuses resulting in implicating innocent persons and in inter- 
fering with constitutional political aclivity, as past experience of 
wsnriilar measures has repeatedly demonstrated-- 

(fj) Tliis Conference^ urges the immediate withdrawal of the Ordinance 
and the trial, if necessaiy and in accordance with ordinary law, of 
the ]>ersons detained xmder it. 

ie) This Conference further urges that RoguJaiion III of 1818, whicli gives 
the G-overnment powers of arresting and confining' persons suspected 
of public crimes without warrant, vuthout trial and witliout statement 
of reasons, for such arrest and confinement, should be forthwith 
•withdiawm. 

id) This Conference records its conviction that the present political silna- 
tion ill India is due to denial of just rights long overdue to the 
people and that tlie speedy establishment of Swaraj is the only 
effective remedy tlierefor. 

■ lln.. CinxmiAXi’s Speech. 

In moving tne resolution Mr. Chintamani made a long speech lasting ovei\a,ii 
hour. The mover congratulated the country on the fact of lieiiig able to bring 
together after so many years Indians of various shades of opinion on a eoniirion 
platform. 'Whatever might be the differences on otlmu questions, all were agreed 
on the question of the Bengal Ordinance. In inviting tlie Conference whole- 
liearteclly to support the resolution, Mr. Chintamani traced in detail the history 
of rei.)reSvSion in various provinces since the year 1897 and, instanced wliat he 
characterised as various unjust deportations to prove that the Government xiacl 
always been anxious to keep the legislature and the people always in the Clark 
whenever they laniiehed on repression. What was the rae.iniiig, asked tiie 
speaker, of the Viceroy letting the members of the Central Legislature 
and then suddenly spiingihg upon the country the obnoxious Ordinance r In tlia 
absence of any consultation with the Legislature he would xuihesitatiiigly say 
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that the (jovernor-Oeneral had absolutely no justification for promiikating the 
Ordinance. If the Yiceroy could not trust the present Assembly for safe pas- 
sage of liis Ordinance, was there not after all that tame instrument, the Council 
of State ? In his opinion the ordinary law could cope with the situation even if 
anarchy existed. He had no doubt that the practical effect of the Ordinance 
would be to implicate innocent persons and detailed the deportations of the Nat- 
tii brothers, ^ Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt and Lala Lajpat Rai. He also recalled the 
fact that Lala Harildslien Lai who was ordered by the Martial Law Tribunal 
to be deported for life, and whose property was ordered to be confiscated, was 
18 months later called upon by liis provincial Government^ to be a colleague of 
the Grovernor of the Government. Dealing with Regulation III of 1818 Mr. 
Gliintamani quoted the late Sir Rashbehari Ghose and characterised it as a law- 
less lawn Concluding the mover said that all troubles in the coimti’y were due 
to withholding of the peoples^ rights for too long a period. He -would ask the 
Government if they had been able all these days to suppress anarchy by them 
special legislation. By Swaraj they could kill anarchy. They wanted to be in 
India what South Africans, Noav Zealanders, Australians and Canadians were 
in their own. They were ail agreed that India should have Dominion status. 

Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA PAL, who on rising received an ovation, seconded the 
resolution. In doing so Mr. Pal observed that he was the silent parent ofdhe 
resolution. He thought that the framers of the resolution were quite right 
in not Gommiting themselves on the fact of the existence or non-existence of 
anarchical organisations, because they had no evidence on the point* It w^as 
all sham to sa/ that secret trials were necessitated on account of witnesses and 
jnries being tampered 'with. He asked if there was a single instance, except the 
case of Babii Arabindo Ghose, -where any conspiracy brought hmvard by the 
Government had failed, where witnesses were not got, and where the juries did 
not, on Police evidence, convict prisoners. He would boldly say that the G overn- 
ment did not want any independent witnesses, but -were satisfied with Police 
evidence. They dared not bring forward their secret service agents. Continuing, 
Mr. Pal strongly condemned the Viceroy’s action in not consulting the Assembly. 
Even if he did not want to trouble himself with the Legislature, he ought to 
have invited persons of the typ^ of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah and 
placed all facts before them and tried to take their consent. If they were con- 
vinced at the worst, they might suggest a few changes here and there in the 
Ordinance, but were sure to give him support if necessary. The speaker thought 
that the analogy of British Parliament was a mistake because in that free 
country, where the Executive "was responsible to the people, the Executive when- 
ever it -wanted to take extreme measures, invited the opposition and tried to 
convince them of the reasonableness of any move proposed by it. In this 
country it was all different. Concluding, he opined that by revolution India 
could not get Swaraj. No country in the world got Swarm thereby. Mr. Pal 
quoted Bertrand Russel to support the contention that Governments created 
revolution, and then to supress their owm creation they started a counter revolu- 
tion as now in Bengal* 


A3IEND3mNTS PROPOSED. 

Mr. R. YENKATRAM then moved an amendment that clause (d) in the re- 
solution be dropped. He said that their demand was well-known. He particu- 
larly objected to the clause because the word “Swaraj’’ w^as defined by Mr. 
Chintamani as Dominion status or Self-Governmet within the British Empire, 
whereas he tliought that they had departed from that position long ago and 
accepted Mr. Gandhi’s lead in that they would be in the Empire, if possible, 
and outside it if necessary. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Halkim. When put to vote it was 
declared lost, only the mover and seconder voting for it. 

Mr. Bishwanath Miikherji then moved that instead of the words “constitu- 
tional ^political activity” in the first clause of the resolution the -words “all 
legitimate, peaceful and constitutional political activity” may be inserted. Mr. 
Mukheiii said that the resolution as originally worded betrayed them in the 
b^nds of the Liberals. The amendment was lost for wapt of a seconder. 
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Mr. GEORGE JOSEPH then' moved another amendment that after the, words 
if any” in the clause (a) of the resolution the words ‘hs also all instigations 
thereto and countenancing thereof, if any,” should be added. In moving Ms 
ainendment Mr. Joseph made along speech justifying liis amendment. He 
wanted, he said, to carry the resolution to its logical end. Of the existence; of 
anarchical organisations they were doubtful, but in the country there was silent 
sympathy with revolutionary activities. That spirit had to he suppressed. The : 
peril of countenancing revolutionary activities was indeed greater than the activity I 
itself. As long as they were polititians they must keep their hands Quite eieaii. 
They should not depend on these organisations to force the Government’s hands 
for any reform, or power. In Irish history Parnell was charged by the British 
Government with being in league with the Terrorists. On that basis they tried 
to suppress his political influence. Again the present Premier of Italy rose to 
power by making use of Fascism, but what was rhe result ? Revolution had 
been vSucceeded in Italy by bitterness and fighting in every village, II they 
alloAved any alliance wdth the territorists in India, they would have to face the : 
same consequences. They must not fail to rem.ember that anarchists fed not I 
on money but on public sympathy. So far as the present resolution was con- i 
cerned, ^ anarchists in Bengal or elsewhere, if they existed, were quite capable i 
of ignoring their condemnation of revolutionary activities and only gloat over 
their condemnation of the Yiceregal action. It was incumbent on them to guard 
against instigators. 

A No-clianger in seconding the resolution alleged that there were people in I 
that very hall who secretly helped revolutionaries, though outside they condem- 
ned their activities. (Cries of "Name them” from the audience.) The speaker 
said : “No. I shall not, I will not name them ; why should I ?” There were 
loud cries from the audience for names. 

PRESIDENT : The best way of allowing the proceedings to go on smootMy is | 
to allow the speaker to go on. There were again insistent cries from the audience. | 
The speaker refused still, whereupon a few called him a coward. 

Speaker : Cowmrdice is sometimes better than courage (loud laughter). I 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU made a vigorous speech in opposing the mnendmeat i 
and called upon the Conference to reject Mr. Joseph’s amendment. In opposing 
the amendment he said that it was a well-known dictum of law that instigators 
and those who countenanced anarchism were as much criminals as anarchists 
themselves. He therefore wondered why such an eminent barrister and journa- 
list as Mr. George Joseph should move this amendment The seconder when 
asked to give the names of the alleged instigators made an exhibition of non- 
violent courage (Laughter.) He was willing to name those persons. The man 
wdio moved the Gopinath Saha resolution and the man who ivf rained it were 
meant by the seconder as instigators. Continuing, the Pandit pointed out that 
everyone admitted that revolutionists were criminals. They were mad, but were 
they dacoits ? {A voice : “Murderers”.) Yes, murderers : but did they commit 
murders for personal aggrandisements ? They did them for the country. No 
doubt they were misguided in thinking ,the country benefitted thereby. But 
they must take the motive into c msideration. Gopinath Saha’s motive was appre- 
ciated by Mr. Das in certain terms and in different terms by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Joseph intervening said “I had in mind not the Saha resolution, but the 
Andhra Conference’s resolutions on Rama Razu.” 

Pandit Nehru, continuing, said that the Andhras were capable of taking care 
of themselves. It was perfectly clear to him that the amendment was not in the 
interest of law and order. The original resolution served the purpose Quite , 
well. They wmre a subject race and had a constitutional right to rebel. 

A voice : Why do’t you rebel ? 

Pandit Nehru : What do I do now ? (Loud laughter.) 

Proceeding, he said they condemned both the Government who were respon- ; 
sible and the anarchists. 

The amendment when put to vote wms lost by a large majority. The House 
then proceeded to discuss the original resolution. 
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■ Mr. 1. NATARAJAN tlioiiglit tliere was no need for BIr. Joseplrs amendiiient. 
He admitted tliat freedom liad , often eoine in tiie wake of revohition and 
anarchy, but opined that anarchy was morally wrong and was therefore 
eondenmahle. Swaraj r obtainable by murder, and rapine was . not ' worth 
having. 

BIrs. ANNIE BESANT suggested that in voting the resolution should be put in 
two parts; clause A. and B and then C and D. Her reasons were, personal. . She, 
could not' conscientiously vote, for the first two ' clauses, but whole-heartedly 
supported the latter two. Incidentally she mentioned that the nieiiibers .of her 
Convention were free to vote as they chose. 

Sirdar Maiigal Singh in view of his experience of the abuses of ordinary law 
opined that the Bengal Ordinance was likely to be abused to a great extent. He 
assured the Bengal Swarajists of Punjab’s support in their hour of trial. 

Dr. Ansari,, supported the res.olutioii' in Urdu. 

BIr. SHAITKAT ALI in^ a fiery and fighting speech assured the pessimists that 
the very fact of his vsopporting the lesolution confirmed non-betrayal by Bir. CTaiidhi 
of his lollowers in the hands of the Liberals- If non-violence failed, there was 
some other course. He did not^wmBt peace and war at one and the same time. 
Though he considered the Swarajists as a bane of the country, he could not allow 
them to be touched by repressive measures. The Ordinance in his opinion 
was not »aimed at any single party but was a challenge to the nianhood of India. 
He would, however, welcome the Ordinance because it gave him an opportunity 
to prove Ms mettle. If the Grovernment treated the resolution as no better than 
a scrap of paper then the force behind the resolution would somehow assert itself. 

Bir. BI.K. AOHARTA BI.L A. would have liked the resolution to have been more 
strongly worded. Bir. A. N. Survey supported the resolution subject to the 
reservation that if there was anarchy and the Gfovernment intended to put it 
down, he would support the Government. 

B£r. 0. R. DAS, who was received amidst loud and prolonomd cheers, said 
that he could not subscribe to many things in the I’esolution, but in view 
of the maximum support from the other parties he would support it. 
There was no doubt in Bengal that the Ordinance was directed against the 
Swarajists. All parties had now made up their minds to share the trouble 
with the Swaraj Party. He congratulated all assembled on the fact tliat 
the Swaraj Party’s name was not singled out in the resolution. Until 
such Ordinances were directed against the Libemls they could not, in his opi- 
nion, understand what it meant, “ If the truth is taken as admission”, continued 
Bir. Das, “I feel sure there is a revolutionary movement, not anarchical move- 
ment, in Bengal”. Proceeding, he saul the question arose that if they admitted 
the existence of a revolntionary party, did at not follow that Ordinances were 
justifiable? On the contrary, the Government should hesitate before passing an 
Ordinance, for such Ordinances would lesiiit in strengthening the revolutionary 
party. Dealing with BIrs. Besant’s justification of the Yiceregal attitude; Bir. Das 
pointed out that in the Kona Blotor Dacoity case the accused was convicted 
without any evidence. He repudiated the suggestion that juries and witnesses 
were tampered wdth, and submitted that in the Post Blaster Bliirder case and in 
the Gopinatli Saha’s case the witnesses and jurors Avere all Indians. Where was 
tampering here, asked Bir. Das, where tlie cases resulted in conviction? Speaking 
about the Blirzapur Blurder case, the speaker drevr attention of the House to the 
fact that Slianta, the accused in the case, Avho was kept in jail for two inontlis 
and finally acquitted by tlie jury was murdered. Hoav could it prove or give room 
for suspicion that that murder was due to revolutionary conspiracy? In tracing 
ill detail the history of the Bengal revolutionary movement, Bir. Das said there 
Avas no revolution, before the Bengal Partition. In reply to Lord Gurzon’s 
challenge certain people took to violence, but, said Bir. Das, “violence is no 
remedy but human nature is human nature.” When Hindu temples were des- 
troyed and Hindu houses were molested by the Blahomedans on instigation 
during the partition days, how could they expect people to be non-\uoleiit? 
Police persecution w-as the cause of people taking to arms. “Revolution is still 
going on and will go on. There are young inen prepared to give up their lives 
for freedom. You cannot expect them to give up their hunger for freedom. I 
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will not liavG the revoliitionaiy party ■ condemnecl -witlioiit condemiiiiig the 
revoliiiioiiary tactics of the Government. 'Inspite of all defects I appeal to, the 
House to support the , resolution. ” 

After diseiissioii. the President.: the Right Hon. Sastiy, aniioimced that he 
was going' to put the parts A and B together, then 0 and I) separately. The 
'first two parts put to vote were carried by an overwlielming iimjority, only four 
dissenting, viz. Dr. Besant, Lady Emily Lutyens, Mr. Janinaclas Dwarahaclas 
and Mr. Ratansi Dharamsey Morarji, ' . 

The other two parts, C and D,were then put to vote and carried iiiianinioiisly, 
Dr. Besant and her party also voting in favour. 

Unity ComuTTEE. 

^ After ascertaining the sense of the House the President proceeded with the 
discussion ot the resolution on ^ Unity of ^ all parties. M. Gaanlhi wdip Avas 
called upon to move the resolution did so in the following toruis — ‘‘This Coiu 
feren (*.0 appoints a conimittee consisting of De'wan Bahadui* T. IhaiigaehaiiMr, 
DoAAnni Bahadur M. Eamachandra Rao, Sir Piirushotamdas Thakiirclas, Tiio 
Et. Ilon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir T. B Saprii, Mr. C. Y. Chiiitamaiii, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. R. P. Paraiijpye, Sir P, S. SiA^aswaini Iyei\ 
Mr. G. R. Das, Mr. Mahomed Yakub, Mr. M. 'll, KidAvai, M;r. MaliO'ineil 
Ali, Mr. M, A. Jinnah, Mr. Shinde, Mr. Bliiilabliai Desai, Mr. T. Y. 
Pe;mite, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Hakim Ajmal Khan. Mr. Abut Kalam Azad, 
Mr. J. B. Petit, Mr. , S. Srinhmsa Iyengar, Baku Bhagawan Das, Mr. N. , C. 
Kelkar, Mr. Joseph Bantista, . Sirdar Mangal Singh, La,].a ■ Laii;>at 'Rai, 
.‘BIr. 0, Rajagopalacliari, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, LaJxa Harkishen LeL tlie 
President of the European Association, the President of the Anglo Indian 
Association, the President of the Christian A>ssociation, the President of the 
Non Brahmin Association ( and a few others whose names Avere added later) to 
consider the best Avay of reuniting all political parties in the Indian National 
Congress and to prepare a scheme of SAvaraj including the soliition of Hindu- 
Moslem and like questions in their political aspects and to report not later tlian 
31st of March 1925, the Conference to meet not later than 39th April and the 
report to be published a fortnight before the Conference meets.” 

Mahatma GANDHI observed that after many years all parties joined together. 
In point of time and importance that resolution AA’-as of the greatest imiiortance and 
of utmost necessity. The Government might take today hfr. C. R. Das’s head, but 
Bengal vuould go on and India too, but if they did not get political liberty they 
should die. Dealing willi the resolution the speaker said tliat tlie question 
would tax the best minds of the country. He was a born optimist. He felt 
that they Avere bound to come right if not for unity hut for SAvarajya’s sake. 
After reading Dr. Kitchlew’s telegram AAdiicli AAmnted Unity AAithoiit sacriiice^ of 
principles, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to ol:>serve that he found insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way. He could not carry conviction about his spinning franchise- He 
wanted some time to convince others or to be conAdiieed by them. They must 
heads together to find out a Avorkablo and substantial unity. The Cornniidee 
proposed by him Avould frame the report for their consideration. Although it', 'was 
painful to* AAuit longer for unity, it aaaus inovitahlo, Nol)ody could predicit if the 
committee Avould come to auA?- acceptable conclusion. Inspite of all the clouds 
hanging around tliem Mahatm.a Gandlii hoped that the Committee AA'oiikl peuetjute 
iiito^ the darkness and find out a AAmikalde programme, 

The motion aa^s seconded by Mr. 0. R. Das. 

An Aaiendment Lost. 

Mr. J. K. Mehta moved an amendment that tlie comniiltoe’s report vslioiild he 
ready before tlie 15th December of tlie current j^ea-r. His reason A?as 
that tliey should have a united Congress at Bdgaum. The auiendmont Avas duly 
seconded. Mr. HarisarvotUama Rao supported the amendnient. 

Mrs. Besant said that if they Avanted to diaAv up India's coiistitutioir four 
months Avere not too long a period. When put to vote the amendment was lost, 
only thirty voting for it. The main resolution was then carried unanimously. 

25 
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To JIeET AT BELGAm 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI tlien addressed the meeting for a few miniites .and con-* 
graiiilatod the Conference on having paved the way for unity. He suggested 
that all parties, though they could not unite at the Beigaimi Congress, should 
liold at least tlioir own conferences at Belgaum. He ashed amidst applause 
the audience to issue a mandate to the several parties p.resent'to comply 'with 
liis request 

Mrs. Besant amidst cheers announced her intention of responding to the 
invitation on behalf of the hTational Home Rule League, Mr, Chintarnani pro- 
mised to consult his Council and regretted his inabdity to express any opinion 
on their belialL Mr. A Ramaswami Miidaliar and Mr. A. N. Siirve promised to 
intliienee their respective parties to hold a joint non-Brahmin conference at 
Belgaiim. : Mr. Joseph Baptista amidst shouts of loud laughter observed that 
those who would not come to Belgaiim should be arrested without warrant. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru proposed a vote of thanks to the chair which "was ctirried 
with acclamation. The Conference was then dissolved. 
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Next-da5% November 23rd, the All-India Congress Coinniittee met at the 
same liall under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali, and considered the 
Cahmtta Pact. The proceedings began at 12-30 noon. 

In opening the proceedings of the meeting ^ Mr. Mohamed Ali, President of 
the Committee, said that the cliief subject for discussion would be the Qandhi- 
Das-Neliru agreement and called upon M. Gandhi to make a statement on the 
subject. 

Mahatjia Gaxdhi’s speech. 

M. GANDHI then moved the resolution accepting the Calcutta pact and 
made a speech in support of it. M. Gandhi said that he was unable to consult 
the No-Changers in all steps he had taken ever since meeting in Ahmedabad. 
Even tlie little he had discussed with them was of no consequence. He then 
described graphically the inward working of his mind. He mentioned the dearth 
of support to No-Changers and the daily growing strength of the Swarajists. 
He frankly told the former that he ivas no safe guide. He signed the agree- 
ment only in his individual capacity. The No-Changers’ sense of loyalty to 
him need not in any way stand in the wmy of their duty to their own selves 
and to the coimtry. He W’ould simply appeal to their reason and to their feeling. 
Success of the agreement depended upon ^ hearty co-operation lietween both 
parties. Personally lie had not changed Ms view's on non-co-operation, muck 
less on civil disobedience, but a soldier like himself should Imow where he 
stood and what he could do. He was free to admit that he had lost that pewter 
of commanding universal acceptance of all his opinions. 

It w-as bis belief that Swarajists to their best of ability and light ivanted 
to do away with the system under wdiich they were groaning, a system in 
condemning which he had exhausted all adjectives. The more lie examined 
that system, the more convinced he was that that system should be ended if not 
mended. It was, M. Gandhi confessed, for want of ability that he had entered 
into an agreement wuth Swarniists. The objective of both parties was the sa,rnc, 
namely, to end the system. If he found that he could achieve his object then 
he had no objection to work with the Swarajists. For him there wms no escape 
fi’om it. The agreement was a concession on the part of both sides. He would 
not grudge Swarajists’ ascendancy in the Congress. It -was their due share. If 
lie believed that it wns in the country’s interests to divide the Congress, he 
wqmld be the first man to do so. He was aware that Swarajists were power- 
ful -and had the best intellect of the country in their ranks. The Swarajists 
considered could make no headway without capturing the Councils. 

In that respect they had the sympathy and support of Liberals and other 
parties. They had that advantage. They had produced wonderful results. They 
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liad, altered, i;lie atmospliere in the Councils; they had for tiie fii’st time made 
Khaddar the' ceremonial or state dress. They had, on many occasions crossed 
swords with G-overnment. It would be idle for No-Chaiigers to be blind', to tlie 
facts and, to the things that stare them in the face. Without the country inteliect, 
either tacitly in sympathy with them or actively co-operating witlitheiii, the No~ 
Uiangers by themselves could not s,how any tangible results. So', '‘as a wise 
^ practical man,” he had come to that agreement. He would, appeal to 
his No-Clianger friends to view it in the same manner. 

pontiniiing, M. Gandhi referred to the suggestions made in certain a uarters 
that lie had compromised with the Swarajists by allowing them to speak mid 
vmrk on belialt of the Congress. If the Swarajists were in a majority ip, die 
Congress, they had the right to use the Congress and its name. He was coaviiicipl 
tliat the ,BengaI Ordinance was directed agai,iist the Swarajists. Evidence acceSvSi- 
ble to them liad established the prima facie case against (loverniiient. If it was 
,not a fact that the Ordioance was directed against the Swaiujists, (lien tlie 
Crovemment ought to have by this time contradicted cooiplaints. ' If it could be 
proved that it was not aimed at the Swarajya party he had no ol iiection to make 
amends. 

Congress ErxINChise. 

, Dealing with the franchise M. G-andM thought that eoinplaiiits and giiiinb- 
liiig on this matter if anv should come from the Swarajist camp. No-Cliaugers 
believed in the capacity of the spinning wheel alone to grant them Swond 
which was not the intensity of feeling on the par:, of Swaraj ists. Thougli 
Swarajists believed in the potency of Khaddar still they were of opinion lliat 
Khaddar alone could not bring them Swara]. It was but recently that lie 
suggested tlie spinning tenchise. It was at his instance that the Swa.i*ajists had 
gladly taken it up. There were many who sincerely wm‘re not inclined to the 
spinning wheel and he therefore muditiecl it a little to suit the purpose. If the 
Swaraj Party should make the spinning wheel successful, he would unliesitatiEgly 
say that in a short time there vvould be a complete boycott of foreign cloth. It 
reguired steady and systematised appHeation. '‘No work no vote” should be our 
watch-word, said M. G-andhi and continued to say that he had done nothing 
surreptitiously. He did not raise the franchise from four annas to three rupeos. 
After considering all these facts, if No-Changers were of opinion that it was 
useless to yield, then they must not fear to say so. Similarly if the Swarajists 
felt that the Spinning franchise would not help them then they must reject it. 
If it wms however accepted it must be accepted as an article of faith and they 
must see to it that it was worked successfully. It was with the spin t of 
working it that Messrs. Das and Nehru had taken it. They were as serious as 
the speaker himself. If all would put shoulders to the wheel, tlioy could siii’ely 
(.*.ome nearer to Swaraj. M, Gandhi wanted the membe?*s to l>o frank on the 
matter lest tliey slioulcl later on embarrass leaders of respective parlies. In 
considering iliis guestion they should liave the country’s interests alone 
at heart. 

Addressing the whole-hoggers, M. Gandhi said their business was to keep silent. 
They were not: to criticise Swarajists who went to councils not to si>ite No- 
Changers. No-Cliangers must "spin, spin, spin” twenty-four hours and demon- 
strate to Swamjists the potency of the spinning wheel. Infinite patience and 
industr^^ were required. They must by all possible means help Swarajists. "I 
am not a lunatic. I am a reasonable man,” concluded M. Gaiidhi. “I am losing 
ground gradually. Now I have no hesitation in bending before the Swarajists 
and Liberals and. if it is necessai-y, I shall bend before Eoglisiiraen also. I iielieve 
that reason is with the Swarajists.” (Lond and prolonged cheers.) 

On Mr. Mahomed AM’s suggestion the Committee gave leave to the No-Cliangers 
io retire for one hour to discuss with M. Gandhi tlie position created by the 
pact. The No-Gliangers then retired and came back, after an hour. It was under- 
stood that after heated discussion it was generally agreed among themselves 
that the pact should be allowed to continue at present. 

When the Committee reassembled, Mr. Shaukat All app*ealed to the Swarajists 
to agree to some changes in the pact as the No-Changers felt deeply over the 
matter. Particularly he would mention the right given them to speak m Councils 
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m the name the Congress. He woiild ask for its deletion. In. otlier i-espeets, 
os for example in the matter of repression, he would work with tlieni ; if tlie 
Government declared the Bwaraiya party illegal, they had even no objection 
to openly join their ranks (GlieersA 

Mr. R. Veiikatram then opposed the resolution on the ground of, .conscience. 

^ Mr. Harisarvothama Eao sxiggested that certain changes should be iiiade in 
the pact. He wanted that Swarajists should not act in the Councils as agents 
of the Congress. Further the word “unwillingness” in the franchise clause of 
the pact should be substituted by “incapacity.” The last change suggested by 
Mr. Rao was that Kliaddar should be national and not merely' a ceremonial 
imiform, 

Mr. C. E. Das appealed to the house to allow the pact as it was and he 
iiromised to consult his party and M, Gandhi and make the change proposed 
if possible. Mr. Varadacliari supported the pact in spirit, but opposed it m detail. 
He was not afraid of rebellion against his leader M. Gandhi, in case it was 
necessary. The Congress was Avide enough for another party. 

;M. Gandhi in replying to the debate asked No-Changers either to accept or 
reject the pact in toto. They should trust Swarajists. They should not suspect 
that they would not promote Ehaddar honestly. 

Mr. Das agreed Avith the No-Changers in the interpretation of every detail 

The, lesolutipn was then put to vote and carried by an overAvhelming majority, 
only Mr. George Joseph and Mr. T. R. Erislmaswami Iyer voting against it. The 
innimittee then dissolved. 

^ At the outset of the proceedings the Committee unanimously passed a reso- 
lution of condolence at the death of Bi Amma, the whole audience standing. 

Swaraj Party Council 

.The Committee appointed by the Conference to secure the union of all 
parties under the Congress ITlag held its first meeting at Muzaffarabad Hall soon 
after dissolution of the .Conference to discuss fits programme of work. As .the 
result of discussion it Avas decided to invite several party organisations 
throughout the country to submit by 20th December their respective conditions 
for re-entry into tlis Congress together Avitli their suggestions regarding the 
Swaraj scheme. 

. The. meeting of the General Council of the SAvarajya Party, Avliich took plaee 
niimediately on the conclusion of the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
AVith Mr. 0. R. Das in the chair, Avas a short one, There Avere over 50 
members present and the folIoAving resolutions mere unanimously passed 

(1) The General Council of the SwarajA^^a Party approves and confirms the 
ai’raiigeinent entered into by Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru Avitli 
mhatma Gandhi on belialf of the party at Calcutta on the 6th NoAmmber. 
f Then folloAvs the Pact.) 

(2) This Council resolves that Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru be 
authorised to add. a note to the folloAving effect to the Calcutta ' arrangement, 
in consultation AAntii Mahatma Gandhi “This arrangement does not preclude 

I any Gongress-inan avIio, on conscientious grounds, desires to practise non-co- 
operation in his OAvn person, from doing so, without prejudice to find inter- 
ference Avitli the activities of the Swarajya Party on behalf of the Congress.” 
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The Sikh Movement 

; ^ Tk’ee provm^^ matters of this period, namely , the Sikh Akall 
'agitation Jn the Punjab, the 0. P. Council dead-look, and ' the Bengal 
Ministers^^ case in Bengal are of all-India importance. ' Of these the 
Akali agitation, which had kept Punjab for the last 2 years on the 
verge of a great revolution, showed signs of abatement from July 192 
Evidently th© province was getting tired of the great suffering which the 
•Akalis brought upon themselves and also ■ upon their supporters. The Bird- 
wood negotiations for the settlement of the Gurdwara bill broke oS on 
June 4th but the real reason for the breakdown was not known till 
September 3rd. The new Governor of the Punjab, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
had declared in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in February 1924 
when he was ^ Home Member of the Government of India, that he 
would exert himself to bring about an honourable settlement of the Sikh 
problem. The S. 6. P. 0. accordingly acted in a spirit of accommodation 
and gave liiine to His Excellency to study the situation. On September 3rd 
th© Akali version of the break-down of the Birdwood negotiations was 
fesued. It stated that on the 17 th April, after Sardars Jodh Singh and 
Narain Singh had had some preliminary conversation with Mr. Craik and 
General William Birdwood, they met representatives of the Pra- 

bandhak Committee, both in jail and out of it. It was then mutually 

agreed that leaving the Nabba question out, a solution of the other 
In considered. They told the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Compcittee that the Govt, wanted a compromise or some 
secret understanding. The Sikhs agreed to this and a draft was 

prepared in which the Government promised to give a written under- 
taking that on the passage of a Gurdwara Bill to the satisfaction of 
the Sikh Councillors, they would release all prisoners arrested in 
connection with the Jaito alfair, including those being tried in the Lahore Fort. 

Sardars Jodh Singh and Narain Singh presented the draft of this 
^atement to the representatives of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee on the 28th April, and they made some ordinary modifica- 
tons on imigious grounds. To create a healthy atmosphere for the 

Birdwood Committee, the Shiromani Committee proposed to suspend all 
agitation the Government promised to withdraw its notifications 

declaring the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and Shiro- 
mam ^kaii Dai as unlawful associations and expressed its intention to 
stop iurther arrests and convictions. Sardar Jodh Singh had obtained 
wntteii authority for himself and for S, Narain Singh to correspond 
direcMy and sign the agreement on behalf of the S. G. P. C. 
i 4 .-^^ n May, when both these gentlemen saw the representives 

of the Government they were told that the Government was opposed 
to any secret agreement and would publish that resolution for the 
mfoimation of the 'Governmerit of India, but in this the Government 
had _ taken a different position. When.- this ^ was ^ shown to the Shiro- 
mam Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee , : it , observed that it could not 
discuss this matter when it was to be considered by the Government 
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of .India but if' any complete’ settlement, was to be. arri?ed afe. It .was: 
prepared to send a reply. 

On the nth May the Goyernment handed over to Sardars' Jodi, 
Singh and NaraiiJ Singh a. draft on which the Government of . India had 
expressed its opinion. The Government, 2nstc‘'.i of the promise of releasing 
all prisoners, , was now prepared to review :;,'3 cases of soiii© of them 
and would release as many as possible. There was.. .110 mention of the 
release of Sardar Bahadur . Mehtab Singh and; other prisoners .of the, 
Lahore Fort Jail. There was a vex'bal promise to withdraw, tie cases 
against them. The Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee was .not 
prepared to rely on a verbal understanding. While the negotiatioas 
were proceeding, the Government started a ease , 'against 22 Sikhs and 
one Sikh lady at Jaito. 

Oo the 2 '2nd May S. Jodh Singh was called to Simla and was 
shown . a notification that the Government was going to issue about the 
breaking up of the Birdwood Committee, as m settlement had been 
arrived at. The Sardar stated that an honourable setfclanierife was not 
possible. Next day he was informed that certain altoratioris could be made, 
but over the release of prisoners the Government’s position was uiiclia'oged. 

On the 26th May Sardars Narain Singh and Jodh Sin|li consulted 
the Prabandhak Committee who informed them that if the , Government 
wanted to make a statement it should give it, in writing that it would 
release mil priso'ners when the Gurdwara Bill was passed. The , SliirO’. 
mani Committee further said that the Jaito prisoners should be 
released, 'along with the others, or there should be an i'lidependeiit e,nqiTirv.. 

On the 29th May Government wrote and telegraphed observing that 
it was not prepared to make any changes, and if those proposals were 
not accepted by the 2nd June, the negotiations would autoiiiaticaliy 
break up. Thus the negotiations were dropped because of diflere 11003 
on the question of the release of prisoners. 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Policy 

The first important pronouncement of the new "Governor, after his assunip- 
tio.n of office ill J.une, was on August 29' in reply to. an' addr0ss\ of '■ Slkli. 
jagirdars'.' ■ a'lid 'zemindars at Ambala.. Its object' was to clarify in Ms .own .for- 
cible language the issues raised by the Akali .policy of direct action : to 
the doctrine of the 8up.r6m'aey of law, to express sympathy with the efforts .o.f ■ 
those who ar© ge’ouinely co'nserned to maintain the purity of' their ' religion 
and the proper administration, 0 ! their religious foiiiidations, to empliasise 
that, the Govt wished, to save the' Sikhs from * the discredit and ' I0S.3 ' ol ■ 
position which must be the fate of a community which yields to the advice of 
those who for ; whatever motive attempt to inculcate a iiientality wliich 
■is ■eo'ntemptuous of the rights of other communities and subversive of 
the., authority of, the State’, and to. give an. assiiranoe to the Sikhs that 
the. Government will never attempt in the. future as it has never don© 
in the past, to check the .community in' the fullest ‘ exercise of its 
religious . p^^^^ ' ^■^-.ithin the', . bounds , of Jaw .and good cifcizepshipJ 

'HisbExceIt©.noy\deal^^ .length ': with the implications of a policy 

of direct action and of the defiance of orders of 'a civil" court, "" He 
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further expressed the determination of t;he Government that it will 

maintain the authority of law and enforce the final decisions of law 

courts. If the Gommonity felt that the law was bad, it could ash for 

’ts alteration. ‘‘We will not connive at what is called direct action 
iu derogation of the rights of others and the claims of law’' said 
His Excellency, “but w© offer you our aid to secure any legislation 
which will within reason and without undue prejudice to the rights 
of others secure you the undisturbed right to manage your own reli- 
gious institutions and endowments”. 

These and other remarks of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s were intended to 
rally to the side of constitutional action all Sikhs who did not believe 
in the Akali policy of achieving the desired end by mass action and 
defiance of authority and also those whose faith had by now been shaken in 
Its ©ffectiveness. As apinst the Akalis His Excellency made strenuous 
efforts by private negotiations and public addresses to rally the Moderate 
Sikhs to the side of Government and also to create a rift in the huge 
Akali organisation. To the Zamindars and Jagirdars His Excellency 
pointedly said that “an assooiation such as yours, composed of men 
of influence and reason with substantial stake in the country” would be 
the best to^ solve the religious reform question. 

The Sikli Sudhar Committee. 

The efforts of His Excellency at once bore fruit. A new Sikh party 
now arose. The Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee, as it called itself, 
was an organisation of Moderate Sikhs of the Punjab. Its ostensible 
obiect was to bring Gurdwara Reform through constitutional means as 
opposed to those adopted by the S. G. P. 0. It held its first general meeting 
at Amritsar in the last week of September and passed several resolutions one 
of which related to an address to be presented to His Excellency the Governor 
of the Punjab, who had shown a keen interest in the Sikh problems for the 
amicable settlement of which the Committee had been formed. The 
Committee further congratulated those who had boldly opposed the Akali 
activities in different villages thereby evidencing the desire among the 
Sikhs to see the Akali menace finally undermined. In another resolution 
the^ Sudhar Committee expressed its desire to see Gurdwara reform ex- 
pedited and accomplished through constitutional means and for this purpose 
it requested the various Sikh Sudhar and publicity committees and other 
Sikhs interested in the welfare of the Sikh community to express their 
views on the Guiuwara legislation. A sub-committee of 22 gentlemen 
was formed to go through the whole Gurdwara question as well as to 
consider the opinions and prepare a draft Gurdwara Bill for consideration 
of the general committee. 

Another resolution stated that as the S. 6. P. 0. had been circulating 
unfounded rumours about alleged interruptions of Ahhand Path at 
Jaito, a loyal Jatha comprising representatives of various districts and 
States should proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar at Jaito and after finishing 
AMand Path should proclaim to the public that the marching of 
Shahidi Jathas to that place was based upon non-religious grounds 
and, was an entirely poli&ical game directed towards discrediting the 
British Government 
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24 the sikH' sudhar sahgat 

Like all other national movements in the last 2 years the Akali 
movement too was now showing signs' of decrepitude. The people were- 
tired of the long drawn struggle which demanded a continnous sacrifice 
and suffering too irksome' for a .people long 'inured, to subjeotion... 
Further, the movement required a standard of patience and discipline 
which it waS' difficult for the mass of' the people to keep iip« It was 
thus an opportune moment for the vigorous policy of Sir Malcolm, 
Hailey to rally the Sikh moderates and at the same time to break the 
strength of the Akalis. The anti- Akali propaganda rapidly : spread and 
District and City Sudhar committees quickly rose up under the parent 
provincial committee. Funds were raised from the aristocracy : and by 
official efforts and a huge organisation was gradually built up from. 
October onwards. The decision of the provincial Sudhar Committee ' to 
send a Jatha of loyalists to Jaito to complete th&' AJchmid Falk 
was a great tactical move and caused considerable flutter amongst the 
Akalis. A number of meetings was held by. them at Amritsar to 
decide what steps should be taken to meet the situation. In view of 
the fact that the Sudhar Sangat contemplated visiting Akal Takht for 
prayers before its departure for Jaito, the Akalis decided to hold a 
dewan in front of the Takht and collect a large congregation so as to 
prevent the Sudhar Sangat from advancing. * 

On October 19th the Sudhar Sangat of one hundred loyal Sikhs, 
accompanied by members of their Committee and patrons, including the 
president Sardar Shivanarayn Singh, Sardar Gafian Singh of Ludhiana 
and Lt. Sardar Raghbir Singh of Rajabansi, started on their mission. 

Prior to its departure for the Akal Takht, the Sangat held a dewan 

which was alleged to have been interrupted by a large crowd of 
Akalis and others. When the Sangat started for the Akal Takht they 
were alleged to have been further molested and insulted on the way 
by the same crowd. Master Sunder Singh and Sardar Mangal Singh, 

two leading Akalis, hastened to the spot and spoke to the crowd 

about non-violence and stopped the crowd from obstructing the Sangat 
whom they invited to proceed to the Golden temple* But the leaders 
of the Sudhar Sangat eventually decided to retire having already bean 
sufficiently assaulted, as they declared, by the Akalis* Sardar Mangal 
Singh and other Akali leaders present at the spot expressed their 
regret for what had happened and implored the Sangat in vain to 
visit the Akal Takht and say ' its prayers. The Sangat, ■ however^ retired 
without entering the Golden Temple. 

On October 20th the Sudhar Sangat reached Jaito. A cordial 
reception was accorded to it by the Sikh moderates backed by 
the officials at ovary railway station on the way, and at Jaito 
itself the Sangat was received with , great enthusiasm by high State 
officials and residents of Jaito. The Sangat was then gracefully escorted 
to the Gangsar Gurdwara, where after reciting prayers it retired for 
the day to take up the Ahhand Path next morning. Prior to tbe 
Sangat’s arrival a notice, signed by the Administrator of Nabha, had 
been communicated to the- Sangat. The' authorities -informed it that 
they were prepared' : to . ■ admit more than 50 Sikhs provided a 
written undertaking was- sent -to : -the State authorities— •(!) That the 
Sangat would retire from the gurdwara on the , completion of akhand 
26 
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path, which would take three days; (2) that the ceremony would be 
purely religious and that n political lecture or any other propaganda 
would he carried on ; (S) that immediately after the religious ceremony 
was over the Sangat would leave the bounds of the State territory. 
The Sangat duly gave the undertaking desired. 

From the next day the Ahhand Path began to be recited. 

It was commenced by Sardar Jhanda Singh, Vakil of Ludhiana, Jathedar 
of the Sangat. The continuous uninterrupted reading was kept up by the 
members of the Sangat for the next two days and the ceremony was 
concluded on Thursday the 23rd October amidst great scenes of 
enthusiasm. For the first time within the last 12 months the Ahhani 

Path was completed without any trouble and it completely exonerat"’ 

ed the Nabha authorities of the charge made by the Akalis that 

religious practices are interfered with at Jaito. The Sudhar Sangat then 
, returned to Amritsar. ■ 

The Akalis in the meanwhile had sent a poor Jatha of some 60 men 

to Jaito to watch the proceedings of the Sudhar Sangat, but they 

were served with the same notice that was served to the Sangat, and 
on their refusal to accept any condition whatsoever, the Nabha authorities 
arrested them as before, 

The Gurdwara Bill again 

Having completed their first mission the Sudhar Committee next turned 
its attention to drafting a new Gurdwara Bill. Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who had been drafting such a bill in consultation with the 

leaders of the Akali and other Sikhs, had by the beginning of Novem- 

ber completed his work and it now remained for the Sikh Sudhars 
to draw up their own proposals so that the two may be compared and 
a draft approved by all sections of Sikhs may be drawn up. This 
•draft was proposed to be presented to the Punjab Council in the November 
•session. 

On Nov. 10th Sir Malcolm first addressed the Punjab Council and 
after speaking at some length on general matters of interest referred to the 
problem of intercommunal dissensions, which to-day, he said, were vitiating 
the public and social life of the Punjab. He touched on the question of com- 
munal representation and dwelt feelingly on the Sikh problem and the Sikh 
situation. Sir Malcolm reminded the members of the Council that the 
Oovernment and its officers were mindful of their old associations with 
the Sikhs and, though their antagonism could not shake the Govern- 
ment, the feeling of estrangement which had been spreading among the 
Sikh community deeply affected him and his Government. He hoped 
and believed that events were slowly bringing the controversy about 
the management of the Gurdwaras and shrines on to a plan© on which 
they had sought to place it where discussion of constitutional remedies 
was substituted for mass violence or open contempt of law. 

Sir Malcolm then appealed to all to join working for that process. He 
appealed for that aid in all sincerity and with no unworthy motive, ''Our 
■object is not to win success,’’ said His Excellency, ‘'which might have the 
appearance of humiliating a section of the people opposed to us. Nor do 
w,e seek to gain that species of estimation which comes from persistent 
exhibition of superior strength. It can be no pleasure to even the most 
intransigent of bureaucrats to see large numbers of ignorant people 
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thrustiiig' themselTes , into jail in ■ the attempt to gain by force an object; 
wMob conld b© achieved by agreement and ratified by legislation « TI 10 . 
efforts made OB these lines are bound to be as destnictive to the mentality 
of the community as they are Infructuous in their results. Nor is the 
official ' mind so obstinately obscurantist that' it can be devoid: of sjrapathy 
with those who are prepared to make genuine s'acrifices- to secure the 
reform 0 ! their religious institutions or to purify the management of their 
shrines? and if those who have these objects will now bring the 'disoussioa 
definitely on to the constitutional plane, they will not find ■ us' slow to 
implement our promise to aid them in effecting their purpose by 
suitable legislation*’’ 

No ' bill was however brought before the Council hut Governiaent 
authorised Messrs. Emerson and Buckle, Deputy Oommissioiiars of Amritsar, 
to meet Sikh members and discuss the principle of a Gurdwara bill 
acceptable to all interests concerned. Regarding this new move Sardar 
Mangal Singh in a statement to the Brass said : — 

u w'e welcome the Fun3ab Government’s move in authorising Messrs. Emerson and 
Puckle to meet Bikh members of the Punjab Legislative Oouncii over the principles 
of a Gurdwara Bill, but any Bill which haves the Jaito question as it is doss 
not stand the least chance of success, The Sikh community is so very deeply 
stirred over this question that the Sikhs living in Canada and the Unffced States of 
America are coming over to Jaito to resume the interrupted Akhand Path. Every 
Sikh fully realises that the issues involved in the Jaito struggle are so fundamental 
and are so very essential to the existence of Sikhs as a living force in the world 
that no Sikh will even think of accepting the slightest restriction in this matter. 
Officials are attributing motives to Sikhs, although the S.G.P.O. has been repeatedly 
declaring that the only object of the Jathas going to Jaito is to perform pilgrimage 
and Akhand Path without let or hindrance and they have no desire to make Jaito 
a base for directing further operations in connection with the Nabba depoaitioa 
under cover of the Akhand Path, 

“ The case for Sikhs is so just and reasonable that the Governmejnt should have 
no difficulty in allowing Sikhs to perform the Akhand Path without any conditions 
being imposed on them. This will at once create an atmosphere which would be 
highly conducive to a calm and dispassionate discussion of the whole question. It 
is now more than a year that Sikhs are going there in large numbers in face of 
the terrible sufferings to assert their right to free worship and free congregatio ;. 
Upwards of 14,000 Akalis have so far gone and more are still on their way. The 
Government is detaining them without trial and without giving any statement of 
reasons for doing so. They are all kept in a place which is said to be highly 
insanitary and the treatment meted out to them is reported to be very harsh, as a 
result of which as many as 103 men have died during the last few months. Their 
unlawful detention together with so many deaths raises very grave issues for 
security of persons and liberties of the people. The case is far more serious here 
than in Bengal, because here innocent people are detained without even the lawless 
Ordinance. Does the Government realise the enormity and illegality of the doings 
of the Nabha administration which is now directly under the Government of India ? 

No progress bowever was made in this new direction' and, dO: 
settlement was reached even at the close of the year about a stable 
Gurdwara bill. On December 10th a deputation of some 88 members of the 
Provinoial Sikh Sudhar Committee, Amritsar? waited upon His Excellency 
the ■ Governor ■ of, the Punjab' at the Government House and pre- 
sented an address. They .stated that th0i,r sole , object was to secure 
suitable legislation which '-would guarantee to the Sikhs the control -o 
their Gurdwaras and management ■ of their endowments for purely 
religious purposes. ; Our declared programme of working constitution^iy 
for a liberal Gurdwara Bill ■ they ' said, ^"is uniting the best amoog 
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tli6 Sikhs on a common platform* We entertaio no personal ill-will 
against our Akali brethren*' In fact we appreciate , some of their 
achieYements in , the ' past, and subscribe to, their' ideal of religions 
reformation.. But ' we deeply deplore their ■ unfortmiate defiance of law 
over more or less political Issues which is discrediting and harming our 
community, which has alienated the sympathies of ' responsible , non-Sikh 
friends of the Sikhs and has estranged the Khalsa from Goyernnient/^ 


- '' Eeplyin^ to the ^ address, Sir Malcolm Hailey ' justified • the forma- 
tion of an organisation with men of reasoned views anxious for the 
name and fame of, their community, to proclaim the detestation of 
methods,' dangerous and destructive, as have been pursued by a certain 
section of ^ the Sikhs. “.We have not encourged^^ said His Excellency, 
one section of a community in an agitation injurious to the interests 
of anotli 0 r<._ Your aim is Gurdwara reform* Your critics admit no 
other objective. Surely we are entitled to support those whose declar- 
ed policy is to seek that objective by lawful and reasonable methods* 
We found the whole community troubled and distraught. We saw that 
one section was seeking a remedy by the normal and civilised course 
of legislation. We instructed our officers to use their influence to find 
out that there exist somewhere men with reasonable views who have 
the courage of their convictions. It is disturbing to them to find that 
mere are still some who can express a belief in the sincerity of the 
Government. ^ It is disheartening to discover that there are those who 
Question their autocracy over a misdirected following i but that does 
not prove that it was improper for us to support you and the vigor 
must afford you a refreshing proof that their 
dislike is combined with some feeling of desperation. I urgo you in 
the interest of your own community not to relax your efforts. If s^nd 
when a Gurdwara Bill comes forward, we shall consult you fully before 
giving our support to it ; for that is your due. But you will realise 
that the matter cannot end with the passing of the Act. The new 
law^ must be put into operation and men of reason and experience of 
affairs will be required on the committtee of management.’^ 

In the end. Sir Malcolm advised the gentlemen of the deputation 
to press forward without faltering, for the interest at stake was great. 

was no less than the reputation, honour and vitality of a community, 
uismnguished by fine traditions in the past and with a great future 
be lore it, m the altered conditions of times to come. 


however, the qnestion of Gurdwara 
Pt q T- ^ happened to 

wortb^ reSrlng^ ’ Committee too made no further progress 




The C. P. Dead^loek & After 

Public life in the Central Provinces eveiv since the Council dead-- 
lock in March 1924, thanks to the' wrecking policy of the Swarajist, 
has been on the wane. In the second quarter of the year Government 
started propaganda' work amongst the electorates, expanding on the 
blissfulness of the reforms and trouncing the Swarajists for Their ovil 
genius, Some account of this propaganda" has bean giyan in: ...the ' 21 ^ 
issue of this Qimtt&rly (see VoL- 1. p. 37,4). The two CounciT dead" 
.locks, the dead“look in the Central Provinces and the dead-lock,, in 
Bengal, stand on different footings. In the 0,' P. the Swarajist solidarity 
and majority was impregnable because of its homogeneity, there being- 
less of the communal canker in that province than in 'Bengal So, 
while in Bengal Lord Lytton’s Government had ample material to work, 
their policy of divide et impera amongst the members of the Council, 
by secretly fanning the flame of class aiid communal differences, as 
Sir Bampfylde Puller and Sir Andrew Fraser had once very .successfully 
done, the C. P. bureaucracy found themselves up against a solid 
Swarajist wall, and no amount of diplomatic sounding could detect any 
breach in the Swarajist front. Hence the bureaucracy had to carry 
their campaign to the electorates. A raging and tearing propaganda 
was conducted amongst them by officers of Government from the 
Governor downwards, Thousands of leaflets devoted to all kinds of prejudicial 
propaganda against the Swarajists were issued sometimes professedly 
from the Government’s Publicity office and on oooassions anonymously 
from no one knew where. Every failure of the Government was 
explained by the excuse that, passionately earnest as the Governmant 
were to do all they can to bring about a rosy prospect in the life 
of the people, they were prevented from so doing by the perversity 
of the Swarajists. 

But this propaganda was gradually drifting into the ludicrous and 
had to be abandoned, specially after the revelations made by the ex- 
Ministers, Messrs. Chitnavis and Kelkar, before the Eefomis Enquiry 
Committee in August (see p. 40i). There was little chance after' this- 
of Government keeping up their face by any semblance before another 
session of the Council, nor could , Government dare dissolve the Council, 
and face another election. So matters were allowed to drift, and 
H. E. Sir Frank Sly was advised to do as Sir Malcolm Hailey was- 
doiog in the Punjab, namely, to rally the moderates and the aristocraoyr 

The Governors view of the situation was expressed in a speech 
he made on July 9th at Malkapur in reply to the Muaioipal address, 
His Excellency adroitly covered all the defects of the ad niioist ration 
by saying that they were the outcome of the Swarajist policy. 

''You know”, said ' His Excellency, " the Legislative Council has thrown 
out the whole budget. Therefore, if 'any new schemes were started by the 
Government, there are no funds available for carrying them out and so 
long as this position of dead-lock continues, so long as* the local Legislalive' 
Council Is not prepared to accept the Ministers and is not prepared 
26(a) 
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•to vote the funds required? nothing can .be. done. My power entitled 
me only to authorize the expenditure necessary for carrying on the 
work of the department. I possess powers under the Government of 
India Act which authorises me to .certify expenditure for existing 
schools. It does not give me the right to authorise the expenditure 
of Government ' funds on new High Schools. Therefore? so far, as, your 
town is concerned? the position is that whate%mr might be the ' views 
■of the Government regarding the location of the High School in the 
Bulclana District, the Government is precluded from taking any action 
towards that object? until the present political situation substantially 
■changes/^. 

; ''In the past two years, there has been a substantial increase in 
expenditure in Berar. Practically the whole of the new expenditure 
has been allocated to Berar in the last budget. All items of new 
expenditure in Berar had to be disallowed? because my powers under 
the Government of India Act did not permit me to sanction them. 
I take it that the members of this Municipal Committee at any rate do 
not approve of the policy that has been followed in the Legislative Council 
of continuous obstruction to beneficial measures as well as to measures 
considered by them to be unsuitable. It is a matter of deep regret 
to me that this has happened in my last year of office? when I had 
hoped to carry out several schemes of cleveiop^meiit from which Berar 
’would benefit very largely. So long as the Swaraj Party continues its 
present policy and so long as that party forms a majority in the local 
Legislative Council? this condition of stagnation? under which no improve- 
ments can be effected? will continue. I want to put this clearly before 
you, in order that you may understand how impossible it is for me, 
indeed for any Governor, to give the assistance that you require io 
regard to your local needs in Malkapur, in regard to the whole of the 
needs of Berar 

For the next few months, however, Sir Frank Sly lay low while the 
Eelorms Committee %vere hearing sensational disclosures of the working 
of diarchy. Towards the end of November, Sir Frank again roused 
himself to the task of bureaucratio propaganda and delivered some 

speeches which revealed queer reasoning. Thus on November 22 at a 
Durbar at Jnbbiilpore His Excellency in the course of a farewell speech 
(Sir Fran Vs term expired in February 1925) referred to the failure 
o! the Eeiorms in these terms : — 

''At the first election many of the electors, under the infiuence of 
the non-co-operation movement, abstained from voting, and members 

were returned to the Legislative Council who could not claim to be 

really representative of public opiiiion, and some of w^hom were unfit 

to exercise the responsibilities of their position. At the second election 
the electors returned a majority of Swarajists pledged by their creed 
to a policy of obstruction. The main reason for this political failure 
Is to be found in the backwardness of the bulk of the electorate 

which has so far failed to realise its responsibilities. And this has 

been accentuated by the failure of the old and leading families of 

landholders, and other leading gentlemen to take their rightful position 
as - leaders. They have on the whole held themselves aloof and have 

not taken their proper part in the political education of the electorate. 
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Darbaris, I appeal to you- to play . your , proper part' in. tbe political 
advance of' .our country. It is hardly necessary for. me' to remind 
you, that if this state of things continue, progress to waixls any advance 
of „ resporisible self-government ' must' be indeiiDitely postponed/’ 

. Ill other words, the first elected Council was .bad, .because of -tlie 
Moderates, the second elected Co.uncil was bad because of the .Swarajists, 
so, Darbaris' should see that the third elected Coiincii was sucb 'as could 
meet with the approval of the Govt. 1 

The next fare well' speech of; Sir Prwa.nk. .Sly was-at • Iio;diaiig.aba(l 
on December 2 when again addressing' his^ .Durbaris If is Excelieiicy. 
reminded them of the , awful state of the country in pre-British '.clays 
when Pindaris were roaming about.. '"Ts there not a real danger” 
exclaimed Sir^ Prank in horror, ''that Swarai, if it is pi’ematurely 
grasped without the co-operation of the, British, will also result once, 
more in anarchy and confusion ? . In'esporiBibl'e poli,t.ical theorists are,' 
the chief cause of the present unrest, and it is for you to know how 
short is the time since you escaped from the horrors of the Pindar! 
oppression” !!! 

The anxiety of the Governor to save the country from the laodern 
Pindarifs was thus expressed 3 days later at Katol, district Nagpur, 
where be aclclressQcl the Malguzars of Katol and Sao'oer Tahshils thus 

" The non-co-operation movement has made no real progress in those 
two tahsils and has now spent its force. Its place has been taken up. 
by a movement w^hioh is perhaps in some respects more insidious, more 
dangerous to the future progress of the oouiitry. It has been replaced 
by what is termed the Swaraj policy. And now, what is the policy wHcli 
Is proposed to be adopted in order to obtain that Swaraj? It is a policy 
of obstruction, 'continuous obstruction to everything that Governmerjt ■ 
desires to undertake, whether good or bad. 

" The Swaraj party endeavours to destroy the Goveriiiiient in order that 
they may replace it by a Government of 'their own. , That party had 

a considerable success in this- Province at the last elections, to the 

Legislative Council. But what have been the ' results of that , suooess I 
So far as I can 'see they have been purely negative, and by the nature 
of their creed' it seems to, me -that they must continue to bo negative. 
As a result of their action we bave lost the Ministers and the transferred 
subjects, hitherto administered by the Ministers, are iio'w handed over 
to my keeping . until the time that it may be . possible to appoint 
Ministers again under the reformed Government. That to my . niiiid is 
the first and worst result which has accrued from this policy of tho 
Swaraj party. Secondly, they refused to pass the Budget, and thereby 
they have arrested all development within the Province. It is due 
to their action that during the last year no advance has been possible 

.10 ..any .of the main activities of, .Government. They refused to vote 

any funds, not becaU'Se Govt., was not anxious to make a substantial advance 
in many directions, but., beoaus©'. .they declined to give any funds 
to this Government. ■ Well, that': position remains to-day. So far as my 
powers of administration are ■'■■■concerned, it is impossible for mo under 
th© existing conditions' to 'allot .funds for any new expenditure. When 
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yon • piit' 'forward ' to reasonable claims for^ financial support} from 

: Govarnmentj tb© first thing that I have to examine in regard to them 
Is whether ' it Is possible to sanction the expenditure for these objects 
under, the powers of Government entrusted to me by the Government 
■of -India Act r and in nearly every -case I am advised by my legal 
advisers .that I have not the power to sanction funds for carrying out 

these improvements, however much you and I may desire that they 

should be carried out. 

‘'How long ' Is this state of affairs to continue, I cannot tell ' you. 

But I do not despair. The solution that I myself earnestly , hope to 

see Is ; that this policy of the Swaraj Party will be abandoned in 
favour; of one under which they will act together with the Govern- 
ment, and do their best for' the advance of the province. They should 
take their full "share in the responsibility for the future of the province 
and abandon once for all this hopeless' policy of obstruction, I do 
not despair that in the future this solution may occur' because so long 
as their present policy continues, I can see no possibility of any 
further advance on the lines of responsible government. So long 

as there is a majority in the Legislative Council pledged to obstruc- 
tion, so long it seems to me it will be impossible to contemplate 
advance in the system of the reformed Government. And indeed the 
only possible alternative seems to me to be that for a time there 

should be a return to a more autocratic system of governm0nt’^ 

This round of anti-Swarajist propaganda came to an end on January 
10 when at the final farewell Durbar held by the Governor in Nagpur 
His Excellency announced the future policy of the Government, This 

we reserve for our next issue. 
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The Bengal Council Affair 

The tsotal refusal of the Ministers’' salary in 'th© Bengal Council: 
on" the 18th March 1924 create'd a very 'peculiar iorm of doad-look. 
The Ministers, who should have at once resigned under the constitatiorij 
did not resign but went on hanging without salary. The Governor, 
who could have certified the grant under his extraordinary powers, 
did not certify it, but instead began to vilify the Swarajists io public 
speeches, and himself undertook an anti-Swarajist campaign, ffe could 
have dismissed the Ministers and took over charge of the transferred 
departments, but ha did not do that as that would have secured the 
olo®Gt of the Swarajists ; namely to kill diarchy. But it was impossible 
lor the Government to accept defeat, and diarchy already killed by 
them in the spirit must still be forced upon the people. So while fie 
kept the Ministers still hanging, the Governor dismissed the inspecting 
staff of the Education department the grant for whom had also been 
refused by the Council, and plainly told them that their misery was 
due to the Swarajists and urged them to join the forces that were 
set in motion to oust the Swarajists from their position of vantage in 
the Council It remained a mystery why the Ministers were kept on quit 
against the constitution. Obviously the Governor was angling for the 
Moslem section of the Swaraj party as a vigorous attempt was made to 
rally the Moslems. But in this too he had long before been anticipated 
by Mr. Das and his party, and it was not easy now to get the leaders 
of the Independent Moslems to accept office under the Government. 
Mr, Fajsl-ul-Huq was the Government’s last plank. And so on June 30 
the Government Qasette announced that a meeting of the Bengal Council 
will be held on July 7 and on tb© agenda of business was an item 
(No. 6) of supplementary grant demanding once more the Ministers’ salaries. 

Challenge in the High Court 

Now, under the constitution a demand once refused could not ba 
brought again before the Council in the same session. The Government 
notification was a clear violation of the constitution. The Swarajists 
at once decided to challenge the legality of the matter in a Court of Law. 
Almost simultaneously two cases were instituted io the Calcutta High 
Court against the President of the Council and the Ministers. One 
was brought by Mr. J. M., Sen Gupta asking for a mandamus under 
Sec. 45(a) of the Specific Relief Act, ' on the ground that his pro- 
perty, franchise, or personal right would be injured by the doing by 
Mr. Cotton of the specific act of putting the motion for the supplementary 
grant to the Council - The other was brought- by Mr. Kumar Shankar 
»nd Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy Chowdury undar the same Act, Sec. 45 (b )3 
who contended that under the law then in force it is clearly iocumbant 
on Mr. Cotton to refuse to put the motion regarding the Ministers^ 
salariis ' to the ' vote, and ;; asked for an injunction staying the ' hands 
of Mr. Cotton till the suit was decided. 

The first case -was -instituted on July 3rd, two days after the an- 
nounciment in the Gazette, before Mr. Justice C. 0. Ghoaa. *The 
petitioner, Mr. Sen Gupta, in his petition said that he had written to 
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Mt. Cotton to disallow this motion, had got no reply. ^>0ti 

tioner now ashed the Court to direct Mr. Cotton to 
admissibility of that motion and to disallow it and to 

before 'tte cGiniiig Session of the Council. _ 

The ease was heard on the next day. 

ting the President of the Council and Ministers, in ®PPf ““® 

aSication said that all that hk Lordship had to decide was whe^^^^ 

the President should coine to a decision or not. As orjplication. 

the President should comeLto was not the subject matter of this 

Mr. N. N. Sircar, on behalf of the applicant, said that “® , 

vocate-General was relying on technicalities. He said that a supp 

mentary demand could be made when the sum originally voted become 

insufficient. There iras no question of insufficiency in this 

sum had been allotted before, and the money^ was ’ 

any new service as contemplated in the Act. The nqed r „ 

salaries was perpetual. This demand was illegd. 

such demand could be brought. The President _ of the Council was 

hound to disallow the motion. He had no discretion in the marw . 
The applicant paid revenues, and so he had to see ‘ihat it was 
misapplied. He had already voted against this demand, an -a « 

brought again, his right of franchise would be affected. Further, as 
member of the Council, Mr. Sen Gupta had to see that the busine 
of the Council was conducted in a legal maunei'. 

The Advocate-General contended that His Lordship had no power 
to direct the President of the Council as to how he should aecia® 
the matter. All that His Lordship could do, if he thou^t ^ ^ 
was a proper case for interference, was to direct the 
decide, irrespective of the fact whether the President decided it 
or wrongly. Apart from that the judiciary had no power to inteneie 
with the Legislature, the conduct of whose business must be aeeiaeu 
by ■ the Legislature itself. He submitted that the petitioner was no^ 
entitled to an order that Mr. Cotton should decide In particular 
way. He had never heard that the right to vote in the Council was a 
franchise. The facts, as' directed in the petition,. . clearly 
the demand for justice had 'not been refused. After hearing botii si' 
the judge postponed his judgment. 

The same day, July 4th, a fresh case was launched before the same ie^in 
'od Judg'0 ' by Mr. Kumar Sankar Eoy ^Chowdhury and Mr. Kiran b. Koy 
Chowdhury, Zamiiidars, for an injunction against the defendants res 
^::'tTainiHg . .defendant' (Mr. Cotton) . from putting before , e 
Council the item in the agenda lor the demand of the Ministers 
salaries and restraining the second and third defendants (Ministeis/ 
from discharging their duties a» Ministers and receiving any payment 
as salary. 

Judgment in the first case was delivered on the 7th July, the day 
the Council was going to meet in the afternon. The Judge dismissed 
the application of Mr, Sen Gupta for an issue of mandamus on th© 
ground that the applicant/s property or franchise or personal jte'ht was 
nothin any way injured, and so he, had ''no cause of action. The 
Judge however reserved his observations on the “intensely interesting 
^iiestioiis’' of constitutional law for the next case. 
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iDluBotion Granted against Mr. Cotton. 

Subsequently an application was made befoi'e Ms Lordship on 
behalf of Messrs Kumar Shankar and Kiran, Shankar Roy Chowdhury 
in connection with their suit pending the hearing of which a teniporary 
injunction was prayed for (l) restraining the President from putting 
forward item No. 6 before the Council ; and (2) restraimng the 2iid 
and 3rd defendants from discharging any duties as Ministers or reoeiv 
ing any payment for salary. His Lordship after hearing both sides, 
gave judgment granting an interim injunction against Mr. Cotton and 
directed that an injunction should issue on the President restraimng 
him from putting item No. 6 tefore the Council as it was inadmis- 
sible. ' The relief ■ sought against the Ministers was dismissed with costs. 
This judgment oi Mr. Justice C. 0, Ghosa has since become of 
classic importance and is quoted below in estenso. 

Judgment of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 

In the course of a long judgment his Lordship first took up the 
question of jurisdiction, and decided that the President of tho Legis- 
lative Council was not immune from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court as argued by the Advocate General. His Lordship next turned 
to the subscantial point argued before him, namely, that wlietTier having 
regard to the provisions of Sec. 72D of the Govt, of India Act and' 
of Rule 9i of the Bengal Legislative Council Rules and Standing 
Orders, it was competent to the President of the Council to put the 
said item No. 6 before the Couiicii at the forthcoming meeting. Aftor 
discussing these Rules and others connected therewith in detail, his 
Lordship said as follows : — 

The real controversy has raged round the provisions of Buie 94, which i have- 
just set out, talvcn with the provisions of See. 72 (d) of the G-overnmenfc of India 
Act. It is contended that having regard to the facts, which arc set out in my 
judgment in the matter of the application of Mr. Sen Gupta, that it is not compe* 
tent to Mr. Cotton to include in the agenda the motion which stands in the name 
of the Hon. Mr. Bonald, 

‘ The argument is put in this way. It is contended that before the iinancial year 
commences, a statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the pro- 
vince has got to be placed before the Legislative Council, that is to say, one statement 
of the estimated annual revenue and expenditure, commonly called the Butiget, lias 
got to be placed before the Legislative Council The provision in the Budget relating 
to the appropriation of revenues and other monies must be submitted to the vote 
of the Council in the form of demand for grant. 

particular demand for the grant of salaries of the Ministers having been once 
rejected by the Legislative Council at its meeting held on March 21, 1921, it is 
argued that it is not competent to the Government to put, forward a frcsii deniaiid 
for the grant of salaries to Ministers, unless that demand can be brougiit within 
the four corners of liule 94 of the Bengal Legislative Council Eules and titandiog 
Orders. 

‘It is also pointed out that having regard to the plain and uncquivcc'il lang- 
uage of Eulc 94, the supplementary demand for grant of salarich io Ministei'h in 
respect of which Mi'. Cotton has admitted BIr. Donald’s motion, can never be 
included within the category of demands referred to in Kulc 94 and that this 
Court, therefore, has undoubted jurisdiction to prevent the I’resident of the Bengal 
Legislative Council fron allowing such a demand to be ]jut before the Couucij, 

‘ I have already indicated that in addition to BIr. Cotton tlii.-rc are two other 
defendants in this suit, namely, the two Blinistcrs. As regards the Ministers, I desire 
to sny a,t once that I am not satisfied on the grounds which had been urged before 
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me that so far as this application is concemed, there is any reason for ashing any 
■ order against the Ministers at this stage. I must, therefore, dismiss the present 
application, so far as the MiBisters are concerned. 

‘On behalf of the Hon. Mr. Cotton, I ha^e heard an elaborate address by the 
learned AdTocate-G-eneral and he has submitted the following propositions for my 
consideration (a) That in disposing of the present application against Mr, Cotton 
I should follow the same principles as were followed by me in the application for 
the writ of mandamus, (b) That the present plaintiffs have not been able to 
satisfy the Court that they have made any demand whatsoever on Mr. Cotton and 
that Mr. Cotton has distinctly determined to refuse the demand of the plaintiffs, 
(c) That the plaintiffs have failed to satisfy the Court that they have any interest 
whatsoever in this matter which is likely to be injured by Mr. Cotton putting 
Mr. Donald’s motion before the Bengal Legislative Council this afternoon, (cl) That 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council has, under the Rules, complete 
"discretion in the matter, and that having regard to the provisions made in the 
Rules and Standing Orders for points of order being raised by members of the Council 
and having regard to the express provisions, of Rule 16, this Court will not inter- 
fere with the President in the discharge of his duties, (e) That there is nothing 
whatsoever in the G-overnment of India Act or in the Legislative Conneii Buies 
and Standing Orders to prevent a motion for appropriation of provincial revenues 
for a particular object being made at any time before the Legislative Council, 
provided it is in compliance with the provisions of Buie 39, 

‘The learned Advocate-General in concluding his observation pointedly drew my 
.attention to Sec, 52 of the Government of India Act and contended that having 
regard to the events that had happened, namely, the total refusal of the salaries of 
Ministers at*' the" meeting of the Bengal Legislative Conned held on March 24, it 
was competent to His Excellency the Governor to direct that these should be paid 
to the Ministers whose salaries had been refused by the Legislative Council, the 
«ame salaries as were payable to the members of His Excellency’s Executive Council, 
and that it was really not necessary to bring forward again any demand for the 
grant of salaries to the Ministers, and that if His Excellency has given directions 
for a motion for appropriation of revenues to he brought forward in the manner 
indicated in item 6 in the agenda, it was because His Excellency desired to show 
•every courtesy to the members of the Bengal Legislative Council and as a consti- 
tutional ruler he was anxious to give the members of the Legislative Council a 
■further opportunity to consider the matter. 

‘ With reference to these last observations of the learned Advocate-General, I 
desire to say at once that the question he has indicated is not before the Court 
:at the present moment and I refuse to pronounce any opinion on the legality or 
otherwise of the action which may he taken to pay to the Ministers whose salaries 
have been refused by the Legislative Council the same salaries as are payable to 
the members of the Executive Council, It is not my province, nor is it my 
remotest desire sitting here in this Court, to refer to any action that has been 
taken or that may be taken by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, I am 
not concerned ■with any discussion about His Excellency’s acts and I must enter 
my protest against any reference being made in my Court to the same. 

‘ I now proceed to consider Mr. Advocate-General’s arguments, and in considering 
them I shall first take up for discussion his argument under head (e). 

*I am wholly unable to accede to the learned Advocate-General’s argument that 
, a proposal for appropriation of provincial revenues can be made at any time before 
the Legislative Council. The principle underlying section 72 of the Government of 
India Act is^ as I understand, as follows -A figure in an estimate once passeil 
by the Legislative Council cannot be altered except as provided by the statutory 
rules. If, therefore. Government subsequently find that any item has been inadver- 
tently omitted from the demands for grants, or that demands which could not be 
foreseen at the time of presenting the Budget have since arisen, or that the 
provision made for any item is likely to prove insufficient, the same foimality 
has to be gone through as in the case of original demand and Government has 
to make a fresh demand known as a supplementary or additional demand and 
submit a fresh estimate to the Legislative Council, 

‘ That such should be the case is only natural, considering the fact that the 
original estimates are. framed from six to eighteen months in advance of the actual 
occurrence of the facts and the nature of the charges for which provision has to be 
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made is so vast and vai'ied. As Colonel Dnrell points out in his booh on Parln. 
mentary grants Chapter I, page 49 ; “ It is a sound principle that one, and on'r 
one, estimate of national expenditure should be laid before Parliament during each 
session; for, to reader Parliamentary control effectual, it is necessary that the House 
of Commons should have the money transactions of the year presented to it in 
one mass and m one account.” ^ 

‘ Supplementary estimates are always looked upon with particular jealousy by 
popular Legislatures because they tend to diminish the control of the Legislature 
and, if for ferge sums, really amount to a breach of contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature. 

‘(If authority is needed for this statement as a matter of constitutional practice 
reference may be made to the speech made by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons in August, 1921, where he described supplementary estimates r.s 
the weak joint in the armour of any Government.) 

‘ The Ai^ooate-General lays very great stress upon the provisions of Kule 39. 
^ow this Bale 39 is taken from the fiules and Standing Orders of the House of 

Commons and if Mr. Advocate-General’s contention was correct thou tliere would 1"^ 

nothing to prevent_ a coach and four being driven, to use the words of Lord Jnstiw 
Bowen, through this Act of Parliament, and in my opinion it is becaiwe the 
framers of the Bute and Standing Orders under theGovernmentoflndmAc 
desired to follow with scrupulous care the English Parliamentary practice as iv-ards 
the Budget heads of expenditure and Revenue and the demands for grants or suDDHes 
that they did not omit to insert in the Rules and Orders a provision for supplemeutary 
or additional grants. This provision is to be found in Rule 91, and therefor/ 
conclusion is irresistible that save and except what is provided for in’ Sootioii 79 
of the Government of India Act and Bale 94 of the Rules and Stanlin- Orders 
there cannot be any demand for a grant even if His Excellency the Gove-nor inak^s 
a recommendation for appropriation of the provincial revenues on occasions not nro- 
“vided for in the said Section and the said Rule. ^ 

‘The learned Advocate-General drew my attention to the report of the Joint 
Committee of the Houses of Parliament on Mr. Montagu’s Bill. Mv dutv sittinsr 
here to-day is to _ construe the provisions of the Act; but since the matter has 

been raised, I desire to observe that I am very familiar with the whole literature 

on the subject of the Government of India Act, including the report of the Joint 

Committee and I say that there is no warrant to be found anywhere for the m-o- 

position which has been strenuously maintained by the learned Advocate-General. 

‘The authorities on this question of constitutional practice, such as BirCourtrarv 
libert. Sir Brskine May, Lord Courtnay, are ail against the v,ew contwMed “orK 
Mr. Advocate-General, and 3 do not, therefore, propose to pursue the matter any f*urthei- 

‘I will now take up for consideration Mr. Advocate-General’s contention unde-’ 
head (d). If I am correct in the view which I have taken, namely, that 

Mr. Donald’s motion for a supplementary grant is in the cireumstanMs of 

the present case entirely illegal m view of the provisions of Rule «4 of th-' Ru'es 
and Standing Orders, then it follows that the President of the Council wlio 'iq 
required to conduct the business of the Council in accordance witli the n-ovisiopq 
of the law in that behalf, is not competent to allow any facilities to Mr * Doiipi'l 
to bring forward an illegal motion. 

“In other word*, Mr. CotMn has no jurisdiction to admit Mr. Donald’s motion 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act and under the provisions 

of toe Rules aod Standing orders.” ■ 

After discussing Rule 15 so strongly relied upon by the Adyocat.-’ 

Ijonorcilj Ills Juordsliip cont/imicQ 

“Mr. Cotton has had abundant opportunities of deoldino on the n* 

otherwise of Mr. Donald’s motion, and he has not chosen to kdl me rl'icu.-il ti/ 
mouth of his counsel what his decision is. If the matter n-sied v'ureT on tl'ip 
discretion of the President, it is clear that no Court would intc'-fne aithoii-di in 
England it has been held that if there is an outrageous exercise oE ’ discrc-tiou by 
a public officer, the Court will not hesitate to interfere. In my opinion lio’vewi' 
no question of discretion arises in this case; the law is clear an,l Mr’ Advoca'c- 
General has been forced to admit that Mr. Donald’s motion is wholly irntlmissuilo 
under Buie 94 of the Buies and Orders. But Mr. Advooate-Gehoial tries to -rt out 
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of the difficulty by sugg;estmg that Buie 94 requires an estimate and that inasmuch 
as no estimate, within the meaning of Bale 94, has been presented before the Bengal 
Legislative Gounoil, Mr. Donald’s motion is not hit by Rule 94 of the Rules and Orders. 

* In parenthesis 1 may observe that Mr. Advocate-G-eneral stated that the esti- 
mates has not been presented under Rule 94 because the estimate had been presented 
on a previous occasion, namely, at the meeting of the Legislative Council in March 
last. There is really no substance in this. The estimate, such as it was, was 
presented at a different session of the Council; the session which is about to com- 
mence to-day is a new session and this in itself is a sufficient answer, 

^But I do not propose to pause here. Mr. Donald’s motion is beaded by the 
former with an eye to its inclusion under Rule 94, and I cannot allow the 
consideration of this question to be observed by reference to the want or otherwise 
of an ^‘estimate.” To do so would really amount to iuggie with the Act, if I may 
be allowed to use the expression. 

‘=1 now proceed to discuss Mr. Advocate-Greneral’s point under heads (b) and (c). 
This is a representative suit instituted by the present plaintiffs. Leave under order 
1, Rule 8, has been given to the plaintiffs to sue on behalf of themselves and all 
others who pay Government revenue or pay taxes. The “interest” which Mr. Sen 
Gupta ill his application failed to show, is in the present plaintiffs sufficient to 
sustain them to maintain this suit. The present plaintiffs have made a sufficient 
demand on Mr. Cotton ; Mr. Cotton would not be here through his counsel before 
me if a demand had not been made, and I am satisfied on the contentions raised 
on behalf of Mr. Cotton that he has refused to comply with the demand. As I have 
already said in the other judgment, it is not necessary to use the word “refuse” 
or any equivalent to it; refusal may be inferred from conduct, and on the facts 
of this case I think the plaintiffs are not wrong when they say that there has 
been a refusal on the part of Mr. Cotton. 

‘That being so, it is necessary to consider whether the plaintiffs would be 
injured by Mr. Cotton putting the motion, being item No. 6 of the agenda before 
the Bengal Legislative Council, at its meeting this afternoon; and secondly, what 
is the extent of imminence of danger which will induce the Court to make an 
order in favour of the present plaintiffs. 

‘The present action is what in England would be described as in the nature 
of a “Quia Timet Bill.” It is a very old head of equity jurisdiction and according 
to Story, it has been traced back to so early a period as the reign of Edward 
IV, They are in the nature of writs of prevention, to accomplish the ends of 
precautionary justice and are ordinarily applied to prevent wrongs of anticipated 
mischiefs and not merely to redress them when done. 

There are two necessary ingredients for a Quia Timet Bill action. There must, 
if no actual damage is proved, be proof of imminent danger, and there must also 
be proved that the apprehended damage will, if it comes, be very substantial and 
irreparable ; that is, it must be shown that if the damage does occur at any time 
it will come in such a way and under such circumstances that it will be impossi- 
ble for the plaintiff to protect himself against it, if relief is denied to him in a 
Quia Timet action. 

‘ The power is entirely discretionary ; it i& a large power and I have ever in 
my mind Lord Mansfield’s caution that the ‘greater the power the more cautions 
must be the exercise of it. Time is pressing and I am unable to develop all the 
points which are passing through my mind, because Mr, Advocate-General had desired 
an immediate deeision. 

‘ I must, say, however, this, that on both heads the plaintiffs have been able to 
satisfy me that this is a fit and^ proper case for the exercise of my discretion. 
There can be no doubt of the imminence ot danger having regard to the con- 
clusions at which I have already arrived. That there will be substantial damage 
and irreparable, within the meaBing of the Rule laid down above, it i# impos- 
sible to doubt. No doubt, there is the possibility of the motion being not ac- 
cepted, but there is also the possibility of the motion being accepted by the Council 

‘In these circumstances when the various considerations are so balanced and 
when the motion itself is in complete violation of the spirit and letter of the 
Oovernmeiit of India Act and of the Rules made thereunder, it is my obvious duty 
to protect the Plaintiffs by a temporary order till the suit is heard. " 
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Tn these matters the Court, in the exercise of its discretion, is under an obli- 
gation to take large and liberal views so that the rights of the subject may be 
preserved and the constitution as laid down by the (S-overnment of India Act 
safeguarded by such means as are in the power of the Gourt, 

« Tbe right to vote supplies is perhaps the greatest privilege accorded to a legig- 
iative body and any infraction of the rules and regulations guarding the provision 
as to voting of supplies is an “injury** which the plaintiffs m comprehensive suit 
are entitled to be protected from, 

T have given to this matter my very best and most anxious consideration 
within the time at my disposal, 

‘I have come to the conclusion that the plaintiMs having made oul a *'prinM 
facie’* case I really have no other alternative but to make an order restraining 
Mr- Cotton, , the President ■ cf the Bengal Legislative Council r. within' wM 
pression . are included the persons mentioned in page, 228 of the Bengal .Legis- 
lative Council Rules and Standing Orders, from putting the^ said' item' No. 6 
before the Council for its consideration until the final deterrainatio'n of this suit. 

*1 have now discharged my duties as a judge. But perhaps in view of the pub- 
lic importance of this case I may venture on one observation; I do not disguise 
from myself that it is a serious thing to have to interfere with the President in 
the discharge of his duties. But the law, as I conceive it to be, requires mj 
interference. In my opinion the Buies and Standing Orders require revision in the 
light of the events which have happened. I express no opinion on the political 
situation brought about in March last but I only desire to express the hope that 
the Constitution will be placed on a firm and enduring foundation”. 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Dews of the grant of the injunction by the High Court was received 
by a demonstration of joy by the Swarajist and Nationalist members 
of the Bengal Legislative Council then assembled in the Council Chamber. 
As soon as the order was pronounced, it was communicated on phone 
to the Council The order of injunction was issued at the psychological 
moment when the Council was just to begin its proceedings. The President 
who is always punctual to a minute in entering the Council Chamber 
was now rather late by about a quarter of an hour. The atmosphere ol 
the House was electric. At 3-15 p. M. the Hon. Mr. Cotton was announced and 
the House stood up. Immediately after taking his seat, the President 
rose and declared that in view of the injunction granted by the High 
Court His Excellency had asked him to adjourn the House till Monday 
next. The declaration was a signal for a fresh outburst of cheers from 
the Opposition benches. No sooner had he adjourned the House than 
Mr. Cotton swiftly glided into the lobby behind the Presidential chair, 
'BO .that there was none to call the Swarajists to order and they .made 
a riotous demonstration of their feeling. 

And on the 10th JULY a Gazette Extraoriimrp issued by the Govt, 
of Bengal announced that the Governor had been pleased to declare that 
the Legislative Council shall stand prorogued until such date as may 
hereafter be notified. 
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The Appeal Case. 

On JULY llth, in connection witb this injunction granted by Mr. Justice 
C. G. Ghose pending the hearing of the suit filed by Messrs Kumar Shankar 
and Kiran Shankar Roy Chaudhuri against Mr. Cotton, the Crown filed an 
appeal at the High the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Walmsley. 
The Advocate-Genera! asked their Lordships to fix an early date for 
the hearing of the suit. He said that the Bengal Council had been 
adjourned dne die because no date could be fixed until this matter 
was settled. There were several important matters to be brought up 
before the Council, but this was the principal one. The appeal was 
admitted. 

On JULY ! 5th, however, before Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Mr. S. C. Bose, 
on behalf of Messrs Kumar Shanker and Kiran Shankar Roy put in a petition 
to withdraw their original suit. Mr. S. C. Bose said that so far as the applica- 
tion related to the withdrawal of the suit, no leave of the Court was necessary. 
There could be no opposition. They had set in the petition that the action 
of Mr. Cotton had rendered the whole proceedings inf ructuous. The 
Counsel next stated that the issue of a Baxetie Jixtraordmaryf proroguing 
the Council sine die^ had rendered this suit infructuous in as much ass 
the object^ of the suit was to restrain Mr. Cotton from putting the 
motion in question before the session of the Council commencing on July 
7th. The effect of the Council being prorogued was to put an end to all 
business in the printed list of business for that session, which did come 
to an end. Thereby, it had created a situation that the suit had been 
rendered altogether infructuous, and in case the appeal filed by 
Mr. Cotton against the interlocutory injunction was dismissed the 

petitioners would not derive any benefit. The petitioners did not ask 
for leave to institute a fresh suit on the same cause of action. They 
only asked for an order to be recorded that the suit was withdrawn. 

Next day, JULY 1 6th, there was an unexpected development in connection 
with the motion to withdraw the suit. Mr. Langford James now appeared 
before Mr. Justice C. C, Ghose and applied on behalf of one 

Niranjan Chatterjee that he might be added as a plaintiff to that suit. 
The Counsel said that bis client was a zamindar and one of that class 
of persons on behalf of whom the suit had been brought. His client 
was horrified to find that the plaintiffs intended to abandon the suit. In 
a representative suit, any member of a class represented could come in at 
any time and apply to be made a party plaintiff if he thought that 
his interests were not being properly protected or that he had not 
been properly represented. The matter his client wanted to see decided 
was whether the motion of Mr. Donald was incompetent, illegal, and 
nlira mres. 

It appeared however that this Mr. Chatterji was an inspired person 

set up by the defendants to stop the suit from being stifled in the 

appeal by the withdrawal. The Judge however allowed the original 
plaintiffs to withdraw and also allowed the new plaintiff to come in. 

On JULY 18th, further complications came in. Mr. Dhirendranath Eoy, 
Swarajist M. L. 0, and a zamindar, applied to be made another party 
plaintiff in the suit and asked for the removal of Mr. Niranjan Chatterji 
on the allegation that the application of Mr. Niranjan was a collusive one 
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and that he did not represent the interests oi the plaintiffs but that 
of the defendants. It was submitted to the Court that if Mr, Ohatterji 
was allowed; to /carry on that, suit, it would mean that the ■ Ministers 

were both plaintiffs and defendants and that this was a collusive 

affair. Counsel said that this gentleman was a puppet who had been got 
hold of by the Ministers to figure as a plaintiff, so that the Ministers 

would really be plaintiffs and defendants. Therefore, they were asking 

for an opportunity to enquire as to whether Mr. Niranjan was a horn 
fide plaintiff or not. The Court directed an enquiry into the allegations. 

On JULY ,21st before a Special Bench of the High Court the 
original plaintiffs made an appeal to have all these matters settled before 
Mr. Cottons appeal against the injunotion was heard. There were 
Interminable arguments and counterarguments, allegations and counter- 
all egations before the Court by all the parties present. The end at 
last came suddenly on the next day when all these cases fell through. 


The New Legislative Eiiles 

On JULY 21st a Gazette of India Extraordinary^^ was issued an- 
nouncing an amendment made to the Indian Legislative Rules with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, The amendment^ was by 
way of addition to the Rules concerning Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils of the Provinces. The additional rule as regards 
the Legislative Assembly said:—-‘^An estimate may be presented to the 
Assembly for an additional or supplementary grant to which the Assembly 
has previously refused its assent or the amount of which the Assembly 
has reduced.” 

The new Rule relating to the All Provincial Legislatures said An 
estimate may be presented to the Council for an additional supplementary 
grant in respect of any demand to which the Council has pre’viously 
refused its assent or the amount of which the Council has reduced 
either by reduction of the whole grant or by omission or reduction of 
any of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed ” 

The result of this announcement was that on July 22nd the Chief 
Justice pointed out to counsels appearing on all these cases that in 
view of the new rules promulgated by the Government of India, 
discussion of the various matters which have already been raised in this 
Court have become largely academic with the exception of the question^ 
'which was raised in Mr. Cotton^s appeal as to whether the learned Judge 
sitting on the Original Side has jurisdiction to grant an intarlociitory 
injunction.” 

The Advocate General agreed and the Chief Justice in passing the 
fi,nal judgment said.:— ■ 

‘*The result of the arrangement arrived at is that the suit is to b© 
withdrawn. It is clearly understood and affects not only the original 
plaintiffs but Mr. Chatterji and Mr, Roy. The learned Advocate-General 
has stated that in view of the announcement in the “ Gazette of India 
Extraordinary” he did not think it reasonable to ask this Court to 
proceed with the hearing of Mr. Cotton's appeal. 

The result is therefore that the suit is withdrawn and the appeal 
of Mr. Cotton is dismissed and the other appeals are all dismissed/'* 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA-‘AUGUST SESSION 1924, 

Soon after a Gazette Extraordinary” was issued by tlie Bengal 
GoYernment anriouBcfng that GoYernor is ideased to appoint Tuesday, 
the 26th August for. a meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council” : to 
reconsider the grant ' of the Ministers’ salary and other rejected demands. 
Accordingly the Bengal Legislative Council opened on the 26th August 
1924 , in , an atmosphere of tense suspense. The great fight about the 
Ministers" salary had reached its last stage and the final fight was awaited 
with an impatient and nervous silence. The House was packed to the 
full, both by members and visitors, and a great crowd awaited outside 
the Council Hall to hear the result. 

Bengal at this time was full of intrigues ; canvassing for votes, 
both for and against the Ministers" salaries, went on in a manner 
which savoured of dishonesty. Lord Lytton made it known that the 
Srd Minister will be appointed from among those who vote for the 
Government. On the day the Council met the Swarajist organ, '' 'Jhe 
Forward ” .. of Calcutta printed facsimilies of two letters under the 
captious headlines of “ Bait— Bluff— Bribery — Which — which sealed 
the fate of Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug at least, and exposed the tactics of the 
Government. The letters are as follows 

C’ alcutta, 

Tlie 24th July, 1924. 

My dear Eai Bahadur, 

You remember the talh I had with you on the day you left Calcutta, By earnest 
eiffort I have now settled everything and you must be ready to come here at a moment’s 
notice with sufficient money. For my part, I will not be idle and will go on hammering 
every one who has got power and influence till I have achieved my object. As to your 
part, please keep the money ready so that there may be no time lost as soon as I send 
you a wire to come. You may take the whole affair settled and I may ask you to 
act accordingly. 

Yours sincerely, 

A, K. -Fuziui Huq. 

Eai Bahadur, Feary Lali Doss, M.L.C., Dacca, 

7, Hungerford Street, Calcutta, 

18, VIII 1924. 

My dear Eai Bahadur, 

I have just heard that when you were here on the 5th July you were rather put out 
to hear that S. bl. Eay was going to be the next minister. 1 wish you would ask me be- 
fore you believe any of these rumours ; they are being set up simply to alienate our friends. 
You may take it that I do not usually go back on my \vord and your name has already been 
mentioned at the proper quarter. But please do not forget you must get Aliabux to come 
and vote for us. You took charge of him. 

Yours sincerely, 

. S, E, Das. 

Before the main discussion of the day was taken up, Mr. D. N. Roy 
wanted a ruling from the Chair about his notice of motion asking for 
leave to move for the adjournment of the business of the Council for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of grave public importance, 
viz, the Governors insulting language on tbe womanhood of Bengal 
The President naturally ruled it out of order. 

Then came t'he notorious motion for the Salary of Ministers. 
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Demand for the Ministers* Salaries 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD^ moved' that, a sum of -Rs, 1,60,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head General Administratioa (Trans- 
lerred) on account of the salaries of the Ministers. 

, M N, ROY rose to a point of order. This demand, he; said, ' 
could not be moved at all. There was no provlsfon either in the 
Governiiient of India Act or under the Rules framed theraundar which 
enabled a grant which , had been once refused by the House to be 
moved again. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the answer was very simple. The 
notification in the Gazette of India Extraordinary stated that the Governor 
General-in-Oouncii with the sanction of the Secretary of State had bean 
pleased to direct that further amendments be made and under these 
amendments this demand for a grant was properly in order. He ruled 
that the motion was in order. 

Mr. D. N. ROY rose to a second point of order on the amended 
rule. The rule according to the notification in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary was in the exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section 
(5) of Section 129 A of the Government of India Rules. IJodar sub- 
section (3), which was peremptory, the rules had to be laid before 
both the Houses of Parliament and sanctioned by them. The notification 
did not say that this had been done in the base of the amended 

rules. Until that was done this amended rule was ‘ultra vires* and 

had not had the force of law. 

The PRESIDENT said that quite an ingenious point had been raised 
by Mr, Roy. He appreciated the ingeniousness of it, but it was not 
a point of order and perhaps Mr. Roy in the secret recess of his heart 
felt that. These amended rules were in order, and if Mr. Roy had 

any grievance he could represent the matter to the Government of India. 

This was in perfect order and he called on Mr. Donald to proceed. 

The Hon. Mr. DONALD said ; ‘' This demand is intended to malce 
provision in the Budget of the current year for the payment of the 
salaries to those holding appointment of Mimsters to the Government 
of Bengal. It covers the salaries of two Ministers for 12 months from 
the 1st April last and of a third Minister as from September I to 
the close of the year. This third Minister has not yet been appointed. 
In the absence, of,, any provision for such a salary- , it has not been 
possible to appoint; a third Minister and unless and, until the motion 
I am now putting forward is carried no third ' Minister can be 
appointed. The original demand for provision for, the salaries ■ of 
Mimsters, when the estimates were presented last cold weather was 
rejected by the Council on the 24th March by a majority - of one, on 
the motion of Moulvi Muhammad Nurul Huq Chaudhuii. It is the 
desire of Government that this matter ha placed again before the Council, 
and before dealing with the main issue, I shall first explain the reasons 
which impelled Government to bring the matter again before the Council 
This demand is not a supplementary demand — a supplementary demand 
is intended to meet a case where the amount voted in the Budget 
has proved insufficient. It is not an additional -demand as It* Is 
not a new need, a need not contemplated when the Budget was 
28 
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presented. It is an old deroaiid present^^^^ for reconsideration,^ and in 
putting it forward now we have been guided by the observation con- 
iafned' & the Report of the Joint "Select Committee of 

Parliament. In ' connection with demands for reserved subjects the 
Governor has the power to restore a rejected demand by a certificate 
that : the expenditure is essential to the proper administratioii of the 
subject— to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. In this 
way, the Governor has the powder to review the decision of the Coiiiicil 
in respect of any particular demand, but it w’as laid down by the 
Joint Committee that the Governor, if so advised by his Ministers, 
would be justified in asking the Council to reconsider the decision on 
any particular provision. It is in the spirit of that recommeridatioii 
that we now^ ask the Council to consider again the demands I am now 
making, and the reasons we do so are : firstly, that we feel that the vote 
of the Gouncil on the 24th March last was given under a misapprehension 
without sufficient- knowledge of the constitutional issues involved, and 
•secondly, that the decision was inconsistent with the action of the Council 
on Pebmary 25, when they threw out what was tantamount to a vote 
of * no confidence V in the Ministers, In the face of these two conflicting 
conclusion^, and with an apparently imperfect knowledge of the constitu- 
tional issues, it is necessary that we should have the considered opinion 
of this Council, 

‘ Now, the Council can only have had two objects in rejecting the demand 
which was made in this connection last March, The first was to mark 
their dissatisfaction with the existing form of constitution, and by refusing 
supplies for the employment of any Ministers to force the Governor 
to administer temporarily the transferred Departments without the 
help of any Ministers, and ultimately to induce Parliament to amend 
the constitution in the sense desired. The second object perhaps was 
to express dissatisfaction with the policy of the existing Ministers and 
to secure the appointment of others. These two objects are entirely 
distinct and separate, but I fancy that they are somew-hat mixed in the 
minds of many members who voted for the rejection of this demand 
in March last. 

‘Let me deal with the second one first. If it were the object 
of members to pass a vote of censure on the two existing Ministers, 
which would necessitate their resignation and the appointment of others 
in their place, they entirely frustrated that object by the action which 
they took, since by including in their vote the salary of a Minister 
who had not yet been appointed, and could not therefore be the 
object of censure, they deprived it of any character of a vote of 
censure, and by leaving no funds for the payment of any Minister 
they made impossible the appointment of any successors if the ex- 
isting Ministers had resigned. As an expression of dissatisfaction, there- 
fore, with the policy of my two honourable colleagues, the rejection 
of the whole demand for their salaries was mistaken and faded in 
its object. I hop© that no one will repeat that mistake on this day, and 
imagine that by voting for the rejection of the demand I am now 
making he is expressing any disapproval of either the persons or 
pdlicy of the Ministers. 

Now, let me deal with 'the other object which was no doubt 
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uppermost in the minds of those who voted against the Ministers^' 
ialaries last March — the object, ' namely, 0 ! obtaining a new constitution 
by wracking the, existing one* . ,, 

*The failara to make provision for any ' Ministers was an unooo 
titutional , act. It, has bean ' justified' and .defended as,, consistent v with 
the terms ' of section 720 which authorises the Oounoil to , reduce ' or 
rejeot ; any demands for grants "that may be submitted to them. But' 
it .is an elemental principle 'of. law that no section,' of ' ,a statute can , 
■authorise that which is inconsistent with or oppoied. to the object of 
the whole ..statute, and I will show that the .action of , the Council, 

which it is sought to be justified’ by ' reference, to . Sec'lion 12D Is in 

fact inoorisistanfj with provisions of the rest oi the Act. ... .The adminia- 
tratioii of the Transferred ' Subjects is the, particular duty- of ’ Ministers,. 

In relation to Transferred Subieots*' says the Government: of - India 
Act. 1 '9 1 9, /*tfae Governor shall be guide-d by the advice . 0 ! Ills 
Ministers/^ It m therefore clearly contemplated in. the ,Act that .- : the, ■ 
Transferred Subjects shall be administered by Ministers. Indeed, . thii: 
iS' the main feature which differentiates tho' Act of 1919 from all iti 
predecessors and embodied tho declared policy of Parlia'ment to estab- 
iish immediately an element of ^responsibility i'n the Provincial Go verir 
meiit with a ' view to the ultimate establfsliment of- complete respon- 
tible Government In British India. Now, if there are to be Minis- 
ters, there must be a salary -attached to the office. .As Sir Hugh 

Stephenson said In the course of the - debate on the 24th March, if 

you are going in for a democratic constitution, you must so fix the 
salary 0 ! .your Ministers that it' will not only be^ the rich -that cau- 
acce.pt... such .. posts. This '- -has ■ been the principle of all demooraoies. 
Ministers- must' . be ,given '-a’ 'salary which will make It possible to 
obtain men of- the required calibre from any class of society. Section 
62 of the Act .; provides- '.that- - there may be paid to a Minister 
the same salary ' as 'is payable' ''to a member of the Executive Council 
unless a smaller-.salary. --is, provided by vote of the Council Hitherto, 
W0, have made .'provision-, for /'the salaries of three Ministers. It ha?? 
so far been held that three 'Ministers are essential for the discharge 
of the duties connected w'ith^ ; the administration of tho Transferred 
Subjects and their salaries' have been paid afc tho same rate as that 
fixed for the members of the' Executive Council Until the current 
year, these arrangements, the . ...number of Ministers, and the salary paid 
have been- confirmed by the '- vote of the Council. By its vote on 
March 24, the Council rejected the entire provision for the salaries 
of Ministers. Such action ..is entirely contrary to the spirit of the ooor 
titution. The provisioni of Section 62 of the Act do not contemplate 
honorary Ministers, and as I have already said, such would not be in 
accordance with the principle.. of democratic constitutions. The intention 
of the section has reference :to the Ministers* salary in relation to that 
of a Member of Council, but 'clearly aims at the provision of a definite 
salary— a salary sufficient to.- obtain a suitable Mimster* In refusing the 
salaries of Ministers, the '-Council have therefore gone beyond the spirit 
of the constitution. 

® Had the present Ministers ' not consented to carry oii» it womld 
have been necessary to have'- recourse to the provisions .of the Traiia- 
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lerrod Subjects Temporary Administration Boles, These roles provide 
for the temporary administration of Transferred Subjects in the absence 
-of Ministers, but only until such time as a Minister is appointed to 
administer the subject. This again contemplates the appointment of 
Ministers, but in the absence of provision for payment of Ministers, if 
the Council continued to withhold such provision, such adininistratioii 
■would be prolonged to such an extent, and would be so much more 
than temporary that recourse would have fco be taken to measures such 
as the transferred to the reserved list of the Transferred Subjects, a 
going-back on the whole object of the reforms. I cannot believe that 
this Council would seriously contemplate a reversal to the old conditioni 
and the loss of the power and responsibilities which have been con- 
ferred on the legislatures. The situation can still be gauged from the 
present conditions. With a few exceptions in details the Budgets of the 
Transferred Departments were passed by the Council. The existing 
■activities of these departments continue in full. The Council will, I 
think, realise that it would be utterly impossible for the Governor to 
-administer all these departments except for a very short period, and 
that period could only be short, when no provision existed for the 
salary of a Minister, and no Minister could therefore be appointed. 
The ultimate result would be the transfer of these departments to the 
reserved list so that they might be administered by members of tbe 
Executive Council Is the Council prepared to contemplate this with 
equanimity? Are they prepared to go back to the old system of 
administration ? Certain branches of the administration have been made 
over to Ministers selected from members of the Legislative Council 
responsible to the Council. This is a step on the road to Self- 
Government, an opportunity for showing the fitness of the people's 
representatives for the general administration of the Province. Does 
the Council desire to throw away this opportunity and retard the 
advance on the road to Self-Government? It has been urged that 
the overthrow of the existing constitution will compel Parliament to 
grant a greater measure of Self-Government than has been given under 
the present reforms. Let me remind those who urge this view that 
the present Eefoims were the result of a close examination of all the 
possibilities of the situation. Ihey have been given so far only a short 
trial: there may be disabilities and defects— this is inevitable in a 
transitional system, but the road to Self-Government will be far easier, 
more smooth, if they continue to be worked than by reversal to the 
old form of administration. 

* The issues which the Council has to determine on the motion 
•which I am now making, and on the motion for the reduction on 

the paper are two in number, and 1 would ask members of the Council 
to bear them clearly in mind and not to confuse them in giving their 
votes. They are: 

*(l) Does this Council desire to preserve the constitution and main- 

tain the Eefcrms? Does it want Ministers? If it does, it will reject 

the motion which provide no salaries at all, or only salaries of nominal 
amount or an amount utterly inadequate to secure men of the necessary 
•calibre. If it accepts these particular motions for total refusal for re- 
duction, then this means the suspension of the Eeforms and the 
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disabilities referred to. This is uot . an issue connected with the personnel 
,;of : the': Ministry. . It is . a large constitutional issue." Do you desire Minis- 
ters or do ■■you, not 1 - Do ■ you ■ desire to' nmintain the ■ Reforms or not! 
If you' dS'Sire'. Ministers,. Jf'^ you ^ wish to retain ■ Ministers, you must reject 
these particular motions. ■■ 

" * (2') The second issue . has reference- to the pay of Ministers. It is 
within the power of the - Council to fix by vote a lower, rate of salary 
than that authorised by Section ■ 52 of the Government ■of' India Act to 
be made applicable to any member holding the post 'of Mini'ster. Any 
reduction made by one or any of such motions- will not be interpreted 
as implying a ■ censure on the ■ present - Ministers. This , is again a exues- 
tion ' not affecting the particular person in the Minisfe.ry. ' Tliis ciemand., 
as I have presented it, and as I have already e.xplained, provide a 
salary equivaient to that of, a Mem'ber of the Council It isior the Council 
to determine whether the salary which would follow the adoption of 
the motion is sufficient for a Minister. As I have already said, this 
question has been debated more than once in this Council, and so far 
the conclusion has always been that there should bo no differentiation 
between the pay of the Ministers and that of a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

IThese, I repeat, are impersonal issues. They arc distinct from and 
have a wider aspect of the personnel. They involve the whole cons- 
titution.” 

The Refusal 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DUTTA moved : 

“That the demand for Rs. 1,60,000, under the head ^22 — General 
Administration (Transferred) on account of the salaries of the Ministers, 
be refused.” 

In doing so and in reply to the arguments advanced by the Hori'ble 
Mr. Donald, Mr. Dutta said : “ Here we are in this gilded Chamber assem- 

bled under the summons of His Excellency and after the pronounce- 
ment of the peopie^s verdict on this motion for the grant of the Ministers" 
salaries. It is about a little over five months that the original demand 
was refused by this Council. The question is what has happened since 
then to alter their , po.sition. . 'Two : things', have been said. One is 
whether they are going to refuse it on constitutional issue ■ or they are 
going to refuse it on ' the ground of want of ■ confidence ' In the present 
Ministers. So far as - the first point is concerned, Diarchy must go 
(hear hear). That has been the verdict of the people ■ from one end 
of this country to the other. 

Mr. Yiiliers : — Question, question. 

Mr. Dutta There could . be no question, I was careful enough to 
say the people of this ' country (hear, hear). That has been the verdict 
and the final and vocal pronouncement of the .people of this country, 
not only of No"changers, not only of ■Non-'oo-operators, not ' only of the 
Swarajists or of the Nationalists, but I ' say that that ■ has been the 
verdict of most of ■■the most ' Moderate people, the ultra-Moderates and. 
the Constitutionalists. (Cries of hear, hear). 

“ What is this verdict about the Diarchy and the Ministers f It has 
been said that the Ministers are mere puppets, mere figure heads — 
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absolutely exercising no power at all It has been said, not by irres- 
ponsible people like ourselves (laughter), that these Ministers are mere 
glorified under-Seoretaries. I say that advisedly, became they are not 
only domiiiated by the Governor or the Finance Minister but by the 
Under-Secretary (cries of hear, hear, pathetic, and laughter). Who has 
pronounced this verdict 1 Our ex-Ministers and Ministers, including 
Mr. C. ■ Y. Ghiiitamani, ' that Prince of Moderates. If that is so, they 
must go. But I am very anxious to emphasise on one fact. Although 
that is the feeling in the country, I must point out that when in 
March last we refused the Ministers* salary, it was not on that cons- 
titutional issue that we refused it but we refused it on the ground 
of no confidence. Our position was absolutely clear at the time. We 
sap subsequently that we refuse the Ministers* salary, because these 

Ministers are not the people's men, because they voted against the 
popular verdict on the question of the release of the political prisoners, 
ori the repeal of the repressive laws, and on the question of transfer- 
ring more departments to the TransfeiTed side. Even the benighted 

Assam Minister supported the popular party on this last question (hear, hear.) 
That was the position we too took up at the time and that was the position 
taken up not only by the Nationalists but even by the Swarajists. I must 
refer to ohe typical instance, I mean the speech of Mr. Nurul Huq 
Choudhury, who said this : “ This Council knows that my friend Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta sometime ago sent in a notice of a resolution in which he 
Wanted to move a vote of no confidence in the Ministers, but the 
President disallowed it saying that at the time when the Ministera* salary 
would be coming up for discussion before the Council, if the Council 
pass the resolution refusing the whole demand, it will be taken as a 

vote of censure on the administration, or rather a vote of censure on 

the Ministers, or rather a vote of no confidence in the Ministers.” 

The PEESIDENT Mr. Dutta, I hope you are not going to credit 
me with any version of my ruling that might have been given by 
Mr. Nurul Huq. If you refer to some statement which I am supposed 
to have made, you will please read it from the printed proceedings 
of the Council.** 

Mr. Dutta:~^*I am not at all referring to that ruling. In fact 
my attention is confined to the position taken up by those gentlemen 
who refused the salary. So far as my point goes, I am content to 
adhere to the position that we took in March last. In other words? 
so far as I am concerned, I ask you, gentlemen, to refuse this grant 
on the self-same ground, namely, want of confidence in the Ministers 
(hear, beat). ■ 

But although the question of constitutional issue was not raised 

at the time when the Ministers* salary was refused, a constitutional 
issue of a farreaching consequence has arisen since then in consequence 
of that decision and in consequence of the attitude of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers. What was the constitutional position 
created by that decision of the House 1 That position was this : 
Ministers ought to have resigned and ought to have made to resign. 

That would have been the inevitable result. That is not merely my 

That was the view taken up by His Excellency in the Council 
Chamber on March 18, when he said that he had not come to make 
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a speech, but he had come to state as to what would happen if the 
Budget was rejected. The first thing that His Excellency said was 
that not only the present Ministers would have to resign but no 
other Ministers would be appointed in that place because there would 
be' no funds. That was the view of His Excellenoy.' But had the 
Ministers resigned? Ought not they have' walked out,' bags and 
baggages? They ought to, have cleared 'out,' His 'Excellency had ■'nor 
asked them to resign. Therefore His Excellenoy has not acted up to 
constitution. After waiting for a reasonable time, I sent in a notice 
of ' a resolution ■ demanding that ■ the Ministers should , be asked to 
resign in view of the. refusal of their salary ',■■■, “by ''the OoiiooO. But 
my resolution was disallowed on the ground that it was not the 
primary concern of the Bengal Government. I. felt at the time that it ■ was a 
‘colossal hoax^ (laughter) to suggest that the Bengal tTovernment has 
nothing to do with the retention of the Bengal Miriistars. f do not 
know if the Government of Honolulu will solve that question (renewed 
laughter). But what is the constitutional position so far as the 
Ministers are concerned ? Jnspite of the vote of censure, they are 
still there sitting tight on their adamant guddee setting at naught the 
verdict of the country, loyal to the bureaucracy, irresponsible to the 
elected representative of the people — going to the lobby ‘uniformly, 
indiscriminately, with the ofiicials under their bidding, exx3ress or 
implied— dancing in joy over the discomfiture of the elected lueiiibers 
and dying of heart-failure over the defeat 01 the officials — anxious to 
eat the salt of the people but always conspiring with the enemy/' 

The PRESIDENT ; — Mr. Dutta, your time is up. Just finish your 
sentence. 

Mr. DUTTA: — “What I w-ant to say is that the people want lull 
Provincial Autonomy. A little bird whispers in our ears that the two 
Ministers, only the other day, went to the length of opposing any further 
advance on the ground that the electors are not educated enough. The 
question is, are Ministers lawfully and constitutionally holding their office 
or are they mere trespassers ? 

With these words Mr. Dutta commended his resolution for the 
acceptance of the House. 

. Mr; J. M. SEN' GUPTA,, in supporting the ' motion, said ',: ■ ' 

“' I as,k my friends in this 'Council .to vote for this motion , and ag^amst 
the motion of the Hon’ble ■ Mr. Donald as a ,■ protest against the' conduct, 
I should say, of' His Excellency the Governor of Beiig'al 'in .getting our 
rights challenged in such .a ■ w^ay '. behind . our back and getting this 
demand before iis ■ ur].con.stitutionally.'' 'We, in Bengal, ■whether we be 
Moderates or ■ No-cbangers' or Swarajists or' Ex-Ministers — ^are- of opinion 
that Diarchy must 'go. - My friend Mr, Dutta has asked you to vote 
for his motion rejecting this ■ demand for the salary of the Ministers 
on the ground that by that motio'n we would say that the Ministers 
do not enjoy our confidence. ,, ■ I say that not only this resolution, if 
carried, would show' that ,' the ■ Ministers do not enjoy our confidence 
but so far as this side .' of . the House is concerned, so far as the 
Swaraj Party is concerned, and" so far as the Nationalists and those 
who do not believe in Diarchy are concerned, this resolution, if carrM, 
w^ould show that we vote against Diarchy and we do not object to the 
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administration of the Transferred Department being taken up 
Excellency the Governor. Let us carry this and let us see how long 
His Excellency would carry on the administration of the Province. (Cries 
of hear, hear). 

Mr. MANMATHA NATH ROY (Howrah) supported the motion for the 
rejection of the Ministers’ salary and strongly repudiated the suggestion 
of' the Hot/ble Mr. Donald that the members in refusing the salary on 
March last had not acted in full appreciation of the constitutional 
issue involTed. , 

Mr. NURUL HUQCHOWDHDEY in rising to support the motion 
for the rejection of the Ministers’ salary said that they had been 

accused of offering bribes but know” he remarked, **that the 
Government also offered bribes.” 

The President: That does not arise on the resolution. The 

question of taking or giving bribes does not arise on this motion. 

Mr. Nurul Huq : It does arise in this way 

The President : The question does not arise. I do not think I 
ought to repeat it again, Mr. Nurul Huq. 

Mr. Nurul Huq : A bait has been offered that those who will 

vote with the Government will have the Ministry. 

The President : You must obey my ruling. I cannot allow this 
constant disobedience. 

Mr. B, OHAKRABAETY said: — *‘On the last occasion when this 
matter came for the consideration of this House, I was not privileged 
to be here and make clear the position and the attitude of the Nation- 
alist members of this House whom I have the honour to lead. As it 
is quite possible that my career of usefulness here may be cut short 
on this occassion also by a communication from His Excellency delivered 

through a special messenger at any moment, I am taking this early 

opportunity of having my say on this question. I desire at the 
outset to make it clear that as a party though opposed to diarchy on 
principle, we are not committed to any policy of obstruction, pure and 
simple. This being a very short outline of our general policy, let me 
now turn to a consideration of the particular motion before the House. 
Speaking from a constitutional point of view, which is also the com- 
monsense point of view and was until lately the legal point of view, 
the vote of this House on the question of the salaries of the Ministers 

on the last occasion was tantamount to a vote of no confidence 

in them and should have been followed immediately by their resignation, 
which, I venture to submit, should have been accepted. This would 
have been the self-respecting course for the Ministers in question, a 
course which would also have redounded to the upholding of the con- 
stitution and the dignity of this House for which, I suppose, we all 

are and ought to be anxious. Instead of this, we have been witnesses 

to the sorry spectacle of a change in the Rules of this House in the 
face of an injunction from the High Court. Nothing could have been 
more humiliating and subversive of the dignity of this House and of 
its , constitution, about which so much is heard. Besides the commonsensa, 
the constitutional and the dignified course would not have led to any 
deadlock in practice as, I believe, there are many members of this House 
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who are not; pledged on principle either to the non-aoceptaace oi office 
or to downright unmitigated obstruction. In matters like the present 
W 6 have to ' act 00 first principles and to so act as' to ■ broadon ■ and 
liberalise, if we can, the constitution, even as it is, from preoedenf; to 
precedent/^ , We have, therefore, after mature consideration' of all the 
circumstances decided as a party to oppose this motion and Tote again at 
its' acceptance. 

Mr, D. P. KHAITAN said that the motion involved a question of 
great constitutional importance. Mr. Akhil Ch under ' Dutta had said that 
he did not move the motion with the- intention of' hrioging the Reforms 
to an end but because he and his party had no ooiifidencd in the 
present Ministers. Mr, J, M, . Sen Gupta had said that his party put 
the question on the constitutional issue that diarchy was bad and must 
come to an end and that this motion was an instrument whereby they 
wanted to kill it. So far as the speaker was concerned he was not a 
lover ' of Dyarchy and as such he was opposed to it as Mr. Das and 
his friends were. Mr. 0 , R. Das and his party had openly said that 
they wanted to kill diarchy and they did not care if the Governinent 
took it over. Mr. Chakravarty said that they did not want that the 
Transferred Department should be taken over but that the mntion was 
made because they had no confidence in the present Ministers. The 
Hon. Mr. Donald had made it clear that the passing of this motion 

would be interpreted by them as meaning that this Council did not 

want any Ministry. Having regard to the clear interpretation expressed 
on behalf of Government he was in favour of this motion put forward 
by the Hon. Mr. Donald. 

Sir PROVASH OHUNDER MITTER said that in his opinion tha 
vote was demanded for the retention 0! the two Ministers who had flouted 
the House and flouted public opinion. He believed that the future of 
India lay in evolution and that evolution should be properly followed 
on constitutional lines. He was sorry to realise that the Moderate party 
at the present day was not in power. If there was an organised party, 
how was it that during the last election, that in every constituency 

Mr. C. R. Das and his party had won. Being a believer in constitir 

tionalism he objected to anything going against the spirit and letter of the 
constitution. As a staunch Moderate he was to work out the consfcitutioii 
to its best advantage — not that he loved diarchy. In the resolution were they 
working out the constitution;? ' Mr. Mitter had no . reason to be ashameci 
of publicly renouncing the view. Self-Government would be attained by 
the natural good-will of Indians ..and Englishmen alike. It had been 
said that if this motion was rejected there' would , be - an end of diarchy. 
I! the authorities were dissatisfied because - the salaries of .the Ministers 


ware refused there might be a consequence. If that consequence was 
possible the responsibility would , not be to this House, fie concluded 
with a final appeal to.. Mi*. . Fazlul Huq to put an ©nd to this hu- 


miliation. 

The Hon. Mr, FAZLUL HUQ said : — I rise not to make any speech ; 
with reference to the question that is now before the House tet only! 
to say a few words by way of personal explanation. A certain letter 1 
has been published to-day in. the Forward and is being circulated *tc j 
the members of the Council. I 

29 
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Mr. B* Cliakra^arty Is he in order ? 

The President He is giving a personal explanation. 

Mr. A. C. Baneijee : — Is he in order? He is making a reference 
to a newspaper. , 

The President Please go on, Moulavi Saheb. 

Mr. G. R. Das No speaker has referred to it. 

The President: — It is always a well-recognised rule that any member 
is entitled to make any personal explanation with regard to any parti- 
cular ' matter. 

Mr. Hiiq : — *1 wish my friends would only listen to me. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta: — Give the explanation to the Court. 

Mr. Hiiq:—As regards this letter I make this submission publicly 
that I never wrote any such letter, that the letter is not genuine and 
it appears to be somewhat of a forgery. I know some three or four 
days ago a friend of mine whose name I would not mention --a member 
of the Council mentioned to me such a letter was in circulation. I told 
him that I never saw any such letter. He told me that the letter was 
addressed to a certain Eai Bahadur. And somehow or other I got a 
copy of t£e letter from the original supplied to me and I find that 
the letter purports to a gentleman who does not at all exist. Mr. C. 
R. Das is the editor of the paper in which that letter is published. 
He may kindly let me know the name of the address of that letter 
so that the whole world may know that this letter cannot be a genuine 
one because if it was genuine it would have been addressed by an 
imaginary person, If he has no objection I ask him in all fairness to 
supply to me or the Hon. Mr. Donald or His Excellency the Governor 
so that an enquiry may he necessary. An enquiry will show what a 
glaring forgery has been perpetrated. As regards the point at issue 
I do no wish to say every thing on the point at issue except that 
with all my heart 1 say that so far as diarchy is concerned it comes 
to an end to-day, 

Mr. 0. E. DAS said I did not know before I came here and 
before my friend, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq got up to speak, that I should 
have to say anything about myself being the editor of a paper, but I must 
obey the President’s ruling. All that I desire to say is that I repeat 
in this House that the signature is the signature of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
(cries of hear hear; shame, shame). If he wants mformation and 
further particulars, anywhere he takes me to I shall prove what I say 
(hear, hear). This is not the place hut if he institutes any case or 
takes me to court, I shall prove to the satisfaction of every honest and 
impartial Judge that that signature is his signature (cries of hear, 
hear and prolonged cheers). 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhury This is the challenge, take it up. 

The President: — That incident in closed. 

Amendment Carried. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and a division w’as 
dehaanded. When- the members were proceeding to the lobbies, some 
Nationalist members were heard to complain that Maulvi Abdul Jabbar 
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Pal wan was pulling a member in order to fcaka Mni to fcbe^'Noes^^ 
lobby. 

At the close of the division and before the result was announced 
the Pr0.sideiit summoned Mi\ Pal wan before him' and said, /Your 
■coiiduot w^as of a disorderly character. If you go on like' this, I shaii 
suspend you from .attending the rest of the 'session. '' 

The amendment was declared, carried, '68 voting for and' 66 
against it 

The announcement was received with hilarious cries of *^Eesigii, 
Resign— the verdict of Bengal has been given” from the Nationalist 
benches. 

The following is the Division List : — 

Fob the Ambhdmekt. 

Maulvi Asimuiidin Ahmed, Mauivi Zannoor Ahmed, Mr. Altai Ali, Mr, Eacctefih, 
€h. ' Bagchee, Maulvi Kader Baksh, Dr. Framatha Hath Banerjea, Mr. Safcya Eiehore 
Banerjea, Mr, A. C. Banerjea, Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, Mr, Bejoy .Krishna Basil, 
Mr. Byomkesh Chakra varty. Mr. Jogindra Chandra Chakra varty, Mr, Sndarsaa 
Chakravarty, Mr, Umesh Chandra Chatterjee, Bat Harendra Nath Ohowdiiiiris Maulvs 
Mohammed Nurnl Huq Chowdhuri, Maulvi Syed Abdur Bob Chowdhari, Mr, Nirmai 

Chandra Chuader, Dr. Mohini Mohan Das, Mr. C. R. Das, Dr. J, M. Das Gapta^ 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Baroda Prasad De, MauWi Abdul Galnr. Mr, 

Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Mr. S, N. Haidar, Mr. Sha Syed Bmdadul Huq, Maulvi 
Savedal Haque, Maulvi Wahid Hoasain, Moulvi Aftafo Hossaia Joardar, Mr, 
Debendralal Khan, Maulvi Abdul Eascbid Kbas, Maulavi Amanat Khan, Maulavt 
Mahiuddin Khan, Raja Reahee Case Law, Maulvi Baaar Mahommad, Mr, Mahendra- 
nath Maity, Mr. Jogendra Nath Mitra, Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mifcra, Sir Frovas 
Chandra Mitra, Mr. Taraknath Mukherjee, Mahara] Kumar Srish Chandra Nandi, 
Mr, Hem Chandra Na&kar, Mr. Monmohan Neogi, Maulavi Abdul Qaadir, Mr. 

Prosonna Beb Baikut, Mr. Abinash Chandra Roy, Mr. Anil Baran Roy, Mr, Surendra 
Nath Roy, Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy, Kumar Shivasekbareswar Roy, Mr, Maniuatha* 
Hath Boy, Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Mr, D. N. Boy, Dr* 
Kiron Sankar Roy, Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Roy Chowdhuri, Mr. Hemanta 
Kumar Sarkar, Mr. Naiiniranjan Sarcar, Maulvi Allah Bcksh Sarcar, Mr. B. N, 
Sasmai, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Arun Chandra Singba, Dr, A. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Maulavi Rajibuddin Tarafdar, and Moolavi 
Muhammad 'yasin. 

Against the Amendment. ' 

Mr. "C, Addams Williams, Maulavi Tayebuddin Ahmed, Mr. S. "Mahboob Aley, 
Maulavi Bay yed Sultan Ali, Mr. B. H. &nd, Rai Bahadur A. C, Banerjea, Rai 
Saheb; Panchaoan Bar'man,' :Mr. H. Barton, Mr. Jatindranath Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Mirm Shujat Ali Beg, Sir Willoughby ■ Carey, Khan ■ Bahadur Moulavi Mohamed 
Choinuddin, Maulavi Faziul Karim Chowdhury, Mr, D. J. Cohen, Mr. C. G, Cooper^ 
Mr. B. J. Oo.reorar, Mr. W. - 0 . Curie, Mr. Cham Ohan.dra Das', Mr, M. Dandj Mr, 
G. C. Dey, The Hon. Mr. J Donald, Rai Bahadur Pearylal Doss, Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
Mr. B. E, G. Bddis, The Hon. Mr. T, Emerson, Khan Bahadur E. G. M, Faroqui, 
Mr, J. Campbell Forrester, The Hon. Hadji M. K. Qhuznavi, Sir George Godfrey, 
Mr. .Badridaa Goenka, Mr. S. Woode, Mr. A. D. Garden, Mr. P. N. .Saha, Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Huq, Major General B. Heard, Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
.Masharui Hussain, Maulvi Ekramal Huq, The Hon. Maulavi A. K.„ Fazl-ul-Hpci, 
E, James, Mr,' A. K. Jameson, Mr. Debi Proead Khaifcan, Haji, Lai' Maham« 
mad, „ .Mr. H, 0 . Liddel, Mr.. A. Marr, Mr. Syed M. Masib, Mr, A. N. Mobply, 
Dr, ...H, W. B. Moreno, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. S. C. . Mookher Jee, Mr, .K'faawJa' ..Nazimtt- 
uddin, Mr. S, F,' Oaten, Maulavi Md. Abdul Jabba? ■ Paiwan, Mr, -T. ' J. Fhe.lpbfi 
.Mr, L'Y,' Phillip,' The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. A. F. Rabamau, The Hoa« 
Maharaja Bahadur Khaunish Chandra . Roy, Mr. K. C, Roy Chowdhuri, Mr, B* N. 
'■Roy, ..Baja '^.Manilall S^ Roy, Khan. Bahadur Maulavi Abdus Salam, Mr. 8, A. 
Bkinner,;. M/ J,;. HC':;^ Swan, , ^ Mr, W. L, Travew, Mr. E. Vi Heirs and Mr. J.* A, 
Woodhead. 
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The M were either abstnt or did not vote :—Nawab Bahadur Saljicl 

Nawab Ali Ooowdhuri, Mr. Hagendra Harayan Boy, Mr. Tarit Bhnsan Boj, Mr. 
ISailaia Nath Roy Chowdhaii, Mr. Braj^ndra Kishore Roy Cbowdhuri and Major 
Hudfeain Buhrawaidy. 

Other Items 

The rest of the business was transacted without speeches. 

The Council agreed to a demand for Es. 45,000 on account of the 
leave allowance of the Kegistrar, Local Self-Government Department. 

A sum of Es. 1500 wa® granted on account of grant to the 
Tarendra Eesearoh Society. 

Another sum of Es. 6,35,^00 was granted on account of the pay 
of Inspecting Officers of the Education Department and Es. 5,88,000 
for expenditoe under Medical Establishment. A sum of Es. 2,30,000 
was also granted to meet the deficit of the Calcutta University. 

Another sum of Es. 50,000 was granted to assist in the formation 
of village anti-malarial societies on a co-operation basis. 

The Council rejected a demand of Es. 10,000 for expenditure in coh” 
nection with the British Empire Exhibition. 

SECOND DAY—27TH AUGUST 1924. 

The Calcutta Police Buildings 

On the 27TH AUGUST after interpellations were over, the pro- 
oeedings of the Council commenced with the adjourned discussion of 
the motion moved by the Hon^hle Mr. Donald for a sum of Es^ 4,65,472 
for expenditure under the head “41 — Civil Works for the Calcutta 
Police Building Scheme. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar EOY moved as an amendment that the 
demand be refused. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra EOY supported the Kumar's amendment. He 
said, assuming that there was the necessity of having better sanitary 
conditions for policemen, the question was how to raise the money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DONALD said that, it could be done, either by raising a loan 
or by using the unspent balance. He favoured the latter course. Dr. Eoy 
was of opinion that raising a loan for the purpose would be better than 
using the unspent balance. At this Mr. Donald made a suggestion. He 
said that if the motion was passed he was prepared to ear-mark 
Es. 17J lakhs out of the balance to be spent for subjects outside those 
managed by the Executive Council. 

Mr. C. E. DAS: If Mr. Donald will agree that Es. I7i lakhs be 
spent for any of the Subjects of the Transferred Department and 
placed in the hands of a Committee to be appointed by this House, 
then he can accept Mr. Donald's suggestion,— not that Es. 17 J lakhs 
he earmarked, because it seems to be so vague. 

The President: But I understand as a result, of yesterday's voting 
there is not going to he any Transferred Subject. I am rather in 
■ difficulty.' : 

„ Mr. Das: But the result has not ■ yet been deokred. How can 
we notice of what has not been declared ? 
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The President ; I am afraid th^re will be no' Ministers after to-day. 

^ can .we act without koowing th^ That 

depends on the Government and not on us. It depends upon the 
Legal Advice the Government get. 

Mr. Donald: I cannot accept the suggestion that the money be made 
over to a Committee. 

The motion for refusal was ■ carried by 62 to 56 votes* 

On the motion of the Hon ble Mr. Ghuzriavi the Coiinoil voted' a sum 
of Rs. 1,60,000 under the Head Civil ’Works for Houses' of Deteotion 
in Calcutta and Howrah. 

Another Demand for Rs. 50,000 made by the Maharajab^f Nadia ' , foir 
e.s:penditur 0 in connection with the payment of enhanced compensation' 
for land acquisition ' for the Grand Trunk Canal Project was .also, accepted 
by the Counoil. 

The Howrah Bridge Bill 

The Honlole Mr. A. K.' GHUZNAYI introduced a Bill to provide 
for tho' construction, maintenance arid control of a .new bridge across ■ the 
river Hooghly between Calcutta and Howrah. 

He moved that the said Bill be referred to a Select Committee, corr 
sistirig of the Hon ble Mr. J. Donald, Mr. G. C. Dey, Mr. H. O. Liddell, 
Mr. J. A. Woodhead, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. C, R. Das, Mr. 
S. Mahboob Aley, Mr. W. C. Currie, Babu Surendra Nath, Ray, 
Babu Badridas Goenka and the mover with instructions to submit 
their report for representation to the Council as soon as possible. 

Genesis of the Bill. 

‘Following is the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill: — 

“The existing Howrah Bridge is nearly 50 years old and has 
outlived its span of life, and there is a concensus of opinion that It 
is necessary to construct a new and up to-date bridge at an early 
date. In October 1920 public bodies and representative associations in 
Calcutta were consulted on the various proposals that had been made 
for a new bridge with special reference to the type which should be 
adopted. In the discussions which ensued the necessity for an opening 
span' for the 'passage of ocean-going steamers, was questioned and 'a 
committee was appointed in June 1921 to investigate the matter. ' 
This Committee reported in July 1921 that it would sulTico to liavc 
.a bridge with a fixed headway I permitting the passage' of inland 
craft. Government accepted this view and referred the fimal t!eci«iori 
as to the type of biidge to he adopted to an expert .committee 
presided over, by -Sir' -E. N. . Mukheijee, K.O.LE. This committee, 
after having examined the several types of bridges placed before 
them unanimously I’ecommended that the new bridge , should be , of the, ', 
cantilever type of the dimensions, and general descriptions shown la., 
their . report 5 they observed that no time should he lost ,. In building . 
the new bridge in view of the serious condition of tho existing floating 
bridge and the grave consequences which would result from its failure 
and suggested that specifications and tenders should be obtained without 
waiting for a decision on the financial aspects of the proposals. Gpv- 
ernment, however considered that no useful purpose * would be served 
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by such action and obtained the necessary particulars from the Consult- 
ing Engineers to the Indian Office. It is now estimated that the total 
cost of the scheme (including approaches and claims for compensation 
put forward by interests injuriously affected) will not exceed Es. 6,34,00,000. 
In Janiia^^^^ a representative committee presided over by the 

Finance Member of Government was appointed to consider proposals for 
financing the scheme and to report on the ability of the trade and 
people of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to bear the charges which 
would be involved. The recommendations of the committee, which 
have been accepted by Government, show that it is possible to finance 
a bridge of the cantilever type. This bill is drafted to give effect to 
the recommendations of the two last-named committees/* 

• The Hon’ble Minister said: T would remind the members of this 
Council that the subject of replacing the present Howrah Bridge by a 
new one has been under discussion since the year 1909. The present 
Bridge was completed in December 1874 and opened to traffic in 
February 1875. It has therefore been in existence for thirty years 
when the necessity for its replacement first arose. Since then 15 years 
have passed during which the structure of the Bridge has rapidly 
deteriorated and a new bridge which was then considered to be 
necessary has now become an urgent necessity. 

‘During the fifteen years various committees have been constituted 
and have made recommendations which for one reason or other have 
been rejected or put aside. 

*In the year 1921 a new factor entered the field. This was the 
question of the necessity or otherwise of providing an opening span in 
the Bridge to permit sea-going vessels to pass it. A committee investigated 
this point and reported that an opening span was not essential and 
that it might be omitted. The result of this recommendation w^as 
to open a fresh question of the type of bridge to be constructed. 
Till then the generally accepted opinion of the Engineers had been 
that a floating bridge offered facilities for providing an' open span w^hich 
were not possessed by any type of a fixed bridge with a clear span 
from shore to shore of the river Hughly. 

‘The new factor in the problem allowed of the reconsideration of 
various types of bridge which had from time to time been suggested 
and in November, 1921 another committee over w^hich Sir Eajendra 
Mukerji presided was constituted to recommend to Government the 
form of bridge which was to be constructed. 

In 1922 this committee after weighing the merits and demerits of 
all types recommended a cantilever bridge with a clear span from bank 
to bank of the river in order to avoid obstruction to river traffic. 

A rough estimate of the cost of such a bridge was obtained from 
the consulting engineer to the Secretary of State for India and in 
October 1922 an officer of the P. W. D. was deputed to examine the 
projects and give an estimate of its total cost including the cost of 
approaches, land and compensation for building and for the interest of 
docking companies. 

W hen his figures had been obtained still another committee was 
formed to examine and recommend measui'es for financing the scheme, 
and this committee submitted its report in June 1923. 
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'The Government have embodied the recommendations of all these 
committees in the Bill which is now before the House. 

'This, Bill is to provide by means of taxation. the amount of meney, 
required, to build a cantilever bridge which Government ara advised. , is., 
the best type to, meet the case. When the ; Bill is referred ^ to a »elect 

committee it. will ' be for ' that committee to decide w.h.ifc a.moiinfe 'o.'f, 

money can be spent on the bridge thut is, the .amount of .money 

which they consider to be within a taxable, capacity :, of ■ Calcutta : .,for 
the purpose. Having come, to a decision ' on this point they ,. will, 

make a recommendation to the Council who can then decide to accept 
or reject the comm.itt6o's recommendation. Then the amount which the 
Council is prepared to agree to, will decide what form of . bridge can , 
be built for the money. 

'After introduction, the next stage .will be .the circulation . of , the. 
Bill for public opinion. The opinions received will then be Gonsidered 
by the select committee to which I, shall personally (5all your permission , 
to refer the Bill. If that permission is recorded, . the select committee will 
not sit till at least three months’ time, has ■ been given for collectiiig 
opinion. After consideration in select committee the members will have 
a further opportunity for discussion and amendments in the report of 
the committee will be presented to the OounoiL 

‘It will, therefore, be patent to every one that the members of the 
Council will have anap>le opportunities to voice their views and, if they 
consider it desirable, to pass the Bill in a considerably amended form’. 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra MITTRA moved that the following names be 
added to the list of the Select Committee Mr. 0. R. Das, Sir P. C. 
Mitter, Raia Eesheecase Law, Messrs H. S. Suhrawardy, Nalioiraiijari 
Sarkar, Khagen Ganguly, Dr. P. N. Banerji, Messrs Bejoykrishna Bose, 
Taraknath Mukherjee, Satyendra Chandra Mittra, N. C. Sen, A, 0. 
Banerji and Nurui Huq Chowdhury. 

Mr. Mittra said that the committee proposed by ,Mr. Ghiisnavi \vas' 
composed of a large number of officials and that went against the very 
spirit of the purpose of such., a committee. He wnioted to make the' 
committee a really representative one. 

The President: Do you .move these thirteen names? 

Mr. Mittra: Yes. 

Mr. Donald said.it was not a party qiiestiors that these names ; 
should be added. 

Dr. Bidhan Oh. ■ Ray : There is no party question here.' Tbe.iia.iiie 
of Raja Reshee Case Law -is there. 

Mr. C. E. Da.s: May I point out that he has also included .imiiies 
of gentlemen who do not belong to the party? I am .only .pointing', 
out that Dt. Ray is right. . . 

Mr. W. C. Currie suggested the addition of three more names, 
namely, Messrs G. Morgan, J. T. Philip and E. N. ■ B.an. ' ^ v 

The President put the amendment of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mittra 
to vote which was carried without division. 

The names proposed by Mr. Currie were next put to vote. ESs 
amendment was also carried by 67 to 53 votes. 
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Mr. NALINI BAN JAN SARKAE moved as an amendment that 
the Mil be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

He said:— 1 would at the outset refer to a matter which appears 
to me somewhat curious. The present Howrah Bridge is being admin- 
istered by the authorities of the Port of Calcutta and all the steps 
so far taken to place it by a more suitable one have been taken by 
the Reserved Department, under the head of Marine/' In fact the 
present bill was drafted and published over the name of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Donnid and very recently has it been handed over to the 
Transferred Department of the Honble Mr. Ghuznavi, thereby treating 
it as a local means of commercial significance. This is hardly consis- 
tent with the vital character of its connexion with the Port of Calcutta 
in which view it is properly a central suhiect and the Government 
of India ought to be fastened with its construction. And it seems 
pretty clear to me, that it is in order to avoid this proper view that 
the Hor/ble Mr. Gbuisnavi has suddenly been put on the saddle though 
they remain in the hands of Mr, Donald. 

‘Coming to the subject matter of the Bill, apart from the intrinsic 
merits and demerits of a cantilever bridge, the estimated cost of Es. 
6,34 lakhs is out of all proportions to the requirements and entirely 
beyond the capacity of the people of this country already over-burdened 
to the point of death ; and on this ground of prohibitive cost alone 
we should at once dismiss the idea of going in for a spectacular 
bridge worthy of Calcutta dreamt of by onlookers who have no burden 
to bear. There are alternative schemes which may very well suit our 
present requirements costing not more than Es. 3- orores. This therefore 
is eminently a matter deserving of serious public consideration and 
public opinion should be sought and received before any attempt to 
arrive at a final decision. 

‘Having determined the cost which the country is prepared to bear the 
question of suitable financial adjustment should next be considered. The 
scheme of taxation embodied in the bill is not at all equitable and requires 
readjustment. The people of Calcutta are, as I have said, already overtaxed, 
and cannot go in for the luxury of spectacular effect. On the other hand, the 
Government of India who derive about Es. 16 orores a year from 
custom reveime from the Poi't of Calcutta has not Wn put down for 
a single farthing of contribution. If a bridge at a cost of Es. 3 
crores is decided upon and if its life be taken at 60 years, about 
E». 16 lakhs per annum may serve the necessary purpose and I venture 

think that the Local and Central Governments, the Railway and 
Steamer Companies and the Calcutta Improvement Trust could between 
them contribute an annual amount sufficient to enable the tax on the 
people of Calcutta and its suburbs to be altogether dispensed with. 

‘It has been x^^op^sed to entrust the work of the construction of 
the Bridge to the Trustees of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta, If 
the present position of the Calcutta " Improvement Trust be carefully 
analysed it will be found that a Trust which' ' can lock up about a 
crore in a fancy housing scheme at' Cossipor©,’ ■ under which up till now 
?iot more than one x)erson has been given an allotment, should easily 
be' able to contribute say Es, 5 to 6 lakhs ■ a year to meet an urgent 
necessity such as this bridge. 
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‘I have a shrewd suspicion that the Idea of thrasting on ua snofa 
an expensive Cantilever Bridge has been mooted with the idea of 
relieving a portion of the unemployment problem in England, a suspicion 
which is confirmed by the fact that tenders for such a large piece 
of work have not been invited from any country outside England. 
The question of unemployment, however, is no less keen in India. 
In fact it is fast assuming alarming proportions. If a portion of the 
money proposed to be raised by taxation be diverted to the establish-* 
ment of a factory or workshop which will turn out materials for the 
construction of such bridges and other works such as are found iiecessary 
for the purposes of developing the coantry^s resources, that would have 
the incidental efiect of affording scope for the training of thousands of 
our young men. 

‘I think I have said enough to make out an unanswerable case 
for my proposals and I can assure the House that in the meantime 
the existing bridge, however ''mean and insignificant in appearance*' and 
however "unworthy of Calcutta *, will not give way under sheer pressure 
of Bureaucratic impatience." 

After some further discussion Mr. Sarkar’s motion was put to 
vote and was declared carried, 70 voting for and 48 against it. 

Council Prorogued. 

Then to the surprise of all the President rose up and announced 
"I have it in command from His Excellency the Governor that the 
Council stands prorogued until such date as may be notified hereafter". 

One outburst of cheers, cries of "Bande Mataram ”, "hear, hear/ 
"Diarchy is dead”, and so on, greeted the announcement and reverberated 
throughout the Council Chamber. And amid animated scenes of jubilation 
and mutual greetings Mr. C. R, Das declared : "Now the Council is destroyed’'! 

Subsequently the following Government Communique was issued: — 

" After the refusal ■ by' 'the Legislative CounGil of the demand 
for Ministers* salaries on . August 26th, His, Excellency had no 
alternative but to ■; prorogue . the. Council ' at ■ the conclusion of 
Government business' -on 'August 27th., This step was the logical 
consequence of the proceedings on the previo'us, day. 

"The action' of the Legislative Council has. had the effect of 
suspending the working' of the Reforms in Bengal for the time 
being. It is not now possible ■ fox ' the ■ Governor to . obtain . the 
services of any Ministers, and His Excellency will himself assume 
charge of the Transferred . Departments . under ■ the Transferied 
Subjects '(Temporary Administration) Rules. The conslitution which 
.has been . deliberately suspended by the Legislature both conferred 
privileges and imposed ' obligations, . and . the existence of Ministers 
responsible to thc' Legislature was an essentia! feature of the 
whole scheme. That essential feature having been destroyed on 
August 26th, the ' .people of Bengal have through the action of 
their representatives temporarily lost the advantages which Parlia- 
ment intended to confer upon them. Until such time as ^he 
Constitution’' is restored, the Legislative Council will be summoned 
only when required for the transaction of Government business/ 
29(a) 



Assam Legislative Council 

JULY--AVGUST SESSION 1924. 

The Assam Legislative Council commenced its session at Shillong on the 2STH 
JULY 1924. After intexpellations and some formal business the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JULY Babu Brojendra Harayan CHAUBHURI moved 

This Council recommends to the Local Government to move the proper autho- 
■litioB for the transfer of the district ol Sylhet to the administration of Bengal.'’ 

The resolution with an amendment that the words “and Cachar ” be inserted after 
the word ‘‘Sylhet” was put, and carried. 

On the SOTH JULY Babu Krishna Sundar BAM moved the following resolution : — 

That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that effect be given 
to the resolution moved by Babu Ramanl Mohan Das and passed by the last Council 
in April 1921 fur giving immediate start to hand-spinning as Home Industry and to 
appoint spiiming masters and mistresses for teaching the art in the houses through- 
out the province by spending the entire sum of money saved by the reduction ol 
Ministers’ salaries through the Local Boards”, 

The Hon’ble the MIHIBTBR for Education opposed the resolution. After some 
discussion it was accepted in the following amended form : — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to give an immediate start to hand-spinning as a Home Industry and to appoint 
Spinning Masters and Mistresses for teaching the art”. 

Srijufc Kamala Kanta DAS moved the following resolution 

*‘That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that in all the 
Local Boards of the province, the Chairman should be an elected member of the 
Beard The resolution was after discussion withdrawn. 

Srijut liJilmoni PHUEAN moved the following resolution . — 

“This Council recommends to the Government of India to appoint an All-India 
Opium Committee with substantial non-cfficial majority to discuss the question of 
opium evil and to submit their recommendations through an accredited Agency to 
the Committee of the League of Nations”. This resolution was also withdrawn. 

On the BIST JULY, after a motion to amend certain standing orders had been 
made and accepted, Maulavi PAI2NUE ALI moved j— 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that a Committee of ofl&cials and 
son-officials elected by the Ccurcil be appointed for the purpose of reporting to 
the Council as to W'bat modifications are necessary or desirable in the Local Self- 
Government Act and the Municipal Act in Assam and the rules framed thereunder. 

An amendment of Sj, Sadananda Dowerah omitting reference to the Municipal 
Act was adopted, 

Srijut Bohini Kanta HATI BABUA moved:-— . ' ' ^ 

“This Council lecommends to the Government of As^am that Cbaxka spinning 
be introduced in all Piimary schools of the province of Assam”. 

Sri jut Mahadev SARMA moved the following resolution: — 

*‘Tbi8 Council recommends to the Governmeit that early steps be taken to 
introduce spinning and weaving as compulsory subjects into ail the Girls’ Schools 
and spanning only into the Miodle Yeinarnlar or English, scbiols and up to the 
class YIII of the High Schools of the Province. 

Both the rtEolutions were put to vote separately and were' lost. 

ferijul Kuladbar CHALIHa moved the following resolution which was carried — 
... “That .this ..Council recommends .to .the /Government of Asram to require employers 
of labour engaging 30 children or more under the age ol 14 in their estates, 
fftctones, mines, collieries, refineries, workshops, et.c.y/to', maintain one or more Piimary 
Schools at their cost at ^uch time and place and for such hturs with Euch curricula 
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as maj : be prescribed from time to time bj the DeparfemeBt of Bducation, aad to 
request' His Excellency to undertake the necessary legislation Immediately”. 

On the 1ST AU0UST Sri jut' Sadananda DOWEEAH' moved ' 

. This Council recommends to .the Governor in Council that the following holidajs. 
may be granted to the Courts, Government Offices and Institutions in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, viz., 4 days on the occasion of the Bohag Bihu and 2 days on the 
occasion 0 ! Magh Bihu”, The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

Baba Brajendra Narayan GHAXJDHUBi moved: — 

** This Council recommends to the Government to move the proper authorities 
for postponment of the' recommendations of the Lee Commission so far as thig 
province .is aSected till the ' matter of constitutional and, 'administrative changes 
which : are ' being enquired into is finally disposed of”. The resolution was carried, 

Sri jut Hilmoni PHUKAH moved : — 

•‘This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps he taken to 
form Advisory Committees of- non-official majority for local Railway - systems o! the 
province to safeguard the interests of the public”. The motion was put .and adopted,. 

Additional Grants. 

On the 2ND AUGUST the Hon’ble Mr. J. E, WEBSTER moved tfac' fallowing 
demands for grant which were all adopted ; — 

“ That an additional sum of Be. 35,000 be granted to the Governor in Counc'I 
to defray certain charges ’which will come in the course of payment during the 
year ending on the Slst March 1925 for the administration of the head “Railways,” 

‘‘ That a sum of Rb. 8,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray 

certain charges which will come in the course of payment during the year ending 

on the 31st March 1925 for the administration of the head 82.— General Adminis- 
tration.” 

“That an additional sum of Rs. 15,006 be granted to the Governor in Council 
to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment during 

the year ending on the 3ist March 1925 for the administration of the head “ 41. — 

Civil WorkB.” 

“That an additional sum of Rs. 1,437 be granted to the Governor in Council 
to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment during lbs 
year ending on the 3lBt March 1925 for the administration of the head ‘‘Befunda.*® 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad SAADULLxl moved the follow? isg-demaiid 
for giants which were all adopted : — 

‘‘ That an additional sum of Es. 4,974 be granted to the Governor and his 
Minister to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment 
during the year ending on the Slst March 1925 for the administration of the 
bead ‘^34. — Agricultnie ” 

‘‘That a sum of Rs, 5,000 be granted to the Governor and His Blinister to 
defray certain charges %vhich will come in the course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31bt Maich 1925 for the administration of the head ‘*35. — Indus- 
tries,” 

The- Connell was then prorogued, 

September Session. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assam Legislative Council was opened by H, E, 
the Governor. On the 18th September Maulavi Eaiznur xUi moved a resolution relating 
to the abolition of Divisional CommiBSionerBhips in ABsam, The motion was adopted. 

Another resolution passed on this day recommended BubBtantial assi&tanee to be 
given by Government to Co-operative Central Banks in Asgam. 

. - OB ' the 19TH SEPTEMBER Baku Brajendra' Narayan ' Chauclhuri . 'moved a resolu- 
tion asking the Government to appoint a Committee to enquire into the system of 
general education in high schools : -and. colleges' in A8s.aro. The 'resoltitioii' was carried 
by a majority. 

Mr, S. Dowera moved a -resolution recommending to the Government that wom^n 
be allowed to vote in and stand' as candidates, for election* ' to the Legislative 
Council in Assam. The resolution was - carried - by a majorit-y. 
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On the 22HD SEPTEMBER additional demands were put forward by Govern- 
meat and were ail adopted after discuBsion, 

On the 23RD SEPTEMBER, the Hon*ble Mr. F, E. WEBSTER moved for leave to 
introduce the Assam President’s Salary Bill, 1924. The motion on being adopted^ 
he further moved that the Bill be taken into consideration which was carried. 

The Hon’ble Eban Bahadur KUTUB0DDIN AHMED moved for leave to amend 
the Standing Orders, ohieliy in the following manner : — 

*® (!) After the members have been sworn in at the beginning of each new 
Council the Council shall elect one of its members to be President. 

“ (2) Every member who wishes to propose a member for election shall (i) ascer- 
tiiiQ previously that the member is willing to serve if elected, and (ii) hand to 
the Secretary of the Oouncll a notice containing the name of the me mber he desires 
to propose, signed by himself and some other member as seconder,' 

{3} The Secretary shall read out to the Council the names of the candidates 
together with those of their proposers and seconders, and, if only one person has 
been proposed for election, shall declare that person duly elected. If more than 
one person has been proposed, the Council shall then proceed to vote on the question 
by ballot, and the Secretary shall declare the person who receives a majority of 
the votes to be duly elected, The ballot shall be held in accordance with regula- 
tions made by' the President in this behalf, ■ 

‘‘ (4) An election shall be held in accordance with the procedure hereinbefore 
mentioned on the occasion of the first election of an elected President, or if a 
vacancy in the office of the President occurs during the life of a Council or if 
the Governor withholds his approval to any election : Provided that a member 
whose election has not been approved by the Governor shall not be proposed as a 
candidate during the continuance of the Council'’. 

The motion was adopted. 

On the 25TH SEPTEMBER Rev. J. J. M. NICHOLAS ROY moved 

*‘That the Assam Temperance Bill, 1924, be referred to a Select Committee”. 
The motion was put and carried. 

Srijut ITilmoni P HUE AN moved the following resolution which was carried 
This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that the Government 
of India be moved to bear the whole expenses of maintaining the Assam Rifles”. 

Mr, Tara Prasad CHALIHA moved the following resolution : — 

‘*Thafc this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that a Committee 
it enquiry be appointed with a non-official majority to enquire into the irregularities 
cr excesses committed from November 1921 to the end of 1922 by the Executive 
in Assam, in connection with the suppression of the non-co-operation movement”. 

The resolution was finally lost by the President's casting vote. 

On the 26TH vSEPTE MBER the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed moved 
that the report of the Select Committee on the draft amendments to 8tandin<> 
Orders be tak^-n into consideration. The motion was carried. He also moved 
tnat th“ ameufimiiiitH as revised by the Select Committee be passed. The motion was 

put and adopted, 

Tno Hon’hle I^Ir. J. E, WEBSTER moved that an excess grant of Es. 1,33,114 be 
by the Council to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess of 
voted grants in the year 1922-23. The motion was . put and adopted, ■ 

Srljut Sadaoanda DOWERAH moved 

«*That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to place before the 
Beforms Enquiry Committee and the GoverDraent 'of: India the opinion of this 
Council that the present diarchical system of Government in Assam should immediately 
be replaced by full Provincial autonomy and . that all subjects be Immediately 
transferred”. ^ 

The discusBion continued on this and the following day and was finally 

The Council w|s then prorogued. , ' , 
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, The SECOND SESSION of -.the Bombay Legislative CouEcii , met oa the 21 ST JULY at 
2 ' p, m. ,ia the Council Hall, Poona, Sir- Ibrahim Rahimtulia' presiding. The Ooancll 
had a heavy agenda before it ia the shape of Oovernment and private BUis and non- 
official resolutions. Amongst the Bills, the Rent Act Extension Bill of which notice bad 
been given by G-ovt., Mr, Addyman and Mr,. Nariman , claimed the major attention of 
the members. ^ Other Govt. Bills were . for the- amendment of the Karachi Port Trust Act,,, 
for the 'provision of the Custody and Protection of Chiidreo, to amend the Deccan 
Agricuiturist8^ , .Belief Act, to. provide, for Collection of Statistical Information for 
■pubbe .purposes, to amend the,- ■ Prince ■ of Wales’ 'Museum Act, to consolidate and 
amend the , law . relating to Co-opsrative Societies in Bombay, Presidency, to amend' 
. the .Bombay' Smoke .Nuisance Act, and to determine the , Salary of the President of 
the .Council. ' Of these the ■ most ' contentious were the,, ' Children’s Protection '■ Bill,., 
the Bill Telating to Co-operative Societies, and the Bill for the determination of the 
.'President’s Salary. The Chiklren’s Protection Bill was introduced in the first session 
of the Council and was refused leave for intro^ittotion on account of alleged grave 
defects in the provisions of the Bill. Government now ’ re-introduced the Bill in., 
the same form and hoped to carry it through in. this session. The .Swaraj Party 
Imd not yet come to any decision on this Bill. The present .motion was only' 
for leave to introduce the Bill and the Select Committee could carry out the necessary 
changes. The Bill to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act had been reported upon, 
by the Select Committee and the .point of controversy .centred round a clause, in 
the' Bill providing for the representation of Labour interests by. a non-official tO'.' 
be nominated by Government and for ensuring non-official majori.ty, . The . .list of 
non-official business in the shape of ' resolutions, was a formidable , one and coatained 
notices of some 130 f 

The first item of business taken up on the meeting of the Council was the 
swearing in of newly nominated', and '.elected members, Tne ..President" next nominated the* 
panel of four Chairman. TheUouneil .'then adjourned to. hear .H..E'. the Governor’s address 
to the Council. His Excelleney delivered his speech in a lucid and impressive style. 
The speech occupied only -fifteen minutes.. After His Excellency^ speech a number of inter- 
pellations and feupplcmentary questions were put and answered, A number of questions 
were asked to ascertain the number of posts given to non-Brahmin communities, 
Mohamedans, Backward Classes,' 'Ctc.' 'Interpellations were also made regarding the 
exercise of powers by District authorities in case of holders of licenses under the- 
Arms Act on the ground that' they; were ' Non-co-operators, One interpellation enquir- 
ing why certain vernacular Nationalist .' papers in Sind were not supplied with 
Government publications was 'met. -by"' an 'answer that their circulation ..was inconsiderable,, 
being under one thousand. On a'/series of questions relating to the cancellation of 
licenses under the Arms Act-l' ; Mr.;- Jayakar demanded a pronouncement from the Home 
Member if tliesc actions were.. 'la, pursuit of settled policy of tlie Government re- 
garding Non-co-operators or waS''. 'thC' result of the exercise of discretion by individual 
officers. The Home Member demanded 'notice, and when pressed further, said that 
the cancel iations were for the ' maintenance.. -of law and order I 

"The Rent Act . 

. ■ » 

After the interpellation period' was over, Government motion to introduce the 
Bill to amemi the Rent Act to extend protections to dwelling houseis iu Karachi 
from Sist August, 1924, to the 'end of December, 1925, was taken up, Mr. Jayakar,. 
the leader of tlie Swarajya Party, pointed oat that no notice had been given to 
the members of the Council on the proposed order of business. The Hon. Mri Cowasji 
Jehangir explained thar Government would meet the %vishes of the House by not moving 
the Bill that day, but could give no assurance as to when it would be moved. " 

The Bombay 'Municipalities Act Amendment. 

The House next took up the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
District Municipalities Act, 1901, as amended by the Select Oommitte®. The 'Sili 
was passed clause by clause. When" clause S came Mr, Pahalajani desired that Govern- 

30 
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ment should mot amend section 91 A of the existing Act so as to restrict the 
compulsory obligation of Local Boards to have a definite alignment of street lines 
to City Municipalities only, and not to District Municipalities. Mr. PahlajanPs 
■amendment was defeated. Then Messrs Dixit, Advani, and Nariman wanted to delete 
the clause which empowered Government to supersede municipalities. There was a hot 
-debate on this point when Mr. Jayahar, speaking as the leader of the Swarajya Party, 
said that they would permit the adoption of the motion as a lesser evil and bring another 
measure afterwards to deprive the Government of the power of supersession. The Bill 
■passed its second reading and third reading and was then passed into law. 

The Childrens’ Protection Bill, 

The Hon, Mr, Hidayatullah next moved in a brief speech a Bill for the Protection 
-and Custody of Ghiidren. He claimed that full pubiicity had been given to the 
Bill, and public opinion was in favour of the principles of the Bill, although 
‘Criticism had been made of many provisions which could be considered in committee 
.stages. 

The important provisions of the Childrens’ Protection Bill are Powers conferred 
under the Act weic exercisable by courts of Second Class Magistrates and above. 
Provisions relating to custody and protection of children and young persons who 
•are destitute, etc., were embodied in sections 7 and 8 and axe drastic. They permitted 
police officers of the rank of police Sub-Inspector and upwards to take custody 
of children and youthful persons who in their opinion were destitute or in respect of 
whom in their opinion offences have been committed under provisions of this Act. 

The chief objection taken to these provisions was that it gives a wide discretion 
to subordinate police officials of the rank of sub-inspector to determine as to ■whether 
■any given child or youth came under these provisions or not. In a country where 
police officials are unpopular and petty officials have been knowm to misuse dis- 
oretionary po'wers granted to them in rural areas, much harm could be done in 
the exeicise of po'wers created under the Act. It was a common note of criticism that 
wide and aibitrary powers given to police under provisions embodied in sections 
H to 12 relating to offiences against children and young persons and their prevention 
were more drastic. They read in their main clauses as follows. Section 9 reads, ‘‘ (1) 
whoever having the actual charge of or control over a child or young person, 
assaults, ill-treats, abandons, exposes or wilfully neglects such child or young person 
in a manner likely to cause such child or young person unnecessary sufiering or 
injmy to his health, shall be punishable with imprisonment of either description 
extending to two years or with fine extending to Bs. 1,000 or both.” Section 11 
reads, “whoever having actual charge of or control over a child or young person 
between ages of four and sixteen allows that child or young person to reside in 
or frequent a brothel shall he punishable with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to six months or with fine which may extend to 
two hundred rupees or with both.” Section 13 reads:— “A police officer not below 
the 3'ank of sub-inspector or a police officer or a person authorized in this behalf 
in accordance with rules made by the Govern or-in-Gouncil may take to a place of 
safety any child or young person in respect of whom an offence punishable under 
this Act or under Chapter 395 of the Indian Penal Code (i860) has been committed.” 
Section 15 authorises courts to issue search w'arrants authorising a police officer to search 
places and take custo<iy of children if the Court is satisfied by information on solemn 
affirmation that offences against children or youth axe committed. 

The Discussion of the Bill lasted till next day, the 22nd July, Speeches were made 
for and against the Bill. Mr. Nariman, Mr. Saptarsbi, Mr. Jayakar and other Swarajist 
members subjected provisions of the Bill to powerful criticism, while many speeches were 
also made in support of the passing of the first reading of the Bill. 

The criticiBms centred round the fact that police stations were deemed to be places 
of safety, that excessive punishment was prescribed for cases of assault, iii-treat- 
ment, etc., and that police officials were authorised to enter residences with search 
w^arrants and to take custody of children. In view of the fact that the Bill’s 
provisions apply to youths of both sexes of the age of 16 and under, there was 
much room for fearing misuse of provisions of the Act. It was on these grounds 
that the. Council refused leave to introduce the Bill in the last session. In this 
session however although the same Bill w^'as introduced and severe criticisms w'ere 
mi^de by Nationalist. members, Government found a large number of supporters both 
amongst Mahomedans and non-Brahmins. All speakers recognised that there was 
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much scope £or improvement of the provisions of the Bill A large number sup- 
ported the first reading and reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. The debate 
was conducted on the whole in good humour exc -pt for oSeiice taken by Mr, 
Montgomerie, Home Secretary, at the direction of the bulk of criticisiB by Swaraj- 
ists , against p.olicc officials which, ill' turn led to spirited protests .by.. .Mr, Jayakar.' 
the leader of the Swaxajya Party, .Mr. .E, 0. ■ Pradiiaii, Mauivi Eafiuddin Ahmed, Br, 
Dadachanji, Mr. Pratt and other members spoke in support of the Bill. Mr, Nariman 
who criticised the Bill vigorously said it was comical that police stations of all places 
should be considered as place of safety and it should be open to police officials to march 
girls under age of 16 to stations in their discretion ! 1 1 

As the debate progressed it seemed as if the motion would lead to a division 
of the House. But on an assurance having been given that Govemraent woaid 
allow even in the second reading amendm-nts to the Bill without raising any 
question of principle, Mr. Jayakar announced that his party would pass the first 
reading. This facilitated the first reading of the Bill, 

The next Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was taken up 
and after a discussion was thrown out without being pressed to division. The next 
Bill to provide for Collectioa of the Statistics was moved and was luider discussion 
when the Plouse rose for the day. 

The Oollcction of Statistics Bill 

The Bill, as the title indicates, provided for collection of statistical information for 
public purposes. Under the Bill “ industry ” include.^ (a) any business, trade undertaking 
or calling of employers, (b) any calling, service employment, hatidicraft or industrial occu- 
pation or a vocation of employees, and (c) a branch of induBtry or a group of in<iustries. 
Clause 6 of Section 4 gave the Government unlimited powers to extend the Act to any pur- 
|X>se. Section 10 gave power to Agents of Director of Statistics to enter factories as a 
matter of right to make enquiries. Section 11 provided punivsliinent for refusing or 
neglecting to supply information or supplying false information, — simple iiiiprlsonmeiit 
extending to 6 months or fine extending to Rs. lOOO or both. According to Sir 
Maurice Hayward the general principles of the Statistical Acts are almost universally 
accepted and India is now almost alone among the chief industrial countries in 
being without legislation for collection of statistics. The Imperial Statistical 
Conference which met in London in 1920 definitely supported the princ'pic of 
collecting statistics under statutory powers. Since the Bombay G-overnment Labour 
Office was founded in April 192 v statistics have been coliecb'id without, compulsion 
in a few exceptional cases notably in engineering trades. Smaller concerns have 
been unwilling to furnish statistics although they were given assurances that no 
individual returns would be published. Recent industrial strikts in th- Prcridcucy 
especially in Ahmedabad proved the necessity for complete and accurate infonnatioii* 

After Sir Maurice Hayward had introduced the Bill, the debate was opened by Mr. J., 
A. Key, Mr, Gobardhandas Patel, representative of the Abmedabad Millowner’s Association^ 
followed Mr. Key. He strongly criticised the omission of the Government to circulate 
the Bill for opinion to commercial bodies and said it was a lit matter for the 
Government of India to legislate upon, Mr. Nariman also opposed the Bill, He 
warned the Government that strenuous opposition will be to the first read lit: 

of the Bill unless Government undertook not to press for rc^-enticur of fliau.se G of 
Section 4 or other drastic provisions. Under this provision the G{>veniar-in..Uoujicil, 
can, by notification in the Gazette,” extend the scope of the Bill to any otlior 
matter. Mr, Nariman asked ’ what, guarantee there was that the provisions of the Bill 
would not be applied to harass the Congress Commit teesj inconvenient political 
opponents engaged in any calling or trade from a la vycr to petty merchant aiiri 
referred to misuses ina<ie of tUc Passports Act. The Council would cerlainiv hi 
juBtified in throwing out the l^il or instead adopting a luotioii cirouiaiiiig the 
Bill for public op.mion, 

. . He „ said it , was all well for the Hon.. Home Member to dazzle the House with 
the list of the countries which had acts of a parallel nature on their statute book, 
but was .there a single country amongst' them, which was in the unfortunate pos'fcion 
of India without autonomy in her owur land. If Government chose to abusii the 
provisions of the Bill, what remedy .did people have against such a ctintingency ? 

Mr. Lalji .Narayanji . gaid. he chiefiy ,, opposed the Bill on the ground that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau had not been consulted'” on the provisions 
of the Bill. He did not, however, confine himself to that issue. He asked 
had not the Government of ' India: . taken up ■■ this Bill also whm it had undertaken 
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to shoulder the Bill relating to the creation of industrial courts ? Was there any 
ulterior motive in it that the Government of Bombay should legislate for a province 
in which industries were in the hands mainly of Indians, letting Bengal which had 
had quite enough jute for its base industry in the hands of Europeans ? He said he 
did distrust the Government and would oppose giving of extensive powers. Let Gov- 
eminent give them self-government and he would then willingly give an Indianised 
Government all wide powers they asked for. 

On the 2 BED JULY the Council continued with the Statistics Bill. There was an 
element of Nationalists and Indian capitalists determined to oppose the first reading and 
another section, though small, equally bent upon overpraising the Bill as a counterblast 
to opposition. If the motion had been pressed to a division with the active canvassing on 
both sides, a majority in either case would have been narrow and bitter feelings would have 
been the result. Instead a happy turn was given by Mr. Jayakar, He urged the Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of deferring to public opinion and postponing 
its consideration to the next session and reintroducing the improved Bill. Govern- 
ment acceeded to the suggestion and did not oppose the motion of Mr, Pahaljani for 
its postponement. 

Other Bills 

The Hon. Mr. C. V, Mehta, Eevenue Member, next moved that the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee’s report on the Bill to amend the Land Eevenue Code 
be taken up and explained the report of the Select Committee could not be circulated 
before that morning and hoped the Council would not insist upon notice of 15 days 
required by standing orders. 

On the President consulting the House, Mr. Jayakar explained how the Bill 
proposed drastic changes in regard to acquisition of private lands and the House 
could not do justice to the Bill in this Session, Consideration of the Bill was 

accordingly adjourned. The Hon. Mr, Cowasji Jehangir next presented the report of 

the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act. 

Mr. Nariman raised a point of order that the Keport of the Select Committee 
was not in order as the majority of signatories, that is five out of nine, had dissenting 
notes. The President ruled the objection out of order. Several amendments of 

which notice had been given -were withdrawn by leave of the House and certain 

minor amendments by Mr. Abdulla Haroon not being opposed by the Government, 
the House passed the second and the third reading of the Bill without discussion. 

On JULY 24TH the Bill to extend the duration of the Karachi Bent Act to the 
<*Tid of 1925 was introduced by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. The discussion on the bill 
evoked some warmth on the part of the champions of the land-lords and the ten- 
ants. The Swarajists did not make it a party question, and most of them supported 
the bill. It was finally carried by 63 votes to 25. The Hon. Mr. Dehalvi then 
introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies 
iu Bombay, 

On the 25TH JULY after referring the Co-operative Societies bill to a Select 
Committee including several Swarajists, the Council passed without much discussion 
three Government bills of minor importance, vis;, bills amending the Bombay Port 
Trust Act, Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, and the Prince of Wales^ Museum Act, 
Then the Government resolution fox amending the standing orders came up for dis- 
cussion. That discussion was continued on the 26th July when an important 
amendment of Mr. Pahaljani was carried. Amendments with regard to the princi- 
ple involved In any bill could he heretofore moved^ only at the time of the first 
reading. Now, in accordance with Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment, even at the second 
reading or in the Select Committee such amendments could be moved. The import- 
ance of the new rule can be readily understood if one takes into consideration the 
fact that Mr. Dixit’s amendment to the Dist. Municipal Act Amendment Bill was 
declared out of ordpx according to the old rules. Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment however 
was to come in force O'dy after it came out from the Select Committee on standing 
orders. As this Select Committee was an elective body, it included Swarajists like 
Messrs. Bhopatkar and Shivada^ni. Mr. Pahaljani proposed that the Select Commit- 
tee sliould report within four days. But the Government wanted to put off the 
matter for a per 20 <l of two months. The question was put to vote and Mr. Pahal- 
janfs proposal was lost. 
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K0N.0FFiCI4L BILLS 

Supplementary Grants, 

, , There were several additional grants of 'minor importance which .were 'readily 
saactioaec! by the Councn, With respect- to the additional grant, for the Police- Mr. 
Hariman. ur,ged the necessity of giving licences for arms freely, to .respectable citizens. 
He aiso requested the Government to make the force "known as the .'Goveriaor*, 0 ,., 
Body-guard available to the public for the protection of their life and property- 
The Police grant was' passed without divis'ion. Then came up' ,the supplementary, 
grant for the establishment of the Director of Information, '^^hat grant was rejected 
by the Council in the last session and Government introduced It again^ takiiig^ 
advantage of the recent resolution of the Government of^ India. 'Swarajists.. opposed 
the. grant but they were .hnally defeated' and the- grant sanctioned.' The very re- 
'lntroducti->n, in some form or other, of a grant totally refused by the Council only 
four months ago, was condemned by the Swarajists 'as a serious challenge to the 
.dignity- and 8elf-.rcspeot of the House. The motion was carried by 51 votes to 36,, ■ 
the non-Brahmin party voting en bloc with Government. This was the last item in 
the official business. 

Non-official Bills, 

On Monday the 28TH JULY non-official business was taken up. There were 
several important questions in question time. Government could not give any 
satisfactory explanation as to why Mr. Horniman was not openly prosecuted and 
as to how the establishment of the Director of Information was carried on in spite 
of the adverse vote of the Oouncii. Mr. Surve then asked for leave to introduce 
his Disfc. Tolice Act Amendment bill ; the leave was granted. Mr. P. G. Joshi then 
asked for leave to introduce his bill amending the Local Boards’ Act. But it was 
refused by 51 votes against 31, the non-Brabmin party being against it. Mr. Addy man’s 
bill regarding the Bombay Rent Act was also refused leave by 43 to 41 votes. 

Motion for AdjonrnmeBt, 

Then came up an important adjournment motion of Mr. Nariman. He had 
given notice of it on the 23th when the grant for the establishment of the 

Director of Information was being discussed. The motion was for adjournment of 
the House to conskhar the resolution issued by the Government of India enabling 
the Provincial Governments to re-introduce grants once rejected by the Council. 
Speaker after speaker from the Swarajist ranks condemned in the strongest terms 
the dangerous principle that the Government was introducing by that order. Gov- 
ernment was making the whole machinery inaugurated by the Reforms a more 

farce. It was an end of dyarchy which the Swarajists were out to destory. 

They therefore claimed it as a distinct triumph. They only condemned the 

unstatesman-like manner m which the Government attempted to hide its ignominious 
failure. Sir M. Hayward tried to defend the Government by representing the new* 
rule as an additi-mai power given to the Council to revise its decisions f ft was a 
part of his official duty to defend Governraent and he did it as best as he could 
in the clrcurastanccs. But Mr. Surva, the leader of the non-Bi’ahmin Party, supported 
Government. The President accepted a closure of the rlebatc on the adjournnient 
motion. Sir M, Hayward wanted to see the motion talked out but wh?u put to 
vote the motion was lost by 51 to 43 votes. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

Mr. R. G. , Pradhan then" , moved .„ his resolution for establishing partly elected 
and partly nominated Disr.rict Councils. There were several amendments to it and 
the ' discussion' was continued oli the 29th.- The mover- traced the history of the 
question since the time of ■ the ,-latc Mr. G. K. Gokhale. - Mr, Advani’s amendment 
made it compulsory for the GoUeetor, to' consult the Council. He also propos-ed 
that members of that Council should be elected by the several muuicipvalities and 
local boards in the district, Mr Saptarshi’s amendment proposed statutory recog- 
nition and elected presidents. The non-Brahmin party stood firmly by the side 
of the Government against the resolution. All the amendments were negatived and 
the main resolution shared .the' same fate, as many aa 30 voting against it and 
only 31 voting in favour of. .it. 

Mr, Haji Abdul Haroon’s resolution requested the Government to ext'^nd ty:e 
period of revenue settlement in Sind to twenty years. The mover made his speech 
In Urdu and Mr. Noor Mahomed- supported him in English. The Government 
accepted the resolution, Mr, R. G. Soman’s resolution requested the Government to 

30(a) 
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issue orders to the district officers to supply information to members of the several 
legislatures. The Government accepted tne resolution with a slight change. 

By far the most important resolution of the session was about remitting the 
remaining period of imprisonment of Mr. Divakar of Bharwar. In moving the reso- 
lution Mr. Jog traced the history of Mr. Bivakar’s life up to his imprisonment. Hig 
high intellectual attainments, his sincerity as a worker and his delicate constitution 
made the plea for clemency stronger. The irregularities in his trial were also 

put forth, fie was sentenced to two years^ rigorous imprisonment for printing a leaflet 
which was proscribed four months before the trial. The author and the publisher 
were left scot-free. It was alleged that the printing of the leflet was only an 
excuse which Government found handy. The discussion did not end on the 39th 
and was continued on the 30tb. The Non-Brahmin party showed their inclination in 
favour of the resolution. Mr. Surve moved an amendment to the efect that Mr. 

Divakar should be released ‘‘subject to such reasonable conditions as the Government 
think necessary to impose.” The amended resolution was carried by 48 votes to 43. 

Mr. Bole’s resolution about making maternity benefits compulsory by legislation 
ill the case of working class women was then moved. Government admitted the 
importance of the subject but could not see their way to support any legislation 
in the matter. After a rather dull debate the resolution was carried unanimously, 
the Government benches keeping a neutral attitude. 

Mr. Mavlankar then moved his resolution about removing the president of the 
Bhanduka Municipality. That president had doggedly clung to his seat inspite 
of the members asking unanimously for his resignation. But he had to resign m 
order perhaps to save the ignominy of an adverse resolution and a thorough 

exposure of his unconstitutional behaviour in the Council. It came as an agreeable 

surprise therefore when the resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr, Bongersing PatiTs resolution to appoint a committee to investigate the grie- 
vances of the public with regard to Forest Administration was accepted by the 
Government with a slight amendation. Then came up Mr, Sahiba’s resolution for 
interest-free iagat advances to cultivators for sinking wells and the recovery of these 
advances by 15 instalments. The Minister for Agriculture gave a very lengthy ex- 
planation about the attempts that %vere being made by Government in that respect. 
Bao Saheb Besai made a well-reasoned speech in, support of the resolution, Mr. 
Gunjal made a very touching speech in Marathi. As an agriculturist he appealed to 
those who called themselves representatives of the agriculturists to support the resolu- 
tion. Their vote, he said, wmuld be a test of their sincerity in the matter. The 
resolution was put to vote and carried by 48 votes to 28. 

On the 31 8T JULY the discussion on Br. Velkar's resolution about the removal 
of restrictions on Mr Ymayak Bamodar Savarkar took a.'l the time before lunch, 
Br. Velkar began to enumerate the rigours of Mr. Savarkar's jail- life, but was inter- 
rupted by the Government benches. fie tin n described the change of political situation 
in the country since the time when gavarkar was convicted, Mr. vSurve brought 
an amendment to the effect that all the restrictions except those relating to political 
matters should be removed. This was regarded by the Swarajists as an insult to 
the main spirit of the resolution. Mr. Nariman vehemently condemned the non- 
Brabmin leaders’ policy. He styled the amendment as one killing the manhood 
of the. Nation, Members who showed so much solicitude for the protection of 
childhood and womanhood in the Nation, were, he said, killing the very manhood 
of it in the shape of political activity. 8ir Maurice Hayward, of course, opposed both 
the resolution and the amendment. Mr. Surve’s apTendment was lost and the main 
resolution was also defeated by 50 votes to 37. 

After lunch Mr. Baptarshi moved his resolution embodying the recommendations 
of the Excise Committee. He dealt with the history of the excise policy of the 
Government. There were several, amendments to , the resolution. But the intention 
underlying them all was the same, namely, to obtain from the Government a 
definite^ statement that the goal of their excise policy was total prohibition and that 
it would be achievcfl by definite step in a fixed period of time. But the Excise 
Minister made a non-committal speech and asked the House to wait till the Government 
fully considered the pros and cons of the report* 

Next day, AUGUST 1ST, the discussion on Mr. Saptarshi’s resolution, which practi- 
cally assumed the form of a discussion on the recommendations of the Excise Committee, 
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was conMaiied, Ife was quite clear that 'the ' House would pass, the resolation with 
one of the several amendments. The defeat of the Governmexit seemed certain, fhe 
.Government .tried to . get over, the difficulty by supporting'. Mr. Bole’s motion, to 
postpone the question sine die. But the motion was defeated by d-6 to 35 votes, 
Mr, kSaptarsbi accepted Mr, Surveys amendment which deleted local option as a means 
of attaining total prohibition and extended the period within which the prohibition 
was to be effected to 20 years as against ten years as laid down in the original propo- 
sition. All other amendments were withdrawn and the amended rcBolution was 
carried by 45 votes to 28. 

Mr. Karki from Kanada drew the attention of the House to the ilevastation cauacvl 
by hoods in his district and the Home Member assured him of sympathetic help 
from Government. An urgent private bill regarding the Bettiemeiit of the property of 
the late Sir Cliinubhai of Ahmedabad was then introduced by Sir M. Hayward. It. was 
carried through all the stages and passed. Mr, Pahaljani then movai his resolu- 
tion for the abolition of honorary b.aich magistrates in Sind, A very iutcrest.ing 
diBCUssiou followed revealing how favouritism in tlie selection of these mugisi.raies 
ma<le them extremely unpopular and, incompetent. The Home Meraber h:ul to 
admit that the selection of these magistrates was faulty and assured tlie House that. 
Government will try to improve selection and reconsider the wiioie question. The 
mewer I mm withdrew l!i>» resolution and the Council, was prorogued. 

The October Session. 

The Octobci* session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced on the IBth 
October ami camu to a close on the 25th. it lasted for full two weeks. The pro- 
ceedings of the last week were more important than those of the tirst week. Toe 
major part of the tirst week was occupied by the discussion of the Chiidrens’ 
Protection Bill. There were differences of opinion as to the detaiiS of it. But 
there were no two opinions as to its underiying principle. The matters that 
were discussed in the second week showeti the great diffcreiices between the Govern- 
ment and the piiople, Tue second week’s proceedings tbererore naturally attracted 
more public attention than those of the first. 

On the 1st day it was announced that His Excellency the Governor had. 
granted full tive days for non-officiai business I There were for the non-officials four 
important bills and 103 resolutions 1 hen this was announced, Mr, Jayakar asked the 
President how many days would be taken up by official business, .He was told that, 
ali the official business must be iinished and there was no time-innit to it i 

The Ghiidrens’ Protection Bill, 

The discussion on the Children’s Protection Bill took up more than three riays. 
The principle of the bill was admitted by all as a soimti one. But there was fuuda- 
meiilai difference between the people on the one side and Gov’ernmeni on the other. 
The Government assumed that every single petty officer engaged in tLic administration 
of the criminal law was above reproach and proposed, to give, wide powmis to thcr-.c 
officers with a contidencc, which, conshlerhtg the circuiusiaiices in this country, was 
in many caacs utterly misplaced. People know too wed how in this country most 
mnocent sections of the criminar law become dangerous iiistrumcuts of pcrsecatioia 
in the hands of oveMsca Ions officers, t-onsequentiy the Swarajift menibers scrutiiiised 
every word of this piece of experimental social legislation winch made the oilficims 
not a ihtir uneasy* 'ihe Home Becretary charged the .Swarajists of introducing 
political considerations everywhere. Many of the minor amerKimeut-s were accepted 
by tht‘. Govt, either as they w^e or with slight amemlatioas. Some of them were 
not pressed to a division. But. ’ there , were a few amcuidmeuts on wliicli the nou- 
official side and particularly’ the , Swarajists were very keen, rh)!- iiiBtanC!.*, on the 
tirbt day Mr. NanniaiPs amendment preventing the dctcuitdon of gins at police 
stations was strenuously opposed by Government! The ainendment w.as however 
cJirried by 44 votes to 34, On the second day Mr. Nariman succeeded in carrying 
another important aniendine.iit. in the ' teeth of official opposidon. His amendment- in 
effect excluded ** singing, .■ playing, ■ performing or offering anydtdiig for sale” from 
the category of begging which .was - made an offence. On the third day Mr, L. B. 
Bhopatkar propo&ed an amendment'', to: Glause 37 of the bill, making certilled schools 
liable to be inspected “by the members of the Bombay Legislative Council anfLby 
such meinbcrs of the Legislative Assembly and the Council '' of State as represent 
the Presidency of Bombay.... therein/*’ The Government who placed such an implicit 
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faith ill the integrity of tluir O'.vii inspictora oould a:>t see their way to give the 
members of- the Council aa oppoitaiiity to see the proper execiitioa of the enactment 
to which they (the members) themselves were asked to give coasent. Mr, Bhopatkar’s 
aiueudment was however carried by 14 votes to 33, Two other amendments on that 
day led to heated iliseussioiis. The one was by Mr, S. S, Beo. It proposed to 
delete the sentence of wiupping in the enumeration of the ways of punishing 
juvenile offenders in Oianse 27, Mr. Deo earnestly appealed to the official benches 
to accept that amendment, if they had any respect for the keen popular resent- 
ment of this brutal method of punishment. Mr. Jayakar warned the aovernment that 
the Swarajists would, to the last drop of their biood, oppose this barbarous method 
of punishment wherever it occurred. The amendment was carried in spite of official 
opposition. 

The discussion on Glause 45 assumed a political character, Mr. R. G-. Pradhan 
proposing to delete the Clause altogether. That Clause empowered the Government to 
inspect from time to time, for the purpose of securing proper sanitation of any 
institution which took care of poor children. Mr. Jayakar had taken serious objection 
to that Clause at the first reading of the bill in the last session. And although 
it was subsequently amended by the Select Committee, it was still liable to be 
abused by unscrupulous officers in times of political ferment. While supporting Mr, 
Pradhan, Mr. Jayakar had some plain-speaking about the inquisitorial visits of 
erlucational inspectors. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav rose to defend his department and 
mentioned the fact that Ahmedabad national schools had of their own accord 
accepted Government inspection. He was however contradicted by Mr. Dhanabhai 
Patel, the Swarajist member from Gujerat, The President here intervened in order 
to prevent the debate from drifting into side-channels. Mr, Pradhan’s amendment 
was lost by 49 to 34. 

The preservation of the religion of children was another important point and 
the Swarajist members took every possible care to amend the bill with that view^ 
The Government adopted a conciliatory attitude in respect of these amendments, and 
readily accepted them. The importance of these amendments will be realised if one 
looks to the fate of children made destitute in the influenza epidemic. Detailed 
information about these was furnished by the Government themselves in the last 
session on the interpellation of Mr. Deo. From that it came out that 
several children were entrusted to Christian missionary institutions by Government 
and no one knew what happened to them. The amendments of Messrs. . Deo and Lai ji 
were to the effect that every institution to which poor children were entrusted by 
Government should undertake to bring them up in the religion of their birth. 

The bill contained in all 52 clauses of which the first 45 were finished in three 
days. The last amendments proved to be the most important and they took two more days. 
Mr. Advani’s amendment to clause 46 proposed that Session Courts in the dis- 
tricts to which the Act was to be applied, should appoint non-official committees 
to fix upon the “ places of safety ’’ under the Act. But it w^as objected to by the 
Government benches on the ground that it went beyond the scope of the bill and 
therefore required previous sanction of the Governor. It was not thought advisable 
to postpone consideration of that bill till the sanction was granted and Mr. Advani 
therefore agreed to withdraw his amendment. A few more of such amendments were 
similarly withdrawn. Mr, Bhopatkar’s amendment on the last clause gave rise to another 
lengthy debate. He proposed that the rules framed under the bill should not 
come into force unless sanctioned by the Council. The original clause provided that 
the rules should be placed before the Council in the next session, but meanwhile 
they should come into force. Mr, Bhopatkar wanted .that they should not come into 
force before the Council’s sanction, Mr, Jayakar proposed a slight modification in 
Mr. BhopatkaCs amendment which the latter accepted. But the Government opposed 
it and non-Brahmins lent their support to the Government. Mr. Jayakar’s 
amendment was lost by 37 to 51. The second reading of the bill was thus 
complete. 

While the discussion on the Cliildren’s Protection Bill was going on Mr. Pradhan had 
raised an mterestin>; ({uestion on the 15th October by asking leave for a motion of ad- 
journment on the qut^stion of demanding full provincial autonomy for Bombay presidency. 
But it was rulefl out of order as motions of adjournment could be brought only on 
questions of recent ocpnrrence. Mr. Pradhan had sent a resolution on the subject 
in the last session, V>nt it was disallowed by the Governor even after the President 
had wlmit-ted it. The next day Mr. Pradhan asked a question about the number 
of resolutions hitherto disallowed by the Governor. But that too w'as disallowed by 
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the PresIdeEt on the ground that the conduct of the G-oTeraor could not according 

to rules be discussed in the Council* 

Other Oorernment Bilk. 

/' The Land Eeveixue Code Amendment Bill,- was postponed by ■ Ooverameiit till the- 
next session. The Co-operative Societies, Bill was the next, in order. The Bill 

contained 74: clauses and .the number of' amendments double, that .figure. The ■ Bill 

had been hurried through the Select Committee and several members had complained in 
their dissenting minutes that their suggestions were not even admitted by the President. 
That was the cause why so many amendments were put, up. The Government 'there* 
.fore proposed to send it again to the Select Committee in order to consider, the. 
amendments. Mr. Deo however proposed that the reconsideration of the Bill by the 
Select .Committe'C should not be limited to these amendme.nts only. The' Government, 
accepted the suggestion and the bill was again sent to the same Select Committee,. 

The Bill to determine the salary of the President of the Council was. then taken 
up. Mr, Pradhan proposed to reduce the salary from Rs. B,000 to Bs, 2,000 per month. 
He moved his amendment in a spirited and argume.ntatiYe speech*. He had the 
recent precedent of Madras on his side. But after a good deal, of discussion his 
.amendment was lost, Mr. Jayakar then proposed that the President should not be 
a whole time officer of the Government. While his amendment was being discussed 
the Council was adjourned till the next day. 

On Saturday the 18TH OCTOBER, Mr, Jayakark amendment was discussed at 
great length. Government thought it wjse not to oppose it, and it was carried almost 
unanimously. The result of this amendment would be that the President of the 
Council would be free to move in public life and would not he under strict official 
discipline all the year round, like other officials of Government. The Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 

The Bill to prevent adulteration of food was then introduced by the Hon. Mr, Jadhar, 
A few speeches were made by way of suggestions to the Select Committee and its 
first reading was carried. It was then referred to a Select Committee. Three minor 
amending bills of technical and non-controversial nature were then passed without 
much discussion. The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was being considered 
when the House was adjourned. 

On 20 TH OCTOBER the Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill was discussed. The 
Hon, Mr. Hidayatulla agreed to bring no objection at its second reading to an amend- 
ment giving the Bombay Corporation the right of appointing its own Commissioner, 
Xhe first reading was then carried without much discussion. 

Supplementary Grants, 

Supplementary grants were taken up after lunch. There were several re-appro- 
priations from the department of indastries to the agricultural, educational 
and forest departments. Mr. Jayakar , asked the Minister whether anything was- 
left of the Industries department after this , process o.f dismemberment. The popular 
luspicion was that the department/, was being ' destroyed' by . Governmeat with a 
vengeance in order to punish the Council for abolition of the post of Director of 
iiiduitries. The Minister repudiated- the charge 'but his Secretary seemed to contradict 
him by saying that the department, was practically closed by the removal of the 
.Director,' ' ' : - 

The grant of Es, 24,000 for the bunglow of a Forest Officer^ though saiic- 
tioneri in the end, afforded oppe^tunity for the Swaraj Party to express the feeling 
of discontent of the people at ■ the extravagance of luxurious official bungiowB. in- 
spite of the protest raised against the photo-copying system of registmtion by all 
sections of people affected by that system, Government demanded an additional sum 
of about £900 for the purchase of photo-copying .material from England, Both 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Surve with.. . their followers opposed the grant and it was 
rejected by a large majority. Several other grants were then passed without much 
discussion. 

The Hon. Mr. Lawrence moved that formal re-appropriations from one department 
to another should be made by the sanction of the Standing BTnaace Committee and 
that the reappropriations should be ■ subsequently reported to the Council, The Govern- 
ment pretended that it was a matter,: of mere administrative convenience. But in 

ai 
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reality it proposed to deprive the Couneil of one of its most important powers. It 
was said that these wonderful devices called reappropriations are often used to defeat 
the wishes of the Council. Mr. liJariman raised a point of order about the legality 
of this procedure. He said that the Council alone possessed power to sanction sub- 
sequent changes in the budget grants and it cannot delegate that power to any 
oth-^r body. No section or rule of the Government of India Act provides for such 
delegation. The President allowed full discussion on the point of order and on the 
next day ruled the Government motion out of order. 

On Tuesday, the 21ST OCTOBBB, the report of the Public Accounts Committee for 
2922~2S was postponed sim die on the motion of Mr. P. G. Josbi. The only official motion 
that remained was the motion of Hon. Mr. Dehlavi to revise the cotton zones in Surat 
flistrict under the Cotton Transport Act in order to prevent mixture of inferior and superior 
cotton. To this motion Mr. Sbivadasani, the member for Surat, moved an amendment. 
The Cotton Adulteration Bill in the last session of the Legislative Assembly was 
opposed by Mr. Aney, The motion of Mr. Dehlavi was of a similar nature. There 
was a popular suspicion that the main purpose of the bill was to protect the foreign 
•purchasers of cotton. Mr. Bhivadasani took strong objection to the appointment of 
iiscensing officers who, he said, would harass the cultivators instead of helping them. 
His amendment would have probably led to a long discussion but the Hon. Minister asked 
for time to effect a compromise, which was readily granted by the President. The 
compromise was effected and the Council passed it on ttie next day without much 
-discussion, 

On the 22ND OCTOBER the report of the Select Committee on the amendment of Stand- 
ing Orders was then introduced. There were several amendments, the lost important being 
that of Mr. Palmljani. It proposed to allow amendments of pr rciple at the second 
reading of a bill. The question of deciding whether an amendment ia of principle or not, 
was a very difficult one. For instance it was very difficult to say whether Mr. 
Bole’s last amendment to the Children’s Bill was of principle or not. Mr. Jayakar 
brought to the notice of the Council the fact that in other Councils amendments of 
principle were allowed even at the second reading. The amendment was however lost, 
the majority voting against it. Other amendments were then referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Nariman, Bhopatkar, Baptista, La ) 21 and Kambii, 
Bon, Mr, Mehta aid Hon. bir M. Hayward. 

Non-official Bills^ 

Non-official bills were then taken op in order. Mr. Surve introduced the bill 
to amend the Bombay Diet. Police Act, of 1890. .The purpose of the bill was to 
prevent Government from imposing punitive police without the previous sanction of 
the Council. The mover described how the mdiscriminate use of the power of im- 
posing punitive police led to hardships. The Home Secretary opposed the bill, He 
quoted in his support a speech of Mr. Yallabhhhai Patel, in which he had advised 
the people of Navli to pay the expense of additional police imposed to prevent 
railway thefis. The first reading of the bill was carried by 41 votes to 39. Mr, 
Surve then moved the second reading. But the Plome member moved that the bill 
hB referred to a Select Committee and his motion was carried by 45 votes to 34. 

On theSSRD OCTOBER Mr. Surve moved a resolution recording the Council’s appre- 
ciation of the services of Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoolah who was shortly after retiring. 
The resolution was supported by men of ail parties and shades of opinion in the 
Council and passed unanimously. The President then thanked all the members for their 
appreciation of his work* 

Mr. Bhopatkar then asked for leave to introduce his bill to alter the constitutions 
and to widen the powers of Municipalities. Mr. Kambii though agreeing with the 
purpose of the Bill, opposed it on the ground that Government were going to 
introduce a similar bill. The Hon. Mr. Hidayatuila said that Mr. Bhopatkar had 
borrowed Government’s suggestions. Mr. Bhopatkar was surprised at the statement 
•of the Minister and pointed out specific difference between ‘the two proposals in 
refutation of the charge. Leave was granted by forty-three against forty-one. 

Next came Mr. Nariman’s motion for leave to introduce his bill to amend the 
Bombay Bent Act. He wanted to make certain changes in it. The President pointed 
o^t that there was a constitutional difficulty. For though the bill itself had the 
Eaoction of Government the proposed changes had not. So the bill could not be 
4imcnded however trffiing the amendments might be.' Mr. Nariman, therefore, asked 
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teate to introdaee tbe -defectiYe bill leaving the matter of amendment to the 
discretion of the members. The Hon. Sir Cowas^i Jahangir stated that , GoYemment them- 
f elves ' proposed to introduce a comprehensiYe bilL on the. subject ' in ' the next session. 
After: some consu,Itation Mr. Kariman withdrew, his bill in view, 0! this ,a:Ssurance. 

Mr. Hooseinally 'M, Eahimtoola introduced the .fourth and last ..non-official „bili 
on the agenda. The Bill was for the further amendment of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Act of 1898. The bill being of a iion-controrerBial nature, was 

accordingly hurried through ail the three readings and passed. 

Non-official Kesolutions 

Non-official resolutions were then taken up in order, Mr. M. ,D. .Karki moved, 
that Tagrn Loans should be advanced to those persons wffiose property was. damaged: 
In the recent floods in the Kanara district. The I’esoiution , had the hea.rt.y approval, 
of all sections of the House and it ^Yas carried almost nnaiiimouslj. 

On Friday, the 2.fTH OCTOBEB, Mr, Noot Mahomed from Sind raised aiio.ther un- 
foreseen topic before the next resolufcio.n on the agenda was taken up. ' He brought to the 

notice of the house a press note in the dind Government (lassette, which contradicted 

'Certain statements made in the Council by Mr. IChora, a .member of the GoaneiJ. 
Mr. Noor Mahomed contended that the contradiction should have been made in the 
house and not outside it. The Home Member said that Government were sorry for 
the press note, This expression of regret satisfied the house and the matter was 
dropped. 

Mr, 2unzar Eao then moved his resolution ‘ that convicts undergoing sentences 
passed in connection with the murder of the manilatdar of Akola be released,'^ The 
Government assured that the matter would be sympathetically investigated. Thereupon 
Mi. Zunzar Rao withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Shinde moved a resolution about the convenient readjustment of the territorial 
jurisdiction of subordinate judges. It was passed. 

The next resolution gave rise to quite a stormy debate. It was about the Develop- 
ment Department. Mr. Nariman moved that a Committee to investigate the admi- 
nistration of that department should be appointed. Government took its stand on 
the fact that they had already appointed such a Committee. Mr. Jayakar wanted 
four representatives elected by the Council to be added to that Committee. The 
Government however could not see their way to agree to that proposal, and the 
non-Brahmins sided with the Government. Tht resolution was put to vote and was 
passed by 89 to 85. 

.' On the 25TH. OCTOBER the Council .sat for only 3 hours, A question was asked 
by Mr. R. G. Pradban who wanted to know whether the Ministers had submitted 
any memorandum to the Reforms Enquiry Committee. The Hon. Mr, Hidayatuilah, 
the Senior Minister, in reply stated that they had sent a joint memorandum. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Punjabhai Thackersay recommended the appointment 
of a committee with a non-official majority to enquire into the grievances of 
agriculturists and labourers in the presidency regarding forced labour being exacted 
by touring officers and other Government servants and to suggest me«asures for the 
prewntion of such practice. , .Peeling ran high on both sides 0! the House as 
concrete instances of mulfereatment; of villagers by the touring officers came: to be 
mentioned in the course of the debate. Mr. Beo moved an amendment which dispensed 
with the appointment ' of the committee, but merely wanted the Government to 
go into the matter, the grievances complained of being ' w^ell knowm even to . the ' 
Government, The resolution as amended was finally passed. 

Mr. Du.rgada.8 Aclvani, dre4 the attention of the Government to the^ need of: 
flood relief , in Sind to which -the 'Finance Member promised his sympathetic at tmfcion* 

The 'Coiinci! was 'then prorogued* 
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The RANCHI SESSION of the Legislative Council opened on Tuesday, the 19 TBC 
ABG0ST at 11 A,M,, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad Noor presiding. 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler openel the session with an inaugural address. 

The University Resolution. 

After interpellations, Sir Mohamad FAKHRUDBIN moved the resolution regard- 
iag the Patna University. He said that ever since the inauguration of the reforms, 
no question had excited greater interest. He refuted charges levelled against him 
and the Vice-Ohanceilor regarding his scheme. 

Maulvi MOHaMMAB HUSSaIN moved his amendment urging the location of 
the residential and teaching university on or near the site of the university, the building 
being supplementary to the present Patna College building, and that the cost be 26 lakhs. 
The mover said that the cost oh the Phulwari site would be 50 lakhs whereas 
the site he proposed would cost but 26 lakhs. The question of transport and 
conveyance would be a serious diificulty if the unirersity were located at Phulwari. 

Mr. MAD AN moved Ms amendment urging the location of the residential 
university in the neighbourhood of the Patna College at a cost of 26 and half lakhs 

Khan Bahadur NAIM moved his amendment urging the improvement of the 
Patna College, that the Patna university be continued as an affiliating and examining 
university, and that rupees fwenty lakhs be spent for that improvement. 

He said that he fully endorsed the Minister’s statement that there were honest 
differences of opinion on the subject. He for one was not enamoured of residential 
university and he was opposed to the idea of starting one. Answering an interrup- 
tion by the Hon’ble the Minister of Education, he said he was not opposed to the 
establishment of hostels in College and School grounds. But that was a different 
thing from a residential university. The Muslim University was started with the 
idea of turning out good Moslem boys. Religious instruction was therefore made 
compulsory. Similar was the case -with the Hindu University. With what 
particular purpose were they having a residential university in Behar, except 
for general sound education ? He objected to the question of having a 
residential university on the ground of cost also. They could not forget that 
their resources \s"ere limited and their requirements many. As to the estimated cost 
of 50 lakhs he emphasised that these were always under-estimates. Let them re- 
member the annual recurring expenditure. If they were once committed to the 
if lea there would be no end to the demands made upon them for one thing or 
Mother. ■ . ■ ^ ■ ' 

Mr. dlMUT BAHAN SEN in a long and elaborate speech insisted that the 
Minister should not proceed with the Phulwari scheme in face of public opposition. 
He recounted the history of public opposition and strongly criticised the residential 
system. He said that the system had been opposed by the leading Educationists of 
India and he suggested that compared to Sir AshutRsh and Sir P, C. Boy, Mr. Sultan 
Ahmad must occupy second place. He quoted with very great effect and amid loud 
applause a passage from^ Encyclopaedia, from an article by an Oxford tutor, that 
English Residential University produced money-loving students. It was particularly 
bad for poor students who wanted to live in style and were thus ruined by debt. 
Ke said that even in the West the residential type was a discarded thing. There 
were only 4 so called Residential Universities in the world viz. Howard, Yale, Oxford 
and Cambridge;. ® 

On tho 20th, Babu Anant Prasad, Pandit Godavarls Misra, Baba Rajandhari Singh 
and Babu Krighnaballav Sahay opposed the Phulwari scheme, while Messrs Sultan 
Ahmad and Sree Narayan Sahay defended it,' the latter suggesting the establishment, 
of a residential univessity at a cost of 46 lakhs of rupees if. 50 lakhs vras too much. 
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Oa fche 2lslJ AUGUST the tJaiversity debate was coaeladed. ' The Samar Saheb of 
Samjpara opposed ' the ' resolufeioa. Mr, Yanas supported the establishment of a Eesi- 
dentiai University at Fatna site.' Eai Bahadur Dwarkanatii put in a strong plea for 
a „ teaching university and said that as public opinion was against the Phalwari site, the 
...Minister should ca'll.a conference to .consider -the alternatiTes, Mr, Goilins^ speaking 
with the approval of the Minister, said that he was opposed to Fhulwari idea, because 
of the diMoulties of poor students. He urged early decision about the new buiMingi. 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Bhattaeharya opposed the resolution. .. Babu Jaleihwar Prasad 
moved for adjournment of the entire discussion till the winter session. H@ said that fclie 
Phulwari site should be dropped as the sense of the House and public outside was 
against it, and fresh proposal, acceptable to ail parties, should be broaghfc forward 
at the next session. The hon’ble the Minister of Iducation said that he noted that 
a large majority in the Council was against the Fhulwari scheme. So far as be 
was concerned, he would not push it for.ward against the wish of the House. He 
would have liked a definite decision in regard to the ttaching character . of tiae 
university. ' He did not agree to the idea of calling a large conferenoe as that 
would prolong matters. Answering (Questions, the Minister said that he gave an 
undertaking ' that he would not press forward the Phulwari . site scheme. He was 
unable to drop and withdraw the resolution as that would .mean dropping thC' 
amendments. The President in reply to the Kumar Saheb of Surajpura explained that 
new amendments could be admitted for discussion at the winter session. The matter 
was thus postponed. 

Supplementary Grants. 

On AUGUST 2 1 ST the business before the Council consisted wholly of dis- 
cussion of Bupplementary demands, Mr. Sinha laid on the table a copy of the 
certificates recorded by H. E. the Governor in ^ regard to the reductions made last 
cold weather in the budget. Mr, Sinha also laid on the table the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. Sir Hugh McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Bs. 3,390 to meet charges for Kanungo establishment. The demand was 
carried by 48 to 87 votes. Mr, Dain moved for a supplementary grant under the head Forests 
which was agreed to. Bai Bahadur Bishun Swarup moved a supplementary demand of 
67,700 for Turkaul Nandsagar embankments in Shahabad. The Eai Bahadur had also two 
other demands against his name, one for Es. 30,000 for embankment work for raising 
the Bankipur-Dinapur road embankment, and the other for Es. 3,500 for silt clearance 
of Karabar channel in the direction of Palamau, All of these vrere agreed to. 
The Hon’ble Sir Hugh McPherson asked the Council’s assent to a supplementary grant 
of Es. 10,100 for the salary of the Secretary to Council which was given. The demand 
for Es. 4.57,319 for Medical Colleges and schools and Eg. 54,642 for Hospitals and 
contigencies was agreed to. Another demand for financial assistance to the Uharainpur 
sanitorium was agreed to. Several other demands moved by Mr. Inglis, under the 
head Public Health, were also agreed to, and also several demands moved by Mr. Collins 
under the head Agriculture. The Hon^ble Mr. Sinha urge»i the Council's assent to a 
supplementary grant of Es. 30,000 for construction of civil court buildings at. Jamshed- 
pur. Babu Jaleshwar Prasad opposed the demand. There was a division which 
resulted in the motion being lost by 47 to 37 votes. Mr. Hammond then proceeded to 
propose the several demands standing in his name for police building at JamBhedpur, 
the total amount involved being just over a lakh, four demandi wei’c moved and 
after division each was ' agreed '' to. Other demands stood over for the ‘29th.,, 

Amendments, of .Tenancy .Law 

On the 26TH AUGUST, ' after interpellations, Mr. SHIYA SHANKBR JHA moved 
that the Bengal Tenancy Act be amended at an early date so as to suit the 
peculiar couditioiiB of Behar . prope|. He referred to the changed conditions in Belmif and 
said there was a general desire on the part of the; tenants .as well m the landlords 
that the Act be amended . The Eaja of Amawan pointed out the fiasco which resulted 
in March last in respect of • 'the 'Tenancy Amendment Bill and urged for a con- 
ference between the landlords and ' tenants to settle their differences amongst them-, 
selves. Mr, Bhivashanker Jha 'then withdrew his motion in the light of the asguraoce 
given on behalf .of the ■ landlords. ' 

Jail Code Revision 

Mr. KBISHNABALLABH SAHAY. moved that immediate steps be taken to revte 
the jail code of Behar and Orissa in the light of the recommendations made by the Jail Loin- 
mittee of 1919.20 and of the difficulties that appeared in dealing with Political priwners, 

31(a) 
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The Hon’ble Mr, Sinha gave the House an assurance that steps would be taken 
in the matter as soon as possible. Govt, accepted the motion which was carried. 

Primary Education 

Mr. BAJANBHABI SINGH moved that 60 lakhs be spent on Primary education. 
He emphasised the need of primary education and drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions of buildings for primary schools and schools located in houses of priTate 
indiTiduala Babu Anant Prasad moved an amendment that Bs* 16 lacs over and 
above that spent be provided annually for expansion of free primary education. 
The Hon. the Minister of Education said that the resolution- was very vague and Govt, 
was not prepared to undertake a recurring grant of 60 lacs. The discussion was 
continued on the next day. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the discussion on Primary education being resumed 
Sir Hugh MoPHlRSON said he had every sympathy for expansion of Primary 
education. Nevertheless he would feel compelled to vote against the resolution as 
well as the amendment. The resolutions and amendment violated a fundamental rule 
of their constitution. It was that the Government and the Finance department 
could not agree to any large sum being ear-marked for a particular purpose except 
at the time of the framing of the budget as a result of agreement between the 
two halves of the Government. It would be unwise for the House to pass the resolution. 

The Hon’ble Mr, SINHA said the resolution as it stood put forward a financially 
unsound proposition and it was not possible to support it. While Government 
had every sympathy with the demand it was not possible to accept the proposition 
as it stood. 

Babu Eajandhari Singh thereupon withdrew the resolution, 

Lee Commission's Recommendations. 

Mr, S. N. SaHAY moved : “This Council recommends to the Government that 
no provision be made in the provincial budget towards carrying out any of the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission without giving the Council an opportunity 
of discussing those recommendations.’* 

Mr. Sahay said it was their duty to give expression to their views on the im- 
portant issues involved in the Lee Recommendations. He was certain that the 
recommendations would have the immediate effect of increasing the liability of the 
country by over a crore and of the B. & 0. Province by about ten lakhs. This Council 
must, therefore, be given an opportunity to express itself on the matter. He wanted 
to make it perfectly clear that he was not actuated by any spirit of hostility 
towards the Services. There had already been a change in the angle of vision of 
the Services and he had no reason to think that things would be worse in the 
future. Europeans in industrial concerns were well treated and the Services need 
not be under an apprehension that they would not be properly treated under the 
future Indian Government of India. Yet India was a poor country and the Lee 
recommendations were calculated to raise the burden of the country to an extent 
that ■would be unbearable by the country. It was incumbent upon the members 
to analyse the recommendations carefully before they were asked to accept the 
liability involved therein. He referred to the recommendations about Indianization, 
Overficas Pay etc. and emphasised how they were unacceptable to the country. 
While one might understand the principle behind the system of Overseas Pay, it was 
difficult to appreciate some of the other recommendations such as those relating 
to ralcB of remittance etc. 

.The speaker then referred to the recommendations vrelating to the Medical Services 
and said it was bound to cause dissatisfaction among Indian officers. He felt that 
difference in emoluments between Indian and European officers would be very much 
accentuated. This would naturally cause grave discontent among Indians and the 
result would be to frustrate the very object of the recommendations. The result would be 
dislocation and discontent. 

Bir Hugh MePHEEBON said that the report of the Lee Commission had been a 
public property for several months past and the Government of India had announced 
that no action would be taken till the Central Legislature had considered the matter. 
The Finance department bad estimated that 6 lakhs would be all the cost the 
province w'ould have to bear as additional burden imposed by the Lee Commission. 
The Local Government could, in the circumstances, but undertake to forward the 
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resolmtloii ' to the' Government , of India. He appealed, to the members uot 'to import 
.bitterness in the debate. The Civil Servants had built' up aH; lodia .more prosperous, 
more .unite! 'Und more, nationalistic, , Considering the ' propaganda , in the press aad 
on the .platform, was it any, wonder that Civil Servants were anxious to .get away 
.on .proportionate pensions? 

Mr. SAHAY in reply said that the main object of bringing in this resolution was 
to impress on the 'Government that the 'Provincial Goveinment had much .to, do 
with the report, 

On a division the resolution was carried by 36 to 24 votes. The two Ministers 
and the Baja of Kanika remained neutral. Most of the nominated' members, like 
Whitley, Mr. Morrison, Bev Tarafdar, Mr. Bfadan and, Mr, P. h, Siii.gh ,.', voted, fw 
.the resolution. 

Appointment in Medical College. 

■ Mr. J. B. '8BN moved: — “This Council recommends that a. Committee of six. non- 
officials be appointed, of whom four shall, be members of this Counci.l, to advice 
the Ministry in the Local Self-Government on the personnel of the stail and organimlJon 
of the Medical College which is to be establised at Patna.’’ This resolution was 
however withdrawm on an assurance' giviii , by 'Babu Ganesh Butt Singh. 

Permanent Settlement in Orissa 

On AUGUST 28th Mr. Chaudhury B. Samaiitarai Mabapatra’g resolution on 
Orissa Settlement was taken up. The resolution ran : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that the revenue that may be 
assessed on the temporarily settled estates of Orissa in the present settlement opera- 
tions be made permanent,’’ 

In moving this resolution on the previous day, Mr. Mahapatra said that 
one year after the British possession of Orissa in 1803, the Government made the 
revenue of a large part of the Province, known as Garjats and Killajats, permanent 
and promised by repeated legislations, to make the revenue of the rest permanent 
after a few years when 80 p. c. of cultivated area was brought under cultivation 
and a complete record of rights prepared. Government failed to redeem the pro- 
mise on the excuse of an expectation of large increase of revenue through irrigation 
of the Province by canal water. But in 60 years they have failed to irrigate even 
three lakhs of acres, out of the expected 23 lakhs and the scheme had been autho- 
ritatively declared to be a failure. The conditions having been long fulfil led the 
fulfilment of the promise by the Government had long been overdue. The repeated 
enhancement of revenue on the repeated enhancement of rent coupled with the con- 
sequent expenses, troubles and litigations have ruined the tenants and the land-lords 
and if further settlements were not stopped, the tenantry and the land-lords would 
be extinguished from Orissa. 

The-, discussion was further, resumed on the 28TH AUGUST when Mr, Mahapatra 
invite! the sympathy of Behar towards- their, ■ poor and wretched brothers of Orissa. 
He ■ .asked the Beharees , not to be; misled ,by the catching words of the Government. 

The .resolution was opposed by. Govt, but when put to vote was carried by 
39 to 34. 

Diverting - Course of the Shakari, 

Babu BAMESWAB PBASAB 'BIHGH then moved: 

“This Council recommends to the Government to take steps to divert a portion 
of the water of river Shakari to its - old course so that the de%^astaticn caused by th.e 
change of the river in the distiicts of Gaya, Monghyr and Patna be averted and 
Irrigation facilities be provided to ■ the reparian owners of the old course and that 
the cost; of the scheme be recovered under the Minor Irrigation Act.” 

The resolution was opposed by Govt.- but pressed to a division it was carried 
by 36 to 31. 

Construction of Hew Dispensaries. 

Kumar BAJIVA EAHTAH PKASAD BIHHA moved 

“This Council recommends to .'the Government that a non-recurring grani: of 
five kkhg be given to the,, district ' boards for the construction ' of new dispensaries.” 
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Q^he Resolution was put to vote and oariied. 

Medical School at Bhagalpur. 

Babu BAMRSWAB PRASAD SIKDE moved 

** This Oouncil recommends to the Governmeut to open a medical school at 
Bhagalpur.*’ 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Ohandra Roy moved an amendment that Eanchi be substi- 
tuted for Bhagalpur. He said the province had three distinct units, Behar proper, 
Orissa, and Ohota Nagpur. People of Ohofca Nagpur loohed forward to their own 
university and other things for themselves. Behar proper had all it wanted, and it 
was time Chota Nagpur had its share. 

On Mr, G-anesh Dutt saying that th« scheme for School at Bhagalpur was 
ready, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

Adjournment Motion 

On AUGUST 29TH, the last day of the Ranchi session, Moulvi MOBABAK 
ALI at the outset begged leave to move adjournment of the House to discuss 
a definite matter of urgent public importance, viz., enrolment of special constables 
in the Oopalgunj Sub-division of the district of Saran. In the answer given by 
the Government to a question put by him they had admitted that seven people 
had been enrolled as special constables. The speaker wanted to assert that the 
enrolment was unjust. 

Mr. Hammond, in answer to a question of the President, said that the enrolment 
took place on 1 st May. The President thereupon said that he withheld his consent 
to the adjournment of the House on the ground that the matter raised was notone 
of urgent public importance. 

Ohota Nagpur Encumbered Estates 

Sir Hugh McPHEBSON moved for leave to introduce the Chota Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Bill, He also moved the bill be taken into consideration. 

The Bill was passed. 

Local Fund Audit Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. SINHA said : — I rise to move that the Bihar and Orissa liocai 
Fund Audit Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of , a number of 
Hon’bie Members of this House. I shall submit the names later at the end of my 
speech. Hon’ble Members will remember that on the 8 th of March last I had the 
honour of introducing in this Council the Behar and Orissa Local Fund Audit 
Bill, and I asked also for leave at the same time (vrhich the Council granted) 
that the said Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon. 

After a good deal of discussion the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
jnittec was carried by 32 to 14 votes, • 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee was then adopted, and Mr. 
TIrishnaballabh Sahay introduced the Chota Nagpur * Tenure Holder’s Bill which was 
albo sanctioned to be published to elicit public opinion. 

; ' The Council was ^ thm ' prorogued, ^ ' 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

AUGUST SESSION 1924 

The Pnnjab Legislative Counoil' met again after the March Session' at Xfahoi®* 
on the 4TH A0(3-UST ■ X924, the Hon, Mr. H, A. Cassoa presiding. 

Moul. Zafar AlPs Release. 

After interpellationSj Rana FEROZ-tJD-DfN moved the first non-officiai resolution. 
recommendmg to the Government “that Mauivi Zafar Ali 'Khaa be released foi’th'with 
onconditionaliy.” In doing so he narrated the happenings which were agitating, the. 
Muslim mind in „ August 1920 'when M, Zafar Ali made the s,peec,hes at Hazro vrhicli 
were made the subjects of^ the chai’ges against him. He theU' described why, the 
Mahomedans had to resort to non-co-operation. The speaker (quoted Sir Theodore 
Morrison to show that the grievance about the Khilafat and the Holy Places was not 
confined to the Mahomedans alone, but was shared by several liberal-minded English- 
men, and said that the Indian National . Congress had also adopted it as its owa» 
What was then the offence of Maulvi Zafar Ali f Had not lacs of other Indians 
said the B«ame thing ? In this province at that time it had become almost a custom 
to award 5 years for an offence of sedition. 

A heated debate then followed, Government declining to accept, the motion, while 
non-officials with the exception of Sir Gopal Das almost unanimously supporting it. 
The resolution was put to the vote and 55 voted for and 20 against it. 

Tahsil at Narowai. 

Lak BODH RAJ moved that the Tahsil be shifted back from Narowai to Zafarwal 
at the end of the current financial year. He said that Zafarwal had been the head- 
quarter of administration since the time of Akbar. The mere fact that Narowai 
had a high school was no reason to deprive Zafarwal of its position. Under the new 
arrangement social intercourse between the people of the two tracts into which the area 
had been divided had stopped. 

Next day, 6TH AUGUST, the discussion on the Narowai Tahsil resolution was 
resumed. After some discussion, as the result of an assurance about the appointment 
of a committee on the matter, the resolution was eventually withdrawn by leave 
of the House. 

The Council then proceeded to consider Pandit Nanak Chandk resol atioa regarding 
Military and Civil Assistant Surgeons which ran as follows 

“ This Council recommends to the Government of India that— 

(!) in future no Civil Surgeoncies or other appointments in the Civil Meilicai 
Service of the Punjab be reserved -for Military Assistant Surgeons; 

(2) further importation of ■ Military Assistant Surgeons into ti’ie Civil Medical 
Department of this province be discontinued ; 

tB) all Military Assistant Surgeons .' Serving at present Jn the Civil Medical 
Department of this , Province be - reverted to the Military Department and their 
piacoH be iilkd by Civil Assistant ■ Surgeons t 

(4) till such time that this reversion can be secured, Military Assistant burgeons 
ill , the Civil employ of this Province- (except those "possessed of quaiificatiuiis regis- 
terable in the United Kingdom) be entrusted oniy with duties in which Civil 
Assistant Surgeons may. mot hav€| to serve under, .them..- 

The object of the mover and his supnorters was to remove the anomaly of the 
European and Eurasian Military medical officers of lesser qualification being given 
higher posts than the more qualified Indian Civil Medical officers. Government of 
course sireniiously opposed the motion and after an hour anti a half discussion Ihe. 
resolution was put to vote and lost. 

Additional Grants. 

On AUGUST 7TH the additional demands in respect of expenditure iacarrcM 
rluiing 192B-24 were put before the House, The Hon. Sir John Mayimrd «|)!aiix3d 
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tfeat certain uiiforeseen excess expenditure had been incurred during 1923-24 and the 
excess grants asked for were meant to regularise that excess expenditure 

Five items of additional demands were then moved one by one and passed. 
Before the sixth item was moved Prof. Buchi Bam wished to impress on the 
■Oovernment members the desirability of making a short explanatory statement of 
each demand. He referred to a long letter which he had addressed to the Hon. the 
Finance Member about 4 months ago in which he had pointed out some irregu- 
laxities in procedure and had made some suggestions, one of which was that which he 
made on this occasion. Thereafter, some explanatory remarks were made by some of 
the movers in respect of the several items. The remaining 3 items of demands for 
additional grants were then moved and passed without division. Thus in all additional 
grants aggregating to a little over 5 lacs were made. 

Sup plementaiy Demands, 

Five items of demands for supplementary grants for the current financial year 
were thtn moved one by one and passed. 

Demand Bo, 6 was made in respect of *‘lhe pr** tect on of over 3 lakhs of acres 
of unclassed forests in the Kangxa district’ and the mover asked that ‘a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Es. 13,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to 
defray the charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 
31st of March 1926 in respect of Land Eevenue.” Non-official members strongly 
opposing the demand, it was rejected by 43 to 25 votes. 

Twelve more demands were then granted without a division. 

The Council re-assembled at 7-30 a. m, on the SIH AUGUST for making 
elections to the various Standing Committees for the current financial year. After 
question time some interesting information was elicited 

Lala Lajpat Bai’s Arrest 

In ansver to a question by Dr, HIHAL C HAND, asking Government to lay on the 
table any correspondence that passed between the D. C. Lahore, the Local Govern- 
ment and the Government of India regarding the arrest and its legality, release 
and re-arrest of Lala Lajpat Bai, and also the papers regarding any legal opinion 
that might have been taken on the matter. Sir John MAYNABD said : — The only 
correspondence that passed between Government and the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 
contained a request for the submission of the complete records of the case, Crown 
vs. L. Lajpat Bai. That correspondence between the Local Government and the 
Govt, of India was of a confidential nature and cannot, therefore, be laid on the table, 

Ch. DULI CEAND pat a supplementary question asking why had Lala Lajpat Bai 
been released and whether it was a fact that there was an agitation among the 
Zemindars of Eohtak, Earnal and Gurgaon against his release on account of his 
anti-Zemindar views. The President disallowed this question as being an entirely new one. 

Birdwood Gommitttee. 

Dr. Dhan Baj BHASIN asked :-~(a) Will the Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for discontinuing the negotiations between the Akalis and the Birdwood Committee ? 

(b) Does Government comtemplate any other action with a view to restore con- 
tentment amongst the Sikhs of this province? 

Sir John MAYNABD referred to a previous reply and said : I desire to take 
this opportunity of repeating the assurance given by the Honourable Minister for 
Bducation in this Council on the 24th March last. Government has on several occa- 
sions intimated to Sikhs interested in the matter that it is open to any Sikh member 
of the Council to propose the introduction of a private Bill to supersede or amend 
the present Act, and that if the Bill is drafted qn reasonable lines and is likely 
to obtain a substantial amount of support from tbt Hindu Members of this Council, 
Government would give it a favourable consideration. The attitude of Government 
in regard to this matter is unchanged. 

Interpellations oyer, ballot papers were distributed for the election of members 
of the Select Committee to leport on the proposed amendment to Standing Order 73. 

After the ballot papers were collected the President announced that he had 
received B. E. the Governor’s instructions on some members’ request f or more 
time for non-official business. His Excellency regretted he could not give more time 
out said he would give more time at the next session. 

Tlie Preiidenl then declared that the Council stood ad|ouriied sine die. 
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The November Session 19?4 

The FO0BTH ' SESSION of the -Sad Punjab Legislative , Council commeaced on 
Monday, .the lOfch ,HO¥BMBEE, at' 12 noon. .His 'Excellency the ncAV Ooveraorj Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, opened the ' session with a 'lo'iig .speech, in the coarse, of wh.ich he 
..made some remarkable .statements. An unkind convention,” .he frankly said, forbids 
me to-day the .pleasure of debating on the floor of .the . House many .problems awaiting 
discussion,” He expressed unconcealed delight at the rise of the rural party, ‘*The 
extension of the electoral system,” he said, “ has brought into the orbit of politics 
classes whose interests were previously unvoiced, and the free .discussion here of their 
needs and requirements has given a new aspect to the whole of 'the public life in 
the Punjab. There is an insistent demand among them for better education and for 
vocational training, great activity in availing themselves of character-building insti- 
tutions such as co-operation, a new and more intelligent interest in all that concerns 
their economic welfare.” On this plea His Excellency then preached a sermon about 
the comparative unimportance of controversies regarding dyarcliy ami the ni'cessity for 
an immediate constitutional advance, “ I feel ” he said, “ that; wfi in the Punjab' can 
for the moment afford, if not perhaps to ilisregaivl, yet at all trsa-nts to partake 
without undue agitation in the current controversy whether dyaioliy is a delusion 
and the creation of Ministers a mockery. 

After interpellations when about. 50 questions were put and answered, of which 
nearly half were in' the name of Sardar Tara. 'Singh and related to the Sikh 
situation in the province, the Council passed on to Legislative business. 

Election of President. 

The Hon’ble Sir John MAYNABD moved to amend the Standinsr 0.rders so as to 
provide for the procedure to be followed in the election of the President as follows : — 

After Standing Order 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Standing Orders, the 
following Standing Order shall be mserted, namely : — 

4-A,l. The following shall be the procedure in electing anew President of the 
Council : 

2, Every member who wishes to propose a member for election must — 

(a) ascertain previously that the member is willing to serve if elected, arici 

(b) hand to the President, or if there is no President, to the Secretary, a 

notice containing the name of the member he desires to propose signed by himself 
and some other member as seconder. 

3, The President, or if there is no President, the Secretary, shall read out to 

the Council the nam- s of the candidates together with those of their proposers, and 
if only one person has been proposed for election, tho President or Secrelaiy, as 
the case may be, shall submit the name of that person to the Governor for his 
approval. If more than one person has bem proposed, the members shall then 
preceed to vote on the question by ballot, and the names of the peison who 

receives the majority of votes shall be submitted to the Governor for his approval, 

4, On the approval of the Governor being given, the President or Secretary, 
as the case may he, shall declare the person approved to have bnen duly eheifd. 

5, (a) The ballot shall be held in such xnauuer as the I'reBKlent., if tlun-c is 

one, may direct. . . ■ ■ 

"(b) If there is no Preeident, then it shall be liold in Buch manner as the 
Governor may direct, and should there be an equality of votes, the nanies of the 
persons obtaining such equal number of votes shall be submit.ted to the Govcj’nor, 
and any person from among them: approved by the Governor shad be f.htcmed to 
hav^" been duly elected, 

6, If the Governor withholds his approval to any election, a frenh eleciioa 
shall be held in 'accordance, with . the ' procedure herejnb<;forc laid down, proviiM 
that except.:. in the case of .an equality .of votes dealt within clnuse (6), a member 
whose election has not been approved- by the Governor shall not be proposed as a 
candidate -at any subsequent election dining the continuance of that Council 

Bxplanation.^'FoT the purpose ' of this- Standing Order the word “ rresident,” except 
where '.it. fi.rst occurs, -shall include a; .. Deputy President or a Ghalrmau presiding 
in accordance with the provisions of sub-section |2) of Section 72-0. of the Q-overn- 
meat of India Act and Eule 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Rules, 

The leave for moving .'the amendment bsing granted, the House agixwd ta 
refer the draft of the new standing order to a Select Committee, to be electol on 
Friday, the 14th November, 
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Panjab Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

The Hoii’ble Sir John MAYNABD next moved that the Punjab Stamp (Amend- 
ment) Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration . He 
explained the history oi the Bill and said it was designed to evenly distribute the 
burden of new taxation over all interests. The enhanced water rates, he said, were 
to be reduced by 25 iakhs on the supposition that the Council would pass the Bills 
for urban taxation, though the latter would only yield from T to 8 lakhs of 
rupees. The proposed enhancement of stamp duty would not bring in more than 
I to 6 iakhs. The motion was put to vote and carried. 

After a few amendments the Bill was put to the House and passed. 

Tax on Motor Vehicles. 

The Punjab Motor Vehieies Taxation Bill was then taken into consideration 
which, the Finance Member explained, would yield an annual income of 2 to 
5 lakhs of rupets. The clauses of the Bill were under consideration, w^ben the 
Council ad 30 urned. 

On the 12TH NOVEMBER the Motor Yeh ides Bill was passed into law. 

President’s Salary Bill 

Sir John MAYNARD next introduced the Elected President’s Salary Bill, and 
moved that it be taken into consideration, 

Sana PTE02 ED DIN moved an amendment to reduce the proposed salary of the 
President from Rs. S 6 thousand to 24 thousand a year. He referred to the heavy deficit 
in the budget and to tbe new taxes which the Council bad sanctioned as well as 
to the enhancement of the water-rates. He appealed to the Council not to ignore 
the financial position of the Province. The Services in India, he pointed out, w^ere 
the most heavily paid Services in the world. He regretted that the emoluments of 
the Imperial Services were not subject to their vote ; but the mat ter under discussion 
was entirely within their purview and the Council could not vote an exorbitant 
salary to their President. Capt Dhan Ra], Ch. Afzai Huq, Lala Bodh Raj, Ch. 
Dull Chand and a few others supported, while Raja Narindranath, Prof. Buchi Ram, 
Ch. Fazl Ali opposed the motion. The motion was pressed to a division and declared 
lost by 21 votes to 43 ; and the Bill was passed in its original form. 

The Opium Bill. 

The next 28 items on the agenda related to demands for Supplementary grants, 
too consideration of which was postponed to Friday, the 1 4th November, on the 
motion of Sir John Maynard, in orrler to give more time to non -official members to 
study them. 

Ea 3 a NARINDRANATH, thereupon, moved that the Councii be adjourned on the 
ground that they were ail taken by surprise by the motion of Sir John Maynard 
and had not come prepared to discuss the items on the agenda that stood after the 
demands for grants, as there was no likelihood of their beiug reached on that day. 
lala Mohan Lai and Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahani supported the motion for adjourn- 
ment; but the President refused to adjourn the Council at that stage. The Punjab 
Postal Bill and the Opium (Punjab Amendment) Bill were accordingly introduced, 
and referred to t^elcct Committees without any discussion whatever ; only Prof 
Ruchi Earn making a vehement speech against the Government’s opium policy. 

On NOYEMBER ISTH the Council devoted the greater part of its time to the 
consideration of official business. After interpellations, the motions regarding amendment 
of the Standing Orders were made and agreed to. 

On the motion of Raja Narindranath, the Government agreed to give 8 days to 
toe non-official members for examination of the budget after the general discussion 
on it had been concluded, instead of only six days as heretofore. 

Residential Club for Members. 

Lasa MOHAN LAL next moved the following resolution : — That this Council 
lecommeads to the Governor-in-Council that a residential club be provided in Jjaliore 
for tlie use of tlie Punjab Legislative Council.” 

He that Ins object in bringing forward the resolution was to make 

provision foi* affording the non-official members greater opportunities not only for 
social Intercourse with each other but also of greeting each otlier and discussing 
the variouH (iUci<lions* lhat came up before the House. 
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Sir Joha MAYNaKD wanted ifc to be made clear whether the members waated 
a residential or a non-residential ciaE The latter would require an expenditure 
of Es, 200 or 300 per mensem by way of house-rent for the offlcer whose quarters 
would be taken over for the purpose, about ten thousand for structural alterations 
in, the" bmiding and furniture, and from 2 to 3 thousand , as annual recumng 
expenditure. 

After a good deal of discussion Malik Firoz Khan suggested that the resolution 
be accepted and the President requested to appoint a committee to go Into the 
, /details of the scheme. This' suggestion was agreed to and the resolation was adopted. 

Excise Act Amendment. 

E. S. Chaudhri CHHOT0 BAM, Minister for Agriculture, next introduced the 
Punjab Excise {Amendment) Bill, and moved ' that it '.'be ' referred to a Select 
Committee. This led to a long discnssion, which centered round clause (3) of the Bill which 
was as follows; — 

After section 61 of the Punjab Excise Act the following new section shall be 
inserted, ixamely 61 -A. When any of the articles mentioned in clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 61 or any unlawfully manufactured liquor is found in any 
'buildiiig or structure which is in the joint possession of several persons, it shall be 
presumed, unless the contrary is proved, that all such persons who had at the time 
the article was found attained the age of eighteen years were in joint and several 
possession of such article or such unlawfully manufactured liquor,” 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill, the necessity for 
this clause was stated in the following words : — 

“ The opportunity is also taken of introducing a provision which will render 
more certain the law aa to the possession of articles intended for the illegal 
manufacture of spirit, and also for illegally manufactured spirit. Under the law, 
as now interpreted, ifc has been found that the accused person by proving joint 
possession of premises in which the incriminating article was found Ins frequently 
been able to evade punishment--. The effect of the propo^;©! ameadoient will be to 
throw upon a joint possessor of the premises the burden of proving that the 
incriminating article or illegally manufactured spirit is not in his possession,” 

The debate that followed was mainly directed on the proposal to give further 
powers to the executive as against the liberties of the people which was highly 
resented by the non-officials. The Minister himself replying to the debate admitted 
that the wording of clause (3) of the Bill was open to objection and said he quite appre- 
ciated the objections of the members against its enactment. He, therefore, assured 
the House that tlie Select Committee would remove the objectionable features of the 
Bill. ■ 

He gave an iimlertaking that the clause objected to would be deleted in the 
Select Committee, The House agreed to refer the Bill to the Select Coraraifctee as 
proposed. 

The motion to pass tlie Stayc Carriages Bill was next adopted without discussion. 

On the llTH. NO VU3 BEE t. he motion of R. S, Chaudhri Cbhntu Bam to pass the 
Stage Carriages {Punjab Amendment) Bill was taken up. The Bill did not evoke any 
discussion and was passed with Moulvi Mazhar All AzaliaCs amendment, wliich was 
to tli<3 efeefc that the maximum liecnse-fee to be paid during a year must not 
exceed Bs. 10, 

Excessive. .Police. Expenditure. 

Supplementary grants were Mien taken up. Sir John MAYNARD moved that an 
additional sum not exceeding R8.\6,79,759 be granted to the Governor in Oounci! 
to meet the excess expenditure incurred during the year ending the S 1st of March 192B 
.'in respect of .Police. 

The Finaiica Member explained that the excess was due to over -spending 
Rs. 1,20,000 under Travelling Allowance, Rs, 2,00,000 on the purchase of arms and 
ammunition for the pursuit of raiders, and Bs, 1,97,000 on Punitive Police. An 
interesting disclosure made by Government while making this demand was that the 
excess under Special Police was partly due “to the neglect In giving effect to the 
cut made by the Legislative Council 0 ! Rs* 9,900 from whole grant,” The 

reason why the demand was put before the Council so late, explained Sir John 
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Maynard, was that the Public Accounts Committee had not completed its examina- 
tion of the excesBiYC expenditure earlier. 

The grant was voted without any dissenting voice. 

Travelling Allowance. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar SUHBEB SINCE MAJITHIA moved that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 14,250 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the Slat of March 
1925 in respect of Land Bevenue. This demand related to travelling allowance and 
gave rise to a lengthy discussion during which it became known that whereas 
members of Provincial Services drawing less than Bs. 1,000 p. m. as salary were 
given 2nd class travelling, all members, even new recruits of the Imperial Services 
were given by the Government let class travelling. There was strong opposition to 
the demand which was put to the Council and rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

Additional Excise Staff. 

E. S. Chaudhri CHHOTU BAM next moved that an additional sum of Es. 15,360 
and a supplementary sum of Bs. 66,000 in all not exceeding Es. 81,360 be granted 
to the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) to defray the charges that will 

come in course of payment for the year ending the 31st of March 1925 in respect 

of Excise, There was a motion of reduction of this demand by Bs. 12,872 over 
which the Government members talked long to prevent it being put to the vote 
that day as Government then was in a minority, and the House rose while the 
diseusbion was proceeding. 

On the late Mr. Montagu . 

The Council met next on the 17TH NOVEMBER when Baja Narindranath moved 
the following resolution which was passed ail standing. 

This House has heard with extreme regret the sad news of the sudden death 
of the Rt, Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, late Secretary of State for India, the 
originator and propounder of the present scheme of Reforms, whose name will ever 

be remembered by future generations of India with feelings of profound gratitude 

and esteem. The House expresses its sincere sympathy and condolence on his death 
and recommends to the Government to convey to Mrs. Montagu and the family the 
sympathy of the House on the sad and irreparable loss sustained by the family of 
the deceased, this country and the Empire.” 

Raja Narindi'anath next moved that the business of the House be adjourned for 
the day as a mark of respect to the deceased which was done. 

The Punjab Money Lenders’ Registration Bill. 

On the 18TH NOVEMBER, the Council, after a heated debate, agreed that the Punjab 
Money Lenders’ Registration Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 

•'thereon. ' ' 

Mir Maqbool MAHMUB moved that leave be granted to introduce the Punjab 
Money Lenders’ Registration Bill. The object of the Bill, he said, was to protect the 
borrowers from the trickery of money lenders, whom the statute would compel to 
keep accounts in the ioim prescribed by law and furnish a copy thereof to the 
debtor at the latter’s request. The Hindu and Sikh members who w^ere the money 
lenders of the Punjab opposed, while the majority of the Moslem group supported it. 

The motion was put to the Council, and carried by 46 votes to 20, The three 
members of the Government present did not vote, while all the official members 
voted for the motion, 

Mir Maqbool Mahmud next introduced the Bill and moved that it be cncuiatcd 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

As before the Hindu and Sikh members strenuously opposed while the Moslem 
members with the official block supported it. The motion was then carried bv 42 
•votes to 17. 

The Excise Demand, 

The House then resumed discussion on Chaudhri Afzal Haq’s motion, to reduce the 
Bupp.t'xrierjUiry Excise Grant by Bs, 12,872 (additional staff), ■which was under 
eonsKlc'iaijoB when the Council adjourned on the 14th November. 
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Sir Glopal Das considered the demand to be most reasonable, and opposed the 
motion which was then rejected by a majority. 

Chandhri AE'ZAL HAQ next moved \ for the ml notion of the grant, of Rs, 6f>, 000, 
in respect of the item of Es -66,000 (rewards)., The Minister for Agricnltnre agreeing 
to reduce the amount by 16 thousands, the motion was withdrawn by the mover. 
Chaudhri Afml Haq then moved ■ that the total grant', foe reduced hy Re. i, and 
criticised the- excise policy of 'Government a-s not calouiated to put a stop, to , illicit' 
distillation or to reduce the consumption of illicit liquor. 

. The President ruled' that it was not permissible to discuss a question of policy 
during discussion on a supplementary grant. 

The motion was rejected without further- discussion, ,Tiie: grant was then voted 
by the House. 

On the 20TH NOVEMBEE the Council reassembled to ta’ansact non-oS 2 Ci,al; business. 
Corruption in Jails. 

Sardar ' PBATAP SIN-GH moved the foilosving resolution : 

‘‘This Couxicii recommends to the Government that the right, couferrud by 
notiilcation No, 2iS20 of the ibth September 1924 on the iion-ofEcial members of 
the Standing Committee of the Legislative Council for Jails, of visiting four 
specitiecl jails, be extended to ail jails or at least to all jails in which Political, 
Ahaii or Khiiafat prisoners are lodged.” 

Sardar Partap Singh said lie could not understand why the non-of&ciai members 
of the Standing Jails Committee of the Council were prevented from visiting all 
the jails in the province. To con tine their visits to only 4 jails was bound to 
create suspicion. The speaker went on to refer to the illegal practices in the jails 
and the vamous devices resorted to by jail officials to extort money from prisoners. 

He referred to allegations of ill-treatment of prisoners which had reached his 
ears. The food given was not properiy cooked, warm clothing was distributed long 
after the commencement of the winter season, beards of prisoners were forcibly 
shaved, prisoners were spat at on the face, the Sikh prisoners were pulled bj'’ the 
hair, they were made to catch their ears with their .hands which they were made 
to pass under their legs, their bodies were rubbed with rough briefo tintii the 
skin began to bleed, they 'vere given a ducking in dirty water, they ivere pounced 
upon and mercilessly beaten by convict warders and tlie favoured prisoners, and 
similar other heart-rending stories of mal-tieatment of prisoners by corrupt and 
unscrupulous jail officials were prevalent, 

Lala BODH RAJ, supporting the motion, said he had occasion to talk to scores 
of political prisoners on their release from the Multan Jail. Those prisoners bad 
related to the speaker horrible accounts of the atrocities committed inside the jail. 
The Superintendent of the Multan Central Jail had lefuined to admit R. B. 

Prabhu Dayal into the jail, wdio was a non-officiai visitor and did Jiis work in an 
independent spirit. Tn 1926 numerous tyrannical devices were resorted to hy jail 
officials to force Akali prisoners to ■ secure their release by temiering apologies, and. 
he stated that, several such persons ' had told the speaker after tlHrir release tiiat t.bey 
had to be medically treated on -account Of the beating and (lucking to which they had 
been subjected. Bir John Maynard: then, gave 'the usual Govt, view of tJui taatiter.. 

The resolution was put to the Couneii and cariied. 

Water Kates. 

Sardar 0UBBAKBH SINGH moved 

“ This' Council .lecommends^to the Governor in Council to witlidrawXofclfica- 
. t. ions Nos, ■ X, I-R. ,L .to X.8-B.. I.- published in the “ Punjab Gazette, Extraordinary,” 
of October 3, 1024, prescribing with effect from the kharif of 1924, new schecluif 
of occupiers’ rates for the chief . canals in the Punjab and direct, iristeadj the 
collection of akam at the rateS' prevailing before April 1024,” 

He said the Government had committed a constitutional blunder In not consulting 
or informing the House before the water-rates increased. The tamtion of the rural 
population had reached the highest pitch, ■ Kh. Bahadur Ch. Faal Ah', Ch, Nwr 
Din and others supported the motion while Mr, Maya Das oj^ posed it. DiscusBion 

not concluded when the House rose for the day. 
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On the 21ST NOYEMBSR the Council continued the discussion. 

Lala SHAM LAL moved that the words “more especially for the districts of 
Hissar, Karnal andBohtah ’* be inserted. 

He regretted that the cry o! Hindu virsus Moslem interests and rural 
urban interests was always kept in the foreground in all discussions, which was a 
veritable source of weakness to the people and strength to the Grovernment. The 
recent enhancement in water-rates had been the result of the attitude of the rural 
and Muslim members at the time of the passing of the budget. He would oppose 
the motion, if government undertook: to restore the water-rates to their original rates 
as well as to repeal the Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Act and Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act after the deficit in the budget had been made good. If the Government did 
not give that undertaking he would move his amendment to exclude the three dis- 
tricts from the operation of the enhanced rates because very little water was given 
to those districts, and the agricultural conditions there were not favourable. Mr. 
Mahmud supported the amendment. 

On Sir John Maynard pointing out that the acceptance of the amendment as 
it stood would make the resolutioo meaningless, the amendment was amended so as 
to substitute the words “at least” for ‘‘more especially.” 

The amendment was then put to the House and lost by 14 votes to 31. 

Sayed MOHAMM AH HUSSAIN next moved the following amendment :— 

At the end of the resolution the following be inserted:— 

“and if this is not possible in viev? of the financial condition of the province 
and a deBiie for an equitable distribution of the burden of new taxation over the 
urban and rural population, to nevertheless make some substantial reduction in the 
rates of ahiana imposed by the Notification of the 3rd October 1924 and to endeavour 
to secure from the Government of India reduction in our provincial contribution 
such as would admit of a reconsideration of the abiana rates and connected urban 
taxation.” 

This amendment was lost by 21 votes to 37. Discussion then continued on the 
original resolution. Chaudhri Afzal Haq, supporting the motion, strongly criticised 
the attitude of certain rural members in uniformly and blindly supporting the Govern- 
ment on all occasions, and maintained that the enhancement of water-rates was a 
direct result of that attitude. It had been repeatedly asserted by members in the 
House that the zamindars were poorer even than a prisoner in jail, but when the 
time for spending the revenues came those very members were ail for voting the 
Government’s demands in a right royal fashion. The resolution under discussion seemed 
to him to be mere propaganda for the next election. There was no possibility of 
the deficit being wiped out under these circumstances. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER the Council resumed discussion of fcsardar Gurbaksh Singh’s 
resolution. Sii dOHN MAYNARD replied to the debate on behalf of Government. He 
said the Government had given the most earnest consideration to the subject of thii 
wat fir-rates and had examined the possibility of reducing the water-rates with the most 
anxious care. A proof of that was that between April and Octobor they were able 
to make a reduction of one-third in the enhanced rates. That was a large sacrifice 
ot potential revtinue. Proceeding, the speaker dealt with what he described as the 
constitutional argument. For the previous 2 years or more, he said, cunstant 
references had been marie in the Council by the speaker and other non-oflicial 
members as well by certain official members to the probable and impending rise in 
tl\e watcr-ratee. In order to bring the matter prominently before the Blouse, a 
motion was brought forward by Government for. the appointment of a Committee to 
cOBsifier ways and means for increasing the revenue of the province, and it was 
well known that the wmier-rates w'ere likely to foe* raised. It was perfeotiy well- 
known to the members of the House that the ahiaha was going to be raised, and 
it was open to them to move a resolution on the subject. The speaker himself ha<.l 
c.early staled in his budget speech in March last that if the provincial contributiort 
wa«i rernitk'd and the 3 money bills were passed, the necessity of increasing tliC 
Ghana Imd been, under consideration for the previous two years, night be 

averuid. As the pi ovincial contribution had not been reduced, the Government ha<i 
no option but 10 increase tiie water-rates. Proceeding, the Phnance Member referretl 
to toe efforts i.i tsiti Government to get the provincial contribution reduced by a 
substantial aniount^ ajid said that when the reduction had been made, Government 
Intended to reconsider the whole question of; rural and urban taxation including 
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the ii&wm It was not in respect of the deficit in one particular year, but iu 
consequence of the normal recurring deficit, that the decision to increase the aUma 
had been reached. What was more reasonable for a Government to do, wtich had 
to pay more to its Service and for the purchase of materials and for the labour 
it employed, than to charge more for what it sold, especially water which was a 
great asset of the province. It had been suggested that the Government was acting 
in a mean and avaricious manner, and certain members had likened Government: 
to a usurious money-lender. He did not resent that, because that charge only 
indicated that Government had been a careful and efficient trustee of the resources 
of the province. Concluding, the speaker pointed out that they could not sacrifice 
the interests of the province as a whole for the sake of 36 per cent of its population. 

The resolution was then put to the Council and carried without a division; 

Subordinate Iducational Service. 

Prof, BUGHl EAM SAHKI next moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that time-scale of pay be intro- 
duced in the Subordinate Educational Service.” 

He said that the S. E.S. comprised some 1200 teachers. It was divided into 
two sections consisting of equal members. The A. V. section contained a majority of 
graduates who had passed a Professional test. He specially described in some detail 
the substantial improvements in the pay and prospects of the I. E. S. and the P. B. S. 
In the 8. E. S. some improvement had certainly been made in the initial salaries 
of the grades, but in other respects their condition had been materially worsened. 
Before 1920, the maximum of the highest grade was Bs. 100. There were 11 posts 
in the 250 to 400 grade. These were lopped off and transferred to P.E.S, 8 more 
posts were also taken away from the top grade. At present there were only 30 
posts in the 250 grade in place of 45, while the 250—400 grade was altogether 
abolished. As compared with these 30 posts in the top grade, the number of posts in the 
lower grades was very large. Owing to the Provincialisation of new schools, the lot of 
older men was becoming daily worse and worse. The number of men in each grade 
was increasing. Young men in higher salaries but not possessing higher qualifications 
were being put on their heads as the result of Provincialisation, A niimher of 
young men had been imported straight from outside. The path of promotion, 
already hard and difficult, was being more and more blocked. The justice of 
the claim of the 8. B, S. for substantial improvement was greatly strengthened by 
the fact that even in the Education Department, the clerical service, manned mostly 
by undergraduates and without any additional professional qualification such as those 
demanded of S. E. S. men, bad a higher maximum pay. The professional men 
formed a close service and after retirement their scope of employment in private 
service was more limited than that of clerks. 

Mr, E. TYDE MAN congratulated the mover of the resolution on the lucidity and 
clearness with which he had put his case. He said the question was a complicated 
one ; and, because there were men of diverse qualifications in the S. BJ. S., not 
one timc-Bcale but several time-scales would hav«j to be framed. He agree*! to the 
suggestion that the question be referred to the Standing Education Committee. 

E. S. Chaudhri Chhotu Bam agreeing to the suggestion, the resolution was by 
leave withdrawn.. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Shaikh MUHAMMAD SADIQ next moved the following resolution : — 

“ The Council recommends to ^he Government to take all necessary steps to 
make primary education free anii compulsory throughout the I*roviiice within the 
next, five 'years.” 

The very basis of civilisation, said the mover of the resolution, was education ; 
and unless the element of compulsion was introduced, would not be made univarsai. 
They could open 5 thousand new schools with 40 lakhs 0 ! rupees. The speaker 
was prepared to agree to the new taxation to secure that object, but that was not 
necessary, as there were source of revenue which could be tapped. In the first 
place they should get back their salt mines from the Central Government. Secondly, 
it was unjust that the Punjab should be made to grant Crown lands to the soldiers 
who had fought not for the Punjab but for the whole of the Empire. In the 
third place, instead of giving away large areas of land to the soldiers as bribe, those 
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Jands could be sold. Tbe speaker , concluding, made an earnest plea for making 
primary education compulsory without the least possible delay , 

Mr. E. TYDEMAN, Director of Public Instruction, described the progress of 
compulgory primary education in the province of recent years. An Act was passed 
in I9DI, which contained a provision for compulsory primary education. In 1921, 

2 municipalities applied for the introduction of compulsion. In 1923, compulsion 
was introduced in 124 rural areas and in lO municipalities. Since ApriMast com- 
puision had been introduced in 17 municipalities and more than 100 rural areas. 
The Punjab was thus far ahead of any other province in the matter of primary 
education. In the previous 3 years alone, the attendance in primary schools had 
risen by 50 per cent ; and compulsory education was in force in more than 800 areas. 

R. S. Chaudhri OHHOTTJ BaM agreed to the suggestion to refer the question to 
the Iducation Standing Committee with two reservations: firstly that Government 
did not thereby commit itself to the principle of the resolution; and secondly, 
that a representative of the Finance Department be co-opted to assist in examining 
the financial aspect of the matter. 

The Council met for the last time on Tuesday, the 25TH NOVEMBER, at li a. m. 
to dispose of the Governm nt’s demands for additional and supplementary grants. 

The demand for a supplementary sum of Rs. 24,100 in I’espect of Forests 

(Travelling aliowance) was carried by 34 votes to 18. 

Akali Leaders’ Case. 

The Hnn’ble Sir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementary sum not 
exceeding Bs. 1,06,464 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges 
that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 31st March 1925 
in respect of the Administration of Justice. 

Sarclar PE AT A? SINGH moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 74,254 in respect 
•of the item of Rs. 94,254—Payment of Counsel’s fees in the Akali Leaders’ Case 

and for fees of Counsel generally. The motion was put to the House and lost 

by 22 votes to 32. 

Maulvi MAZHAR ALI A2HAR next moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 73,000 
in respect of the item of Bs. 94,254— Payment of Counsel’s fees in the Akali 
Leaders' case and for fees of Counsel generally. 

The motion was put to the House and declared lost. The original demand was 
next put to the Council and carried. 

Jails. 

Sir John MAYNARD next moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 11,360 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charge that wdll come in 
course of payment for the year ending the Slst of March 1925 in respect of Jails 
and Convict Settlements. 

The grant was agreed to without discussion. 

The Babbar Akalis. 

Sir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementaiy sum not exceeding 
Bs. 2,40,391 be gianted to the Governor in Conncilto defray the charges that will come 
in course of: payment for the year ending the Slst March 1925 in re^-pect of police. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HAQ moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 94,671 in 
respfct ot the item of Bs. 94,671 — Continuance of additional police for Doab and 
Bhahpur District. He said the conditions in the Jullundur and Hoshi.arpur Districts 
had vastly improved, so much so that even the Governor had in his recent utter- 
ances congratulated those districts on the restoratifn of law and order. Additional 
police way therefore not required. " 

The motion was however lost. 

The other demands were all passed without discussion, with the exception of 
m of Rs, 25,000 for the establishment of a Government Publicity Bureau. 
This item gave rise to a heated discussion, which lasted for nearly" 3 hours, 
but^ the demand was ultimately carried. Thus the Council went hack on its previous 
decision on this matter on a similar motion, and ' now agreed to the rr-eslabiishment 
of the Bureau. ' , 

The Coondi was then ad}o«rr»fdl sine die, '■ ■ 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

SEPTEMBER S-E S S I O 9 2 4. 

' The AUTUMN SESSION of the United Provinces Legislative CounciT commenced 
oil the 5TH SEPTEMBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Mr. 
Michael Keane, the President, in the chair. 

The business of the day was exclusively official and consisted mainly of the 
introduction of a few 0ovcrnment Bills. The President at the outset referred in 
very touching terms to the demise of Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Hussaim The 
President then announced that His Excellency the Viceroy and Govijrjior-G-eiici’ai 
had given his assent to the United Provinces Stamp Second Amendm-nt Act li of 
1924, the United Provinces District Boards Amendment Act III of 1924. .and the 

Agra Estates Amendment Act IV of 1924, The President also announced .a slight 

change in the constitution of the standing advisory committee of the Legislative 
Council to advise the Government in Municipal and Local Self-Government depart- 
ments. Lieutenant Baja Hukum Tej Pratap Singh, Mr. Jackson, Babu Vikramajit 
Singh and Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, it was announced, formed the panel of 
Chairman of the Council for the year. 

Aman Sabha Activities. 

At question time the HOME MEMBER, in reply to Bahu Sita Ram who wished to 
know about the constitution, aims and objects of Aman Sabhas, reform leagues and 
other cognate organisations during the last four years in the various districts, said 
that they were formed at a time of dangerous unrest; in order to rally public opinion 
to the side of law and order and stable Government and to counteract disruptive 

tendencies. The leagues were self-supporting and their affairs managed by executive 

committees. The danger passed and they had developed social and economic activities 
of value and provided a common line for useful public work. In their I nitial stages 
these were only political In the sense that politics could not be divorced from law 
and order in times of unrest ; now their activities were no longer prominent. 
Government servants were permitted to take part In the meetings and| working of 
these Sahhas. The circumstances of the time justified a departure from the strict 
letter of the rule of practice, of not allowing Government servants to take part 
in any political work. No collections were made through the police. The rules of 
the Sabha permitted payment of contributions at tabsiis. Some contributions were 
paid by court of wards tenants to ziladars to whom receipt books were issued, 

Allahabad Improvement Trust. 

In answer to a scries of questions put by Hai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh about 
the activities of the Allahabad Improvement Trust, the MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
stated that it was a fact that despite protests the Trust proposed to extend a i’oad Btyliid 
Zero Road through mohallas Chak, Shall Chand, Malialani tola, Mirgauj and Painijvriba 
mohalla. The people had no notice of the inspection of the locality by f lie Mlnisiei 
whi*, however, met a number of prominent residents of the locality. Ti-u* soiwmw 
was considered to be necessary and useful for the residents of ihe locality and the 
general public of Allahabad. The cost was estimated at lls, 791,061 and iiiccmie at 
Rs. b2G,()00. A Nagar-Kakbsbini Sabha had been started by persons to he affectai 
by the Trust's schemes to protest against the expenditure of the Trust. A retreiich- 
ment committee, of the Trust was appointed but no formal report had been submitted 
as to the .abolition of a paid. cha|rman. Three members of the committee recommended 
the step while the fourth, the Chairman himself, hail dissented. 

Removal of the P, W, D. Secretariat. 

Pandit Biijiiandan Prasad MISHA asked : Will the Government state if it propoies 
to remove the Public Works Department Secretariat from Allahabafi to fjuekiiow f 
If so, why is this step being taken and what is the estiroatal cost of thiB removal f 

The MINISTER of Agriculture and Industries, in regard to buildings an'l roads 
branch, lald in reply : Yes, in the interests of efficiency and economy, t/lie actual 
move can be effected within the limits of this year's contingent* gmuis aotl it is 
expected that not lesB that Rs. 23,000 will be saved anntiaHy by the ciismge. 
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TheFlNAHCE MEMBEB replied thus about the irrigation branch An office is 
under construction for the Chief Engineer, Sarda Canal at Luchnow and as this is 
a more central place than Allahabad not only for the Sarda Canal but also for 
other canal systems, therefore, it is proposed to move the irrigation branch secre- 
tariat to Lucknow and thus relieve congestion at Allahabad where some offices have 
been housed in hired buddings for want of space in the secretariat. In regard 
to the estimated cost of this removal no answer could be given until Ml details 
had been worked out. 

A string of supplementary questions were then put on the bubject. Nawab 
Muhammad YIJSXJF asked : Will the Hon, Member give an opportunity to discuss 
the desirability or otherwise of the removal of the P. W. D, Secretariat from 
Allahabad to Lucknow ? 

The Finance Member.— 1 am quite willing that there should be a discussion tomorrow 
after the Government business is concluded. 

The President.— In that case I will accept a motion to be made today. 

The President, before the Council adjourned, announced accordingly that Nawab 
Muhammad Yusufs resolutions recommending to the Government that the P. W. U. 
Secretariat, both buildings and irrigation branches, should not be transferred from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, would be taken up for discussion next day. 

Tuudla Rape Case, 

Another important interpellation was in connection with the Tundla Rape Case 
and whipping of Anglo-Indian culprits by a member of their own community put 
by Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra. He wanted to know if Colonel Oidney had 
made any representation to His Excellency the Governor for a special concession. 

The Home Member replied : A representation was received and the prisoners were 
whipped by an ex-military European convict in Naini central jail and no expen- 
diture was incurred. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra,— Is it necessary under the rules that European 
and Anglo-Indian prisoners must be whipped by persons of their own tribes. 

Home Member,— No, 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra.— Why was this special favour shown to this 
prisoner? Was it due to the class to which he belonged or to the offence which 
be committed ? 

Home Member, — If it is treated as a special favour, I am sorry. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra.— I read it as a special favour. Would you 
show the same favour if an Indian asks for it ? 

There was no reply to this question. 

Motion for Adjournment Disallowed, 

Pandit Brijnandan -Prasad Misra.— Mr. President, Sir, 1 have asked your permis- 
sion to move a motion for the adjournment of the Council in order to discuss the 
action of the Government in allowing an Anglo-Indian boy to be whipped by an 
Anglo-Indian. 

The President, however, disallowed the motion. 

U. P, Board of Revenue Amendment Act, 

On the motion of the FINANCE MEMBER the Council agreed to the introduction 
of a Bill further to amend the United Provinces Board of Revenue Amendment 
Act 192^, The hill was taken into consideration and passed, 

Oudb Courts Bill. 

The HOME MEMBEB next introduced the Ouc*h Courts Bill whose primary object 
was to do away with the Oudh Judicial Commissioners Court and create in its stead 
a Chief Court, The people of Oudh had for very long desired to have a Chief 
Court and at last their efforts had been crowned with success. On the repeated 
requests of recognised provincial bodies the local Gevernment had recommended to 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State for the establishment of 
this Chief Court, 

Oudh Estates Amendment Bill. 

The FINANCE MEMBEB next introduced the Oudh Estates Amendment Bill and 
moved that it be referred to a selected committee. The motion was accepted and the 
House rose for the day. 
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On the 6TH SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. MOHAN DAL Sahsem 
Swarajist member, proposed an adjournment with a view to discuss the question 
of repiacement of the diarchicai system of government by unitary system of Govern- 
ment leading to full responsible government in the province. In support of his 
motion Mr. Saksena urged that they were vitally interested in the matter and 
there was hardly any other question of equal urgency or of importance and the 
Council should have an opportunity to express its opinion before any decision was 
taken in the matter by higher authorities. 

The PRESIPBNT ruled the motion out of order and pointed out that, in the first 
place, it could not be considered as a matter of urgency to discuss at that moment 
the constitution of India or any province of India. 

Supplementary Demands and Estimates, 

Government business chiefiy included a few supplementary demands and 
estimates. The Council granted all the demands without reduction. There was a 
lengthy debate on the Excise Minister’s demand for Rs. 15,560 for the award of 
rewards to informers who gave information leading to the detection of smundins 
and illicit distillation. 

Pandit GOVIND BALLABH PANT moved to reduce the demand by Rs. 12,000 and 
emphasised that the system of rewards was not good in principle. Members of the 
public services should be expected to do their duty without any additional bait 
being offered to them. The proper and reasonable method would be to add to their 
salaries if found necessary. Rewards on the contrary would be a sort of temptation 
leading them into the wrong track, and moreover the financial condition k the 
province was not sound. 

The Hon. MINISTER in reply dwelt on the increase of illicit distillation in the 
province which led not only to a loss of revenue but an increase in consumption. 
The cause of temperance also suffered by illicit distillation. Rewards were nob only 
in the interests of Government but also in the interests of temperance. The whole 
amount was not to be spent on excise officials but a lot of it would go to 
informers. 

Babu VIKRAMJIT SINGH criticised that the demand made by the Minister was 
wrong in principle. Most of the informers to whom rewards would be offered 
belonged to an infamous class and most of them had generally several previous 
convictions for excise offences. 

The motion for reduction was lost, 36 voting for and 49 against it. 

Gaur’s Hindi Readers, 

Lala MATHURA PRASAD Mehrotra moved for the omission of the entire demand 
of Rs. 6,957 for the 0. I. D. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant strongly supported the 
motion for omission but in the end it was thrown out and the demand fully 
granted. ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Babu SANGAM LAL, before the demand was finally uranted, wished to raise a 
discussion on the forfeiture of Prof, Ramdas Gaur’s Hindi Readers when the Finance 
Member rose to a point of order. The Deputy President who was in the chair at 
the time ruled that the Issue was out of order in a discussion on supplementciry 
grants. 

The F, W. D. Secretariat, 

Government business having concluded, the Council took up for digeussion tlic 
motion of Nawab Muhammad Yusuf against the proposed removal of the P, W* D. 
Secretariat office from Allahabad to Lucknow, 

Nawab MUHAMMAD YUSuIf then moved that this Council recommends to the 
Government that the Public Works Department Secretariat, Irrigation and Buiidiuga 
and Roads branches, should not be transferred from Allahabad to Lucknow,” 

In moving this resolution, he said, he had not been inspired by any bitterness 
or controversy which took place sometime ago over the ciuestion of the location of 
the Council Chamber at Lucknow. He especially wished to make an appeal to 
that section of the House which felt strongly that the Council Chamber should 
be really located at Lucknow for ever. He hoped the House would 'do justice to 
Allahabad and would not be carried away by any other eonsldemtions. What had. 
happened since the question of transfer arose, a few years back, (during the regime 
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of Sir Harcomt Bmtkr ? At that time feelings ran high over the question of 
Allahabad versus Lucknow, but matters were set at rest by » the vote of the 
Counoil in regard to the Council Chamber and its Jocation at Lucknow; Assurances 
had been given often that nothing would be done to deprive Allahabad of its 
importance, meaning thereby that no important offices would be removed. Aiiahabad 
at ^ the time took a very reasonable attitude and did not carry on any agitation 
over the question. * Yet, we find’ proceeded the speaker, ‘that since then slowly 

and gradually offices have been removed from Aiiahabad to Lucknow and very 

recently a year back the office of the Legal Bemembrancer to Government has 

also benm removed to Lucknow. Now we find that the P, W. D. Secretariat is 
going to be removed to Lucknow, 

Dr. GANLSH FBASAD was the first non-official to lead the opposition to the 
motion. Certain facts, he said, contained in the budget made it quite clear to 
him that the action taken by Government was good. (Hear, hear.) Ihe speaker 
aid not know if Nawab Muhammad Yousuf had studied these facts and figures. 
The Minister had already informed the House the day before that a large sum of 
money could be saved by taking this step. All the important canals were near 
Lucknow and it was but right that the offices which controlled those canals 
fcljould be located in their neighbourhood. 

The ( h'ief Engineer of the Government t pposed the motion on the ground that 
the Secretaries weie obliged to remain where the Council was located. The only 
time that he, as a secretary, could be in Allahabad was when the Council was 

not sitting and when the Governor moved to Allahabad, In consequence the Chief 

Engineer never saw his office except for a very short period of the year. The 
tiaiisfer of the department to Lucknow would mean a saving of Es. 26,000 annually. 
The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

On the 81 H SEl TEMBEB attendance was unusually large owing to the discussion 
m *rthe Lee Bcpoit which was the most important debate of the day. Nawab 

Muhammed Y'usuf’s resolution that the P. W, D. Secretariat should not be removed 
was further discussed and before the Council rose for lunch was put to the vote 
and lost by the overwhelming majority 54 to 36. 

Aman Sabhas, 

Begarding a string of ciuestions on Aman Sabhas, the HOME MEMBER replied 

that they were constituted in 1924 under orders of the Government but had 

since been largeiy de* officialised. Orders issued by the Governor in Council w^ere 
confidentiai. The Sabhas themselves w^ere responsible to the public for the money 
belonging to such organisations and its right use. They existed in all districts 
hut in many their activities had practically ceased. 

Proscribed Literature and Films. 

The Home Member in reply to Thakur Manjit Singh said that 285 books and 
pamphlets, 93 newspapers and magazines, 11 films and one play had been proscribed 
during the last four years. 

The j-ame member desired to know how Mr. Bamdas Gour’s Hindi Eeaders 
were seditious. 

The Home Member answeretl that the Government were not prepared to make any 
fctattment as it was possible that this question might form the subject of an 
application to the Allahabad Higlt Court under section 99 B of the Orimiiial 
Procedure Code. 

in regard to this subject Babu SaKGAMLAL gave notice of two alternative 
motions for the adjournment of the House which were as follows • 

{1} This Council disapproves the policy pursued by the Government in proscribing 
trie text books under Section 96 A of the Criminal Ifi'ocedure Code and recommends 
to the Government to exorcise the power conferred on it under the aforesaid section 
in such a manner as to make no encroachment on the legitimate liberty of writers 
and readers of text books. 

(2) This Council recommends to the Government to withdraw its notification 
fialtd 15 July, 1924, piobcribing Prof, Bamdas Gour’s Hindi Readers. 

Babu Saiigamiai mg*vi it was a matter of grave ' urgent importance in as much as 
these Readers were in danger of being snatched away from young boys and girls 
reading In national, private anti board schoois. Moreover it was hie object to dis- 
mm the Government’s ‘policy in proscribing the books. 
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The President ruled out both motions, on the ground that it was still possible 
that the matter might come up in a Court of Appeal. 


■ , Dr. : SHAirAAT AHMAD Khan offered the 'following personal explanation to the 
Council with the President’s permission: — I rise on a point of persona i explanation. 
During my absence an hon. member in this Counoii made a statement than I hari 
stated before the Reforms Enquiry Committee that corruption was practised in this 
Council I regard it as grossly misleading, because when I Tead an accounr, of my 
evidence in t\xQ Pioneer the Leader 1 promptly wrote to the editors of both and 
contradicted it and my legal advisers advised me to bring proceedings against the 
Associated Press. So I hope that no member of this Council wi:l regard me guilty 
of making reflections upon this august and honourable body. 

President,— The question was raised the other day. In face of fciie dtoiiai now 
made by the hon. member this House will probably be disposed to drop the 
question, I will, therefore, take the sense of the House whether tlie question slioul'd 
be dropped.^ 

The Council agreed to do so. 


On the Lee Report 


Rai Bahadur Ijala SITAE AM moved Tnat this Council recommends" to tiic 
Government to be pleased to represent to the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State: (I) that the assumption on which the recommciidatioiis of the Lee 
Commission are based with regard to the present constitutional reforms is both 
wrong and reactionary, (*3) that the recommeu-lations of tiie Lee Commission regard- 
ing increases in the emoluments of the Aii-India Services would, ii: cax.Tied ouc in 
their entirety, entail an uanecessa*’ily heavy biirdeii on the provincial exGhe'pinq 
(3) that this fresh burden if, and when imposed, wid, impede further the develop- 
ment of the province, (I) that whatever increase is grante:.! to All-India Servic.i-s 
owing to increase in the cost of living is likely to be deiiiindeii by other Services, 
(5) that the pace of Indianization of tiie All- India Services laid down by the Li:.* 
Commission is disappointing, and (6) that pending furtlier constitutional develop- 
ments the recruitment to the All-India Services be suspended forthwith, this stoppage 
of further recruitment being the condition precedent of an increase in the emoia- 
ments of the present members. 

In moving this resolution, Lala Siv-aram wished to knov if the local CTOvcrn- 
ment ha<l consulted the Ministers in regard to tiie reeomm mdations of r-he Le-i 
Commission. His resolution in whatever form it might be adopted migut after ii;. 
prove infructuous and unfruitful. After dealing with the nature of varitjus recom- 
mendations regarding the pace of Indianization in several service's and t-jf.- incieabcs 
of emoluments to ihe present and future recruits aiirl ctuicessious in r.-gaul to 
passage, pension, exchange, overseas allowance, etc., tlie speaker point(j<i out liud; 
the Commission nad completely shut their eyes ro wliat w:«s tjuppiuiing ni th*,.; 
country. The Commission plairrly stated that there was an appro-lwusiou in 
the minds of the bervioes that some future political tiev« 'opaieufs in India /nlg.ht 
affect their caiccrs. It was also said that the cost of Jivliii^ bad gone up, passage 
fares had also inerfased. If the Government had appoiuled tie* Pubic ^Serv'ccs 
fommissiou four or live years ago there would have h'cn no hneb appi'idviudoii a*. 
all. There was actually * no loss oC prospects for the Ai;-ln'ii:i, .‘tsc'vio! meu in, ibtv^ 
provinces even after the inauguration of the jvforms. dlie •'.pca.otr next -.me d a: 
length from '!r, Ramsay MacDonaUl’s book on In liaa adoricht ul ion sU t.v tu* 
inputice fkme to fmliau * exchequer in the rear: or (d' ixcimugs Li.di.j. iuvl n- 
costliest mlministration and as she was poor 'Ai^n.id h*' :eS 0 li,'GA^ exiunas'-s , e . * iTfa.d 
not afford to [ay anything more. This cost y aumiu'd' rado 1 tir* ihevidJM* 
concomittant of a foreign 'Goveinment and of politxa. suixi'-eduu. Tae -vn* 

on to show how the cost of gaieml administrariou in proviaee^ was bigurs: 

though the scale of expenditure per head was the lowest, If the ^uperiOi* Herv.ces w-re 
ro be given increased emoiumenrs, Deputy Collectors and Munsiffs and otljcr Fro- 
vinciai Sorviers would at leass demand a hill ado wane-* ( >.aiightei‘) fur a Lnv 
months in the year. 

Dealing with the question of Indianization he said that nobody coil’d deal wiih 
soJf-rcslTaint in regard to this matter. After explaining how sjvi rai promises aiui 
pledges had been broken, the speaker emphasized that further recruitmem. in KiigiEnd 
should bo stopped. If Indianization was to be. real, tlu qiiciiliurx of th * ;S’"rv 30 tib 
should be decided only along with the question of conitltudonul alvauciq I’lic 
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Services should xiofe look U|>ori India as a laud of regrets or as a laud of expioita- 
tiou, but they should remember what their true mission in India was. (Applause). 

Pandit GOVIHB BALLABH Pant moved to omit the words ‘ in their entirety ’ from 
clause 2 and the words beginning with ‘this stoppage of etc. in clause 6. He 
emphasised that they shouJd cut the coat according to cloth and could not grant 
increases with a generous heart regardless of their limited resources. They only 
claimed to be in their country what the British were in England when they had 
the goal of responsible Government before them. It was an anachronism to maintain 
Services from a foreign agency. 

Dr. GANESH PBASAD in strongly supporting the resolution emphasised that the 
highly paid recruits to Indian Educational Services had absolutely made no contribution 
to the stock of knowledge for the past 15 years, JSo further recruits to this 
department should be brought and as regards the Indian Civil Service there should 
be accelerated Indianisation. Competent specialists might be paid special rates of 
pay but not every man. 

The FINAHCE MEMBER pointed out that this was an issue to be settled by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State and no local Government could 
speak on their behalf. So it was not possible for him to make any statement of 
the policy or express any opinion regarding the subject matter of the discussion. 
He, however, undertook to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Government 
of India, 

Lala SITAEAM in a lengthy speech supported the amendment and said that 
when there was no money it would be quite anomalous to undertake to give increased 
emoluments to the Services. 

Bai Bahadur VIKRAMAJIT SINGH stated that Indians of all shades of political 
opinion had expressed dissatisfaction with the Lee report. The question was not one 
of 10 lakhs alone but one of 60 lakhs because when the Superior Services would 
get increased emoluments they could not in fairness and justice deny the claims of 
Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

Dr, Shafaat AHMAD KHAN said that the Commission took it for granted that 
the prolongation of the Imperial Services in India would be a permanent feature of 
her constitution. He strongly disagreed with this view and criticised the Commis- 
sion’s tardy proposals in regard to Indianisation. Further, the Civil Services should 
completely alter their outlook in the administration and begin to feel that they were 
servants and not masters of the people of this country. If they would agree to 
the Commission’s proposal they would be perpetuating the old spirit and traditions 
of the Civil Services. 

Mr, UPADHYA next spoke in support of the resolution and the mover then briefly 
replied. Amendments were first put and carried. The resolution as amended was then 
carried and the House rose for the day, 

Non-ofdcial Besolutions. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the House met for non-official business. Government 
encountered for the first time in this session a very narrow defeat over a non-official 
resolution, moved by a Swarajist member of the Council, that 20 lakhs per year 
should be set apart from the famine insurance fund for the encouragement of hand 
-spinning and weaving. The B’iuance Member pointed out that the devolution rules 
could not be so interpreted as to allow such expenditure from the famine insurance 
fund, wherapon Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved an amendment to delete the 
woids^ ‘20 lakhs’ and substitute instead the words ‘ a substantial sum thus removing 
the difficttity and making it obligatory on the part of the Government to allot 
something for the promotion of hand-spinning and cottage industries. This amount 
was to be spent by a committee to be appointed, yhe Education Secretary objected 
to the amendment being moved without notice as it insisted on a permanent com- 
mittee. The amendment having been objected to, according to the rules, the original 
resolution had to be put to the House. The resolution was carried by S5 against 
34 and this announcement was received with feelings of excessive jubilation and 
hilarious cheering which lasted for a couple of minutes. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan’s resolution on the Mussalman Waqf Act was next 
carried* 

Pandit Nprak C band’s resolution for the, speedy separation of the executive and 
judicial funct-ions was* being moved when the Council adjourned. 
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At question time the information was elicited that the initial cost to the 
provincial exchequer when the Lee recommendations are put into force would be 
about Es.. 10 lacs. .Dr. S.' Ahmed Khan’s series , of questions. , on ^ ,Mr. Ohintamonfs’ 
evidence before the Eeforms Enquiry Oommittec received only evasive replies and 
.in,, the: end the : Government member- refused to furnish, fuller information., 

Kevival of Cottage Industries 

Non-official resolutions were then taken up. fhe Eesolution was moved 

by Babu MOHaNLAL SAKSEilA as follows : — ' 

“This Coimcil recommends to the Government to set apart annually a sum 
of 20 lakhs of rupecss from the famine insurance fund and devote it towards the 
revival and reorganisation of hand-weaving and such other cottage industries as are 
calculated to serve as a source of relief in time of famine, and further recommends 
to appoint a committee consisting of three nominated members and four elected 
members to frame a scheme for carrying out this proposal from tdie beginning of 
the next linancial year.” 

In moving this resolution Mj‘. Saksena dwelt upon llri famine policy of the 
Government which had completely failed to eradicate the periodic jiiid freciueiit 
visitations of famine for which a provision had to be made every y(*ai* in the pro- 
vincial buiget* This had become a normal practice for long. Fretiuent etihanceinents 
of assessment lai'gely contributed to the constant recurrence of fannnes by adding 
to the poverty and helplessness of the agricultural cultivators. The pjower of resis- 
tance on the part of the people of India had gradually declined day by day and 
year by j^car. The cottage industries which could provide some additional employment 
to the agricultural class had dwindled into insignilicance and nothingness owing to 
negligence. The sources of national wealth should bo increased so that the Govern- 
ment might not exclusively depend upon the agricultural revenue for the majo,!’ 
part of its income. India’s weaitli was being drained to the foreign countries ohiefly 
due to the importation of foreign cloth. In conclusion the speaker made a moving 
appeal that the Government should encourage cottage industries and make famine in 
future impossible. The economic salvation of the United Provinces could only be 
brought about by a revival of the hand-spinning and weaving iaciiistries* 

The Hon. the B’lNANCE MEMBER, replying for the Government, pointed out that from 
the point of view of famine mitigation, the particular industries mentioned were not likely 
to give the best results. Hand-spinning would no doubt survive the competition of mills 
and there were no signs of its ceasing to exist. But at the same time he would venture 
to suggest that the hands of the clock of progress could not be kept back, The? 
efficiency of macbiueiy was greater, its products cheaper and tlm remuneration pro- 
\ided was comparatively greater. Therefore, from the point of view of mitigating 
the effects of famine, they would do better to concentrate on the development of 
industries by machineiy. Hand-spinning and other cottage industries would, of 
«"'ourse, receive eiieoiiragement at the hands of the Minister for Industries. 

The motion ^Yas, however, carried inspite of/Iovcrnnumt oppOBitioxi. 

: Mussalnian Waqf Act. - 

Dr. Shafaat AHMAD KHAN’S resolution ran. — “This Council reconimeiidB 
■i'hc Governmeiit to carry into cUVct the lesolution on the Mus.'Uilman Waqi Ace 
of ]ii2a passed by this Council on February 27, !h21, without further tleiay.” 

■ In a dong speech in siipptirt. .of diis' motion, the mover dealt with tlie ancient 
origin and development of xvaqfs and their .administration. Govei'iiraenlfs policy 
of non-iiiterfeivncc in regard to the administration of these warjfs in India led to 
their mismangement. Dr. Sbafaafc Ahmad Khan criticised the local GoveriiineiittH 
I'.ollcy in not enforcing the pr<|visions of dlie Act. passCil by the ABceniljly in 
regard to the UnHcd Provinces w-lqfs. The Muslim community Inul c]t:nirly usui 
empbaticany exprr-ssed its opinion. The cominiitee appointed by the bical 'iovem- 
rnent to deal with the subject was not compo&ed of ciccted n niibcrs anl tlieii 
majority report v;as only tit to adorn the waste paper baski*!. The whole Alusllm 
community in the United Provinces was now roused over this iiniPcr and Ihcte 
was perfect unanimity among them in regard to its immediate iippiieatimi. 

The Hon, the Xawab of Chhatari made an apologetic defence in behalf oi 
Government after which the motion was carried without a ilivLsion. 

34 
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Separation of FuECtions 

Pandit NANAS OHAND then moved This Council recommends to His Ex- 
cellency tke Governor in Council to request the Government of India on behalf of 
this Council to take steps to expedite the separation of executive and Judicial 
functions in these provinces.” 

As he began to explain the history of this question in the provincial Legislature 
the Council rose for the day. 

Public Gambling Act Amendment Bill, 

On the lOTH SEPTEMBEE, after interpellations were over, Bai Bahadur Lala 
SITARAM introduced a Bill to amend the Public Gambling Act ill of 1867 as 
.amended by the United Provinces Act I of 1917 and Act 5 of 1919 and moved 
that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in a short speech said that the Bill was simple and 
noB-contentious and mainly intended to suppress ‘satta’ gambling offences. 

The Home Member on behalf of the Government accepted the Bill being referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions* 

The House then resumed the consideration of Pandit Nanak C hand’s resolution, 

Mr. Mukandilal moved an amendment that the separation of the two func- 
tions should be immediately effected and dwelt at length upon the evils accruing 
from the present system of the prosecutor sitting in Judgment over the case he 
prosecutes. Nawab Muhammad Yusuf gave his whole-hearted support to the resolution and 
wished to know what steps the local Government had taken to press on the 
attention of the Government of India for a speedy decision on this important 
question. Babu Sitaram urged that the superior services should be made responsible to 
the people of the country before they could hope for any real benelit from this 
reform. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said this matter amply proved the necessity for 
provincial autonomy which could only be possible by the replacement of diarchy 
by a unitary system of Government, 

The HOME MEMBER in bis reply emphasised that the Government had been 
quite in earnest in trying to obtain the sanction of the Government of India. But 
they had no control over the circumstances which led to delay in regard to this 
matter. The local Government had even reminded the Government of India first in 
December and again in March, The position of the Government of India should 
also be considered by tbe Council. Tt was a matter of all-India importance and 
they had got to get the Secretary of State’s sanction on the subject and most 
probably they were awaiting his orders. The local Government were prepared to carry 
out the scheme as soon as they got the sanction and were as anxious as the 
non-official members, and so on. 

The resolution was carried by the Council without a division. 

Jails in U. P. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Muhammad FAZLUR RAHMAN Khan* moved that “ this Coun- 
cil lecommcncls to His Excellency the Governor in Council that be may select at 
an early date at least; one Jail in these provinces to be oj-ganised as far as practicable 
after tbe 'English fashion for the use of the better class of prisoners,” 

The Home Member in opposing this resolution pointed out 'that it was not easily 
workable. The Government was worked on democratic lines and it was not possible 
to make a distinction between the rich and poor prisoners. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra and Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh urged that 
one ideal Jail could not eradicate the evils of j/ll administration. Tbe latter des- 
cribed the Jail administration as a disgrace to civilisation. In the end the mover 
withdrew bis resolution with tbe consent of the Houvse. 

Release of Political Prisoners, 

Babu PAESIDH NARAIN next moved that “this Council recommends to the 
Government to release all political — special division and ordinaij— prisoners that are 
still undergoing sentences of imprisonment in the prisons of the United Provinces, having 
been sentenced for offences under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or under any 
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section of tlie Criminal Procedure Code or the Indian Penal Code for political offences 
including those convicted for offences committed at the Bagesliwar fair iast January.” 

In moving the resolution he criticised the Government for not giving effect 
in toto to the Council’s previous resolution which if accepted would necessitate the 
release of only 60 prisoners. The resolution was strongly supported by Mr. Mohanlal 
Baksena, Mr. Srikrishna Datt Paliwal, Babu Damodardas, Pandit Briimudan Prasad 
Misra^ and' Mr, Nemisaran. 


K,ai Bahadur Laia Sitaram moved an amendment to add at the end of 
the resolution these words : ‘but excluding those found guilty of violence or 
excitement to violence’. In the course of a very short speech he remarked : ‘I give 
my support to this resolution for one reason, that I am welcoming to my fold 
my old Swarajist friends in our method of mendicancyk 

The Home Member opposed the resolution and said that had he been on the 
other side he would not have asked for the exercise of clemency to effect the release 
of a few prisoners. The Government were, however, prepared to examine the cases 
of the Bageshwar fair prisoners. The Council should realise the difficulties of the 
Government, The resolution could not be accepted as a whole but individual cases 
would be considered on their merits. 


The mover briefly replied and the resolution, as amended, was carried by the 
House, the Home Member alone being heard to say ‘ no’. 

Lala BABULAL next moved thad : ‘‘this Council recommends to the Goveriitnent, (1) 
that in future no political ‘ convicted of offences not involving moral 

turpitude or connected with person or destruction of property or iocite- 

ment to such offences be subjedHp .0 hard, harsh or liuniiliatliig treatment or 

labour, (2) that all such prisoners merely treated as detenues, and (3) that the 
necessary changes be made in the Vules for this purposed 

Hafiz Hidayat Husain strong!^ supported the motion. The Home Member 

as usual opposed the resolution mainm on the ground that the recommendations in the 
resolution were not as broad and iifceral as the rales framed by the Government 
for the treatment of special division prisoners who are not, it should be noted, 
political prisoners, \ 

Tije resolution was then put and ciarried without • a division. 

SEPTEMBER llTH was the last ^ay of the autumn session of the Council 
and was wholly devoted to the discuasiom of non-official resolutions. 

Rai Bahadur SHANKAR . BAYAL ^oved that the Bill to amend the Oudh 

Laws Act 1876 be referred to a Select (^^mimittee. 

The Legal Remembrancer to the Governimmt then moved an amend mmt that the 
bill should be circulated for eliciting puk:ic opinion within two months. The 
object of the bill, he said, was to make the \ law of pre-emption iu Oudh clear 
and explicit. The Judicial Commissioner had stated that the hill, if passed in its 
present form, would give rise to consideration due to the difficulty of interpreting it. 

Rai Bahadurs Yikiamajit Bingh and: Sitaram ' strongly supported this view in 
deference to the general wish expressed by the Legal Eomembrancer and others. The 
amendment to circulate the BiU was finally accepted. 


Selling of Girls for Purposes 

Rai Bahadur THaKUE MASHAL SING^ moved tuis Council recomnicncls 

lo the Government to take immediate and effective steps to put a stop to the prevailing 
practice of selling, buying and bringing up minor girls for imznoral purposes m 
these provinces generally and in the district of Naiuital, Alinora aod Garliwa! 
particularly”. 


Charkha Spinning in Govt, Schools. 

Thakur MANJIT SINGBI Ra|hOR next moved That this l ouncil recorninonds to 
His Excellency the Governor acting with bis Ministers to take iminediate .steps to 
introdiice ‘ Charklia’ spinning in, all Government and aided Indian girls’ schools in 
the United Provinces as a compulsory subject up to the middle staiuiard and as an 
optional subject up to the matriculation standard, and to take steps to motiify the 
curriculum of studies accordingly.’ 


The speaker emphasised that , ■ ^ Charkha’ should not be mistaken as a political 
weapon. It was no new mvention emanating from the tertije .brain of Mr. Gandhi 
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Its iiitrodiicbion v\'Ould effect a healthy change in the curriculum of education 
imparted to girls and promote a spirit of self-help, self-sacrifice, simplicity, persever- 
ance and patriotism. 

Pandit Kanak Ghand moved an amendment to delete the words ^ a compul- 
sory subject up to the middle standard* from the original resolutioii. He said that 
‘ Charkha* was an institution traditionally connected with Indian family life and 
it was sure to give manual training to girls. 

The Hon. .■ the. M.iKISTlE of Education replying on behalf of' Government' said 
that he had no political or spiritual antipathy for ‘Charkha/ With regard to 
making it compulsory he would say that every little girl might not like to sit 
and spin like an old woman. It was now necessary to give every facility to 
little girls to attend schools and they should guard against anything which might 
act as a deteri-ant to their going to schools. With regard to making it an optional 
subject, the Minister stated that with regard to middle and high schools the 
curriculum was decided by the Board of Intermediate Education. If they approved 
of making ‘Charkha’ an optional subject, the Government would agree to it. If 
vernacular middle schools aided by District Boards, Municipalities or Government 
wished to introduce ‘ Charkha in their curriculum, the Government would not have 
any objection. If botlies of educationists agreed to it the Government would be 
quite willing to introduce it in model girls* schools if the experiment in vernacular 
middle schools proved successful. With this undertaking, the hon. Minister hoped 
the mover would be satisfied. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Eathore in his reply j|aid he would leave it to the 
House to decide whether the subject should be ^ipulsory or optional. 

The House divided on the amendment: whic’^ »iw <w b * > * fi » i^ The poll ended in 

a tie, 38 voting for the amendment and 38 aflTinst. The Deputy President who 
was in the Chair gave his casting vote in favour of the amendment amidst applause 
from non-ofScial benches and thus it was carried. 

The amended resolution was next passed without any division. 

This closed the autumn session of the Council. 

The December Session 

The U. P. Legislative Council met again on the 15TH DECEMBEE in the Council 
Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Mr. Keane, President, in the Chair. A very 
touching reference was made at the outset to the death of Mr, Edwin Samuel Montagu, 
late Secretary of State for India, by the Hon.,Awab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, The 
Hon. Eai Rajeshwar Bali, Minister of Education, seconded the resolution which was, 
after a few sympathetic speeches, passed unanimously. 

In reply to a string of interesting' questions by Babu Sangam Lai regarding a 
dispute between tbe Blunicipal Board ^^nd the Improvement Trust at Allahabad, the 
Minister of Education stated that tfie Government was aware of the dispute but 
was not prepared to interfere. f 

In reply to another interesting /Question by Mr David, the MIHISTEE of Educa- 
tion stated that Lucknow, Muzai^taagar, Benares, Bailia, Bareilly, Jhansi, Mau^ 
Oral, Allahabad and Oawnpore Boards had passed resolutions against observing the 
Empire Day and for observing .Gandhi Bit-y in schools and institutions under their 
control or in their charge. The Minister of Education took no steps to intervene 
as he would have thereby given undeserved importance to the matter. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

Eai JAGDTSH PRASAD Sahib moved that ‘ this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment that the 15th day of the month of Kartik beiife the day on which the Hindu 
festival of Diwali falls, and the last day of the moilth of Phagun being the day on. 
which the Hindu festival of Holi falls, be declared ks gazetted holidays in addition 
to the holidays given at present on account of these* tvvo festivals.’ 

The mover in the end suggested that instead of two last Saturdays in the year 
Diwali and Holi days might be observed as complete holidays. Govt, expressed 
agreement to this arrangement and promised to consider the suggestion. The resolu- 
tion was carried. 
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Babu BINBESHWAEI PEAS AD moved that ‘this Oouncii recommends to the 
DovemmcBt that the Hindus and Mahomedans convicted in the Donda Mohurram riot 
that took place in the year 1923 be at once released as their release is likely to 
bring about a better understanding between the communities.’ 

The Home Member advised the mover that the safest course for him would be 
to withdraw his resolution and rely on the G-overnment in this matter. The resolu- 
tion was however pressed to a division and carried by 37 against 32. 

Chaudhri BADAN SINGH then moved : ‘this Council recommends to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council that no revision of settlement be undertaken on 
the termination of the record operations that are going on in many districts of the 
province at present.’ 

Pandit Govind Ballahh Pant moved two amendments. Hhe first was for the 
insertion of words ‘or settlement’ between the words ‘record’ and ‘ operations and 
the second was for the addition of words ‘ until the principles of land revenue 
settlement aie finally determined and modified by the Council’ at the end of the 
resolution. 

The Finance Member in reply said that proposals on the subject had been 
sent to the Government of India and he was precluded by the standing orders 
from referring to them. But it was hoped that they would be received in time 
to enable them to introduce a Bill during the next cold weather session. He added 
amidst applause that he would have no objection to the second amendment but he 
could not accept the first one as there were no settlement operations going on but 
only record operations. The resolution as amended was then put and carried. 

Next clay, DECEMBER 16TH, several important interpellations relating to the 
devastating floods in the U. P. were on the paper and the Finance Member laid a detailed 
statement on the table of the house showing the loss of life and property sustained 
by each district in the province and the relief aSorded. He promised to have 
the necessary enquiries made if minor details were omitted. 

The Minister of Industries replied to questions about the steps taken to 
encourage the charkha. In view of the recent intensive political campaign in 
favour of hand-spinning, the use of charkha could not be said to stand in need 
either of further advertisement or encouragement. It would in common with similar 
industrial devices stand or fall by its own inherent merits. The Government would 
be pleased to consider the grant of assistance to inventors possessing insufficient 
capital to develop new types of likely to be of increased utility. 

Educational Administrative Posts. 

The Minister of Education, answering some other questions, said that it was not 
decided by Sir Harcourt Butler acting with his Ministers that of the three high 
educational administrative posts one at least should always be occupied by an 
Indian. It was a fact that when the deputy director of public instruction pro- 
ceeded on leave his place was filled up by an European assistant director. The 
Minister had approved of the arrangement by which all the three posts were now 
occupied by Europeans. 

The House then took up non-official resolutions for discussion. 


Enquiry into Communal Riots 

Babu MOHANLAL SAKSENA moved that ‘ this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a representative committee of this Council with non-ofiiGiai majority 
to inquire into the causes of the recent communal riots in these provinces, to 
examine the conduct of Government officials in connection with them, and to 
suggest measures that should adopted by the ‘ Government to prevent their 
recurrence in future.’ * 


In moving the resolution Mr.l Saksena said that his object was not to institute 
an enquiry as to which of the t|vo communities was responsible for these frequent 
riots. His own impression was that a third party, Government, was interested 
in keeping the tw'o communities apart and this was partly responsible for the per- 
petuation of these differences. Efforts were b'nng made by public-spirited gentlemen 
belonging to all political parties to bring about union of the two communities and 
his object in moving for a representative committee was ordy »to supplement these 
effiorts. The causes of these communal riots were more economic and political than 
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adigions. Dae to want of education there was religious aloofness between Hindus 
and Mahomedans and the little education they had received only made them more 
tnd more selfish instead of inspiring in ewry community an eager desire to serve 
cheir common motherland. Even the few graduates turned out by the universities 
iould not easily secure any employment and this gave rise to a keen com|ctiiion 
m. the services. 

Proceeding the speaker suggested that the proper solution of this trouble lay in 
mutual study and appreciation of the greatness of each other's religion. He was 
for safeguarding the interests of the minority communities but they ought to consi- 
der if communal electorates could bring about rapprochement between Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Cow-killing, playing of music before mosques, ta2ia procefisions, etc., 
were only minor pretexts for the outbreak of communal riots. 

Haliz . HIDAYAT HUSAIH; ' urged that the Government were only ' concerned: with 
the maintenance of peace in the country as also its political uplift in which both 
Hindus and Mahomedans were most vitally interested. The Government being com- 
mitted to religious neutrality should leave matters connected with cow -killing and 
religion to the good sense of the leaders of the country. The proposed committee 
should endeavour to find out as to why relations between the two communities were 
getting worse and worse every day. It should further investigate as to how it was 
that there had been wider and wider cleavage between Hindus and Mahomedans 
since January 1923. 

The FINANCE MEMBEB in opposing the resolution explained that the question 
of causes of riots was ambiguous because they might refer to local incidents in several 
places. The mover referred rather to wider and more permanent causes. According 
to him there was only one cause and that was the policy of the Uoveinraent. The 
Finance membeiv did not take the charges against the Government quite seriously. 
Everyone knew that the real and permanent causes were not the policy of the 
Government but they were far wider, far deeper and far older. Everyone knew wiiat 
these causes were. It was a fact that during the last two years there was growing 
estrangement between the two communities and if the Government asked an average 
Mahometan his explanation, it would not tally with what was given by an average 
Hindu. Could anyone suppose that such differences could be reconciled by the pro- 
posed committee ? Was there any probability of an unanimous report ? There might 
be three reports, one by officials, one, by Hindus, and one by Mahomedan members 
of the committee. It seemed as certain as anything that an enquiry , of this kind 
would be of no practical assistance to the solution of the problem. 

The resolution was then put to the House and was lost, 32 voting for and II 
against. 

Administration of Justice m Kumaun, 

Mr. MUKUNDI LAL next moved : That this Council recommends to Government 
that they take immediate steps to bring the administration of civil justice in 
Kumaun into conformity with that prevailing in the rest of the province so that 
the three districts of Garhwal, Almora and Hainital may be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Allahabad High Court for civil suits and appeals. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Flood Belief Measures. 

Thakur SABHO SINGH moved : — CThat this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to adopt effective and adequate measures in close co-operation with members of 
this Council and other public men in every district for the relief of distress in 
Sood-stricken areas and, among other things, (ti) to remit the land revenue for the 
year in respect to those parts where crops have been damaged, (6) to remit the 
revenue for the remainder of the term of settlement in respect of land rendered 
uncultivable by floods, (<?) to grant loans lib<|:a!ly, {d) to make free grants of 

money for the provision of cattle and grain, hojising and other requirements to 
agriculturists who have been rendered destitute by^ the floods and are not possessed 
of sufficient means of recuperation, and (e) to appoint a Committee of the Council 
to co-ordinate and regulate relief operationsA 

Eai Bahadur Tikramajlt Singh wanted to delete clause (e) and the House agreed 
to the amendment as there was already a central flood relief committee at Allanabad 
under the Chairmanship of the Chief Justice. ■ 

He next moved ‘to'* add the following : ‘*to make arrangements for all districts 
situated on the banks of rivers to keep at least one steam boat or motion boat to 
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help in saviBg the Jives of men on such occasions.'” Discussion was going on when 
the Council rose for the day. 

On the 17TH DECEMBER the Council resumed discussion on the resolution of Thakur 
Sadho Singh. After a good many speeches in support of the motion, the Einauce Member 
detailed the progress that had been made in reconstruction, (Government was doing all 
that was needful and in most places things were being placed in the normal state. 
He agreed with Eai Bahadur Thakur Vikaramajit Singh’s amendment that the conn 
mittee was unnecessary. They were all agreed with the main lines of policy about free 
grants, liberal distribution of iakavif^eQ of interest, remission and suspension of land revenue 
in a liberal manner. The Government were doing everything possible to relieve 
distress and there was every reason to suppose that recovery would be more rapid 
than was at first anticipated. If Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh would not press 
his amendment regarding steam launches which he wouid none the less consider, iie would 
have no difficulty in accepting the resolution, (Cheers). As regards clauses (a) and 
(&) he could not accept them literally. 

The resolution as amended was then carried. 

Motion re. Mr. Darling, 

After interpellations Babu SAlSfGAMLAL raised an important point of order and 
wanted to know what remedy the members of the Council had when they were 
dissatisfied with a ruling given by the President, and specially when a resolution 
was disallowed. They were dissatisfied with the President’s disallowance of the 
resolution regarding Mr. Darling, Collector and District iVlagistrate of Muzaffiirnagar 
who had in his zeal to enrol special constables had insulted and humiliated even 
men like Eai Saheb Jagadish Prasad, a member of the Council, who was made to 
stand in the open for two hours. Babu Sangamlal requested that the President should 
kindly permit the House to discuss* this matter. 

The PRESIDENT explained the terms of the resolution sent by Babu Sangamlal 
%vhich had been disallowed by him. It referred to the comiuct of Mr. Darling in 
some orders he passed in Muzafifarnagar on the local gentry forcing upon them 
humiliations and recruiting them as special constables. Subsequently Pandit Brijnandan 
Prasad Misra tabled a resolution, which «aid that the Government should issue instruc- 
tions condemning certain methods of recruiting special constables and suggesting mor'e 
legitimate methods of such recruitment. He thought toat this resolution was well within 
the rules. But the resolution dealing with onlers passed by Mr. Darling struck him to 
be a matter of purely local importance, and hence his disallowance. 

Eai Bahadur Lala SITAE AM then explained that the resolution of which he had 
given notice left very much latitude to the Government but still his resolution was 
disallowed. How far was the District Magistrate right in calling respectable people 
from their homes and making them stand in front of a large number of citizens of 
the town and a large number of the officers of the district ? 

^ The President declined to establish a convention by which the Council could 
express its opinion when any particular resolution had been disallowed by the Presdent, 

Legislative Business. 

Pandit BEIJNANDAN PRASAD MlSEA made a motion for leave to amend the 
standing orders for the conduct of business and procedure to be followed in the Council, 
The Finance Member objected to all these amendments but Mr. Misra secured solid 
support of more than 20 Swarajist members and as required by the rule on the 
subject, leave was given to him to have his amendments referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of not more than seven members. 

Eai Bahadur Lala SITAEAM then presented the report of the S«,decb Committee 
on the Bill further to amend Public Gambling Act Hi cf 1807 as amended 
by the United Provinces Act I (f 1917 and the United Provinces Act V of 1916. 
The Bill was taken into consideration by the Council and a number of verbal 
amendments moved by the legal Iremembrancer were passed without discussion. The 
Bill as amended was then passed! 

, Oudh Laws Act. 

Eai Bahadur HHANRaB DAYaL next moved, that the Bill to amend the Oudli 
Laws Act of 1876 be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was carried by 35 against 33 in spite of (Government opposition. 
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Suspected Cases of Insanity. 

Tbaliur RAJEIS^DRA SINOH moved That this Oounoii recommends to the 
Government that suspected cases of insanity among Indians be kept under observation 
in hospitals instead of in jails as is the case of Europeans.* 

Government accepted the resolution in a modified form to the effect that all 
cases of Insanity, whether Indian or European, who could pay for their expenses 
should be admitted in hospitals, while cases of paupers, whether Indian or European, 
should he treated in , jails. 

Communal Riots at Lucknow. 

On the 18TH DECEMBER, replying to a series of questions put by Hafiz Hidyat 
Husain regarding communal riots at Lucknow in September last, the Finance Member 
said that the causes were that communal feelings were strained by the events at 
Amethi w^hich culminated in the disturbance there. A short time afterwards attempts 
were made in Lucknow to hold a large combined Ram Dal during Janam- 

ashthami instead of a series of small family processions. These processions were 
carried out with some difficulty under strictly regulated conditions. Finally after 
this there wvas dispute as to the respective times for Hindu and Mahomedan 
evening prayers in Aminabad Park, Attempts were made to settle this amicably but 
failed. An order regulating the times of the Namaz and the Araiy had to be passed 
imder section l44, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Darlings Conduct 

In reply to questions re, Mr. Darling’s conduct the Finance Member gave the 
following answer : The Governor in Council finds that the Magistrate’s action was 
justified by the previous events of September 30, The situation was such that the 
District Magistrate would have failed in his duty if he had not taken measures to 
preserve peace and in this object he was successful. The Governor-in-Gouncil, 
however, considers that the District Magistrate would have acted more wisely had 
he refrained from enrolling a number of prominent gentlemen as special constables 
and disapproves of the manner in which he made enrolment. In these respects the 
Governor-in-Council does not consider that the Magistrate’s action was justified and 
has already conveyed this opinion to him. 

Grant to Benares Hindu University, 

Rai Bahadur Lala SITA RAM moved: — ‘That this Council recommends to the 
Government to make provision in the budget for 1925-26 of Rs. 1,20,000 as grant- 
in-aid to the Hindu University of Benares for the following purposes : (i) Rs. 50,000 
for arts and science studies, (2) Rs. 10,000 for Sanskrit studies, (3) Rs. 60,000 for 
engineering courses, and (4) Bs. 10,000 for Ayurvedic studies.’ 

The Finance Member in opposing the motion emphasised that the Benares 

Hindu University was a central subject and not the concern of the provincial Gov- 

ernment. The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried. The 
Government did not challenge division. 

Oudh Rent Act, 

Lala SITA RAM next moved : — That this Council recommends to His Excellency 
the Governor-in-Council to extend the provisions of sections 36 to 46 and 48 of 
the Oudh Rent Act (Act 22 of 1886) as amended by the Oudh Rent (Amendment) 
Act of 1921, to all areas in clauses one to six mentioned in schedule D of the 

aforesaid Act by issuing a notification in the local official Gazette to the said 

effect in terms of section 157 of the aforesaid Act and if for any valid reason 
they cannot be extended to any of the clauses then to the rest.’ 

The resolution was supported by Thakur Hukfim Singh and stoutly opposed 
by Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, Thakur Mastfil Singh, Baja Jagannath Baksh 
Singh and Mr. Fasihud-din. The Finance Member tn behalf of the Government alsf* 
opposed the resolidion and it was lost by 25 again 49, 

Conferring of Honorary Judicial ^Pow^ers. 

Babu KEMI SARAN moved : — ‘ That this Council recommends to the Government, 

that the system , of ysonferring honorary jadieiai powers on individuals be forth- 
with stopped ; 
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He theE proposed certain methods of recruiting hoEorary magistrates, muasiffs etc. 

Thakur Mashal Singh moved a series of amendments but both the amendments 
and the motion were in the end defeated and lost. 

On the 19TH DE^JB^^BEE, an important account of the Allahabad riotsof October 
was furnished by the Grovt. Non-official resolutions were then takm up of whieh the 
first asking for a committee to investigate the existing conditions of Biussalman Waqfg 
and endowments moved by Hafiss Sidayat Hoasain was withdrawn on the request of 
the Govt, member. 

Lieutenant Raja DURG'A NARAYAN SINGIH then moved: — •'This Coiincil re- 
commends to the Government to communicate to the Secretary of State for India the 
opinion of the Council that the number of representatives of Agra landholders be 
raised from two to six in the Legislative Council. 

There was a strong volume of opinion in support of the motion which was amended 
by Thakur Hanuman Singh to the efiect that the representation of Agra landholders 
should be raised from two to four without affecting the number of other constita- 
encies. Govt, had no objection to the motion, and so it was carried as amended. 

Pandit GOYIND BALLABH PANT moved: — ^*That this Council recommends tO' 
the local Government to restore the rates of grazing fees that were in force in Govt, 
forests and Govt, estates until 1922-23 and to refund the enhanced fees realized last 
year.’ Pandit Brijnandan Prasad moved an amendment for tbe deletion of the words ® and 
to refund’ etc. The resolution with the amendment was carried despite Govt, opposition, 

Babu PRABIDH NARAYAN moved ‘In view of the disastrous and exten- 
sive fioods in these provinces and the consequent loss of revenue and urgent need of 
funds for relief, this Council recommends to the local Government to request the 
Governor-General in Council to remit the provincial contribution for this financial year/ 

Lain Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved for the addition of the following words : 
‘And to reduce it by half at least for next years till normal times come and the 
effects of the fioods are completely effaced.* The resolution as amended was carried. 

Nawab MUHziMMAD YUSUF moved This Council recommends to the Governor 
m Council to convey lO the Govt, of India the opinion of this Council that the 
remission of provincial contribution should be the first charge on any surplus which 
the Govt, of India may have. The resolution was unanimously carried, 

DECEMBER 20TH was the last day of the session and business was purely offiLcial, 
Supplementary demands were made as foliovvs : Rs. 128,700 under Land Revenue^ 
Bs. 132,000 under Forests, Bs. 711,600 for Canal Headworks, Rs. 410,020 under 
Public Works, and some minor demands. They Were ail granted without much 
opposition except that with regard to Forests which evoked considerable discussion 
during which Pt. Hargovind Pant moved for the entire omission of the grant which 
was negatived by 53 against 23 votes. 

Legislative business was then taken up. The FINANCE MEMBER introduced 
a Bill to provide for the salary of the President to be elected by the jLegislative Council. 
In doing so he explained the provisions in the Govt of India Act bearing on the election of 
the President and said that the salary was proposed to be Rs. 3,000 bat it rested on the 
Council to decide the exact amount. The bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

The Hon, the MINISTER of Industries and Agnculture then introduced a Bill to 
provide for the control of the practice of opium-smoking In the United Provinces and 
another motion was passed that it should be referred to a Select Committee. 


An interesting debate was raise! by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh over an 
article in the Leader of Allahabad which adversely criticised the President of the 
Council for disallowing the resolution in re. Mr. Darling, the over-zealous Muzaffarnagar 
Magistrate who insulted and humiliated Rai Saheb Jagadish Prasad and others. 
The remark of the Leader that was complained of was to the effect that in giving 
that ruling the President was nc^ acting, “ as a free agent in the matter,” Whether 
the intlucnoe suggested was of tl ! Govt, or only the usual racial bias that \Yhite 
feels for White in India, the paper did not make any mention. As it was, a 
chorus of praise was raised testil, dug to the impartiality of the President, and in 
the end a motion of Raja Jagan'iath Baksh Singh' disapproving the condact of the 
Editor of the Leader ‘for the uilworthj criticism of the President of the Council* 
was carried without any opposition. ' 

The Council then adjourned to ■ meet again in Jaiiuari| |»32S. 


The Madras Legislative Council. 

AUGUST SESSION 1 924. 

The Madras Legislati’^e Council met on the 18TH AUG-UST in the Council 

■Chambexj MadxaSj the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai presiding. 
Sir Mahomed Habibullah took his seat as the Leader of the House amid cheers. 
His Excellency the Governor in opening the Session made reference to the Irrigation 
>and other Bills that were to be proposed. 

Some mmor Suppiemen^^ demands were made and granted without much 
discussion. The Hon. the LAW MIMBIB then moved : “ That this Council do approve 

of the proposal to construct a reservoir on the river Gauvery at Metur in the 

Coimbatore District with the necessary channels and other works to improve the 
supply to existing irrigation under the river and to provide for new irrigation over 
-an approximate area of S,0 1,000 acres at an estimated cost of Bs, 612 lakhs.” 

The resolution was passed without any dissentient voice. 

Council Secretaries’ Salary 

The Hon, the Baja of PANAGAL next moved that each of the three Council 
Secretaries be paid a salary of Bs. 600 per mensem with effect from 1st July 1924. 
Discussion on this motion remained nnhnished on this day. 

Adjournment Motion. 

Soon after question time Mr. A. S. KBISHNA BAG applied for leave to make a 
motion for the adjournment of the business of the Council for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, to wit, to request the 
•Govt, ff Madras to forward to the Govt, of India the opinion of the Council urging 
the grant of provincial autonomy. Leave having being granted the motion was made 
^fter the day’s business at 4 o’clock. 

The object of the adjournment motion was to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and it was to request the Government to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India the opinion of the Council urging provincial autonomy to the 
Province. 

Mr. Krishna Bow said that a reference had been made to various Provincial 
Governments in connection with the enquiry by the Beforms Enquiry Committee 
regarding the various questions affecting the working of the reforms. It was 
somewhat unfortunate and regrettable that the Government had not thought it fit 
to consult the Council and obtain its opinion before they forwarded their opinion. 

In the course of a loug discussion that followed Govt, members said that they 
had not the time for consulting the Council but Government would however forward 
•a copy of the proceedings to the Govt, of India. 

Mr. SATYAMUETHl in seconding the motion said that the Government did not 
treat the Bouse with the respect due to it on a most important matter on which 
Government members must have their own views. The House was entitled to hear 
the views of Government. Under what rule of public business or law could this 
matter be treated as confidential? 

The Hon. the LAW MEMBEB : There is no gainsaying that individual members 
have their own views on this matter. But members of the Executive Council have 
been called upon in a confidential communication to express their views, and they 
have done so. Their views have been sent to the| Government of India, Until the 
Oovernnenb of India chose to treat their view^s fs not confidential, the Govern- 
ment of Madias w’ere bound to treat them as coi|*idential. 

The Swarajist leader then denounced that in fio other country in the world 
would any member of Govt, in any Parliament ary fChamber take up such an attitude. 
That showed the farcical nature of the reforms, the true nature of which he then 
explained from his standpoint. 

Sir K. YEjsKAlPA BEDDY (ex-Minister for Development) next addressed in 
nupporfe of the motion. As one who had some inkling into the working of the 
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Keforms in its earlier stages, he said, if there was one resolution that could foe 
accepted unanimously in that House, it was the one that was before the House, 

Dyarchy, he said, cannot font be a failure. How on earth would it be possible 
within the same house there could foe divided responsibility. was a Development 
Minister without the forest portfolio. I was Minister for Agriculture without irriga- 
tion. I was Minister for Industries without factories, without boilers and without 
labour^ How on earth is it possible for a Minister of Industries to develop industries 
without the slightest control over labour or factories or electricity ? Take again the 
Public Wotks Department which is a transferred subject. Irrigation and public works 
have got the same staff but irrigation was a reserved subject. Hence the staff was 
half responsible to this House and half somewhere else. Such a system of divided 
responsibility is bound to fail. The only remedy is that there must be complete Pro- 
vincial Autonomy”. 

In detailing bis practical experience he said: — ‘‘It would not be proper for me 
to disclose all that I have experienced in my relations with the Finance Department, 
(Hear, Hear). But many have been the practical diflSculties. Every item of expenditure 
that comes up before any of the transferred department must go to the Pinance 
member. While therefore the reserved half will know certainly of everything in tiae 
transferred half, what transpired in the reserved half it \^as impossible for the 
transferred half to know. Whatever subject might be transferred or might not be 
transferred, the one department that must be transferred if responsible Government 
is to be a real thing and not a sorry spectacle, was the Finance Department,” 

Dewan Bahadur P. KESaVA FILLAl, rising next, supported the motion. After 
a few moments Mr. T. A. Eamalinga Chettiar moved for closure which was carried. 
Mr. Krishna Piao’s motion was next put and carried nem con, the Governmenc 
members not voting. The non-official Europeans were conspicuous by their absence 
during the debate. 

On the 19TH AUGUST Mr. Satyamurti raised the question of the Secretary to the 
Councils’ power to lay on the table certain important documents, to which the 
President stated that papers were laid on the table only under orders cf the 
President and gave reasons for disallowing some questions. The discussion on the Council 
Secretaries’ Salary w^as then resumed. A censure motion having been defeated the 
resolution was passed. 

The Stage Carriages and Hackney Carriage (amendment) Bill which made certain 
alterations in the rates was then passed. The Bill to amend the District Munici- 
palities and Local Boards Acts about the taking of oath of allegiance which must 
be taken by members of the Boards was then introduced and referred to a Select 
Committee. The Bill to amend the Madras Town Planning Act ai. owing transfer 
of town planning schemes from one local aatb rlty to another was also refemed 
to a Select Committee. The Entertainments tax Bill was then introduced. The object 
of the bill was to enable local authorities to tax entertainments. This also after 
some opposition was passed to a Select Committee. 

On the 20TH AUGUST the Law Member introduced a bill for registration of nurses 
and midwives but a motion that the matter be postponed for B months for due 
consideration was accepted by Govt, Mr. S, Venkataobalam Chetty moved for leave 
to introduce a bill to amend the Madras City Municipal Act 1919. The amend- 
ment he proposed referred to the granting of water taps. The motion was passed. 

The Malabar Tenancy Bill. 

Dew'an Bahadur M. KBISHNAN HAIR introduced the Malabar Tenancy Bill 
and moved that it be read in Council. 

There was a long and protracted debate on this matter lasting for B days 
during which a large number of members spoke. Mr. Krishnan Nair made a long 
speech in introducing the bill and !|aid that the main trouble in the Malabar was that 
a handful of rich Jenmies held mil the land as their absolute properly with the 

incidence of impartibility and 1 non-transference. None else can hope in any way 

to have permanent dwelling placji or land in any form. The evil is too great, 
and the remedy for the big ^optilation of Moplahs who had become absolutely 

•subservient was none. He then fraced the history of land tenure in Malabar and 

showed that the Jenmies were not the original owners of the land ; that right 
had cnly accrued during the last half a century or so by^^ tke judgment of toe 
Courts and the policy of the Government, Mr. Gopal Mcnon supported the lesolu- 
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tioii Next day the Law Member on behalf of Government detailed the difficulties 
of the situation and though Government was not directly opposed to the bill they 
wanted somehow to have it shelved. 

The debate was continued on the 21ST AUGUST when Mr. Frabhakaran 
Thampan strongly opposed the bill and refuted the aiguments of the mover item 
by item by (^^uoting history and old records. His case for the Jenmies was that 
they had always been and still arc the most mild) eQ.uitable and forbearing of 

land-lords, and that they are really building up a great middle class and not 
tieing up the land in a few families. A large number of other members supported 
the bill. Mr. Kamchandra Iyer who had 40 years experience as vakil and judge 
in Malabar then made a long speech opposing the bill. For 75 years, he_ said, 

Courts from the lowest to the High Court had upheld the land system in the 

Malabar, and the judges were themselves from the tenant class and knew more of 

the conditions than others. The debate ended on the 22nd when the motion that 
the bill be read in Council was carried by 54 against 6 amidst acclamation. The 
Bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

Adjournment Motion. 

On the 22HI) AUGUST, after question time, Mr. 0. E. EEDDI moved for an 
adjournment of the House to discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance. 
The answer to a question the day before was that the allegations contained in the 
question were treated with incredulous contempt by the Collector of Malabar, Mr. 
Thorne. In answer to a supplementary question, Sir Arthur Knapp also said that 
he too treated the allegations contained in the question with incredulous contempt. 
That raised an important question regarding the privileges of the House, The President 
was asked by a section of the House to say that the term ‘‘contempt” could be 
regarded as Parliamentary and as applicable to questions tabled by the members of 
the House and admitted by the President. 

After some discussion Sir Arthur Knapp said that he did not feel any personal 
aspersions in his remarks. He proceeded to say that nothing would be farther 
from his intentions to transgress limits if the language used was considered unpar- 
liamentary and he would be more cautious in future to avoid any such unparlia- 
raentaxy language. 

The Government and European members supported Mr. Thorne while the majority 
of the non-officials wanted to censure him. The motion of adjournment w^as accordingly 
passed. 

Two non-official resolutions were discussed on this day. One sought a declara- 
tion from Government that depressed classes could use public roads etc., which was 
■passed, and the other wanted the release of Mr, Narayan Menon, the alleged inspner 
of the Mopiah rebellion, from his life-sentence, which Government refused to accept. 

Debate on the Lee Eeport 

On the 23RD \UGUbT the House met to discuss the Lee report. As expected, 
the non-official Indians in a body supported the resolution. 

Blr. T. A, EAMALINGA OHETTIAE moved : “ That this Council recommends 
to the Government that it should convey to the Government of India the opinion 
of the Council that the Lee Commission’s recommendations regarding Public Services 
sliould not be given effect to in this Province.” 

Mr. YEEBIAK in opposing the resolution said that tliere should be a large 
European element in the Services from the point of ‘Adi Dravids’. If all the 
Services w^ere Indianised, all the domestic servants who belonged to the depressed 
classes would be thrown out of employment, their position would become very 
serions and there w'ouid be chaos in the country- Every European officer was 
supporting twmlve families of the depressed classes. | 

The Hon, Mr. GEAHAM said that Government cAiid not express any view on the 
resolution in view of its sweeping nature. He Fudmself would vote against the 
resolution. In spite of that, if the resolution was|4carried he ^YOuld undertake on 
behalf of trie Government to forward a copy of tlfe proceedings to the Government 
of India, : ■ .V::'.' ;■ 

Tlie rosolatioa Mfas,^put to tbe meeting and carried by a large majority. 

The Council then adjourned to meet again in October 1924. 
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The Octobox* Sessioa 1924 , 

Alter an adjournment of nearly two months the Madras LegislatiTe Council 
assembled on the lOTH OCTOBBB. 'Ihe most important measure of this session 
.was the MABRxA.S IBBICATIOH BILL. The, Law Member ashed' leave, to , amend' the 
standing orders to provide the necessary procedure for the forthcoming election 
of the President. He also moved an amendment to provide for motions of adjourn- 
ment being discussed earlier in the day, instead of being commenced as then at 4 
p. m. These were referred to select committees. 

Demands for supplementary grants for 1924-25 were nezfe made. These were : an 
additional sum of Es. 20,000 in connection with the Ticeroy’s visit to the 
Presidency, Es. 5,600 for compilation of the Madras Year Book for 1925, and 
Es. 8,60,000 for a grant to local bodies for additional elementary schools for the 
expansion of primary education. The first was referred to law officers of Eovt. ; the 
second was refused; and the third was granted by the House, 

The Hon.’ Mr C. P. Eamaswami Iyer introduced a Bill providing for the salary of 
the elected President at Es. 2,000, The Bill was passed. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss the report of the Select Committee on 
the IRRIG-ATION BILL. Next day, llTH OCTOBEB, Mr. Satyamurthi at the outset moved 
that the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee in order to minimise the point® 
of difference between the dissentients, who had given notice of above 400 amenciment®. 
He stated that the Select Committee’s report had not been made available to all 
sections of the House in sufficient time for their being able to take effective part in 
the debate. Eventually after a long debate the motion was rejected by a large majority. 
The Law Member moved that further consideration of the Bill he proceeded with 
and this was agreed to and 2 clauses were passed. 

On the 13TH OCTOBER the Council took up the motion of Mr, Prabhakaran 
Thamban to exclude the Malabar District from the operation of the new Irrigation 
law, and after a long debate rejected the motion on the ground that the district 
as a whole could not be excluded. Having regard, however, to the special settlement 

conditions of South Canara and Malabar, it is possible that later on suitable 

amendments may be introduced in the Bill for exemption of these districts from 

the law of water-cess. 

The Council then discussed the chapter on definitions and amended the defini- 
tions. A few other provisions were also discussed and the House adjourned. 

On the 14th OCTOBER, a large number of questions were answered regarding 
the exodus of coolies from the Assam tea gardens. Q-overnment stated that the 

Government of Assam bad taken all possible steps to repatriate labourers to their 
native districts. The Madras Government had satisfied themselves that the coolie® 
were spared needless hardships, and that they would be restored to their homes a® 
early as possible. 

Discussion on the Irrigation Bill on this day first turned to an adjournment 
motion by Mr, Yenkataratnam when some members wanted to have the Bill post- 
poned, After its defeat discussion related to sections dealing with exemption of 
certain water sources, from the definition of ** irrigation works.” The question whether 
water collected on the lands held by registered holders should b© brought within the 
definition was discussed at considerable length. An amendment seeking exemption 
was put to the vote and carried by a majority. 

Another amendment for excluding all navigable rivers from the definition gave 
rise to much discussion. Toe Law Member pointed out that the exclusion would 
deprive the State of its rights over such rivers. The amendment was rejected. 

Non-official resolutiona were taken up in the next two days. 

On the 16TH OCTOBER a very' large number of supplementary questions were asked 
on the Imperial Bank Case, arising worn the answers given by the Government on the iSth. 
Mr. Satyamurthi then moved an Idjournment motion in regard to the action of 
the prosecution in the Imperial Bank Fraud Case, more especially (1) the graundi 
on and circumstances under whicl! the police (the mover had substituted “police” 
for ‘‘Government of Madras” which he had used in his informal notice given to 
the Law Member previously) decided to prosecute the accused in the case ; 
(2) the grounds on and circumstances under which the Gov^nment entrusted the 
prosecution of the case to counsel for the Bank, a private party, in preference to 
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thP liw officers of the Crown, and permitted him to draw remuneration from the 
Banh and Se Government, and (3) the conduct o£ the police in the preparation 
and presentation of the case before the court. _ 

\fter some discussion the Law Member suddenly informed the Hou^ , H * 

1 , 1 ‘7n eomSUcatr a message fiom the Governor, namely that he had decided 
motion the ground that it could not be made without 
^if+vimpnt to the public interest. This announcement took the House by surprise 
member after member rose and protested against the trick played against the 
The Law Member, it transpire^ had heard from Mr. Satyamurthv m an 
talk s-hat he (Mr. Satyamurthi) was going to move the adjournment, and 
informal ta.k -1 governor.^ His Excelleney then wired back disallowing the 

motfon if and when made! After a good deal of angry talk the discussion closed 

as the President had to accept the Governor’s order, _ 

^Ti- K Cbidambara iladar then introdneed his bill to amend the Tutioonn Poro 
T order to allow representation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Trust 3 ^rd Mr. S. Venkatachalam Chetty’a bill to amend the Madras 

Art ^ as trgive more water-supply for the poor and Mr. E I’. 
Tlmm?an’f Tarawad Management Bill were next introduced. Eesolutions were then 

Onm’a Menon moved that Government do provide funds for relief work 
■ *f flLaZted areas After a long debate on this and the following day the reso- 
f nem con with the addition that reclamation worh he taken up 

'^^tbat th:Xvrtn^^^^^^ iBdia be approached for funds. 

m ifiTTT OCTOBEB, the Home Member made a lengthy announcement 
°v Abe rLsSon of fines and release of a number of Moplab prisoners 
regarding ® ement was received with great satisfaction by Moslem members 

Ibe MopHrXeaentetives expressed their hcart-felt gratitude to the Govep- 
ISLlt Mr vSi SN MoplahVmember therefore did not move his resolution 
Sg fte remission of fines imposed on Moplahs. 

districts. •i-nfnrmfli-ion to the House that the scheme for the 

imprt°e“tnd “eyeTo^ment of the harbour at Tuticorin, Cochin, Mangalore, and 
Cooanada ports was in progress. 

i/rmn rifTOPEB the Council discussed the demands lor several supplemon- 
On the 3/TH U f ^as for a sum of Rs. 6,99,800 tor repairs 

tary grants. 7“^- rXnt' floods in the Aroot, Cauvery, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore 
to dsmape caused by the iccent members from the districts concerned asked 

and West Coast divisions ^ proposals and made suggestions 

the Irrigation Member ^ irrigation Member replied and the Council 

lor the cHstribution of ti e funrj^ Eg. j6,000 for 

passed the giant. The . * , monsoon last year in the izagapatam, 

?fpairs of damage caused by the 1.^2,000 for the repair of the 

Gan jam l^j^^l-ant of” nearly Be. 30,000 for the Cauvery Metar project. 

Kistna flood banks, ® „rant of Es. 50,000 for the extension 

A demand was made f - PP ^ ggjjeme for 

of H'®'3t«“\'’®*f*7oor dUrasaries in the next four or five years to carter for the 
opening fthoul o,00U fbrmiiThout the Presidency, and it was to be earned 

needs of the ^ to the expenditure at present incurred on medical 

out without any serious addi tm to t^e 

relief. The idea was to P J ^ tjiem consolidated subsidies to induce 

■employment as part-time > nractice as far as/ possible, in their native districts, 

them to settle f 7“ grTrt abourf 220 dispeBsaries would be opened 

™‘^DiscussC‘was then resumed on the Irrigaticft Bill and 2 more clauses were 

^''on the 18TH OCTHBEB discussion on the 2nd Chapter of the Irrigation Bill was 
taken up and 3 more clauses were passed. 
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Oil the 20TH OOTOBEE BIr. Satyamurthi asked the Law Member for informa bioii 
as to the exact position in the matter of the proposal to increase the number of 
Judges of the Madras High Court, The Law Member replied that the Groveniment 
had to sanction the creation of two posts of temporary Judges from the 20 th October 
till the commencament of the vacation for the midsummer holidays in PJ25. 

The Comicii then passed several deroands for minor supplementary grants. The 
irrigation bill was then taken up and 8 more clauses passed, 


On the 2 1ST OCTOBER questions relating to the exodus of coolies from the Assam 
Tea Estates were again asked. Government said that they had under consideration 
the question of placing on the table all the papers relating to the exodus of these 
coolies. Questioned if Government had taken any action on the adjournment motion 
which was passed against Mr. Thorne, Govt, bluntly replied that they would tsikc 
210 action, 


Q>uesl;ioned on the compulsory elementary educatioiij the Biinister of Education 
replied that a scheme of compulsory elementary eiineairion bad b-o-n introduced in 
i5 Municipalities and that in all but one an education cess luad bffcii iended. Fit 
added tiiat there was no extra cost to the Government on accotiixf of the iutroduc- 
tioii of compulsion. The scheme had attained diil’creiit degiees of Miccess in diSerenl, 
Municipalities, but in no Municipality had it proved (i failiii’e. The G-ovenimest, 
had paid Rs. 1,3154 87 as contribution to these Municipalities under the Eleuiciitary 
Education Acc, equivalent to the levy of the education tax. 


Alter interpellations certain amendments to the standing orders were proposed by 
several of the members, and these v/ere referred to a Select Comm ittee of the House. 

The debate on the Irrigation Bill . was then resumed and three more cdius'./s 
were passed. 


On the 22ND OCTOBEE the . attendance was v^ery thin, members leaving Fn; 
their homes for the Dipavalle There were no questions and only one more claiis^^ 

of the Irrigation Bill was passed. 

Next day, OCTOBER 23 BB 5 the Council adjourned till the 12th November after 
.passing a few more clauses of .the . Irrigation Bill, Further .discussion on ^ this blil 
was deferred to the November sitting. 


.•■Q.Noyember :Sesslom . 

The Council met again on the . 12 TH' NOVEMBER when a large number of clauses 
of the Irrigation bill was passed. - A. minor supplemeutary demand was granted an'i 
some amendments to the Local 'Boards'; Act- of 1920 were diseassed. 

On the 13TII NOVE,MBB.E great - -interest was evinceil in a staterneiit by the 
President regarding the representationbmade to the Press not to I'mbllsh proceedings 
of select committees which are in their nature conlideutial. All the iocil ne\vstfap,n‘s 
h&d in reply agreed not .to publish. ■'.them in. future excfipfe the MADi?AS MAIL 
which refused to accept the, suggestion. Further discussion then took place ou tbve 
Irrigation Bill and some more clauses were passed ou this and the folio wiug tin;/. 

On the 17TH NOVEMBER .: interesting supplementary qiiestious were pur. and 
answered in connection ■ wit-k the assignment of land to the depressed classes in 
Oiiddapah. A condolence resolution on the sudden float h of the late Mr. Montag n 
was passed and then the Irrigation Bill was further discussed. 

On the ISTil NOVEMBER -a ' number 0 ! supplementary questiems relating to the 
right of Adi-Bravidias to enter public streets in accordance with the resolution 
paas-d by ihc Council in a previous session evoked keen discussiou, Mr, VeeriaiTsi 
motion for an adjournment of the. House in conuectlon with the ivceat dhit.ii rbauces 
in Palghat was disallowed by tbe President. A suppleraentaiy grant, of l-R. IjilOjCOJ 
for repairs of trunk roads dam|ged by the floods vvas passed. The Irrigation Bid 
was then further.. disous.sed, I ... A- ' 

On the 19TH NOVEMBER thi Council had a brief sitting. Discussion on the Irriga- 
tion Bill was concluded. The Law Member, moved formally that the Bill be passed 
into law. The Leader of the Opposition opposed the motion and said that he and 
several others had a few more amendments of a formal ccaracter to move before 
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the Bill could be finally passed. He 'wanted, time to discuss these. The Law Membei’ 
Afjreed to the postponement of the third reading till the December session. 

The Council next proceeded with the discussion of a lew non-official resolii* 
fcionSj one of which was moved by Mr. J. A. Saldanha recommending the remission 
of land revenue in South Kanara and Malabar in the case of lands which had 
iuffered from -tht' recent heavy rains. The resolution after a brief. , discussion ■ wai 
.carried, . 

Another reBOlution recommending the restoration of stipends which had been dis- 
continued to certain Carnatic stipendiaries ■' who had taken part in the Khllafafe 
agitation was after, discussion withdrawn. The Council then adjourned till December, 


. December Session* 

On the 3BD DSCEMBEE the Council met after the recess. A large number 
of questions and^supplementary questions were asked and answered. A supplementary 
demand for about Rs. 7 lakhs for the repair of damages by the recent floods 
was passed. Some amendment to standing orders as recommended by the select 
committee was then passed after discussion. 

On the 4TH DECEMBER the House again proceeded with the discussion of the 
Irrigation Bill. The Hon. the Law Member made a statement on the point of order 
raised by him the day before regarding the admissibility of amendments of a subs- 
tantial character. He said there was a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, and he therefore asked for permission not to press his point of order. 
There seemed to be a general desire that this Bill should have all its aspects con- 
sidered. He did not desire to have the discussion curtailed. He reserved to himself 
the right to object to amendments which raised the same questions as had been 
debated upon and disposed of already by the House. It was then agreed to take 
up all the amendments of which notices bad been given, These were discussed till 
a late hour. These being disposed of, the Law Member’s motion that the Bill be 
passed into law was about to be put to the vote when some members said that they 
wanted to speak; on the motion, which affecting as it did a vital measure, should 
not be hurried through at a late hour. Accordingly the matter was postponed till the 
next day when member after member warmly eulogised the Law Member, for having 
throughout displayed a desire to meet the wishes of all sections and interests as 
far as possible. The Bill was then passed into law. 

On the 6TH DECEMBER, the leader of the Opposition moved a resolution to 
draw attention to “an urgent matter of public interest, to wit, the withdrawal by 
the Oovernment of the right of the Municipal Council of Dindigul to elect its 
Chairman.” Speeches strongly denouncing the action of the Government were made 
from the Opposition Benches. Several members spoke defending the Minister’s action, 
and referred to irregularities in the election, the factions dividing the Municipal 
Council, the disorderly conduct of certain members of the Municipal Council and 
personal prejudices which were often brought into play in the proceedings of the 
Council. The motion was ultimately talked out. 

On the fiTH DECEMBER, non-official business was taken up, A resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to suspend the revenue payable on lands adversely 
affected by the floods for a period of 30 years from the current Fasli was after 
two hours’ discussion carried by a large majority. The second resolution recommended 
to the Government that it was necessary in the interests of landholders, as well 
as of labourers, that emigration to Assam should be stopped. This also was carried. 

Tb®: Gonndl was .then ■. prorogued. " , 
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India in Parliament 

During July— December .1924 Parliament ■ was barely" two monfclis- 
ill session for there was a long recess in August— Septemba Fa and on 
October 9th Parliament was dissolved pending .a General Eleofeion ^on 
October 29tk The Labor Cabinet which had barely been ' 10 .moiitbs 
in office , was at last oiisted by the Tory — Liberal combine and at the 
head of' a vast Tory majority Mr. Baldwin returned to Whitehall oil: 
November 4tli, 1924. During this short period that ' Labor was in 
office it not only did nothing towards redeeming the pledges to India 
that it had made in season and out for the last few years, but before’ 
laying down the reigns of power it had actually sanctioned the outrageous 
Bengal Ordinance and acquiesced in the rehabilitation of that barbarous 
Regulation III of 1818 which its leaders have always denouncecL Siich 
has been the sincerity of British politicians 1 It ■ cannot be said that 
the Labor Secretary of State was ignorant of the actual state of 
things in India, for it was well-known that he was in close corres- 
pondenco with many Indian leaders. Further, a memorial submitted by 
some of the Bengal State prisoners had been resting with the Labor 
Secretary ever since July 1924 and Lord Olivier never cared to verify 
the facts mentioned nor to test their accuracy. This memorial is given 
on p. 289. 

The Lords Debate on India. 

The proceedings of Parliament on Ind,ian affairs are given in the 
following pages. The last .great debate on India under the Labor Govt, was 
raised in the House - of ' Lords on July 21, 1924 by Lord " Peel and 
was continued on the 31st (see p. 313). 

Lord Peel, the Tory ex-Secretary;, of -State' for India,, in opening the 
debate asked forthwith for adoption of the Lee, proposals in totot secondly, he 
accused 'the Govt., of leaving alone Mr. Das,- the head - of the party of 
violence in India, and thirdly, that there . - should' be no attempt to - 
modify the Eefotnis Act. 

.. . Lord Olivier in , reply, made. a halting,, poor and almost. , apoIogetiG 

speech. lie first made an ' elaborate apologia on behalf of . the ' Erltisli 
Services ’’ whose 6molum"0nts would'.of - course ; be multiplied with full 
guarantees’ ^ the Indian Assembly’s opinion , Tiotwithstanding. The most' 
ludicrous part of his performance was when he referred to Mr. O. R. Das in 
patronising tones. Said his ' Lordship : . “Mr., Das' appeared to be ono 
of the mail}' Indian -publicists ’ 'wlio. were cooviaced that no advance 
could be made in the attainment of Self-Government except through 
organized force or secret ' -methods; "..aiming at outrage”, and still he 
would not prosecute Mr., -Das.:'- Air.,-. Das’s .policy, the noble Lord assur- 
ed with an air of pedantic superiority, . “was only another example - of ... 
political simplicity”, and so i| “was unnecessary for the British Govera- 
ment to assume an attitude -of high moral condemBation of Mr. Das 
■as-.'-a, -politician”,!'!'!, • , 
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Lord Curzon^s speech was chiefly an attack on the Secretary of 
State with reference to Mr. Das and his party in Bengal. He accused 
Lord Olivier of supporting an appeal to organised force and urged 
the Government to adopt ‘a policy of firmness’. He referred 
to the words used hy the Secretary of State, Lord Olivier, which 
he characterised as ‘very ominous,’ that if the Committee then 
sitting in India should find that there are certain defects in 
the working of the Government of India under the present Act, which 
apparently cannot he remedied by any amendment of rules, or hy any 
amendments of the Act short of an alteration of the constitution, then 
a question %vould arise as to whether any further steps should be taken 
for dealing with the question as to whether any further constitutional 
advance could be contemplated. Lord Curzon thought that Lord Olivier 
was ‘ hanging out a short of signal’ to the advanced Nationalist party 
in India in saying, as he had said in his speech, that it was just 
possible that the result of the Committee’s enquiry might impose on His 
Majesty’s Govt, the duty of coming to such a conclusion as to whether 
some steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional position. 

Lord Harris expressed himself as satisfied that ‘the voices that we 
hear coming from India ’ are not the true voices of India, but are ‘4he 
voices of an imeducated small minority and not the voice of the mass 
of the Indian people.’ The whole agitation was engineered, he assured 
the House, by the Brahmins of the Deccan and the Mahomedans had 
no voice in it. He asked when the Indians had ever shown any 
capacity for real self-government and volunteered the information that for 
centuries of their history there had been only strife and disturbance and 
incapacity to rule themselves. He claimed to be thinking only of the interests 
of the ignorant masses. What we have to do, he said, is resolutely and 
courageously to tell the Indian people that they are incapable of self- 
government and incapable of self-protection either from the outside or 
inside. But the gem of his speech was to follow. We have introduced* 
he said, incautiously and too suddenly a system of Parliamentary 
government to which India was quite unsuited. His remedy was that 
the only thing to do now is to carry on with the system we have 
introduced, ‘resolutely and courageously’ without making any further 
concession. He then referred to an address delivered by Mr. 
Eangachariar, M. L. A., Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly, 
some months ago to the Empire Parliamentary Assembly. He described 
it as an interesting speech delivered in the purest English of which 
he could understand every word. He came away from that meeting 
absolutely hopeless and because the speaker had indicated that he 
believed Indians were capable of self-government from the military as 
well as from the civil point of view. Lord Harris felt that he was 
justified in saying that the mental capacity of those Indians who were 
now supposed to be voicing the opinions of India was very small. 
He tl e^.’efore reiterated his advice to carry out courageously the reforms 
Ve had so incautiously’ introduced. ^ 

Lord Meston stated that the objective of every one interested in 
India was in the fii’st place to advance tile happiness and promote the 
reasonable ^ progress of the Indian peopie; and io the second place to 
retain India withiF the British Empire. He went on to say ‘without 
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cynicisms * that they had very little experience of trade democracy 

in that country and it was a wholly exotic plant in India. England, 
he said, had in spite of this given the principle and promise of 

democracy to India because she believed it was the greatest political 
gift in her power to bestow. He read the Government of India Act 
as saying that there was to be no radical alteration iii the coiistlto^ 
for the first ten years— a reasonable enough precaution, he thought, 
against tinkering with one of the most daring political experimoots in 
modern history. He complained that the constitution had never been worked 
in any pretence of good-will by the vast maiiority of those for whom it was 
designed and by whose help it was intended to work- The great majority 
of Indian leaders, he said, had done nothing but use their influence, directly 
or indirectly to prevent the new constitution from, working. Behind the screen 
of Moderate men ‘ who present us with impossible alternatives to our policy of 
1919,’ said Lord Meston, is that deep and permanent irreooncilabie 
element which has always opposed all progress in India from the days 
of Gautama Buddha down to the present day, and will always do so, 

Lord Sydenham referred to Mr. Montagu’s * disastrous tour ’ through- 
out India against which he had pleaded in vain. He thought the 
Government of India Act had been hustled through Parliainent, It 
wmuld soon be necessary, he said, that wo should decide ^whether we 
intended to govern or to leave India. 

Lord Ampthill followed in much the same strain. He also thought 
that Sve ought to make it clear that so long as we remain in India we 
intend to govern.’ 

Lord Pentland pointed out that both the caste system and the 
Hindu-Moslem problem were known to us before the passing of the 1919 
Act. Diarchy was an experiment never tried elsewhere before. We 
chose, he said, to try it upon India and the responsibility was ours. 
We are bound by what we have done, he ooiitimied, and we must do 
our best loyally to help India on her way towards self-government. 
He felt that we must restore confidence in India by indicating our 
real intention of carrying out the pledges we had given, .He suggested 
that the electorates should be examined to sec whether it was not 
possible to alter them to be more truly I'cpresentative of the opirdon 
of India. He urged an immediate advance on the 1919 Act and asked 
the House to abandon the habit of raking up objections Hvhich were out 
of date and which , were- misrepresented as showing reluctance on our 
part to carry out our pledges. 

Lord Chelmsford replied for the Govenoment. They had been urged 
to take legal steps against Mr, C. E. Das, but the Goverument’s 
position in this matter, he pointed out, was to trust the * man on the spot', 
The Government’s policy, he concluded, was summed up in Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s letter of 6th January, a fortnight before he beoara^ Prime 
Minister. It, was particularly, the first two. paragraphs .. that iie, e.mpha- 
sised and the last part' urging all the best friends of India to "come 
nearer to ns rather than to stand apart from us; to get at our reason 
and our good-will/ There! were no better words, he felt, with which 
to express the policy of His Majesty’s Government at the present time 
with regard to the state of affairs in India. « 
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Soon afi30r tMs debate Parliament was adjourned on August 7tii. 
Wlien the House met again in October the prospect of a General 
Election was in the air, and tie. .Liberals and ConserYatiyes were 
' joining r bands^ fo ' from.', office ■ owing to their pro- 

Eussian 'policy. On October 'Bth : the Labour GoYeimment 'was ■defeated 
by the combined T017— Liberal par and Mr. MacDonald at '-once 
decided, to,;, appeal to .the 'country. , , Parliament ■ was dissolved; on.'. October; 
9th and a ■ General Election was bold on ' October 29th. Mr. MacDonald ^s 
siicoessM . foreign, policy .had given .him'' "a^ false sense of security,; but 
the Labour party suffered terrible .defeats . at- the ■ polls. , The .Liberals 
had merged th6mselve,s . ; into ' th^ Tories., with .the , single - purpose of 
getting rid of Labour . and ' tho' two, together- raised .the... bogey of communism 
against Mr. MacDonaldb..; party. ..'The. result was',, that the, .Tories were 
returned with a huge .majority. : Mr. MaGDonald .resigned: un.' November 
4th and Mr. Baldwin became .again -the. .Premier. : The . Tory Cabinet 
was constituted two days . .after and . 'Lord- Birkenhead . was... aniiGunoed , as- 
the new Tory Secretary ,,, of ..; State ■ for' 'India... 

■ .The, New Parliament. 

The new Parliament, was opened by .'the King' in state on December 9tli. 

^ There . was; of course no reference to India in the King^.s Speech,,;. ..nor any in 
the speeches' of the party leaders in the debate, that followed, only the Labour 
Member ' .Mr. ,. Thurtle'.' . raised a- question. ' regarding -India. . -He asked 
what .the ; Go'vernm'e-nt.' , ;,propos,0d .to , do to ''satisfy the. legitimate aspira*- 
ti'ons of .the : Indian people for self-Government' and ...what. they proposed 
to do with regard to the recent outrage -on'., constitutional '■ .practice in 
India. He referred to the recent arrests in Bengal . under the^Ordinance, 
of' a particularly odious character from - the democratic ; standpoint, 
and under which an Act going back as fa'r.:a-s 1818 " was invoked.' As 
far as his information went, many of those men who had been 'arrested 
under this Ordinance had committed no'-' -kind of crime whatsoever, and 
there appeared to be not the least intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to bring them to trial. Unfortunately people in ' India 
had no Habeas Corpus Act and it was possible for , the Government 
of India to keep these people in confinement' indefinitely without bringing 
them to trial and giving them ordinary elementary justice.,;. . ..b; 

Among the amendments to the addre-ss of which notfe© had 
'been given was one by the well-known Pars! communist M. P. M.r. 
Saklatvala, alleging that His Majesty^s Ministers and representatives 
abroad were pursuing a policy of armed dictation and repression 
against the subject peoples of the -Empire which violated the 
principle of soll-cletormiimtion for them as well as the wholesome 
constitutional principle of the control of the p'eople. over the administrators 
of their State, and declaring that this policy gravely menaced the peace 
of the world, and urging that ^'the policy, of His Majesty’s Ministers 
should be directed towards the immediate.,, '^release of all political 
prisoners in the subject territories of' the' Empire, the withdrawal of 
armies of oociipatioo, the cessation of;"': interference in the interiial 
affairs of these countries and the granting|| to them of lull rights of 
selfdoterminatfoii including the right of separation from the Empire.’’ 

Of course all th^ was a cry in the wilderness I ' 
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The New Tory Premier on India. 

The advent of the Tory Government In Whitehall spells no doubt 
a period of repression and reaction in India. A very early indication 
of this was given by the Premier in the London Guildhall on November 
9th when referring to India Mr. Baldwin said 

^‘There were unmistakable signs in many parts of India that tension 
between Hindus and Moslems was more acute than at any time for 
years past. The Extremists had accepted tactics designed to wreck the 
existing constitution, and in Bengal organisations were at work which 
had necessitated the Viceroy’s issuing an Ordinance. 

'T desire to emphasise these words because the purpose of the 
Ordinance has already been wilfully misrepresented in India. It is not 
directed, nor by its terms can it be employed, against any persons or 
parties who pursue constitutional ends by constitutional means (cheers). 
It is directed solely against certain specified crimes all of which without 
exception are crimes of violence. His Majesty *s Government will support, 
with their full authority, the Government of India in suppressing 
crimes of that nature by whomsoever and upon whatsoever motive 
they are committed (cheers). 

‘'But it would be misleading to dwell only on the diiSiculties of 
the situation. I have no doubt that with steadfastness and insight 
a way can be found to preserve the welfare of the people of India 
and assist their peaceful progress in paths of economic and constitutional 
development which the people of this country desire and have already 
done so much to foster. I cordially invite the co-operatiou in this 
task of all Indians who believe that the destinies of Great Britain and 
India are indissolubly bound together. (Cheers.) 

"One matter which will receive our earliest attention is the relief 
of the anxieties of financial difficulties of the Services in India, but 
for whose loyalty and unswerving service our task would be impossible 
of achievement here. Fortunately, they had the advice of the Lee 
commission and he hoped that Government would be in a position to 
make an announcement at a very early date.” 

This announcement did not take long to come out. On December 
5th and again on December 16th it was aiinounoad in India that most 
of the Lee proposals had been accepted. This has beoen menfcioned ia 
the introduction (see p. 21). 

Then again during the great antrLahor electioneering campaign of 
October, the Tory die-hards raised a bowl that the Labor party was 
going to give too much to India so that that great dependency was 
going to be lost to England I Mr. Baldwin himself during this campaign 
made a great speech at the Queens Hall Conservative demonstration on 
October 15th, and referring to his imperial policy regarding India said: - 

"I must speak first about a part of the Empire which is 
causing us at present, great anxiety,, w., India. : The wu'eckiog tactics 
of the extremists of that country had th© effect of bringing to a 
complete standstill in Beng|l and the Central Provinces the system of 
Government aimed at. under the great Reform Scheme. There is no 
attempt at concealment on the part of the extremists of their intentions 
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to render the present system of Government unworkable. Their claim 
to govern the country is based not on constructive but destructive 
principles and, I fear, they are proving their unfitness to accept the great 
reponsibility which has been entrusted to them. We see India is seething 
with religious conflict between Hindus and Mahomedans, which has exposed 
the futility of that political alliance which was so triumphantly proclaimed 
not long ago by Mr. Gandhi. Were it not for the strong and protecting 
arm of Britain, which was never more urgently needed than it Is today, 
large parts of India might revert to a state of chaos and bitter strife 
from w^hich we had rescued it (Cheers.) I fear that to some extent 
the responsibility of this state of affairs must rest with the nerve-less 
and vacillating policy of the Secretary of State for India in the present 
Government. (Cheers.) 

“ The Labour party, before it came into office, had never, failed to 
proclaim its sympathy with the extremists of India,' who in their turn were 
lost in amazement that the Labour party has not as yet» in familiar parlance, 
‘' delivered the goods In the eyes ot our party the welfare of India 

constitutes one of the greatest and most sacred trusts with which the 
British Government is charged (cheers)- — a trust which embraces the well-being 
of 300 millions of the human race, together with enormous industrial and 
agricultural interests, upon the prosperity and stability of which the 
very life of those millions rests. There can be no concession to any 
unwarrantable agitation and there can be no toleration for the destructive 
methods of the extremists, if the country is to be saved from the 
dangers at present besetting it. A firm and definite policy will alone 
restore order—a policy based on the letter and the spirit of the 
Reforms promised and guaranteed to India, (cheers) — ^that is the policy 
we shall unhesitatingly pursue. 

“We shall do all in our power to promote happier relations, to 
unite the diverse races and creeds in bonds of common interest, and 
try to bring about better and more suitable conditions than those with 
which we are unfortunately faced today. The problem, I know, requires 
courage, sympathy and resource, but I have a certain conviction of 
the splendid loyalty of the vast masses of the people in India (Cheers.) 

I remember their whole-hearted response at the time of the War. 
(Cheers.) I remember the generosity and gallantry of their Princes, the 
lavish subscriptions of their businessmen, and perhaps more than all, the 
devotion of the rank and file of their armies— Mahrattas, Dogras, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, to mention only a few of them, I know 
the problem is soluble. But if we are to do our duty to the people 
of India, we must see to it that we do our duty to those serving us 
there in times of great anxiety and difficulty, those splendid servants, 
the Indian Civil Servants, the Police and the Engineers. (Cheers.) All 
of them have suffered economic hardships and I am determined that 
due regard shall be given to their needs. (Cheers.) That is in every 
country an essential thing, if administrative contentment, efficiency and 
integrity are to preserved. (Ch 0 ers.y' 
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The Bengal State Prisoners* Memorial 
To the Secretary of State for Indiia. 

The following memorial was sent on the 25th July 1924 by 
some State Prisoners detained at the time in Bassein Jail, But ma, 
to the Secretary of State for India, while Labour was in office 

Through 

His Bccellency Thi Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

To 

The Ri. Hon. The Secretary of State for India m Counci L 

BASSEIN JAIL, 2S JULY 1924. 

Yowr Lordship, 

We, the undersigued State Prisoners at present detained in the central prison 
Bassein, Burma, have the honour most respectfirlij to lay before Your Lordship the 
following humble statement regarding our case with the full significaBce thereof, as 
well as some unknown facts relating thereto, for Your Lordship’s favourable considera- 
tion and decision on lines indicated in the body of the statement : — 

We have been kept in jail wdthont trial for the last nine months on the 
initiative of the Government of Bengal under the Bengal Eeguiation III of 1818. 

During these nine months of incarceration, we have not approached any party 
with a representation of our case as the pride of injured innocence stood in the 
way, and if to-day we approach you let us not be misunderstood. It is not persona! 
freedom we beg at your doors. Bather, whac we beg to point out to you is that 
there is no personal freedom in this land, though it is ruled over by a people who 
from tbeir history and tradition are supposed to hold personal liberty to be the most 
sacred thing. How when there is a talk of an examination into India’s case for 
self-rule and the system of Government is proposed to be over-hauled, we feel It 
our duty, especially in view of the indecisive character of your party’d p^olicy 
towards India’s aspirations, to show herein through a somewhat minute analysis 
of our case, what dirty tactics are being followed by your countrymen m this 
land by ruthlessly checking the healthy growth of a nation and systematicaiij 
suppressing any hankering for liberty at this period of history and also how the 
high constitutional principles evolved in the history of your nation have been 
forsaken in the Indian administration. India entertains high hopes now that your 
party is in power and we feel it our duty at this moment to shake 0 i 8 f all our 
pride anu expose the hideous plot in the present administrative policy in the 
country as personally experienced by us and, we hope, this will strengthen your 
hands in pulling dowrn the/- system, w*hich, if allowed to continue, will |>ut England ' 
and your party to the blackest shame before the civilized world in the very near future. 

It was in September— October 1923, that we were arrested. It was a peace- 
time and there was absolutely no special circumstance in the country to justify 
the application of an extraordinary legislation. Authorities also admit there were 
but a few petty outrages of a political nature and if measures like detention 
without trial have to be brought in to meet demands of such moments, then that 
is a very sad commentary on the character of the general administration we have 
got in the country. 

Even up to the present moment, we have been kept completely in the dark 
to why w 8 vrere arrested and detained W'ithout trial. On the day of our arrest we 
were taken before some high police officers and asked what we had to say eyen. 
without being charged with any offence. This was an extraordinary procedure and 
we had no other alternative tha 3 | to say that we would explain all charges broue;ht 
against us in any court of Law, but we were told that we were being incarcerated 
under Bengal Beg. Ill of 1818 and would not be produced J)efore any court, 

37 
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Subse<itiently5 we were shown by some police officers in private chambers some 
charges in the form of secret documents; bo one else was allowed to be present 
there. These charges enlightened us no more as to why we were lodged in jail , 
these being absolutely false, vague, meaningless and not substantiated by facts* 
It will not perhaps be out of place to cite some of the charges here as examples 
and to examine them briefly: — 

(i) The first of the charges against every one of us is (“You were arrested in 

the year— and detained as State Prisoners and released under the Eoyaramnesty 

in the year— ^ 

We cannot imagine how this can constitute a charge against a man. When in 
pursuance of, but long after the Boyal Proclamation, we were released, we were distinctly 
told that our past political history whatever that might have been, could not be 
used in future to prejudice our case and in view of that the present charge, if it 
serves any purpose, serves only to betray with what an amount of disrespect 
His Majesty’s name is used by the Indian administrators and how it is dragged in 
simply to remove all administrative dirt and filth, 

(il) “ You were conspiring with (here certain names of persons known and 
unknown are given) to overthrow the British Government. 

If forming associations for the regeneration and uplift of the ignorant and the 
poor amounts to criminal conspiracy, we plead guilty to the charge and if to awaken 
the latent consciousness of the people about their political rights is considered 
tantamount to an attempt to overthrow the British Government, then this Government 
■deserves to be overthrown and then the wmole of educated India is implicated in 
the crime involved in such an attempt* 

(iii) “You started and maintained * Ashrams’ which were centres of revolutionary 
recruitment.” 

It is difficult to answer charges like this either this way or that. Ashrams 
are public institutions for the regeneration and reconstruction of village life. The 
'dire poverty and ill-health of the land demand institutions like these in thousands 
■all over the land and it is disgraceful that the Government should seek to deprive 
the poor and the helpless villagers of the aid of dnstitutions like these. We 
•enter our emphatic protest against the attempt the Government are making 
to discredit and throttle enteiprises like these when they themselves are doing 
practically nothing on these lines to help the dying masses of Bengal. Further, 
we emphatically deny the misebievous alleged intention that these are centres of 
revolutionary recruitment for which such institutions from their very nature, 
history, position and personnel are unfit. Public institutions of these types invariably 
receive the attention of the Intelligence Department in this country and the 
institutions often invite and are sometimes named by known agents of the depart- 
ment, Thns from the very nature of things, it is absurd that any body with a 
grain of sense in him will make these institutions a ground for secret recruitment 
even if he wished it. Any men having the slightest acquaintance with these 
institutions will admit this, whatever interested parties with their agents paid or 
terrorised might allege. 

(iv) “You were directly or indirectly connected with the collection of Fire Aims.’ 

The language of the charges speaks for itself. This piece of black lie is aimed 

at compromising at least the movements with which we were connected. 

(v) “You were connected with the Indian agents of Bolshevik Manabendra Nath Koy.” 

We are not yet certain if this Manabendra Nath Boy is not the man from the 

moon and we have even less knowledge about his Indian agents. We have always 
differed from the views appearing in the press of this so called Bolshevik. As for 
letters and papers supposed to be coming from this man, if there is really a man 
of that description and if the whole thing is not the creation of some interested 
party as in the case of more serious things related hereafter in course of this 
statement, then we can say so much that this man has not perhaps spared a single 
address he has come across, not even the English Premier’s excepted, and no one 
can be responsible for coming into contact with an accidental addressee of such a 
correspondent, if any of us has ever unconsciously come into such foul touch. This 
Manabendra Nath Boy’s propapnda seems to us tf> be a sort of a canard held up 
before the country, whenever it has suited occasions. 

(vi) “You were p^ivy to the murder of Police officers.” 
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It is amazing that a case of murder or its abetment could not be dealt with 
in a properly constituted court of law, but the fact is that during the period 
intervening between the time of our release in 1920 and arrest for the second time 
in September— October 1923 at least we know of no case of aBsassination of any 
police officer, nor of any such attempt. When charged face to face by one of ns 
even Mr; Bamford, the special Superintendent of Police, l. B. Bengal frankly 
admitted, “ we know you are not connected with any murder plot.” Yet this monstrous 
falsehood was allowed to remain on that scrap of paper on the strength of wnicli 
all authorities. Judicial (not sitting in open courts, of course) and Executive, justidei.l 
our incarceration. 

It is, perhaps, useless to multiply instances but it was beyond our compi'chen- 
Sion or imagination what the authors of these charges could produce to the 
satisfaction of any human being, not to speak of Judges, or responsible heads oi; 
administration to prove charges like these. 

Some of our friends from outside openly questioned the grounds of our incar- 
ceration, immediately after the first instalments of arrests, in the veriiacuiar Weekly, 
the “tSharathi” in its issue of the first week of October 1923; the Government 
took no heed of it. We ourselves challenged the authors of these charges to prove 
them in court; they laughed. The Glovernment announced they would have the 
charges examined by two unnamed Judges ; we asked for permission to put in our 
appearance, that was not granted. We wanted to examine ail evidence and parti- 
culars against ns; had these at least been allowed we could have proved to the 
satisfaction of any man having no interest to support and uphold the action taken 
against us, that the charges were false and libellous. They told some of us that, 
some of our correspondence had been intercepted. Without questioning the ethics of 
such interception of letters in the post office in peace time, we beg to assert, 
whatever correspondence there might have been in the possession of the police, provided 
they were genuine, could not but refer to our activities in connection with the 
Indian National Congress, the Swarajya party and some philanthropic, charitable and 
educational institutions with which, we admit, we were connected. Of course, we do 
not know whether we have been made responsible for the opinions nob shared, or 
some times diecountenanoed by us, expressed in letters ad<lressed to us that might 
have been in some instances received by us or in others intercepted by the police. 
In such cases, it is only honest and honourable that our opinions as expressed in 
all our letters and newspaper articles as well as orally given out, should have been 
produced side by side with these convenient letters from uncertain sourcis. Again 
some very responsible men in the administration declared that they have examined 
our papers personally, but it is unfortunate that the system here puts men at the 
heads of the administration who are not properly acquainted with the language of 
the place of which they are the responsible heads. Consequently, they have no 
other alternative than to rely on the interpretation of ail matters written in the 
vernacular as given by the subordinates, that is the Secret Service men or their 
agents paid or on terms of mutual help Their versions are accepted, even if they 
follow in their act of interpretation their Middle-Buropean predecessors of the 19fch 
century, A present-day man cannot forbear a hearty laugh when he reads about tho 
agents of Motternich interpreting the expression ‘‘Beyond my sphere ” as “ beyom ! 
my bullet” (sphere ball-bullet). Similarly it is now notorious in Bengal that the 
vernacular word “Kaj” (work) in the vocabulary of the Secret Service gets the superb 
meaning “Secret Eevolutionary Work. ” Consequently, any letter which refers to any 
earthly activity may ultimately lodge the writer or the addressee in. a prison cell 
provided, of course, he has had the good fortune at any time to attract the atten- 
tion of the Intelligence Department. It is, perhaps needless, while representiDg these 
matters to yon, to lay any emphasis on the fact that sparing the usual processes 
gone through in a Court of Law is to give the Carte blanche: kO' an irresponsible 
and not over-scrupulous Secret Service to concoct evidence to their convenience and 
perhaps this is not the method calculated to lay the foundations of the Empire on 
a sound basis, f specially now, when the world has witnessed the long ^ struggle 
between the Tsar and his subjects coming to some sort of a conclusion. 

It has been said that the evidence is such that it is not possible to produce 
us on the strength of that before an ordinary Law Court and the nature of the 
evidence does not justify its ■ p^duction dn an open court. Apart from the iesue 
|hat the principle of civilized legislation miltates against such statement, one cannot 
^ccept it after the conspiracy trials at Alipore and Oawnpore. * The only conclusion 
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that one 13 prone to form after these cases is that a iegal process is consi- 
dered to be extremely inconvenient nay, impossible and that the Heg. Ill is a 
ready-made tool in the hands of interested parties. Even if only intercepted letters 
constitute the whole of the evidence against us then also legal action could be 
taken in the Cawnpore Trial. But, instead of that the Government appointed two 
Judges, possibly two miniature McCurdies whom the local authorities mvariably 
display a keen sense-power to nose out on occasions like these. They were to sit 
in camera and examine and sift ail evidence against us. That our presence ^ even 
before this safe Committee was considered undesirable is in itself a sufficient 
exposition of the nature of the evidence and is a frank admission as to the motive 
■of the, action, 

Now having bi’iefiy examined the possible and probable nature of the evidence, 
we shall proceed to show the motive which impelled all the parties concerned to 
adopt this extxa-iudicial measure against us. 

The three parties responsible for our arrest and detention are (I) the India 
Government, (II) the Bengal Government and (III) the Secret Service, it was on 
the suggestion of any one of these parties that we were incarcerated: of course^ 
ultimately all acquiesced in the measure taken. We, having remained unconvinced 
as to any offence on our part justifying detention, have given very serious thought 
to the motive of each of the parties and it is our deliberate opinion that all the 
parties were actuated by very unworthy motives, unworthy at least in the 20th 
century and unworthy of fjny body professing the least faith m the history, 
constitution and law of the British Nation. We shall now lay before you all our 
facts and data to enable you to form your own opinion. We shall take the parties 
one by one. 

(I) The India Government 

During the years 1921-22, the nation-wide organissation called the Indian National 
Congress was marching ahead with its programme of Non-co-operation. When we were 
released in 1920 we found a field where we could best render our services to the 
country. The India Government was watching keenly the march of events and saw 
that during the movement we worked among the common people for their regenera- 
tion and uplift We tried to arouse the political consciousness amongst the masses 
and gaintd popularity with them. The people of the country in general, marshalled 
under the strict discipline and high ethical standard set up by Mahatma Gandhi, 
were developing into a powerful force. When the N-C-0. movement was on the 
wane due to a systematic course of repression, the Government anticipated that 
out o£ its ashes was hound to arise a newer and mightier movement and it would 
not do to stand unbending like the Himalayas in such an eventuality. Its power 
would be irresistible for any reactionary Government and in that case, at least, in 
Bengal, we should be the men who would supply the connecting link between the 
classes and masses, between the thought leaders and the common people and such 
a widely awakened nation would he a potent force worth reckoning even for the 
mightiest oi the Imperialist peoples with all their forces of destruction. The India 
Government could not take such a day as a day of jubilation for Great Britain 
and murdered the spirit of British history and constitution in India and frustrated 
the professed ideal of British administration by the. retrograde step they took. 
Dark dungeons in remote prisons were the places they assigned to the passion 
for freedom -and this neither in the Age of Inquisition nor in the reign of Tamer- 
lane but some years after the world was made safe for Democracy, and even 
after the Labour Government came into being in England the policy of detention 
without trial continued in India. 

(II) The Bengal Government 

During the latter part of the year 1922, Mr. C. B. Das launched a movement 
for the Congress men to capture the Legislatures of the country and almost ah 
oi UR now detained under the Regulation joined his party and helped the work. With 
the popularity we had already gamed amongst the people, w^e hoped we should be 
of great help in the campaign and, Mr. Das too counted on us. From the 
very begdnning, the Bengal Government and the reactionary xlnglo-Indian journals 
were inimical to the powerful popular opposition that was going to manifest itself 
in the legislature against the irresponsible system /! Government prevailing in the 
country. There is further reason to believe that' our arrests were a part of the 
insidious campaign^ that -was launched to. make; Mr. O, E. Das’s council-entry pro- 
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paganda a failure as these arrests preceded immediately the electlous and succeeded 
immediately the Belhi special session of the Indian Hational Gongress which after 
a prolonged struggle between the Pro-Council and Anti-Oonncil parties adopted a 
resolution permitting Congressmen to contest seats in the legislative bodies. Imme- 
diately we were taken to custody, The victims carefully selected, only those of 
Mr. Das’s party who had some time or other been imprisoned in connection with 
any alleged revolutionary activity, being chosen for detention. It would be very 
easy to give these persons a bad name and a colouring to the action very dijSEerent 
from its motive. By this manouvre the Bengal Government sought to stifle what 
may properly be called *‘His Majesty ^s Opposition in India” and withall to 
check the growth of party Government on the model of the Bnglish constitution. 
Moreover, it is too late in the day to take much pains to prove that to seek to 
deprive a people of its right of propaganda and organisation is anti-democratic and 
had we not been removed and the workers for the political regeneration of the 
country thus terrorised then, the country could have given quite a different verdict 
on the system of Government. But the local authorities wished the tutelage a long 
lease of life and they wanted the demand for freedom, instead of manifesting itself 
before the men of the civilized world through the legislatures, to find its shelter 
either in prison ceils or in the dark corners of the country where it would be 
easier to hound it out and scourge it unblushingly before the advanced opinion of 
the contemporary world. 

The last remark is only a prelude to what we are going to describe about 
the most diabolical methods of the Indian Secret Service which has created and 
supplied the materials for the other parties to work upon, 

(III) The Secret Service 

As this is the most interesting part in the whole episode, we beg to draw 
your attention to this somewhat lengthy history. Admitting there was a political 
motive behind the acts of violence committed in Bengal before and after our arrest 
we are in a position to disclose something in connection with these cases, which, bad 
we been given the opportunity to lay it before the public or before an open court, 
would have shown the real forces behind and would have staggered humanity and 
would make the whole British people to hang their heads in shame. It would have 
demonstrated to the world at large how the English are keeping another unwilling 
nation in subjugation and what immoral and heinous forces have been let loose 
for the purpose. 

We must state the facts as they are. We do not deny, rather we are proud to 
declare that there is a wide-spread and deep-rooted demand for liberty and the 
thirst for liberty is very great amongst the youth of the land. They would sacrifice 
anything for freedom and would rise on the scaffold smiling. Again it is not their 
fault that they have studied more of the history of England, America, France, 
Italy and Eussia than that of their own country and they have learned and have 
been led to believe from the reactionary attitude of the authorities and the policy of 
ruthless and persistent repression of any and every method of demand for liberty 
that liberty can not come without bloodshed. Ill-timed and ill-conceived utterances 
of the most responsible in the administration, who could say Swaraj (self-rule) could 
come only by two means, either as a gift or by the sword, contributed no less to 
the formation of such conviction, especially when of the bestowal of that gift not 
even the slightest gesture was shown. 

When we were released fiom Jail in 1920 w® began to meet dally these yonng 
men in large numbers. As we had been shut up in Jail on the alleged ground that 
we had been revolutionaries, such young men swarmed round us, but we were always 
trying to infuse in them a newer and broader outlook and we advised them to work 
for the uplift and education of the poor and ignorant masses which constitute such 
an overwhelming majority of our people. In the meantime, Mahatma Gandhi’s move- 
ment came in. Taking advantage of this situation, we succeeded to a very great 
extent in calming down many of these impatient idealistic young men %vho came into 
touch with U3. But ail these time we were watching another opposite current 
running from quite an unexpected quarter, A body was formed in Calcutta called 
the Citizen Protection League consisting of some vreli-known loyalists and financed by 
some of these as well as some Amglo-Iadian merchants. We were surprised, later on, 
when we came to know personally that this body had some touch with the Bengal 
Secretariat. This League carried on vigorous propaganda against the N. C. 0. move- 
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ment and flooded the country with anonymous pamphlets disparaging the movement, 
particularly its pacifist aspect. We ha^e personally known young men catching the 
tone of mockery from these pamphlets about the Mahatma’s doctrine of non-violence. 
Some prominent members of this body, later on, formed the Constitutionalist Party 

and left no stone unturned in making Mr, C, B* Bas’s council-entry programme a 
failure. A secret document circulated amongst the members of this body but subse- 
quently leaking out in the press during the latter part of December 1922 shows 

clearly that they entered into a compact with some very high officials of the Local 
Oovernment to frustrate Mr. Das’s proiect. 

We do not know if the Citizen Protection League found many workers and if 
it could carry on any practical work apart from the influential propaganda it 
carried on. But we shall now speak of a still more dangerous and active 

• agency. 

After our release, when we first pined the Indian National Congress and’ the 
N. C, 0 movement we found mixing freely with the young men of the country, 
amongst others, a certain person whose name we are ready to disclose in case of a 
proper and impartial enquiry into this most serious affair. We have knowledge 
that while previously locked up in Jail as State Prisoner this man along with some 
others of his ilk was in touch with and helping the Secret Service even from Jail, 
While the non-violent N, 0. 0. movement was at its full swing, he was trying to 
incite young men to form a party of violence. He tried to persuade even some of 
us to take up the leadership of such a party as against the party of Non-violent 
N. C. 0. which according to his preachings was doing immense harm to the country. 
Failing to instigate persons who knew something of men and things, be began to 
•characterise those persons as having turned moderate and we know that with an 
amount of oratory and supported and financed by dark powers from behind he 
succeeded in getting together a batch of young men. We have very strong reasons to believe 
that whatever political violence has been committed in Bengal after the N. C. O. 
movement is the activity of this group consisting of the innocent dupes of this 
agent provocateur and was incited and engineered by bim. As soon as we suspected 
that the acts of violence committed prior to our incarceration might he political, we 
tried by our written as well as oral propaganda and moral pressure to alienate young 
men from the mischievous activities of this group, but very soon our restraining 
influence was removed, we were thrown into prison and a free hand given to the 
’powers of evil and these inspired outrages continued unabated resulting in lamentable 
loss of life and property and causing infinite harm to the national cause. 

This agent provocateur has been systematicaily screened from public eye, and 
unobserved this creature of the Secret Service has been made to do whateve-’ his 
masters have been wanting of him. His name once leaked out in an identification 
parade in connection with the Alipore Conspiracy Case and it came out in the court 
that his name had been penned through and that of an accused put instead. For 
•obvious reasons, this point was not pressed by the counsel for the Defence, 

The subsequent havoc brought about in the political life of Bengal by forces 
thus created is now notorious. Whoever has his eyes open could see that the whole 
thing was so manipulated as to suit the occasions and jeopardise the national 
interest at every stage. The events and their sequences were apparently too dramatic 
to be genuine : — 

(i) The abnormally superfluous body of Secret Service men w’anted to justify 
their existence before the Betrenchment Committee which was then in operation, as 
well as before public opinion which was dead sick of the intolerably expensive 
system of Government obtaining here over a mass of half-fed, ill-clad, ignorant, 
unhealthy and dying people. The people were determined to mend or end the system 
and this spirit was going to exert its influence through the legislative bodies. Not merely to 
utilise the legislatures but every legitimate weapon in the armoury of the nation 
for the attainment of freedom was the motto at this moment of the major portion 
of politically -minded Bengal. Actuated with this motive, the Swarajya party under 
Mr. 0, B. Das showed its unflinching determination first to get into the Councils. 
'While this momentous issue kept all workers for Freedom pie-occupied some out- 
rages were committed, a number of persons were arrested and put on trial under 
the Conspiracy sections. The case is now known as the Alipore Conspiracy Case, 
Whoever followed up the events to the last observed the forces behind these 
events knew that this case w^as not altogether innocent of any motive affecting the 
Swarajya Party’s propaganda. 
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(ii) The Delhi Congress permitted the Congress men to enter the legislative 
bodies. The elections were at hand j that was the time when the sensational evi- 
dences and confessions in the Alipore Conspiracy Trial were being daily published in 
the papers and the moment was chosen to arrest ns, persons on whom devolved 
practically the main part of the S-warajya Party’s election campaign, and amongst 
whom were the editor of one and proprietor-Manager of another vernacnlar journal, 
supporting the Council-entry programme from the very beginning and the Manager 
of the then proposed ‘‘Forward” of Mr, C, B. Das, as well as the Secretary and 
the two following Assistant Secretaries in charge of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee consisting at that moment of an overwhelming pro council majority ; the 
arrests also included other workers in charge of districts in the election work. A 
more psychological moment could not be selected for arresting men who had been 
previously accused of revolutionary conspiracy. The manouvre was contrived to 
deceive the ignorant public into the belief that we were arrested in coanection with 
revolutionary activities and murder plots. In connection with our arrest, much has 
been made of the ill-fated Alipore Trial in the Press, in .the Legislatures as well 
as in an informal meeting between the members of the Local Groreriiment and the 
Press representatives; this last being designed only to cajole the unwary public into 
silence in case of the premeditated measure being put into action. But the trial, 
after supplying the authorities such an important handle in clapping us into Jail, 
and in dealing a heavy blow to the Swarajya party’s electioneering work, fell 
through. Yet the Regulation III was handy enough. 

(HI) Then follows a series of events too numerous to be described here in 
full but a simple comparison of the dates and events will convince you, or for the 
matter of that anybody else, that they are not in the nature of ordinary political 
events which occur in every country. Curiously enough, whenever there has been a 
sitting of a legislature, or a demand has been tabled therein for responsible Govern- 
ment, or for the release of political prisoners or repeal of repressive Laws, there 
has been one or another outrage or a discovery of dangerous explosives. Even 
when the question of Self-Government for India was going to be discussed in the 
House of Commons, there was a case of a bullet being fired at the Taxi of a 
Juror, thus supplying occasions to the reactionary associations here to send cables 
to their friends and sympathisers and the Premier and cx-Premiers in England. 

The episode, tragic, mysterious, unthinkable, unbelievable, yet real, ends here. 
It did all the mischief it could to the cause of ifreedom for India and inspite of 
its dramatic perfection will ever remain as one of the darkest blots in the history 
of British administration in India as an inconceivable step taken to choke the 
struggle of a nation for freedom at the fag-end of the first quarter of the 20th 
century. The quarter, particulary the last decade, has witnessed events of centuries 
crowding into an incredibly brief expanse, and ideas have had advance marches 
requiring ages in previous history and detention without trial, denial of the principle 
of justice recognised since the early days of the Magna Charia, procedure of the 
Star Chamber Court, the creation of agents provocateur with a view to smother the 
rising aspirations of a nation and causing the destruction of life and property 
through the forces of darkness as a sort clap-trax> against the public workers with 
also the motive to discredit public movements, deliberately attempting to destroy the 
non-violent atmosphere requisite for the growth of piublic life and public institutions 
by irresponsible utterances of the most responsible at the top “ pari passu ” 
setting at work the meaner and viler forces and seeking to retard the cause of 
Pkeedom and Progress by inspired acts of violence, are methods which at this late 

period of history savour too much of barbarism and any nation on the face of the 

earth to-day should be agbamed of them, and should we bring to your notice in the 
same breath that even after the Labour Party came to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment in England, such detentions and such procedure continued in. India ? 

What the situation demanded was the total abolition and withdrawal of the 

irresponsible power and authority of “an alien army of occupation both of civilians 
and soldiers,” from the direction and control of the machinery of Governraont in 
the land. The boastful utterence, “The World has been made safe for Demo- 
cracy,” sounds queer in the wide-awake ears of the people which ti.nd their own 
county made safe for exploitation, tutelage and autocracy by all methods civilized or 
otherwise. The moment demanded a stroke of bold and broad-miuded statesmanship, 
but what was brought into play ’was indecent temerity and undignified nervousness. 

“ Seif determination for nations,” the pious wish expressed in the moment of dangex* 
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is actually now being translated in the touting of the country’s modest and 
legitimate demand for a Hound Table Conference. After the pronouncement of August 
20bhj 1917, Indian history is a history , of pledges unredeemed, justice denied and 

demand for liberty suppressed ruthlessly. Examples are too numerous and too 

gloomy. The pledge with which the Indian Government are bound by their accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Bepressive Laws Committee (according to which 
the Bengal Beg, III of 18X8 ceases to have any application in British India since 
September 19, 1921) and their subsequent action is only a minor point at issue. 

But, though minor in comparison with the army actions in the Punjab and 
elsewhere, it is in one sense the gravest. It is a blot and a stigma on the Indian 
people. It insults the manhood of India which is yet considered not only unfit 

for iSelf -government but also for Government by civilised methods of administration. 

The suspension of Habeas Corpus would be unconceivable in England in peace 
time. It is only due to the temperamentally sober nature of the Indians that the appli- 
cation of this measure has not yet been followed by the consequences met with in 
English history. Yet there is a limit to the patience of a nation, and coaxing 
her too often with lawless laws and continually checkmating public propaganda 
and public organisation by the application of such measures may let loose 
forces which may get beyond the control of the authorities or of leaders of 

public opinion, and the Azevs and their creators will be and have always been 
elsewhere in the past of little avail to the authorities in such eventualities. These 
measures have invariably had effects contrary to what has been aimed at by the 
enemies of Freedom. In this connection we may tell you that all Indians irres- 
pective of party or creed have developed at least so much of political consciousness 
as to hate these incarcerations without trial. 

What we have already put before you is perhaps enough to tell you how 
these rusty measures and reactionary officials are instruments of oppressing workers 
for the welfare, regeneration and Freedom of the country. But the punishment of 
patriotism does not end there. The families and dependents of those unconvicted 
detenucs are being made to starve, only petty pittances being advanced in some 
cases in the name of family allowance and on others a flat refusal has been 
thrown out in spite of the express provision of the law. Then again, as if the 
unjust and unjustifiable restraint put on personal liberty were not enough condemned, 
when those educated persons of respectable social status come to prison, they are 
subjected to the most unworthy and undignified treatment to the callous disregard 
of the considerations of their health and sense of self-respect. They are made to rot in 
dark and dungeon-like ceils meant for the punishment of the worst class of criminals 
and unfit for human habitation, inspite of the fact that confinement in cells during the 
'wartime led to numerouB cases of death from consumption as well as many cases of 
lunacy and suicide amongst the Bengal State Prisoners. These deportees are even 
at the present moment being treated in Jails according to rules and circulars care- 
iesssly framed by Local Government directly in contravention of the ameliorative 
clauses as embodied in the body of the Bengal State Prisoners' Hegulation, and their lives 
in Jail have been made most miserable by all sorts of irksome and worse than 
penal restrictions and arbitrary denials of right previously recognised and authori- 
ties’ shameful and humiliating behaviour with them as if they are convicted crimi- 
nals or beggexs craving, for the crumbs of their favour. 

But these are only secondary considerations. The primary thing is the higher 
principle involved namely, why should a nation, having no mean history of glory, 
civilisation, culture and achievements in art, science, philosophy, and religion are 
ruled by such archaic methods of admiaistration ? Will it be argued that the past 
is past and the present state of India warrants the application of such measures ? Well 
then, the present is a direct product of the years since 1867 and at least the 
British administrators in India have no right to put forward such an argument. If 
they do, they only commit themselves to the confession as to the sole interest they Imve 
pursued in India, namely exploitation, to the utter neglect and jeopardy of ail others, of 
the subject people during these one hundred and sixty-seven years, and at the end of 
these long years the justifi cation of all measures, be they clean or ugly, adopted with 
t’lie absurd intention of shelving down the throat of a mighty and self-conscious 
nation perpetual thraldom, betrays a mentality least expected in the party which 
you represent. Even a former Liberal Secretary of ^^tate for India, the late Lord 
(then Sir John) Morley had condemned the application of the Bengal Reg. Ill of 
1818 in no uncertaia ^ terms long before the world witnessed the rapid strides 
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towards Democracy daring the last decade j and repressite measmrea like these left 
on the Statute , Book leave the most ■ serious biot ' on the adminiitratioa ■ of tbe 
Labour : Dovernment ; at least so fer as India is concerned. 

■ Further morn we believe your party puts no faith, in ..the eteraal ierfdom of 
a nation for which alone these primitive measures are required to be retained om the 
Statute Book. 

Hation Wants Freedom 

AgaiUj no matter how much the wire-pullers may labour and turn day Into 
night and make frantic efforts to check the free expression and open manifestation 
of the aspirations of a nation, the stern fact is there that the nation wants 
FBEEDOM and shall not find rest till she has achieved it ; she has realised that to 
retire from the struggle is death for her and she shall have nothing hereafter but 

onward march on the path of salvation, and now it rests with Britain how she 
will face the situation whether the greatest of the modern powers will make the 
most glorious of ancient nationalities her equal and alij or her dependency for 
sometime longer kept under subjugation by all sorts of shameful and exploded 

tactics, and then suffer her to sever all connections with herself and live in per« 

petual distrust and animosity. 

As Certain as the Sun Bises 

As certain as the Sun shall rise to-morrow, India shall have Freedom and 

we ^herein may venture to express the hope tkat at this juncture you will bring 
into play all the broad-minded policy that your party professes and give her the 
fullest scope to mark out the line for her own future development without allowing 
the atmosphere to gather any more dirt and soil. 

As long as complete responsible Dovernment is not ushered in and as long as the 
authorities here continue to feel that their interests collide with the popular interest 
and with the growing consciousness, it will be impossible to check the course of 
horrible crimes and heinous machinations and misdeeds committed by the guardians- 
of Law and Order. That these abnormal methods have to be followed only proves 
that India is suf ferine; an enormous injustice. The policy of administration followed 
here is running counter to the time-spirit and India’s case for self-determination 
can no longer be postponed. 

India’s Native Genius 

Permit us then to point out that India has a peculiar line of her own growth 
and that the total engrafting of the English political system will not be to her 
best interest and to try to impose it on her will be indirectly to perpetuate all 
the wrongs and evils herein mentioned and it will be a short-sighted policy sowing 
seeds of very dangerous cataclysims. Her genius she alone is competent to discern 
and she alone can make out the line for her future evolution. So instead of 
having any extraneous body supposed to be consisting of men nurtured in culture, 
tradition and civilisation the most un- Indian, and consequently possessed with the 
least insight into India's inner life and thought to determine her future constitution, 
it is only meet and proper that her own chosen representatives are allowed to 
construct a system of Government for herself. 

The Principle of Self-determination 

It will be recognising in case of India the principle of self-determination of 
which, we believe, your party is a zealous adherent. Then with the ard*^ut prayer 
that India’s legitimate demand for Round Table Conference shall not be deferred^, 
we shall conclude this humble statement but not before we have urged on you the 
importance of a sifting and thorough enquiry into that aspect of the present system 
of administration which is represented in course of the delineation of our case in 
this statement. It, will supply materials worth the most serious refiections to thc- 
conference, commission, or committee going into the question of Freedom for Ind» 
or the future relation, between Great Britain and India, and being apprehensive that 
inspired Chauri Chauras may at every stage postpone the nation’s Bardolies, w» 
shall feel it our duty if we are given the opportunity, to help'" an enquiry like thl» 
in all possible manner. 

38 ' " 
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Last Appeal 

Lastly, we hope that this somewhat candid and onfcspoken statement will 
be accepted in the spirit in which it has been drawn np and placed before 
Yonr Lordfhip and will not fail to CToke your Lordship’s generous consideration 
■to the cause w® haire herein sought to represent. 

We 'have the honour to , 

Your Lordship’s 
Most Obedient Servants, 

Sd/- Bbupendra Kumar Dutt 
Sd/- Jiban Lall Cbatterjee. 

STA7B FmSONBRS, CBNTBAL JAIL. 
BASSBIN, BURMA. 
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mUSE OP COMM0NS--30m JUNE 1924^ 

WARDLAW MILNE (Conservative M 0 inl) 6 r,for 'Kidderminster) 
■asked the Undersecretary of State whether Mi% M, A.' Jinnah only accepted 
office 'as a member of the Committee' appointed by the Govern merit of 
India to enquire into the working of the Act under a special under 
standing regarding the scope of the enquiry. He asked what conditions 
Mr. JInnah laid down, and whether the conditions were accepted. Mr. 
RICHARDS in reply stated he had no infoiunatioii indicating or suggest- 
ing that Mr. Jinnah attached any conditions to his acceptance. 

Political Convicts (Electoral Disabilities). 

Sir CHARLES YATE (Conservative Member for Melton) asked the 
Undersecretary of State if he was aware that it was the intention of 
the Swaraiist Party that now control the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces to introduce a Bill in that Council to remove disabili- 
ties against the candidature of political convicts. Mr. RICHARDS stated 
he was not aware of any such intention, but pointed out that a Pro- 
vincial Council had no power to over~ride the Rules made under the 
Government of India Act. I believe this was one of the matters 
considered by the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at their meeting this week. 

Professor Gidwani’s Imprisonment. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State if Prof. 
Gidwarii was still in prison although his sentence of imprisonment 
had been cancelled by the Government of India. Mr. RIGHAEDS 
stated that Prof. Gidwarii was serving a sentence of two and a half 
years’ imprisonment which has been passed on him in September, 1293, 
after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against the orders of 
the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. Mr. RIOHABDS 
said the sentence had not been cancelled but suspended so long as Pro- 
fessor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabba State, which be was 
ordered to leave when the sentence was pronounoed. As ho had re- 
turned there in February last in ' company of the first Shahid! Jatha, 
he was re-aiTestecl in Nabha territory and committed to prison, to serve 
the original sentence. 

Professor' Chatter] i. 

• Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary State if ho had irxiormafcion as 
to the unrest in the educational centres in „ AmritBar, as a result of the 
dismissal of Professor Ohatterji from Khalsa Oolh^ge, and if be would 
■ascertain the reason of such dismissal.' .Mr. RICHARDS replied that Khalsa 
College is not a ,Governm,erjt , institution, 'and that he had no informa- 

tion beyond the press reports;' from these it appeared that Professor 
..Ohatterji was dismissed ' by , the responsible governing body. 

Gaol .Administration, Assam. 

Mr. SCURR (Labour Member for Mile End) asked the Under- 
secretary of State whether Ibis attention had been drawn to tbo state-' 
ments of Col. E. H. Bansley, the Inspoctor-Geiiefal of Prisons in 
India, relating to Gaol Administration in Assam, as reported in TM 
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Eindu oi 3rd June, to the effect that Indian Gaols were turning out 
criminals, and urging on all those who had to deal with juvenile 
cases to explore every other alternative before awarding sentenoei 
of imprisonuient, and what steps the Government of India had taken 
to remedy this ^ state of , affairs. Mr, RICH ARDS referrei Mr, Scurr 
to paragraphs 5 and 7 of the Assam Government's Resolution at the 
end of the Report, and stated that that Resolution described further 
action taken by the Local Governments in 1923 to give effect to the 
Indian Gaols Committee, 

Jamshedpur Labor Conditions. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS (Labor Member for Dartford) referred to the housing 
conditions within the area of Jamshedpur and to the fact that only 

33% of the work-people were provided with accomodation, pointing out 
that there were three families living in rooms suitable for one family, 
and six persons living in one room 10ft. by 8ft. He also called 

attention to the conditions of employment in the Tata Steel and Iron 
Company, pointing out that this Company controlled the whole of the 
liquor licenses in Jamshedpur and were the owners of the whole of 

the lands and fields covering an area of something like 25 square 

miles. Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Secretary of State had no in- 
formation on the points referred to, but was asking the Government 
of India for report on the matter. 

Distribution of Provincial Areas. 

Sir Charles YATE asked whether the Secretary of State would 
consider an amendment of the present composition of the Legislative 

Councils by adopting the proposal of Sir Prabhashankar Pattani to recast 
the Provincial Areas on a linguistic basis, the guiding principle as far 
as possible being, one language one Province. Mr. RICHARDS in reply 
referred Sir Charles Yate to para 246 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
where this matter is dealt with. He added that the Secretary 

of State did not propose to initiate the redistribution of Provin- 
cial Areas. ■ 

Sir Charles Yate was not satisfied with this answer and pointed 

out that India was about the same size as Europe without Russia, 

with an equal population and similar divergencies of races and language, 
and he asked if the Under-Secretary of State did not think that these 
races and languages should have a chance of working out their own 
Self-Government instead of being all mixed up together as at present 
Mr. Richards gave no reply to this supplementary question, but he and 
other Labour Members were rather amused with the idea of Sir Charles 
Yate being so ‘pathetically interested in giving Indians a better chance 
than at present of working out their own Self-Government. So far, he 
had been one of the chief opponents of that course. 

Provincial Subordinate Services. 

Mr, WALLHEAD asked the Under-Secmtary of State whether H. M, 
Government contemplated taking any steps to improve, within a reason- 
able period, the pay, prospects, and general tconditions of the Provincial 
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aiid Subordinate Services in India on lines similar to those recom- 
mended by the Lee Commission for the Superior Civil Services in India^ 
Mn 'RIOHARDS pointed out, that' no decision : would be taken on the Lee 
Gommissioii s Report until after the Septembar Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. The question of extending any of the recommendations to 
Provincial Services would be dealt with at the earliest practicable date 
in consultation with the local authorities primarily concemed. 

Sir CHARLES YATE asked the Ilnder-Seoretary, of State the result 
of the correspondence with the Government of India regarding the 
position of British members of the AlMiidia Services being treated on 
a different footing to British members of the Provincial Services in 
India in the matter of retirement on proportionate pensions under the 
Reform Scheme of 1919; and whether he would now give effect to- 
the original proposals of the Government of India and the recommend- 
ation of the Joint Committee and withdraw the limit prescribed in 
1921. Mr. RICHARDS, in reply, stated that the question of the position 
of members of the Provincial Services is a large one, and consultation 
is necessary not only with the Government of India but also with th® 
local Governments, which are the authorities primarily concerned. He i 

further stated that this was being undertaken, and he could not as 
yet make any statement nor promise one in the immediate future. 

Professor Gidwani's Imprisonment 

In reply to Mr. J. E. MILLS, who asked the Hoder-Seoretary of ^ 

State if Prof. Gidwani was still in prison although his sentence of I 

imprisonment had been cancelled by the Government of India, Mr, I 

RICHARDS stated that Dr. Gidwani was serving a sentence of two and a 
half year s imprisonment which had been passed on him in September 
1923, after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against 
the orders of the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. 
Mr. Richards also said that the sentence had not been cancelled but suspended 
so long as Professor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabha State^ 
which he was ordered to leave when the sentence was pronounced. 

As he had returned there in February last in company of the first 

Shahidi Jatha, he was re-arrested in Nabha territory and committed to 
prison to serve the original sentence. 

Passports Refusal. 

Mr. , B'ENN TURNER ■ (Labor Member for Batiey and Morley) asked. ’ 
the Undersecretary of State, for 'India whether he was. aware that the 
Government of the United Provinces refused, without giving any. reasooi, ; 
to .grant ■ passports to Babu Shiva Prasad.' Gupta .and, his wife to proceed ^ 

to. .Europe, in spite of. the fact that..Babii Shiva Prasad .Gupta had been ' 

.advised to take bis . wife to Europe for medical advice and treatment, . 
and that she could not go to Europe unless he aocompaoied her; ami ^ 

whether ho would make enquiry into the causes of that refusal Mr. I 
RICHARDS said ha was aware of the refusal to grant a passport to the ' 
persons named, and that the Secretary of State had received a report 1 
upon the subfact which had satisfied him, that it would not be right ' 
for him to iriterfere with Ijie discretion of the Iiidiao authorities hi the i 
matter. ' . 
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Mn TURNER further asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he 
■was aware that the Government of Bengal had refused a passpart to 
Maulana Ahul Kalatn Azad to proceed to Europe for medical treatment ; 
and whether he would enquire into the circumstances of the refusal. Mr. 
RIGHARDSj replying, admitted that he was aware that a passport had 
heen recently refused to the Maulana, but that the ground on which 
it was applied for was not that indicated in the question. He further 
stated that the Secretary of State was not prepared to interfere with 
the discretion of the Bengal Government in the matter. 

N0U5B OF COMMONS— 7m JULY 1924 
Gawnpur Disturbances 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Labor Member for Houghtorrle-Spring) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State whether he had received an official 
report on the shooting of strikers at the Cawnpur Cotton Mills on the 
4th April last, and whether he would lay it on the table of the House 
together with the evidence on which it was based. Mr. RICHARDS 
stated that he would place a copy of the Report in the Library of 
the House. He had not yet received a copy of the evidence from 
the Government of India and he was unable to comply with that 
part of Mr. Richardsor/s request. 

Khilafat Committee Passports. 

Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for West Fife) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State the reasons for the refusal of passports to 
the Muhammadan Deputation appointed by the Khilafat Committee for 
the purpose of visiting Turkey. Mr. RICHARDS stated there was no 
refusal to grant passports to the Deputation as such, but as explained 
in the Legislative Assemlly in March, the Government of India were 
unable to grant passports to certain persons proposed as members of 
the Deputation because some of them had been convicted of offences 
against State or inciting Government Bervants to disaffection, and others 
were not of the Muhammadan religion. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE (Conservative Member for Stafford and late 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies) asked if it were not the 
case that any Khilafat Committee would now be intei'fering with the 
internal affairs of Tmkey. Mr. RIGHAEDS merely replied that that 
was a different question from the one on the paper. 

Karachi Court-Martial. 

Mr. BAKER (Labor Member for' . Bristol) asked if the Under-Secretary 
of State's attention had been drawn to the Court-Martial held at 
Karachi on a member of the Royal Air Force charged with assaulting 
Mr. Sidhwa, and whether he was aware that though the Commander- 
in-Chief sanctioned the prosecution, the deftndant was acquitted despite 
his confession of guilt ai d the testimony against him of a number of 
witnesses, including four soldieis. Mr. RICHARDS stated that he had no 
information with regaid to the case, but wfuld ask the Government of 
India for a report 'qn the matter. ■ . 
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Indian Subjects, Fiji, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. SCURR asked the UnderSeoretarj of State whether the Report; 
of the Deputation which- the Government 'of India had' sent to 
over two years ago had yet been published, and If not, for the reasoa 
of the delay in publication. Mr. EICHARDS replied that the .Report 
had not yet been published, and added that the question of the 
conditions under which Indians live in Fiji had been referred by the 
Government of India to the Committee appointed by them to confer 
with the Secretary of State for tbe Colonies on questions oonoerninic 
Indians in the Colonies, and in the circumstances it was thought desirable 
to postpone consideration of the question of publication. 

Government of India Act Enquiry. 

Sir CHARLES YATE (Conservative Member for Melton) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State whether, considering that the Grovernmenfe 
of India had now appointed a Committee to enquire into what amend* 
merits of the Government of India Act appeared to be necessary to 
rectify any administrative imperfections, the Secretary of State would 
now authorise tbe Government of India to suspend the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Councils until such time as the deliberations of tho 
Committee had been completed. Mr. RICHARDS replied that the 
answer was in the negative. 

Mr. PETHICK LAWRENCE (Labor Member lor West Leicester) 
asked if the Government of India would take into account the possibility 
of extending the scope of this Committee to deal with some questions 
that are causing unrest at the present time. The Under-Secretary of 
State replied that nothing would be gained by referring again to th© 
terms of reference of this enquiry which had already been given in 
the House on more than one occasion. There is a strong feeling on 
the Labor benches that the result of this Committee’s deliberatioois 
may show that Drastic amendments of the Act are necessary and that 
the whole system of diarchy should be abolished, as it seems to find 
no friends in any party here or in India. 

Municipal Public Services. 

Sir Charles YATE asked the Under- Secretary of State whether# 
considering that certain Municipalities in India, in which full Self-Gov em-” 
ment had already been attained, were ineffioient in tho matter of piibli© 
services such as water-supply, roads, etc., and that' the financial position 
of many Municipalitie’s' -w.as. ..'' causing: concern, the Goveriimeiit of India 
would call upon the' members of these' Municipalities either to show fclieir 
fitness for Local Self-Government or else tO' rasigri, .and if -not, he asked 
the Under-Secretary . of State what steps it was proposed to t/ike to 
enable Indians to show .their fitness for Self-Go? era merit. .Mr. , RICH A EDS 
replied quite briefly that the Govermnent of India no longer cmitio! 
of Municipalities in GovernoiV Provinces. 

Prisoners in Gaols. 

Mr. HUDSON (Labor Member for Huddersfield) asked the Under- 
secretary of State what facilities were given to prisoners in India For 
appealing against any decx^on of gaol authorities ^concerning th<uu. 
rM. RICHARDS replied stating that prisoners in ga^Ia in India have no 
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any one Department, but by H. M. Government as a matter affecting 
tbe disposition of the Imperial Forces as a whole. The War Office, 
he stated, did not contribute directly to the cost of the Cavalry Eegr 
ment which it was decided to retain on the Indian establishment. They 
had agreed to pay £75,000 a year for two years to Indian Revenues 
in consideration of various factors connected with the general scheme 
of reduction. Sir Charles Yate asked if the Military Forces in India 
had not now been reduced below the margin of safety, and Mr. Richards 
replied that he was not aware of that. 

Sale of Gold 

Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for Cannock) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State if he would publish the correspondence between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State relating to the 
sale of £2,000,000 gold from the Currency Department. Mr. RICHARDS 
replied that the correspondence on the matter was very voluminous, 
and that the Secretary of State did not consider that any adequately 
useful purpose would be served by publishing it. 

Indians in India Office, 

Mr. MILLS asked how many Indians are on the advisory, technical, 
political and industrial staff of the India Office ; and, if none are employed, 
will he eonsider the appointment of such as are competent for offices 
which are or may fall vacant? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am quite sure what are the appointments to which 
my Hon. Friend refers. Appointments to the establishment of the 
Secretary of State in Council are made as the result of open competi- 
tive examination, for which Indians are eligible. There are no Indians 
•on the establishment. Certain appointments in the India Office requiring 
special qualifications are made by selection, and there are three Indians, 
■SO appointed, on the Council of India. One Indian is also employed 
in the Library. 

Indians in Government Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON further asked for the number of Indians 
holding positions of Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
various departments of the Central Secretariat. Mr. RICHARDS replied 
that on 1st May, 1924, one permanent appointment of Secretary 
to the Government of India was and still is held by an Indian. 
There is also an Indian un-official adviser on Military Finance 
with the status of Secretary, and Indian officers were officiating m 
Additional Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary in the Legislation and 
Education Departments. 

Elections — Army officers 

Mr, LANSBURY ashed the Under-Secretary of State whether he ' wa« 
aware that a Brigade Order was issued in Sialkote in the recent election 
recommendirig military officers to vote for non-Swai ajist candidates m 
the most desirable persons before the electors, and whether this Order 
had the approval of the Government of India or the Cc.mmra der-iirChiei 
Mr. RICHARDS replied that the Secretary ^f 'State had no inloimation but 
would make enquiries. 
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HOUSE OB C 0 MM 0 NS--- 2 lST JULr 1924 

a record day for Indian questions io the Commons. 
TMs was'' primarily of the. great debate' that was held 00 that 

day in the Lords (see p. 313 ). The following are some of the more 
important interpellations': — 

Trade Unions. 

Mr.; Walter BAKEE (Labor Member for .Bristol), Sir Charles Y ATE 
(Conservative Member for Melton) and Mr. John SCURR (Labor Member 
lor Mile End) all had questions addressed to the Under- Secretary of 
State on this subject. Mr. RICHARDS stated it was not the intention of 
the Government of India to introduce amendments to the Trade Unions- 
Act whereby any person not engaged in any particular industry would 
he prevented from taking part in the organisation and administration of 
Trade Unions. He pointed out that at present there was no Trade 
Unions Act in India, but the Government of India contemplated intro- 
ducing legislation next year for the registration and protection of Trade 
Unions. A copy of the Draft Bill was expected shortly, and would be 
placed in the Library when it arrived. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the Secretary of State deliberately con- 
templated making Trade Unions in India above the law, to which Mr. 
Richards replied that that was not the intention of the Government, 

Mr. W. THORNE (Labor Member for Plaistow) said that Trad© 
Unions in India wanted the same rights as Trade Unions in that country 
have. That simply meant that such bodies, when registered, will be 
protected against civil or criminal proceedings when pursuing hm 
Trade Unions activities. 

Wages Payments— Bombay. 

In reply to Mr. CLARK (Labor Member for Midlothian and Poebles)^ 
Mr. Richards stated that the Secretary of State could not make Mater- 
nity Benefits or the closing of Liquor shops on pay days and holidays 
compulsory, since legislation in India would be required for that 
purpose. With regard to Maternity Benefits, he stated that the Govern- 
ment of India had recently considered the question of taking action on 
the lines of the Washington Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after child-birth, but had decided that, in the cir- 
cumstances existing in India, this was not feasible. He said that th© 
Secretary of State could not interfere with the regulation of liquor shops 
as this was a Transferred Subject. 

Opium and Alcoholic Liquors. 

In reply to Mr. George. LANSB DRY (Labor Member for Bow and 
Bromley), the Under-Secretary of State said that figures showing the 
amount of revenue received by the Government of India from the sale 
of opium and alcoholic liquors in British India for the past ten years 
were being prepared and would be circulated in the Official Report as 
soon as possible. India, he said, would be represented at the two* 
Conferences on Opium-smoking and the Manufacture of Drugs to be held 
in autumn. In selecting representatives, the Secretary of State would 
follow the procedure adopted Jn the case of the Indian Delegation at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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Prison Administration (Press Attacks.) 

Sir Charles YATE asked the tJnder-Seoretary of State for India 
•■whether Ms attention has been drawn to the Report on the adminis* 
tratioB of the gaols in the Punjab for the year 192 and the 
remarks of the Goyernor-iirCouneil on the attack in the public Press 
of India upon the prison administration> which only ceased when the 
bulk of the Akali prisoners were released and which the Governor-in- 
Council concluded had been engineered for political reasons and were? 
when not totally false, at all events greatly exaggerated, and that his 
sympathies were with the ofBcials who were defamed, and, placing 
on record his satisfaction with the eflforts made to maintain prison 
•discipline under the most difficult conditions ; whether he will state 
in how many cases proceedings were taken against the defamation of 
officials in the Indian Press and to protect the officials, both British 
-and Indian, in their endeavours to do their duty ? 

Mr. RICHARDS The reply to the first part is in the affirmatiye. 

I cannot give figures as to the second part, As regards the last 
Ipart, I would refer to the answer which I gave to a similar question 
on the 1 i^th May last. 

Sir 0. YATE : Is it the case that most of these attacks were 
made in the paper called the ‘‘ Bande Mataram,” the Editor of which 
is Lala Lajpat Eai, and of which Harkishen Lai, a former Minister, 
is now the chief share-holder ? 

Mr, Richards : I am not aware of the circumstance. 

Riots (Delhi & Nagpur). 

Mr. RHYS asked the TJnder-Seoretary of State for India if he can 
.give any information as to the recent rioting in Delhi, the cause of 
the outbreak, and the number of casualties 1 

Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he had any information with regard to the Hindn-Moslem, 
riots in Delhi; and whether he will call for an official report? 

A similar question was asked by Mr. Simpson as to the number 
of religious riots. Earl Winterton w^anted to know if these riots were 
nofe suppressed by the British Army, his insinuation being that without 
the British Army India would be deluged by these communal feuds. 

Mr. RICHARDS : I will answer these questions by circulating in the 
official Report copies of telegrams from the Government of India on the 
suM^ot of the Delhi and Nagpur riots. 

Following are ike copies of ike Telegrams i 

‘‘Copy of Telegram from the Yiceroy, Home Department, to the 
Secretary of State for India. Dated I7th July 1924. 

“Acute tension between Hindus and Mohammedans, Delhi, has been 
prevalent for some time, resulting in somewbat serious disturbances. 
Alleged assault by Hindus on Mohammedan boy, and false rumour that 
boy^ was killed, created much excitement in M community. 

Military was called in and situation was under control by nightfall. 
Dispositions created by local authority w^re sufficient to prevent distur-* 
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bascos on the following three days, and critical day, 14th July, of 
Mohammedan Festival passed off quitely. At midday bn IBtli July, 
however, serious trouble began in Siidder Bazmr. Local regulations 
prohibit taking cows for slaughter in Delhi during Id by certain routes 
leading through the Hindu quarters. Dispute arose wheth or a cow^ 
should betaken along prohibited route. Riots ensued and police were 
compelled to fire. Order was restored by about 4. p. m. by the assis- 
tance of the military. Three Hindus and one MohammedaTi are be- 
lieved to have been killed. Latest reports state that the situation is 
satisfactory. 

" Copy of telegram from the Viceroy, Home Department, to the Sec- 
retary of State for India, dated 18th July 1924. 

‘following telegram received from Chief Commissioner, Delhi:— -Ooiiimunal 
tension between Hindus and Mussalmans has been greatly accentuated 
lately by several rumours of forcible conversion to either faitli. Special 
arrangements made for protection of the city during Id with the aid 
of the military. On the 11th, 3 days before Id, insignifioant unex- 

pected quarrel between Hindu and Mussalman youths occasioned slight 
riot in the morning, easily suppressed, followed by serious Mussalman 
attack due to false rumour of death of this youth. Situation promptly 
dealt with by police, but military assistance invoked. Situation under 
control by nigbt. Hospital casulties : Hindus, dead 3, inj:: ,i 45; 

Moslems, injured 25. Unknown number under treatment elsewhere. 
No trouble 12th to 14th. Local authorities morning of the 15th pro- 
claimed special closing of additional route through Hindu quarter for 
cows destined for sacrifice. Orders resented by the Moslems, especially 
butchers. Serious riots at midday in the northern suburbs of the city. 
Proclamation with difficulty enforced. Order restored within two hours 
with military assistance. Hospital casualties: Hindus, dead 8 , injured 
44, Moslems, dead 1, injured 25 ; unknown number privately treated. 
Police opened fire with buckshot, causing two deaths. No trouble 
16th. Following night riot by Hindus centre of city easily sup- 

pressed. To-day situation quiet, Moslem shops generally open, Hindu 
shops mostly closed. Police control adequate with military assistance. 

There has been no looting. Situation grave owing to the unreasonable 

panic and possibility of individual acts of badmashi. 

^‘ Gopy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary 
of State for India, dated 17th July, 1924. 

“Following has been received from the Central Provinces G-ovorn- 
ment “ Trouble again rose in Nagpur City in connection %vith the 
Hindu procession past the Mosque on 12tli July and 13th July. Several 
isolated assaults-and stone-throwing took place, and number of persons 
admitted to' hospital on 13th, of whom two seriously iiijiirad. Police 
have' the situation ■ well in hand and no serious trouble aaticipated. 
District Magistrate has issued orders under Section 144, CriL iuai Proce- 
dure Code, prohibiting the carrying of sticks in public places. 
No serious disturbances have been reported at any other place. We 
shall furnish any additional information that may be received by ‘ifHh July/ 

“ Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary 
of State for Indii,, dated 19th July 1924.^ 
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^'Bakrid disturbances. Details regarding Delhi Nagpur already com- 
Biunicated. No troops employed to assist the civil power in dealing with 
rioters,*^ 

Birth and Death-Rates (Children) 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Undersecretary lor India the number of 
births in British India during the past 10 years ending SOth June; 
and the number oi deaths of children under one, five and ten years of age 
for the same period. 

Mr. RICHARDS : As the reply takes the form of a statistical tablei 
I propose to circulate it in the Official Report. 

dumber of registered births in British India i 


Year. 


Number. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


... 9,447,300 
... 9,021,825 
... 8,856,183 

... 9,379,349 

... 8,430,560 
... 7.212,115 
... 7,864,232 

... 7,322,639 

... 7,638,956 
... 7,909,097 


Number of deaths of children. 


Year. 

Under 1. 

Under 6, 

Under 10. 

■19I4^ ■ 



2,001,988 

1,264,006 

422,403 

1915 


*#« 

1,821,732 

1,132,395 

442,878 

1916 , 



1,793,734 

1,196,972 

423,761 

1917 



1,929,491 

1,366,463 

423,761 

: 191,8 ■' 


• « • 

2,262,034 

2,052,979 

1,037,796 

1919 



1,618,799 

1,351,739 

626,735 

1920 



1,632,990 

1,148,667 

498.157 

1931* 


« 1* • 


... 

«*« 

1922* 




... 

... 

1923* 




... 



^ No figures for this period are available. 


Cawnpur Sedition Trial. 

Earl WINTEETON (Conservative Member for Horsham): again asked 
the Under-Secretary of State if he would publish as a. White: ^ 
account of the proceedings, and . findings in the Cawnpur Conspiracy Case.' 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that -'the Goveriiment of India had recently 
reported that a complete record of the case ^as being prepared for the 
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hearicg of tlio Appeal in the High Court, and copies would be for- 
warded as soon as possible. 

Mr. ■ LANSBURY also pressed that the whole of the evidence should 
be published without delay, and Mr. Richards stated that he could not 
give any further undertaking at present, as the Secretary of State had 
not yet received it himself. 

Indian Franchise. 

Mr. JOHN SCURR asked whether the Committee ; enquiring 

into the working of the Government of India Act had power to 

enquire into the effect of the limitation of the franchise and to 

make recommendations whereby the working and depressed classes might 
obtain direct representation in the Legislative Assembly and 00 the 
Provincial Councils. Mr. RICHARDS stated that he did not think the 
terms of reference would debar the Committee from enquiring into the 
present franchise, but he doubted whether they would cover recoin- I 

mendations in the sense suggested in the question, 

Indian Constitution. 

Mr. MACKINDER (Labor Member for Shipley) asked the Under- : 
Secretary of State if the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly of I 
September 1921, to the effect that the progress made by India on the | 
path of Responsible Government, warranted the re-examination and i 
revision of the Constitution at an earlier date than 1929, which was 
supported by the Government of India, was transmitted to the Secretary | 
of State, and whether this was still the view of the Government of I 
India, and if not, whether he could give the reason for the change. 
Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Resolution bad been transmitted to the 
Secretary of State and was answered by his predecessor in a published 
despatch. He added that the Government of India did not express the 
view which Mr, Mackinder attributed to them. [This last statement is ! 
rather surprising in view of the fact that when the Resolution was 
moved in the Indian Legislative Assembly, the Debate was adjourned 
on the proposal of Sir William Vincent, then Home Member of the 
Government of India, who on behalf of the Government moved an 
amendment which was adopted by the Assembly in the following ; 
words ; “ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he should convey to the Secretary of State for India the view 
of this Assembly that the progress made by L.dia oq the path of 
Responsible Government warrants a re-exami nation and revision of the 
Constitution at an earlier date than 1929/’] 

O’Dwyer vs. Nair 

' Sir Charles ■ YATE (Conservative Member for M&lton) asked the ; 
Prime Minister whether he would grant tin: a kv the discussion of tue ' 
Motion standing in his name, asking that His Majesty vould be graciously 
pleased to revoke the censure passed on Dyer in view of i 

the remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie in the recent cjase. The PEI ME ; 
MINISTER, however, in reply refused to grant 'iiiy time for the dig- , 
cussion of such a Motion. 
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Maternity and Child Welfare. 

In reply to Mr. JOHN SGURR (Labor Member for Mile End), the 
Under-Secretary of State for India said it was not the intention of the 
Government of India to ratify the proposals of the International Labor 
Convention of Washington concerning Maternity Benefits. The Washinton 
Conference of 1919, he said, had resolved that the Indian Government 
should be requested to make a study of the question of the employ- 
ment of woman before and after confinement, and of Maternity benefits, 
and to report on these matters. 

Indian Children Mortality. 

Mr. JOHN SCUEE asked for a return of the mortality rate of 
children under one year and five years respectively in Bombay, for 
each of the years 1919-23 inclusive. Mr. EIOHAEDS stated that the 
figures for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 were not yet available, 
but in 1919 the ratio of deaths per thousand of the population in the 
Bombay Presidency, under one year was 206*70 males and 196*7 females, 
the corresponding figures under five years being 56*48 males and 
55*32 females. In 1920, the figures were: under one year 191*42 males 
and 174*26 females, and under five years 45*60 males and 43*20 females. 

Mr. SCUEE also called the Under-Secretary of State's attention to 
the Report of the lady doctor appointed by the Bombay Government, 
to the effect that 98 per cent, of the children born in the industrial 
area in Bombay were drugged with opium. Mr. EIOHAEDS stated that 
he had seen the Eeport referred to, but he was not aware what 
action was being taken by the Government of Bombay. He promised 
to make enquiries on the matter. 

Provincial Administration 

Sir CHARLES Y ATE asked if, in view of the Viceroy having 
called a Conference of Provincial Governors at Simla at the end of this 
month to discuss the administration of the various Provinces, the ques- 
tion of the advisability of suspending the Legislative Assembly and all 
the Provincial Councils would be discussed. Mr. EIGHADS stated that 
he lad no knowledge of any general Conference for the purposes 
indicated, but in any event the Government of India Act did not 
provide for the suspenion of the Legislatures. 

Indian Currency. 

Ill answer to Sir Frederick WISE, (Conservative Member for Ilford) 
the Under “Secretary of State said he had not received any communioation 
from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the Currency situation, but 
he understood such a communication had been addressed to the 
Government of India who would doubtless give it careful consideration. 
The Secretary of State, ha added, was in constant consultation with 
the Government of India on important questions that arise cooitantly 
in connection with Indian Currency and Exchange. 
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la fcbe House of Lords Lord PEEL drew aUention te the preseat; situatioa 
in India and asked tjord Olivier, the Secretary of State for India, for 

a full Statement of policy. In doing so His Lordship paid a tribute to the 

industry and despatch of the Lee Commission. He remarked that . there waa a great 
deal of opinion at present in India rather averse to making proper provision for 

the Services, partly owing to a tendency to believe that complite Iiidiaaisatioa 

of the Services might lead to their being placed on a more inexpensive basis* 
IJnfortnnateiy some did not desire to improve the position of the Services because 
they thought that by the failure of the Services there would he an unwillingnesi- 
of the young men of Britain to enter them. The bond between Britain and India 
might thus definitely be weakened. 

Those in the Services, said the speaker, were uncertain in regard to their fature 
owing to diminished opportunities, constitutional changes and the Indianisation of the 
Services. ISiobody had ever challenged the complete loyalty of the Services to the 
Beforms and their determination to work most faithfully and most loyally under 
them, but the confidence of the Services must be restored if possible. 

The fullest responsibility for the protection of the Services rested with the Secre- 
tary of State. Lord Peel expressed the opinion that the Lee Oominission had framed 
its advice from a very direct view of economy and the present financial situation 
in India. It might not be easy at present to find money for the Public Service! 

in India, but the proper payment and support of the Civil Services in any country 

should be the first charge on the revenues of the country. He urged that Lord 

Olivier should declare his intention of bringing these proposals into operation. He 

also hoped that Lord Olivier would pay the most sympathetic attention to the 
position of British and domiciled Europeans in the Provincial Services. Parliament 
could not divest itself of responsibility in that respect. The need for capable officials- 
was not certainly lessened by non-co-operation in the Provinces. 

Lord Peel emphasised that non-co-operators had entered the Councils to destroy the 
Government. He referred at length to the recent events in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal with regard to the voting of money and he pointed oat that tb© action 
@f the non-co-operators had compelled the Q-overnor of the Central Provinces to- 
take over the working of the transferred subiects, thus destroying in a large measure 
the constitutional advance and freedom granted when the subjects had been handed 
over. Lord Peel asked whether Lord Olivier contemplated that it might be necessary 
in the near future to make these transferred subjects reserved subjects and how 
Lord Olivier proposed to deal with the situation in Bengal and to support the 
Government’s eiiorts to continue the good administration of the province. 

The speaker drew attention to the ‘ very remarkable statements ’ of Hr. G. E. Das 
in regard to the Day Murder and said that the lesoiution praising the patriotism 
of the murderer of Mr. Day might have a very deplorable effect. He hopcil tliat 
any proceedings that the Government might contemplate taking against Mr. Das 
should not be suspended merely because he was an important person and that 
action would not be taken only against humbler persons. Lord Peel said that 
the reply given in the House of Commons on that point, namely, that Mr. Gandhi 
disapproved of the murder was very remarkable. He was unable to nnderstand 
what that had to do with it unless it suggested that Mr, Gandhi was the keeper 
of the Government’s conscience and that his disapproval acquitted the Government 
of the necessity of any further action. 

In regard to the Akali problem, Lord Peel asked whether oiii of the reasons 

for the failure of the Birdwood Committee to restore order was that it had been a 

condition that the Maharaja of Nabha should be restored. 

Lord Peel pointed out that in the Government of India Act the so-called promise 
of self-government was hedged about by important conditions and qualifications and asked 
what particular experience and defects had led to an enquiry into the working of the Act, 
because only last year the Viceroy had accepted Lord PcePs suggestion that with 
a view to collecting a great volume of experience before the Commission went out 
in 19,30 the difierenc provinces should report every year in reganl to the working 
of the Constitution. He did not know whether the results of the first reports 

showi3d any serious defects, big: it was rather rapid to establish such an enquiry 

after only three years. Under the rules a great deal could be done as regards alter- 
ing the balance of the existing Constitution, Had the Indian politicians devoted to 
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•carrying out the Constitution one-tenth of the energy shown in obstructing it^ India 
would now be far more advanced on the road to constitutional reform. 

Lord LEE said that the reports from India were by no means reassuring, 

■Referring to the pledge that no decision with regard to the Lee Commission’s recom- 

mendations would be taken until after the discussion in the Assembly in September^ 
Lord Lee Uttered a warning in regard to the effect on the “ morale” and 
efficiency of the Services if the matters were unduly delayed or action was not 
ultimately taken. There was lively discontent in the Services at present and much 
despondency in regard to the position and future of the Services. He could not 

help feeling that there was considerable excuse for that and urged the Covemmeat 

to act upon the unanimous declarations of the Commission without delay. 

The speaker pointed out that owing to the suspense and the intolerable financial 
■conditions of tne Services recruiting had practically dried up and a regrettable 
exodus was proceeding. A recruiting campaign was urgently needed at present. 
He emphasised the danger of delay and said that the G-overnment at present had 
a unique opportunity which might never recur. 


Lord Oliviers’ Reply. 

Lord OLIVIER associated himself with all that Lord Lee had said in regard to 
the Services’ claims to consideration. He pointed out that while the rise in the 
living of Europeans in India between 1914 and 1923 was at least 60 per cent, 
the average increase of pay of Service-men—taking a man’s pay throughout his 
period of service— was about 20 par cent, and in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service the increase was under ten per cent. He dwelt on circumstances incidental 
to service in India making the rise in the cost of living exceptionally burdensome 
to European and domiciled officers, especially tee married ones. He also referred to 
the fall of the rupee. He said that quite independently of any question of induce- 
ments to the future recruiting of the Services these facts seemed to h^'rn to present 
a claim for relief which no reasonable and just-minded man could, on its own 
merits, repudiate and refuse. 

As regards the procedure in dealing with the Lee Commission’s report Lord 
Olivier said that when the reservations were made in the Assembly with regard to 
the Secretary of State’s power to pass early orders on urgent recommendations the 
purport of the report was unknown to the Secretary of State or to the Government 
of India and it was a presumable contingency that the report might contain recom- 
mendations on which it would be expedient to take action successively in some 
order of priority, as was done in the case of the Islington Commission’s report. 
But when the Lee Commission submitted its report it became apparent that this 
method of procedure would not be appropriate. 

Lord Olivier said that he himseif in Council and the Government of India had 
accepted the Commission’s view that its report must be treated as a whole. Therefore 
even apart from any question of the claims or the position of the Assembly the 
passing of urgent orders on any important recommendations could not be decided 
■on before the contents and implications of the Commission’s proposals as a balanced 
wtole had been fully considered. Lord Olivier emphasised the necessity for thoroughly 
examining the report and remarked that the fact that he had accepted the view that the 
report must be treated as a whole could not in any way commit him in advance to the 
acceptance of every recommendation just as it stood. He must also determine which 
recommendations would require priority of action when the time came to implement Ms 
decisions. That task could not be carried out without close consultation with the 
Government of India and, through the Government of India, with the provincial 
Governments. The investigation was being pushed on with the utmost expedition 
possible, but nobody knowing the magnitude of the issues involved would expect 
that any Secretary of State who took the report at all seriously could possibly be 
in a position to pass final orders on it as a whole within two or three months. It 
might, therefore, be confidently said that no avoidable delay would have occurred if 
the orders were passed within six months of the appearance of the report, and the 
promise of a discussion in the Assembly, quite apar^ from its great importance from 
a constitutional point pf view, would not be found to have affected the date by 
which final decisions were taken. 
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The Commission’s recommendations that their iiaancial proposals should take 
effect from, the beginning of the hnanciai year 1924 should reassure all concerned thafe 
they would not lose owing to the time necessarily allowed for a proper consideration of 
the report. Lord Olivier emphasised that the India Office had lost no time before mamin- 
ing the report and mentioned the special points on which attention had been concentrated. 
The first was in regard to recruiting for the Services. It had been decided to 
suspend recruitment in England at present for the Educationai, Agricultural and 
Teter inary Services. The Oovernment of India had .stated their requirements as 
regards Engineers, the E'orest Service and the Oeologicai Survey and selection com- 
mittees had met or were meeting shortly to interview candidates. Ho difficulty was 
anticipated in obtaining them. There would be no suspension of the Indian Civil 
Service open competition in London, which would be held in August. The esaminatioa 
for the police had already been held. There was no reason to suppose that there 
would be any greater difficulty this year than last in securing the fail number of 
recruits. In the second place it was necessary to explore thoroughly the iegai 
aspects of the Commission’s report so that the Secretary of State could satisfy iiiinseif 
that the recommendations and any corollary proposals to which they might lead 
could be carried out without the amendment of the Government of India Act. 

Dealing with the situation in the Central Provinces and Bengal Lord Olivier said 
he understood that the Governor of Bengal proposed as soon as he could to reintro- 
duce the vote for the Minister’s salaries and inspectorate, subject to the carrying | 
out of the recommendations with regard to the retrenchment of the inspectorate and ; 
its transference to local bodies. The Viceroy and the Governors of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces were now considering whether the Governors should exercise their ; 
power to suspend or revoke the transfer of subiects. Lord Olivier was of opinion 
that it was a perfectly ■ reasonable construction of the Government of India Act; 
that a Governor might act in such a matter. In regard to the Punjab, Lord 
Olivier emphasised the Punjab Government’s intention to maintain order while 
negleating no means of arriving at a speedy and equitable solution of controversial : 
matters. 

Lord Olivier paid tribute to Mr. Das’s character and said that Mr. Das appeared I 
to be one of the many Indian publicists who were convinced that no advance could be made’ 
in the attainment of self-government except through organised force or secret methods- 
aiming at outrage, in which connection they constantly pointed to the cases in ! 
Ireland and Ulster, 

Lord Curzon (interrupting) asked whether Lord Olivier was giving his own opinionsi 
or the opinions of someone else. I 

Lord Olivier replied that he was stating the invariable argument used by Indian; 
politicians. ! 

Lord Ourzon said that Lord Olivier was giving his own version of motives which he 
believed actuated a particular section of Indians with a view to condoning Mr. Das’s. 
action, .j. 

Lord Olivier denied that he was condoning the action of Mr. Das. 

Lord Curzon said that he wanted Lord Olivier’s own opinmn, not his Tmionon; 
motives by which Indians were actuated. 

Lord Olivier suggested thafe Mr. Das believed it expedient that the British public 
should be a little frightened in regard to what might happen in India if his party’s 
policy was not conceded. Mr, Gandhi and many of Mr. Baa’s own party had; 
shown very lively indigaatioii on the subject. It was unnecessary for the British 
Government to assume an attitude of high moral ' condemnation of Mr. Das as a 
politician on this account The operations of secret murder societies were detestable, 
but they were not in themselves a political force, nor did they ultimately strengthen 
any political party that dallied with them. The Labour Party had always 
condemned such forcible methods on ground of dheir foolishness and futility quite 
independently of their moral turpitude. Lord Olivier expressed the opinion that Mr,. 
G. B. Das and his associates had been under the delusion that Indian revolutionaries 
could have frightened the British Government out of their senses by bombing 
policemen. They must already be beginning to recognise the poiitical wisdom of 
the advice given by Mr, Eamsay MacDonald, before he took office, to Indian 
politicians to stand aloof from such insane methods. The incident was only another 
example of the poiitical simplicity shown m Mr, Das’s leadership in the Bengal 
Council. ' ' 
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Eeplyixig to Loid Peel, Lord Olivier said he did not intend to take any actioiL 
The qtnestion was for the Oovernment of India to decide. Lord Olivier emphasised 
the political futility of the methods of the Swarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Council and possibly elsewhere as a means of attaining their immediate ostensible 
object. Beferring to the inquiry into the working of the Eeforms, Lord Olivier said that 
if the Committee found a defect which apparently could not be remedied by any 
amendment of the Eules ox of the Act, without an alteration of the constitution, then 
the question would arise as to whether any further steps should or ought to have 
been taken for dealing with the question whether any further constitutional advance 
could be contemplated. Tnen and then only would there arise the question as to in 
what way could such a question be dealt ivith, Beferring to alternative suggestions^ 
Lord Olivier said that His Majesty’s Government had not reached any conclusion 
on any of them. They recognised only the possibility that the result of the inquiry 
might impose on them the duty of coming to a conclusion with regard to whether or 
not steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional position. That would 
be the position only if it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government of India 
that there were certain defects or legitimate grounds for complaint in the operation 
■of the Eeforms which could not be redressed wdthin the Act without some revision of its 
provisions. ' ' 

The House was at this stage adjourned and the debate was 
resinned on the 31st July, when on the side of Govei'nment Lord 
Chelmsford who was the Labour Leader in the Lords made a long 
reply to the speech of Lord Curzon, the Leader of the Opposition* 
•On the resumption of the debate— 

Lord MESTOH expressed the opinion* that the new constitution had not so much 
failed or fallen short of reasonable expectation as that it had never been worked 
with any pretence to good-will by those for whom it was designed. There had been 
•a growing belief in ^ India that the latter no longer required England, and could 
be made self-supporting. There was a growing distrust amone some of our officials, 
which seemed due to the belief that Simla was giving too much time to small matters, 
and shutting its eyes on pressing and more important matters. The Government 
would best serve the interests of peace and real progress, if they made it abundantly 
clear that the policy adopted by Parliament would be pursued in all essentials. It 
was our duty to help the party of common-sense in India to the uttermost in their 
duty, to set themselves to carry out their duties, and to prove their fitness to 
undertake the responsibility that was offered to them. 

Lord INCECAPE said that he bad not proposed to intervene in the debate, but 
Lord Lee in a speech last w^eek had asked him whether as a purely business pro- 
position, apart from any pbilantbrophy, he had increased the emoluments of his various 
staffs in India compared to those before the war. He now replied that young men 
now went out in their business on emoluments considerably higher than those before 
the war. The expenses of Europeans in Tnclia had greatly increased during the last 
ten or fifteen years, both in the way of food, servants’ wages, clothing and railway 
fares. He was free to admit that the passage rates of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company were higher than before the war owing to the great 
increase in the running costs. The conditions of life of his European employees in 
India, living mostly in presidency towns, were altogether different and far more 
agreeable than those of the bulk of men in the Civil Service, The latter were 
often banished for long periods to the jungle where the amenities of life were 
to a great extent absent with very little European society and sometimes none, where 
there was no electric light and no electric fans and very limited areas in the 
shape^ of decent roads, where supplies of good quality were difficult to get. When 
supplies ^ could be obtained the cost was far greater than in the trading centres. 
Their wives had^ to bear the hardships of this banishment in a way which only 
British woruen did. They had to suffer in health, lose their looks, see their children 
pale and pining through the long hot weather, and they had to endure separations 
torn bf tween love for their husbands and for their children. Those of us who had 
spent twenty or twenty-five years in the Plams with the thermometer at anything 
from 86 to lOO during eight months of the year, know what it was to go through 
a long Indian day. He could assure such people that a benevolent sympathy on 
the part of commercial employers did exist. They ere not tied by any hide-bound 
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rules as, he admitted, a Government department mast necessarily be; and they did 
have, if he might venture to say .so, a certain amount ot the milk of human 
kindness towards those who ground out their com. 

.. 'The committee over which he had presided last year made, proposals .for.a. 're- 
duction of expenditure , m India, .but .made no suggestion to . reduce . the- emoluments 
of Europeans in the various, branches of Government, service. . He ..believed: the . ic-, 
ductions they did propose had been carried not practically in their entirety and the 
finances of the country were now on a sound basis, and India, he was creditably 
informed, was able to balance her budget and leave something to the ecood. He said 
that in the service of the Government of India were no men, so far as 
his experience went, who were more loyal, more devoted, abler, more hard-working 
or who had a higher sense of duty than the Europeans in all branches of the 
service of the Government of India. They had accepted the so-called Reforms in 
the very best spirit. It would be a fata! blunder, he said, if we fail to treat 
them with consideration. If we did that,, we should not retain them. "We would 
not get the best brains and the highest class of men to go to India — not only 
to the Civil Service proper, but to all other branches. He entirely agreed with 
Lord Lee that the time had come to improve the emoluments of European Govern- 
ments of all classes if they were (as was absolutely essential) to retain and attract 
the right type of men to enable them to carry on the great and unselfish work 
with which they were entrusted of governing and administering and developing the 
Indian Bependancy. 

In his humble judgment, it would be some time yet before India would bg 
able by herself to carry on the development of the country by means of roads, 
railways, canals, irrigation, afforestation, sanitation, water-supply and the like for 
which at present the country was entirely indebted to the British. It would be 
many long days before India would be able to govern herself to the advantage of 
her dumb millions, and hundred and one diversified races and creeds. If the 
authority of the Civil Services was undermined, then woe betide the country, (Cheera}. 
Murder, riot and rapine would be rampant, and, as even the late Lord Hodey said 
some years ago, remove the supremacy of the British Ea] from India and the 
population would be at each other’s throats. (Cheers). 

Lord HABEIS said that the idea that the Hindus and the Mahomedans were 
going to sit down like lion and lamb was a complete delusion. They had to tell 
the Indians in plainest terms that they were incapable of governing themselves and 
protecting themselves from extenal aggression and internal tumult. He was not 
thinking of the interests of merchants, but solely of the masses of Indians who 
would be subjected to discomfort, brutality and tumult if the Britishers hesitated 
in their task. 

Lord AMPTHILL said that the only way to anticipate the dreadful necessity of 
using armed force that would otherwise before long inevitably arise in India was to 
make it clear that we intended to govern, and support and uphold all those rightly 
exercising Imperial authority. The Imperial Government should clearly, expiicitJjr and 
unequivocally declare its intention to adhere to the letter of the Act of J 911), especially 
the most explicit conditions of Section 41. 

Lord PEKTLAND suggested that it should he carefully considered whether the 
electors for the different elected bodies were serving their purpose in truly represent- 
ing the opinion of India. If the interests of the intelligentsia undaly outweighed 
agricultural and provincial interests in the Legislative Assembly, that might well be 
examined within the limits of the present constitution. Also, while a strong 
Central Government should be maintained, it was of great importance to do every- 
thing oossible within these limits to make Indians iVei it was their own Oovernment, 
that they were not shut off, and that we were acting as guarantees, maintaining 
the Central Government for orderly progress towards full responsible goverameut. 

A good deal had been heard about misgovernment and the difficulty of govern- 
ment in the Central Provinces and Bengal, but nothing of the provinces in which 
the Reforms had been worked with credit and in which there was substantial 
evidence of an honest and loyal intention to work the Reforms, and a considerable 
measure of sound sense and political judgment had been shown. 

The whole of India was not, on . the same level of political knowledge and 
achievement or intellectual advancement and he asked whether it was too late to 
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recognise that. If the O-OYcrnment of India was to guide and nurse India to a 
fuller realisation of scif-gOYernment, surely it was reasonable that the provinces 
winch worked the machine well should be given opportunities of an extension of 
the area of that work with proper safeguards. Be concluded by saying that it 
was impossible to take other than a hopeful view of things in India. 

Marquess CUEZON said that he xvas glad to note that Lord Olivier considered 
Lord Lee’s proposals regarding concessions to Civil Servants as moderate and reason- 
able. Lord Cuizon paid a warm tribute to the loyalty and the efficiency of the 
Service, and asked whj, since Lord Olivier admitt^ that the matter was urgent 
he did not deal with it immediately. Lord Curzon did not gather from the debate 
that there was an accurate appreciation of the seriousness of the situation in India. He 
dwelt upon the case of Bengal, and referred ii'onicaliy to Lord Olivier’s description of 
Mr. C. B. Das last week as a saintly man. He declared that the “noble ’ ideals of Mr. Das 
consisted in leading a party whose avowed object was to reduce the British Government 
to contempt, and render all foreign Governments in India impossible; and openly to 
condone the crime of political murder. He asserted that Lord Olivier’s incautious language 
would encourage a repetition of acts of violence, and told that when there was a 
recrudescence of that trouble, as there might be &ortiy, then the speech of Lord Olivier 
would be pointed to as showing the only way these people could get what they desired. 
Lord Gurzon quoted a telegram to a London newspaper from India, stating it is unneces- 
sary to dot the “ I’s ” of a communication sent by the Governor-General to the Press on 
Friday, in which His Excellency denies that the Government of India was consulted 
about the suggestion that Mr. C. Das should visit England. 

Lord Olivier asked what was meant by dotting the “ I’s ” ? 

Lord Curzon said it appeared that the Governor-General thought it necessary to send 
a communication to the Press. 

Lord Olivier replied that if Lord Curzon wished to make anything of that, it was 
for him to say what was meant by dotting the “ I’s.” 

Lord Curzon answered that it appeared, if the newspaper correspondent was correct, 
that tbe Government, of India was rather alarmed at the suggestion of Mr. Das coming 
here at present with a view to consulting the Secretary of State. 

Lord Olivier said there was no foundation for such a suggestion. 

Lord Curzon: “Then I am surprised that the Government of India has gone out of 
its way to deny it.” Turning to the situation in the Central Provinces and in Bengal, 
Lord Curzon said that Lord Olivier seemed to think that all that had to be done was 
for the Government to deal with the matter by executive decree. But, if that action took 
place there, it would take place eisewhei^e, and the whole scheme of the Beforms 
broke down entirely. “We have given India,” he said, “a large and generous scheme of 
reforms. We cannot go back. We must endeavour to make it succeed not only in 
the provinces where it has already partially succeeded, but in other provinces. He appealed 
to the Government to stand firm and say how far they were willing to go and not to 
re-embark on a policy of drift which was a policy not merely of despair, but of 
destruction. 

Lord CHELMSP’OBD replied on behalf of the Government, He began by expressing 
his intention of telling the plain unvarnished tale regarding the various issues and of 
giving the House information regarding the attitude of Government on four points ; 
P’irst, the Lee report ; second, the working of the reformed constitution ; third, the 
activities of the revolutionaries ; and fourth, the situation in the Punjab. Lord 
Chelmsford enumerated a series of misfortunes which had dogged all attempts to deal 
with the problem of the Services, notably, the outbreak of the War and the delay 
owing to his mistake regarding the treatment of the examination of the Islington Beport 
at a time when he {Lord Chelmsford) had only lalely arrived in India. He pointed out, 
however, that he had profited by his experience later in connection with the Holland report, 
and immediately directly canvassed the Provincial Governments and after that despatched 
Government office at Home to get the Secretary of State’s sanction to what the Government 
of India had determined. Lord Chelmsford said that be urged Lord Olivier to 
endeavour to get a similar expeditious form used regarding tbe Lee Beport. 

After remarking incidentally that Lord Peel did not pretend to regard the Lee 
report as so inspired that we must accept it in every jot and tittle, Lord Chelmsford 
referred to criticisms of the slowness of working of the Government of India and de- 
clared that, when one compared the staffing of ^ great department in India with a 
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great department in Whitehall one wondered how any work could really be got fchrongb. 
One was amazed at the efficiency of the work done by the great departments 
In': India. 

Lord Chelmsford then traced the evolution of the Reforms, which were the logical 
outcome of Lord Macaulay’s famous Minute nearly a century ago leading in the 
preliminary stages to the Morley-Minto Reforms, which merely created a body of 
powerless critics, subsequently necessitating the introduction of responsibility —since it 
was obviously impossible to go straight irom the Morley-Hinto into full Self-govern- 
ment, Responsibility was the basis of the great announcement of August, 1917, after 
which diarchy had become absolutely inevitable. 

Lord Chelmsford was prepared to argue Lord Curzon’s contention that the diarchical 
■system' had broken, down. 

He declared that they did not hear anything of the working (£ the constitution, 
in other provinces than the Central Provinces and Bengal of which they had heard 
so much that afternoon, because, whatever difficulties arose in those other provinces, 
they were inseparable from introduction of responsibility, Thcj whole object of ofeiug 
responsibility was also to afford an opportunity of making mistakes ; so he might 
say that, with the exception of the Central Provinces and Bengal, on the whole the 
constitution was working. 

Even in the case of the Central Provinces the constitution embodied in an 
Act of Parliament was working. Lord Chelmsford regretted the operation of safeguards 
in the Central Provinces, but safeguards were intended to see the adtnmist ration 
carried on, even though the constitution in its wider form was not carried on, 

He declared that not a dissimilar position characterised the situation in Bengal, 
As regards the question whether the position in Bengal was only legal,, under the 
theory of emergency, Lord Chelmsford reminded their Lordships of what Lord 

Olivier said the other day, because the matter could not be left where it stood and 

Government must explore how far it was possible to meet the situation, even if it 

continued. Lord Chelmsford endorsed the passage in Lord Peel’s speech last week 

to the effect that if Indian politicians had diverted one tenth of the energies they 
had shown in obstructing the constitution, India would now be far more advanced 
on the road of constitutional reform. 

Dealing with the activities of the Revolutionaries Lord Chelmsford said that it 
was the policy of the British Government to leave full discretion to the Government 
on the spot to enfoce the law ; and the British Government would support them in 
action they felt it necessary to take in quelling the revolutionary movement. Tiie 
policy of "Government at the present time as regards India could not be better 
expressed than in the first two paragraphs of Mr, Ramsay HaoDonald’s letter of 
January 6, published on January 26. - , % 

Lord Chelmsford added that he wished it was sufficiently realised here how 
difficult it was at this distance from India to form a sound judgment on some 
problems like those raised by the utterance of Mr. C. R. Das, which bad been so 
often quoted in that House. Tiscount Peel might form an inference from facts 
before him, and Lord Olivier might from another from what was before him. But 
the truth was that, when it came to policy, the only people capable of foiming a 
correct inference were the people on the spot with all the facts before them. As 
regards the criticism of the early days of Hoa-co-operation that Government took 
no step to deal with it, Lord Chelmsford said they had got clear advice that there 
was no sound ground for a prosecution, and the Government could not afford to 
fail if it instituted proceedings. He pointed out the impossibility 0 ! publishing the 
nature of the advice they had received. They therefore felt it wise to have the 
matter to the full discretion of the Government of India, 

On the subject of the Punjab, Lord Chelmsford read the reply Lord Olivier 
desired to make to Lord Peel’s question whether one of the reasons for the failure 
of the Birdwood Committee was that the Sikhs made it a condition of assenting to 
the proposals that the Maharaja of Habha should be restored to his State, Lord 
Olivier desired to say that it was true that in an early stage of negotiatioas some 
difficulty was experienced about the Shrine Committee’s public abandonement of the 
Nabba agitation, but it did not appear that that was the desired factor in the final 
stages. Lord Chelmsford dwelt .^upon the utmost consideration which Government 
had paid to the Sikhs’ religions susceptibilities and anxiety to avoid anything 
touching the religions aspect, but the Government of the Punjab and the Government 
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ft! ladia were clctermined to enforce order and '■ p<mc8f n! security. He declared that 
it would be hard to ex|^cet Sir Malcolm , Halley at- present to launch out in any 
direction which should be widely different from that pursued by his predecessor 
mntii he had held the reins for a longer time^ but the policy remained to maintain 
order and peaceful security by consistent application ' of the law, while neglecting 
mo means of reaching an equitable solution. : 

Lord Cheimsford concluded by reading , the first ■ two paragraphs of Mr, , Kamsay 
MacBonakPs famous letter to . thC' ‘‘Hindu” and stated, that the whole letter, 
although written before Mr. MacDonald came into office, ■ embodies the whole 
substance of the policy of the British Government, 

Lord FEEL wound up the debate. , He declared that L ord Olivier’s statement had 
disturbed the Government of India,, from the -fact that he took the unusual .course 
of issuing a communique through the Press regarding consultation with Mr. G, K, 
Das. He pointed out that it was not necessary for the whole of the Lee Beport 
to be carried out at the same time, and he urged Lord Olivier - to , .deal with 
some pledges immediately without waiting until the whole reforms were carried out. 
That would have an admirable effect on the Services themselves, as an earnest 
that reforms were to be carried out as a whole. 

He concluded by saying that he was unable honestly to say that the reply 
was satisfactory on may points, but he did not propose to press for papers. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS-- AUGUST 1924. ■; 

' : Soon aft@r tbis Mstoric debate Parliament was adjomrned lor- tbe^ 
inminer "recess. On July '28tli only a few -questions were asked, , but 
an,: important announcement was made regarding the' East 'Alrioa Parlia*- 
mantary’ Commission. 

East Africa Parliamentary Commission. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. THOMAS, in reply to a question:-' 
by Mr. Ehys intimated that the Parliamentary Commission to visit last- 
Africa would consist of : 

-Ma.for the Hon* W. Ormsby-Gore, Conservative M. F. for Stafford' 
and late Under-Secretary for' the Colonies; Major A. G. Church,. D.; 
S.' 0., Labor Member for Leayton, and Mr. F. C. Lioffeld, Liberal 
Member for Bedford. 

The Members of the Commission were to embark at Southampton 
on the 1 5th August, and visit Northern Ehodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya in the order named. The terms of reference were : 

“ To visit Northern Ehodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya with a view to obtaining as much information as possible in 
the time available on all subjects covered by the terms of reference to 
the East Africa Committee, and to report to the Secretary of State on 
any facts which they may consider have a bearing on the above 
matters.” 

The Colonies Committee 

On August 4th another important statement was made by Mr. 
Thomas. By the end of July the members of the Government of India 
Colonies Committee had concluded their labours and submitted their 
recommendations to the Cabinet. The final decision of the Cabinet on 
the recommendations of this Committee was announced by Mr. Thomas, 
as follows : — 

Mr. MILLS asked whether the Secretary of State for Colonies was 
in a position to make a statement with regard to the representations 
recently made to him on certain matters affecting Indians in Kenya by 
the Indian Colonies Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS replying said : I will take, the subjects in the order 
raised by the Committee. 

{l) Immigration i My position is that if ' the danger ever arises of 
such, an influx of immigrants of whatever class, race, nationality, or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the economic interests of the 
natives, I hold ' myself entirely free to take any action whfcli - may bt 
necessary. The conflicting' statistics, which ^ had bean laid before me, 
-have not - enabled me to reach a definite conolasion , as regards the 
extent of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps , will be taken to- 
create .a, statistical department to obtain accurate information .with regard 
to the persons of all races arriving in or departing from Kenya. 
Meanwhile, the Kenya Immigration Ordinance %vould not be enacted. 

(2) Franchm : I have given careful consideration to the rapresentatioiis 
in favour of a ' common roll,, 'but I am not prepared to resist the 
conclusion arrived at in the Command Paper (?) 1922 and of July 1923 
■that In the special , circumstances of Kenya with four iiverse commiinitiasi 
41 * 
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©acb of which ;■ wM ultimately require- electoral repiesentatioii,, the 
•communal system is the best way to secure lair representation of - each 
• and all of these commumties.” 

(3) Highlands: I consider ’the Secretary of State for Colonies has 
no alternative but ■ to' contirmo the pledges, expressed or ' implied, which 
had been given in the past, and I can hold out ' no hope 0 ! the policy ' in 
■the^Hlghlands ..'being- reconsidered. 

(i) . Lowlands : It was , proposed to reserve the area in the Lowlands 
for agricultural immigrants' from India. The Oommitte© mad© it plain 
that it is averse from any reservation of land lor any immigrant race. 
Subject to that it is suggested that before the applications for land in 
the Lowland areas are invited, an opportunity should be taken of 
sending an officer experienced in the Indian settlement and agricultural 
methods to report on the areas. At present any consideration of the 
matter is in suspense pending the receipt from the Colony of the 
reports from the native and agricultural points of view on the areas 
in question. . . . 


HOUSB OF COMMONS-OCTOBER 1924. 

Parliament was then adiourned for the long summer recess 00 
August 7th till the 3€th September. In October the House had only 
a few days of sensational sitting during which the Labour Government wss 
-defeated by the Conservative-Liberal combination and Mr. MacDonald 
at once decided to appeal to the country. Parliament w'as accordingly 
dissolved on October 9th pending the General Election on the 29th. 
The following questions w^ere asked and answered in the House of 
Commons immediately before the dissolution of Parliament : 

On October 6th, Sir Charles YATE asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention had been drawn to an article headed 
Working Women murdered by Imperialism, British Rule in India, 
which appeared in the Communist organ, the "‘Worker s Weekly/^ on 
September 12, 1924 ; and whether he had instructed the Director of 
Public Prosecutions' to institute proceedings against this journal. 

Mr. DAVIS: The article referred to had not previously been 
brought to my notice but I am making inquiries. 

Sir C. YATE : Has the Hon. Gentleman realised that British rule 
in India has nothing whatever to do with this case, and that the article 
in question is simply an incentive to people in this country? 

Mr. DAVIS: I hope the Hon. and Gallant ,, Member will allow me 
to see the article in the first place. 

Salaries of Bengal Ministers. 

Sir Charles YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he was able to make an officiai' -statement - as • to the - position^:^; '^^^^ 
.present obtaining in ^ the Bengal Legislative Council of the vote for the 
salaries , of the . Ministers and of the roonsequent resignation of such 
^■-Ministers.' ' ■ c ■ 
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Mr. RIOHA.BDS : The. position is that tha^ 'Mmsell 

temporarily administering the Transferred Sabjeots under the proTiaioris 
of the Transferred Sahieols (Temporary Administration) Ealas Iramed. 
under Section 52 (3) of the Goyernmant of India Act, 

■ Mr. THGETLIE' then asked him whether ' his attention had .been drawn 
to letters recently published purporting to be facsimiles of letters 'rritfcen 
by Ministers of the Bengal Council, which letters indicated the axisfeeDce 
of corruption and jobbery in connexion with the affairs -of the Bengal ' 
Council and whether he proposed to take any action in the matter. 

Mr. EIOHAEDS: I have seen an Indian newspaper containiag what 
apparently purports ' to be a copy . of a letter from ■ an ex“Mia!ster of 
the ' Bengal Government. Mr. Fuzlul Huq, to whom the authorship of 
the alleged latter, is impuced has, according to Press ' reports, . stated' iri 
thc' Bengal Council that he never wrote any such letter, that.. the letter ' 
is not genuine, and that it purports to bo addressed to a gentleman 
who does not exist. 

Lee Eecommendations. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if it is now proposed .to ■ bring the re-" 
commendations of the Lee Commission into operation without further 
delay ; and whether these recommendations will be adopted in full 
including those relating to the Medical Service. 

Mr. EICHAEDS : I am not yet in a position to make any state- 
ment on this subject. My noble friend the Secretary of State is still 
in correspondence with the Government of India on certain points, and 
both he and that Government are desirous that orders on the Report 
should bo issued with the least possible delay. 

British Garrison in India. 

Sir C. YATE drawing attention to the fact that the District Magistrate 
of Sliahjahanpur was compelled to apply for British troops to quell the 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances, contended that the reduction of British troops 
was below the pre-war figui'e and it prevented their meeting all demands 
lor assistance to quell internal disturbanoes. Therefore he asked for a 
reconsideration of the question of reductions in the strength of the 
British Garrison in India 'by the , Defence Committee and the authori- 
ties concerned. 

. . Mr. RICHARDS' did. not .■ accept as a.' fact .the s'liggestio'ii that the 
British troops in India wore inadequate and said that this was not supporteii 
by the information in . his ■ ■ possession. He answered, the . question , of 
reconsideration of reductions in , the negative. 

■ Depressed 'Classes and Swaraj. 

On October 9th, replying to 'Sir 0. Yate, Mr. EICHAEDS said, that ht 
was aware that there had been resolutions and addresses by representatives of 
the Depressed classes ■ in India . drawing atto'ntion to the incessant dsiiiaiid 
for Swaraj by the higher castes, pointing out the danger that if Swaraj 
was unduly accelerated the 'last hopes of throwing off the burden of oast# 
domination would be extingmshad,. and urging an investigation of the 
conditions of the submerged classes. Mr. Richards added that he not 
aware whether the committee then in India enquiring into thi 
working of the Government 8f India Act regarded the conaideratioii of |. 
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■.%mh appeals witMn:; to said that the question 'Woiild ; b© 

referred to them.' 

Sir C. YATE drew attention to the address to the Viceroy hj the 
All-India Viswakarman' Liberal Federation praying lor its representation 
in the Assembly 'and the Councils, and asked what ; was being done in 
•that connection.. 

xMr. RICHAEDS replied it would , be premature^ to make a statemeni 
on that subject pendiog the enquiry then proceeding into the working 
-of the present constitution. 

On the same day Sir Phillip RICHARDSON drew attention to the fact 
that Indian serrice officers enjoyed a smaller increase ol pensions in respect 
of the increased cost of living than British officers compared with 1919, and 
asked whether both the services would be placed on the same footing in 
that respect. Mr. RICHARDS replied that Lord Olivier in considering the re- 
duction of the Indian service military pensions was taking into account 
the fact that the increase in 1919 on account of the cost of living was 
not uniformly the same in both the services. 


TKe New Parlkmeiit---Conservafive Government. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS--DBCBMBBR 1924 
The Labour Government came to an end in Novembr 1924. In 
the General Election held on the 29th October the Conservatives 
were returned in a vast majority; 398 Conservatives against 151 
Labour and only 40 Liberals. The new Tory Government with 
Mr. Baldwin at the head came into office in November 1924. Lord Birken- 
head became the new Secretary of State for India, and Lord Winter- 
ton again came back after a year as the Indian Under-Secretary. 

Parliament opened on December 2nd. The sittings of the new Par- 
liament before the Christmas vacation were very bxief and were mainly 
occupied with the debate on the Kings Address, the policy of the new 
Government, and the Egyptian tangle which had then come to a crisis. 
Indian questions were asked on the 15th December and were mainly 
directed on the Lee recommendations and the Bengal arrests. 

On Dec. 11th, Mr. GATES called attention to the grievances of the 
Indian recruited European officers of the Engineering Service and wanted to 
know what they were going to get in the way of overseas pay, leave conditions 
and all the rest of it. Will the Government adopt paragraph 50 of 
the Report to give effect to these suggestions ? Lord WINTERTON 
said that memorials from the officers concerned were already under 
consideration at the India Office. Moreover, he said members of the 
Indian service of Engineers were having their salaries raised by Es. 75 per 
mensem, as recommended by the Commission. * 

On the 15th Colonel FREMANTLE inquired about the Medical Services 
and the share they were hoping to get. ; Mrv Wardlaw MILNE backed 
him up, and together they insisted on 'the '' urgency ' of ■ this part of 
the case. Lord WINTERTON did his best to reassure them on the 
point. No decision had yet been reached, he said, but he hinted 
that a favourable, outcome may be expected from the consideration which 
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vss being given to this aspect of the mafcter; But to did not 
satisfy the hon. members who represent the Services. They wanted the 
Grovernment to fix the earliest possible date for the introd-aotfon. of the 
legislation which was necessary to carry out the various recommendations 
of the Commission, and they urged that an official annouiicament should 
be made about the medical branches to enable these to he included in 
the Bill. Lord WINTERTON told them that a deoisioD would be reached 
early in the coming year, an announcement would he made when 

Parliament re-assembled after the Christmas holidays, and the legislatiw 

required would be inti'oduced early in the session. 

Col. WEDGWOOD then asked: How much will it all cosi; I 
‘‘About ^0700,000 a year,” answered the Under-Secretary in his most 
non-ohalant manner. Of course, he added, the estimate was a rough 
one. It may be more and it may be less. It depends on the x^ata 
of exchange. The Colonel also urged that full opportunity should be 
given for discussion. 

Debate on the Bengal Ordinance 

Questions on the Bengal arrests under the new Ordirianoe were 

first asked on the 15th December. Messrs Scurr and Thnrtle, Labor 
M.Ps., asked the Under-Secretary if people detained under the new 

Ordinance would he given a public trial. Earl Winterton replied that * 
Government had no intention of trying them. Mr. Laiisbiiry asked if 
there was any limit to the time a man might be detained without 
trial. Earl Winterton replied that there was no limit under the regulation ! 

On December 17th, replying to Sir Frank Nelson who tried to 
raise the bogey of European murders in India, Earl Winterton detailed 
the number of such murders as being 16, and mere attacks on Euro- 
peans 22 since Jauuary 1st, 1923. These figures included 8 killed and 
3 attacked on the N.W. Frontier in attacks on officers in duty etio, as 
well as political offienoes. Inspite of this however there was a large 
volume of Labour opinion in the House against the lawlessness of the 
Bengal Ordinance though it was the Labour Government which was 
responsible for the new policy in India. 

On December 19th, Mr. SCUEE moved lor the adjournment of the 
House to draw attention to the Bengal Ordinance. He said that special 
legislation of this kind had not really achieved the object which tha 
Government had desired. He did not wish to say a word to encourage 
assassination or terrorism but he expressed the opinion that GoveriimeiiFs 
action would encourage both. He understood that the only charge against 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation' was that he 
had attended a meeting at which there was talk of criminal conspiracy. 
Mr. Das had also attended the meeting but was not arrested. Surely 
attendance at a meeting did not prove that any on© had anything 
to 'do with conspiracy. The whole effect of the regxilations at present was 
to stir up every considerable anti-British feeling in India. 

He urged the Secretary of State for India to ■ bring; his influence 
to bear on the Government of India to alter their policy and take a 
wiser course as outlined by one of the most distinguished Governors, 
Lord Willingdon, in his speech at the' Colonial Iiistituta on 9th December 
which deserved a most serious ’ 'consideration. Such advance as outlined 
in that speech would' lead «to 'Cessation of these idep^ of terrorism and 
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,T»rchy« He did not want the tragedy ' of ^'Ir8and to arise in India, 
jidia was at present at cross roads. The policy. ■ followed should be on® 
whkhi would make our name great throughout centuries, but the policy of 
repression meant that India would go from us and .would be our enemy. 

Earl WINTERTON in his reply agreed that the' question had great 
importance. Mr. Scurr was very courageous in raising this matter as he 
had done iii view c.f the responsibility of the lata. Government in this 
matter. Mr. Scurr s .view was wholly mistaken. Evidantly, Mr. Scurr 
bad not sufficiently raalised the gravity of the situation confronting the 
Goveriimaiit of India when the Ordinance was promulgated. Mr. Scurr 
would be the last person in the House to . sympathise with the real 
motives and methods' of persons against whom the Ordiimnoe wm directed. 
Mr. Scurr^s kindness and humanity strikingly 'contrasted with, the dark and 
sinister iiiiiiieuces which existed for soma time past in certain quarters 
in Bengal against which' this exceptional weapon was directed. 

The policy, he continued, which was decided by the Govt, of India and 
the Government of Bengal had been fully accepted by Lord Olivier. Ha 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Scurr would not accuse Lord Olivier 
of undue pricipitaucy. The charge that the Ordinance had encouraged 
terrorism was very serious and should not be made against either 
the late or the present Secretary of State of India. It was utterly 
false and might have far-reaching etfects in India and might lead 
people of slender intelligence there to believe that there was a 
responsible body of opinion in England which believed that the Govern- 
ment should not take obvious steps to deal with terrorism and 
intimidation with which if they had not dealt they would gravely fail 
in their duty. He hoped that Mr. Scurr would consider the propriety 
of withdrawing his charge. Earl Winterton said that Lord Brikenhead 
had accepted Lord OiivieEs decision after most careful consideration 
and pointed out that Lord Williogcloi/s speech had nothing to do with the 
Ordinance but he merely made general remarks on the Government of India. 

Mr. Scurr interposed and said that if the policy outlined by 
Lord Willingdon was adopted, it wotild make ordinances unnecessary, 

Earl Winterton, dealing further with the ordinances, pointed out that 
where there was reasonable certainty that the witnesses would come 
forward with a sense of security and that conviction would follow, 
then prosecutions could be held under the ordinary law, but where 
there was strong presumption that the witnessed would be intimidated 
and murdered, there could be no recourse to trial in the ordinary 
courts, Earl Winterton gave examples of esses of treatment of 
witnesses which, he said, were certainly not going to recur if the 
Government of Lidia and the Imperial Government could prevent it. 
He cited inkr aim the AKpore Conspiracy and ■ Calcutta. Bomb ■ Oases., in 
which there was murder of witnesses. ' Earl Winterton repeated that Lord 
Olivier was just as much responsible as Lord Birkenhead. Ho was 
not prepared to shirk responsibility. 

The statcmeril- that repression never solved .any problem waa 
!i eaningless. He ‘ 'zvmd that mere repression . so'ldom'. if ever allayed 
ordinary even when it took the extremist form, but 

as the Yicorov h ^;l3arly shown, these excef^tional' weapons were not 
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beiBg used against such agitation; but tlie Go wrnmant would fail in 
^ did not rigorously repress methods , of murder aud 

terrorism with bombs and revolvers^ He, paid a: tribute to the seryaiits 
of the King Emperor, both Indian and European in. Bengal, ' especially 
the police, for carrying out their .duties splendidly despite diiicalties. 

Col. WEDGWOOD said he hated coex'cion, but he hated iaiTorisiii 
more. He thought his friends of the Home Rule movement in India 
must realise that the causa he and they had at heart, was being placed 
in perilous jeopardy. He knew that the ' Swarajist Party was not 
connected with' the physical force of the- fanatics but if the -former had 
influence over the latter, ■ they should make it, clear to them that the 
cause of Indian democracy depended on the absence of,' terrorist crinio 
in Bengal. . . 

The discussion was then wound up by Mr. THDRTLE., who flatly 
charged the Government of India with using Regiiktion III and the 
new Ordinance for the purpose of crippling the legitimate activity of the 
Swarajist Party, citing the fact that most of the office-bearers and other 
prominent leaders arrested had been taken under Regulation III whicli 
provided for no trial at all, as evidence supporting this view. Mucli 
to the annoyance of Lord A¥interton, he likened the arrests under 
Regulation III to the Bastille imprisonments which took place in Franco 
irj Pre-Revolution days under the system of “ l&Ures ch cachti!^ 

This closes Parliamentary proceedings on India up to the end 
of 1924. 
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The Labour Party' & the Bengal . Ordinance. 

Tha adjournment motion in the House of Commons no doubt fell 
through, but a special meeting of the British Oommittae on Indian affairs 
was held at the House of Commons on the 1 7th December for the purpose 
of coosidering a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance of which Mr. Ernest 
Thurtle, M. P., had given notice. Mr. George Laiisbury, M. P., presided 
over a large attendance! which included Lord Olivier and a number of 
■iiiembers of Parliament, chiefly drawn from the Labour Party, 

Mr. Thurtle s original resolution was' a simple but a strong protest 
against the Ordinance in question, supplemented by a demand that the 
persons arrested should be brought to trial without delay according to 
the ordinary, process , of ■ the law. 

It was felt by most of those present, however, after hearing the 
views of Lord Olivier, that a more reasoned statement of the 
Committees objections to the new repressive policy should be placed 
op record. In course of the discussion, the late Secretary of 
State defended the Ordinance as necessary. He drew a distinction, 
however, between this measure and Regulation III of 1818) which he 
agreed was out of place in any civilised country. He was also disposed 
to admit that the Ordinance itself was objectionable on general grounds, 
though he asked them to remember that the need for it arose out of 
circumstances which were also very objectionable. Evidently the whole 
business was very distasteful to him, and he only gave his consent 
reluctantly on the advice of the Viceroy and Lord Lytton who were 
both men, he said, of a liberal outlook, who would never recommend 
repression without substantial cause. The situation, he said, which led 
to the Ordinance was abnormal ; they were left with no alternative but 
the expedient to which they had resorted. Lord Olivier deeply regretted 
that such a necessity should have arisen, but he felt that the duty of 
assenting to the Ordinance was forced upon them by circumstances 
beyond their control. 

Withdrawal Demanded. 

The meeting gave ^full weight to the case advanced by Lord Olivier 
and discussed it pro and con for about an hour and a half. Ultimately, 
after various amendments had been considered, a resolution in the 
following terms was, on the motion of Mr. Thurtle, adopted ‘ nem con b — 
^‘That this Committee, whilst firmly of opinion that organisations advo- 
cating physical force can never secure Swaraj for the people of 
India, and while disapproving and condemning such organisations, 
is nevertheless of opinion that such a dangerous and extraordinary 
measure as the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1924, which 
involves a direct invasion iipon individual liberty, should not have 
been enacted without the sanction of the Indian Legislature. This 
Committee therefore urges the immediate withdrawal of the Ordi- 
nance and the trial, if necessary, and in accordance with the 
ordinary law, of the persons detained under it. 

'‘This Committee further urges that Regulation III of 1818i which gives the 
Govt, powers of arresting and conflning pei'sons suspected of public 
crimes without warrants, without trials, and without statement of rea- 
sons [or such iUTest and confinement, shoj-ile be forthwith withdrawn.’' 



Indians in the Dominions & Colonies. 

This subject has been pretty exhaustively dealt with in the last 
tiwo issues of the (1923 Vol- IL pp* dSS-lGd 192*1: Vol. I. 

pp. 297 — 372). Nothing very important or rnoraentous has occurred since 
then except the passage of the oft-repaated Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
and the extinction, for the time being, of the Kenya Immigration Bill. 

The Colonies Committee 

This last achievement stands to the credit of the Indian Ooloriiee 
Committee. This Committee, it will be remembered, was appointed hy the 
Government oi India early in 1924 to confer with the Colonial Offiao, 
London, in the matter of the policy laid down in ibe famou.s White 
Taper on Kenya issued in duly 1923 (see I. A. L. 1923 Vol. IL 
p. 363). It was presided over by Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., and tlw 
members were Messrs. Rangachariar and K. C. Eoy of the Assembly 
and H. H. Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Sir K. 6. Gupta 
and others. As originally settled at the Imperial Conferonce {ibid, 
p, 384). by Dr. Sapru, in agreement with the other represou- ; 
tatives except South Africa, the Committee was to have visited ; 
Kenya and other places and discussed the matter personally with the 
men on the spot in case of disagreement. But what actually took | 
place was that the Committee left India in March 1924 and began ; 
work in England sometime in April. It held thirty meetings and had : 

three conferences with Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, and one j 

with the Colonial office at which the Indian viewpoint was presented I 
and problems to be solved were discussed. Their work, the nature of 
which was kept a secret, was completed on July 14 and the Indian 
members left England a few days after. The visit to Kenya 
had to be' abandoned, for the Kenya administration plainly told the 

Colonial office that ' they would not let the Committee touch the 

soil of Kenya, come whafmay. The extraordinary speech of Governor 
Coryndon in opening' the Kenya Legislative Council in July 1924 v/as a clear 
incitement of the White population to defend at any cost the Dovonshira 
policy adumbrated .in the * White Paper of 1923. Governor Coryndon in 
fact ashed the Whites “ to be . prepared ” for any contingency. _ He 
misrepresented the Oolpnial Secretary as having confirmed the decisions 
of the White Paper when in reality Mr. Thomas had said that the ; 
‘ policy of the uplift of the African which underlay^ the White Paper 
was one -to which he paid the ' greatest importance’. But, of course, 
however tactfully Mr. -Thomas may couch his statement under the ^ 

circumstancesj the Colonials knew for certain which way the Labor j 

Secretary would bend if matters were brought to a head. The final ; 

decision of the Colonial Office on the Kenya policy was, however, ; 

announced by Mr. Secretai'y Thomas on August 7th in the House of; 

Commons (see p. 321). The net result of the labours of the Colonies ; 

Committee was undoubtedly to kill the Immigration Bill (sec Vol. 1. 
p. 306), but in other respects the Indian grievances remained unheeded. ; 

The question of just and adequate representatiou of Indians in the 
Kenya Council remained However where it was, but two Committees and a : 

Ai(a);^ ^ . ; * ' : 
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siBinissioB were appointed by Mr. Thomas to sit, o?er last African affairs 
wnly coBceriiiiig economic questions, and. no -. Indian was appointed 
i these bodies. The East African Committee was setup' in June 1924 
enquire into the method of applying the principle . of native trustee” 
ip to Kenya Colony and other portions of- East Africa. From the 
srsoniiel of this large Committee a small Commission of three M. Ps. 
as sent over to Kenya for local investigation of certain qu'Cstions. 
his Commission was presided over by Mr.' Ormsby-Gore - and was 
sceived': in- a spirit .- of great hostility by the Kenya Whites. A represeii- 
^tion by the Mombasa Indians to this roving Commission is given on p. 333. 

In the Council of State 

In the Council of State, Simla, on, September 3 questions were asked 
3oiit the papers submitted by the Colonies Committee to the Govt, of India, 
he Right Hon. Mr. Sastri wanted to know if the Government of India 
*ould obtain the consent of all parties concerned to the publication 
E the correspondence on the subject. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma in reply said that Kenya was still a live issue and 
1 would therefore not be possible to obtain such a consent at that moment. 

But, Mr, Sastri thought, that as Committees and Commissions were 
D be appointed in respect of affairs in East Africa and other terri- 
ories, the Government of India should be wide awake and see that 
he interests of India and her nationals were not given the go by. 

Sir Narasimha informed the Council that the Government of 
[ndia would not keep quiet in the matter. They had achieved on© 
lotable result in that the Immigration Bill had been scotched. In other 
natters they could not achieve the results which they had hoped. But 
cranchise was a live issue and it was open to the Government of India 
sither to accept communal franchise or make a fresh representation* 
IJommunal franchise, it appeared, had come to stay and with such a 
clamour for communal franchise by the Mahomedans and Non-Brahman® 
frithin India, it is perhaps difficult to resist a similar demand over- 
ieas. But it was not the communal franchise so much as adequate and 
ust representation of the Indian majority in Kenya that mattered. The 
)ff0r of five seats was too small and an equitable adjustment of the 

could be secured only with consistent and persistent pressure. 

As regards the Highlands, it was insuperably connected with native 
levelopment, and native development according to Labor view was then 
under examination by the Ormsby-Gore Commission. 

Mr. Thomas in South Africa. 

Immediately alter the August recess of the House of -.OommoBS 
Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, left: England' for, a tour in South 
Africa. While there be is reported to have attempted to bring about 
a non-party non- Asiatic policy. He urged the South African leaders not 
to treat the Indian question as -a- , local matter \ but ' as ; one involving 
Imperial interests and he asked for a Round 'Table- Conference to which 
the Impeifal and the Indian - • Councils' should have access, ' so that they 
might place the Indian point of -'view, effectively before, the party leaders 
ill South Africa. The Natal "Indian' Congress 'submitted, • to ' Mm- the 
histop^ of their case as given in the following- pages. But' 'nothing -came out 
of Ms proposal for th©^ Labor party was ousted, irom office very soon -' aften 
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Representation to the Colonial Secretary 

: ' ' Tfee lollowiog is the Statement submitted , by the. Natal Indian Coogresa tO' 
the Rt. lion. . J. H. Thomas, P. C., Secretary of State for' the Colonies. 

Sir,— We, the undersigned, for the Natal Indian Congress as re presenting the 
British Indian population of the Natal Froyince, venture hereby respectfuiiy to lay 
before you a statement of grievances under which that popaiation labours at the 
present day. ' 

Indian Labor Recruitment. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to understand the Indian situation presently 
obtaining within this Province unless the past in a measure be understood. We 
would therefore crave leave to brietly trace the history of Indian settlement in thiS' 
outpost of the Empire. More than sixty-four years ago, Sir Q-eorge Grey, the then 
Governor of the Cape, paid his first official visit to Natal, Liie Corporation of 
B urban presented the distinguished visitor with an Address of Welcome, and if that 
historic document could now be resurrected from the Municipal archives, it would 
be found to contain this memorable request : “Independently of measures for develop- 
ing the labor of our Natives, we believe your Excellency will find occassion to 
Banction the introduction of a limited number of coolies or other laborers from the 
East in aid of the new enterprises in the Coast lands, to the success of which 
sufficient and reliable labor is absolutely essential ; for, the fact cannot be too strongly 
borne in mind that on the success or failure of these rising enterprises depends the 
advancement of the Colony or its certain and rapid decline. Experimental cultiva- 
tion has abundantly demonstrated that the issue depends solely on a constant supply 
of labor. 

in response to the fervent prayer, Indian laborers landed in the infant Colony 
on the I6th day of November, 1860, and in view of the centenary, recently cele- 
brated, of European settlement in Natal, it may be observed incidentally that a few 
years passing, the Indians themselves would celebrate their own “ centenary*’ in. 
South Africa. 

Indians’ Invaluable Services. 

As stated, British Indians landed on the shores of Natal so far back as' in the' 
y^ear 1860 ; and what that advent has meant to NatuI, let one of her own illus- 
trious sons speak. Speaking in the old Natal Legislative Assembly in July, 1908^ 
Sir Liege Hu lett thus delivered ^ himself : “ The condition of the Colony before the 
importation of Indian labor was ^ one of gloom; it was one that then and there 
threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country; and it was only by the Gov- 
ernment assisting the importation of labor that the country began at once to thrive. 
The Coast had been turned to one of the most prosperous parts of South Africa.. 
They could not find in the whole of the Gape and the Transvaal what could be 
found in the Coast of Natal — 10,000 acres of land in plot and in crop— and that 
was entirely due to the importation of Indians. Durban was absolutely built up on 
the Indian population.” Testimony respecting the w'orth and value of Indian 
introduction into this Province might be quoted ad infinitum^ It is inooutrovertible 
that but for the introduction of Indian labor, Natal would hardly ever have 
experienced her undoubted prosperity and progress of the present day, Her name 
of the “ Garden Colony” and the “ Brighton of South Africa” have been gained for 
this Province and this town by the Indians and the Indians alone. But times have 
changed and- men and manners have changed, and the man who has, by the sweat 
of his brow, supplied the essential hfe-blood for the redemption of a primeval 
wilderness to civilisation stands to-day bereft of the very character of a British 
(?itizen. 

We would crave your attention to a study of this transformation— how the 
pioneer Indians, from being subjects of His Majesty the Ting, vdth capacity tO' 
attain in this part of his realms the fullest stature of citizenship, to-day stand 
deprived of their capacity. 

It will be within the knowledge of the present Imperial Secretary for the 
Colonies, as also the members of the Empire Parliamentary Delegation, how at the 
Imperial Conference of Premiers held in London in the year 1921, a resolution 
according equal citizenship to British Indians in the Dominions was unanimously 
accepted South Africa alone dissenting, her rejection of the resolution being ex- 
pressed ’by no less an authority than the Union ex-Promier, ^tlie Rt. Hon J. C. 
.Smuts."', r'C", 
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Loss of Indians’ Imperial Status 

It now remains for us to analyse briefly bow one particular representative of 
this Commonwealth of the Empire has been able, as with one stroke of the pen, 
to denude the Indian population of this Dominion of the very character and 
capacity of British subjects. The developments leading to this loss of status bj 
the Bouth African Indians are deeply mteresting. South African Indians have for 
long now existed as independent subjects of the South African Union, not from 
their own choice, however, but by compulsion. In handing over this sub-continent 
to South Africans on the consumation of the Union, Great Britain simultaneously 
passed over her quandam Indian subjects, body and soul, into the keeping of the 
newly fledged Dominion. The local Indians had no lot part or parcel in the 
transaction, they being thrown in as a “ free gift ” with the passage of the South 
Africa Act. They had no determining voice in their transition from Imperial subjects 
to subjects of South Africa, their change of status being ejected without reference 
to them or their Government, The stroke of the pen that sanctioned the South 
Africa Act was also the stroke of the pen that denuded them of their Imperial 
■character. Indians landed in this sub-continent as Imperial subjects in the year 
1860, and for 50 years preserved their Imperial character, that is, to the date of 
the Union. That status should have been considered and set at rest as to the 
future during the passage of the South Africa Act. The agents engineering the Act 
through the Imperial Parliament either lost sight of that special community of 
Indians permanentiy settled in South Africa, or conveniently avoided the fact of 
■their existence... 

Thus it is seen that the British Indians in Bonth Africa, without their voice 
•or view being beard, have been reduced to a condition in an outpost of the Empire 
wholly without Imperial status by which they were once characterised. And that 
condition has been further aggravated by the fact that the Indians' own Gov- 
ernment, i,e.i the Government of India itself, is constitutionally powerless to advocate 
any measure of protection for the South African Indians. The truth thus brought 
out applies, of course, to the entire Indian population of South Africa, of which 
population, the bulk is presently settled in the Province of Natal. 

Having thus briefly set out the general Indian status throughout the Union, we 
would now beg leave to an enumeration of the speGlfic grievances and wrongs labored 
nnder by that larger population, the Indian settlers of Natal. 

Deprivation of the ifranebise 

Prior to the year 1896, the Indian population of this Province suflered no 
special disabilities based upon racial considerations. That fateful year, however, 
marks the turning point in the history of Indian political progress and advance- 
ment in Natal. In that year was introduced the Act No, 8 of 1896 entitled “ To 
amend the Laws relating to franchise,” whereby persons not being of European 
■origin or Natives or descendants in the male line of Natives of countries which 
have not hitherto possessed elective representative institutions founded on the 
Parliamentary franchise, were prohibited from being placed upon the Parliamentary 
Boll. 

The ludian community even in those early days, sensing untold difficulties to 
flow in the future by Imperial sanction of a measure so sweeping, presented their 
united protest both to the local and Home authorities. 

The measure, all prayers, petitions and protests notwithstanding, thereafter received 
the Imperial sanction and was duly promulgated as Law. 

The Natal Colony having, by this measure, planted Its first poisoned dart into 
the very vitals of Indian political life, the rest of the Colony’s action towards deci- 
mating Indian rights and privileges wns a matter of the utmost ease. The community 
having thus swiftly been deprived of its vote and voice, was all too feeble to assert 
itself in the succeeding assaults launched against it from day to day, 

Bestxictions on Trade, 

The first of such measures was directed against the commercial and economic 
progress of the Indian community. An act entitled “ To amend the Law relating to 
licenses to wholesale and retail dealers” 'was passed in the year 1897 as Act No, 18 
of that year. Though ostensibly of general application this measure was adminis- 
tratively exploited to the utter detriment of the Indian community. By its 
relentless workins: in relation to Indian traders, that particular section of 
the Indian community was reduced to a position precarious, commercially. 
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feeyoad ^ all leckonin^ Finaacialiy, the 'Law in 'its : coarse ; involved .tlie , commu- 
nity in the loss of thousands of pounds sterling in the community’s all too vain 
endeavor to withstand the destructive effects and results of its operation. It if 
hut staffing mildly to say that since this Law found its place upon the Statute 
Book, ' the commercial section of our community has known neither rest nor , peace. 

Wild Cry of ** Indian Menace*’ 

The wild cry of the Indian vote swamping the European, which was produc- 
tive in the year I896 of the Franchise Law affecting Indians adversely, was raised 
in later years in an even more exaggerated form when the cry went forth that 
the Colony was in danger of being swamped by Indian immigration. All the facts 
and figures proving the contrary notwithstanding, the. Natal Legislature embarkud 
upon an Immigration Restriction Law which, again, ostensibly of general application, 
%vas employed exclusively to largely restrict lawful Indian immigration into the 
Colony. It is not too much to say that the present total exclusion of Indians from 
the Union finds its fons et ovigo in the un-British Natal Act, As the Imperial 
authorities are only too well aware, Indian immigration to this outpost of ihe 
King-Emperor’s realms has ceased in fact and. in truth, coiivStitiiting a strange 
commentary upon the loud principle of equal freedom and liberly for all people 
within the Empire. 

Indian immigration having thus been definitely excluded, one would have thought 
that the Indians might count upon a period of rest and respite. But the fates 
would apear to have ordered otherwise. It was now decreed, that as the numbers 
of the Indian population had been settled, their progress as a people should be 
circumscribed. With this obvious intention, various measures, all having for their 
object the ultimate emasculation of the Indian community were from time to time 
promulgated. Reference must now once again be made to the subject of immigra- 
tion under the general law, by virtue whereof subsidiary enactments and ministerial, 
pronouncements have been made. One result of the general law has been the 
prevention of inter- provincial migration, which facility had always been assarud to 
Indians previous to the Union Immigration Law. This restriction of large iimiibera 
of Indians to their respective Provinces has, as can be readily seen, brought svitli 
it its own train of evils, the chief of which, it may be mentioned, was the 
appearance of the increase of the Indian population in the Natal Provinca, which 
congestion would never have resulted, had the Indian community been afforded the 
facility for natural expansion and internal migration. It would thus be Been that 
the cry of European Natal, and indeed of the Union generally, as regards the 
congestion of Indians, is that of the wolf and the lamb drinking at the stream. 
It is a result of the conscious action of Europeans that Indians have become con- 
gested in the Natal Province ; and yet the unreasoning cry is that the Indian 
population in Natal is increasing in measure and volume to the danger point of 
swamping the white community. Thus instances could be multiplied of the Europeans 
having first created a grave problem and thereafter laying the charge at the door 
of the Indian community. 

“Indians Unsuited 'to , the Union” ■til® 

We have said a moment ago that grave enactments and declarations have 
flowed from the general Immigration Law, One such Ministerial declaration is 
the extraordinary one that all Indians are unsuited on, economic grounds to 
the requirements of the Union, which declaration, if words have any meaning, can 
only be interpreted to mean that the B50 millions of India, constituting three-fourths 
of the Empire’s population are devoid of the , moral and social virtues wherefore 
persons other than Indians have been accepted as members of the social fabric of 
South Africa, (Vide Ministerial Order, “4. (1)” reading, “ Any such person as As 
described m any paragraph of the sub-section who enters or is found within the 

Union, or who, though lawfully resident in one Province, enters or is found in 

another Province in which he is not lawfully resident, shall he a prohibited 
immigrant in respect of the Union or of that other province (as the case may be), 

that "is to say — {a) any person or class of' persons deemed by the Minister on 

economic grounds or on account of standard or habits of life to be unsuited to 
the requirements of the Union or any particular Province thereof.”} 

Destruction of Indian rights 

As illustrative of the policy# of destruction of Indian interests by the ruling 
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authority might now be adduced the “Durbaa Land Alienation Ordinance, 1928,” 
passed by the Natal Provincial Council. This measure carries one step further 
the avowed European policy of circumscribing Indian rights. The measure 
unresciyedly places in the hands of the Town Councils the power to dispose of 
Borough lands at tlic whim and fancy of such Councils to EuropeanSj Indians 
and Natives, whether in freehold or leasehold. Practical working of such discre- 
tionary powers have sufSciently testihed in the past that Indian rights invariably 
suffer if, as a fact, such rights are not even sacrificed in the interests of Europeans. 
It need hardly be observed that under the powers assured to Town CouncilB 
By this law, it : would 'be competent for the authorities to declare categoiicaily that 
no land ■ was . available for Indian occupation within a Municipal 'Borough. , The 
deliberate announcement made by a Committee appointed in Durban a while ago to 
inquire into this and germane matters, was that within the whole spacious area of 
the Durban Borough, about one and a half acres were available for Indian occupation 1 
Evidence of the employment of discretionary powers to the utter detriment of Indian 
lights could hardly be more conclusive. 

An Un-Christian and Un-British Measure. 

We would now come to what is without doubt the most unconscionable departure 
on the part of the authorities for the annihilation of Indian claims and dues, nay, 
for the destruction of their very self-respect. The Boroughs Ordinance, No. 18 of 
1924:5 passed by the Natal Provincial Council and now^ awaiting the sanction of the 
Ooverner Genexaidn-Council is, it is stated with every sense of responsibility, the last 
word in un-British legislation. It is difficult to conceive how representatives of the 
British race, with their instinctive traditions for fair and even dealing as between 
man and man, could so far forget themselves and all that their race stands for as 
to associate themselves with a measure at once so un-Ohristian and so un-British. 
A detailed analysis of this measure has been prepared for the information of the 
Union Government, but we would content ourselves here by alluding to just one or 
two of its deplorable features. Indians within the Municipal Boroughs, possessing 
the required qualifications, might, before this Law, claim to be placed, in common 
with other sections, upon the Burgess KoU. This right had accrued to, and was 
ciaimabie by Indians from the very beginning of municipal life within the Borough 
of Durban, The Ordinance now demands that no further Indians be placed on the 
Burgess EoU as and from the first day of July, 1924, the naked truth of which 
provision being that a right which existed for the Indian community decades past 
is denied to them by this Ordinance as with a stroke of the pen. Thus, the declared 
policy of the authorities would appear to be one not only for the denial of future 
rights, but the even more grievous wrong of taking away the existing rights. It 
would be difficult to discover in all the pages of British Colonial expansion an act 
of spoliation more deliberate and unconscionable. 

A second feature of this same Ordinance is the plenary discretion which it 
confers upon trade licensing authorities. We have declared already how discretionary 
powers vested in the authorities have invariably been employed to- the undermining 
of Indian interests. And it is but labouring an obvious truth to say, the Bill 
becoming Law, such discretionary powers would be used relentlessly against the 
Indian community. 

It may here be introduced incidentally that a short while previously to the 
introduction of the Boroughs Ordinance, a measure less unjust, having for its object 
the elimination of Indian franchise rights in the various Townships was thrice 
introduced into the Provincial Council and as often rejected by the Governor- 
In-Council. 

We have observed in this connection that a detailed analysis of the Boroughs 
Ordinance had been prepared for consideration of the Governor-General and we feel 
that we cannot do better than append hereto that communication in exteuso for 
your own enlightenment and information. 

Public Health Ordinance, 

Our next reference would be to the Public Health Ordinance passsd by the 
Natal Provincial Coimcii and now duly promulgated as law. Under the provisions 
of the Public Health Act of the Unioiq Provincial Administrators have had 
conferred upon them powers for administrating the requirements of that Act. But 
the local Ordinance, although a child of the Parent Act, confers upon the 
Administrators powers whereby these officials appoiig; Committees to carry out pro- 
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Tisions, Since the personnel o! these Committees is to be recruited from the bodj 
of the Parliamentary voters, and since Indian residents do not exercise such righfcSg 
the,, latter perforce cannot find their way to such ,, Committees, fhe Inevitable resulfe.,^ 
would be that Committee 6t interested .Europeans would hate within .the ,, palm of, 
their hands the fate and destiny of the entire Indian community* 

Imperial Government*8 ‘‘Betrayal.’* 

We do not desire to ’increase the length of this statement by enumeration of our 
numerous other wrongs and grievances. The above list . would sufficiently lay bare 
the existing situation as affecting the Indian community and the darh dangers loom- 
ing before them for the* near future Suffieient has been said, however, to show that 
the South African ,Indian3' exist tOrday wholly ■ without a protecting arm. Nothing 
more pathetic and hopeless could be* discovered in all the hiitory of British Colonial 
expansion ..than the abandonment of the South African Indians by, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, a betrayal of; a sacred trust at the behest ,of ' white settlers. . The, afoaiif„ton- 
ment is, a weak concession to the clamor of the white Colonists, nay it is" more 
it is by way of saoriticing the very birth-right of those not of your own flesh and 

blood for the happiness of your own kith and kin; for it need hardly be empha- 

sised that if' the South African Indian community had been a white comni unity 
instead, that community would labor under no such grievance® as above, but being 
% people without vote or voice in Imperial affairs, that incapacity has provided the 
way, as it were, for the Imperial Authorities to abandon ug to our fate in tliii 
land with such consummate ease. Such Imporial conduct appears as strange fuitil- 
ment of the great Indian Magna Charta, the Indian Proclamation of 1885 issued by 
that truly Imperial Sovereign, Queen Victoria of blessed rnrmory : “ We hold our- 
selves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligation of duty 

that bind us to ail our other subjects and those obligations, by the blesssing of G-od, . 

we shall faithfully and c -nscientiously fulfil.” 

It should not be difficult* to see in the light of this Indian situation in South 
Africa how one of the greatest CharfSrs granted by Grreat Britain bass been reduced 
to something less than the 'proverbial ‘ scrap of paper.’ We would say that the 
Indian peoples of this Empire are ruled not % the sword but by their own faith, 
hope and trust, and it speaks volumes for the sincerity of those virtues when, 
in the face of the greatest betrayal which the Indian Empir® has ever" known,., 
ladiane all the world over can yet look to their King-Emperor with respect and 
veneration. 

Duty of the Imperial Grove rnment 

In conclusion, we venture to request that you, sir, may be pleased to corirej 
these, our sentiments, to the members of the Imperial Cabinet and to place before 
that august body, particulars as embodied in the pveserd statement. We are onij 
too painfully aware that the British Ministry is wholly powerless to rally to our 
rescue by, any direct ao.tion. But a few years ago, the Imperial Clovemment could 
give us any and every protection. To-day they are powerless to raise a huger in the 
interests, of their once. Indian charges in South, Africa. Wbile^ 'as a result of 'thii 
complete' helplessness o! iGreat B.ritain, South African Indians stand on the brink of 
their death and destruction, the I,mperial authorities must endeavour to justify their 
unenviable posit.io.n. What t,he tuture of ■ the tndia'E community is to be,, no onC' 
'Can tell, but if the past and the present serve as' a guide to the future, then , jeara 
need not elapse before a 'large 'and important community, settled well over half a. 
.century in this sub-continent, is faced, with total annihilation, or what remains 'oC 
that community is reduced to a race of despised and dejected children of political 
helotage. 
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The Mombasa Indian Association Deputation. 

' The lollowitig is the memorandum submitted by the Mombasa Indian Asso- 
vciatiosi to the East Afiica. Pariiamentairy Eommimon in December 1924* 

Sir,— Od behalf : of the Indian Community oi Mombasa we, the 
undersigned, have' the honour , to ■ put before you the following .subjects 
-for the consideration of the Commission. ■ 

The first and the ' most important subject to our mind ' is the 
■subject of EDUCATION. It will be. useful to Enow what the Local Govern* 
•ment ■ had alloted for the education of the Kenya children, and we» 
therefore, . take , this opportunity to show the educatioiml vote which is 
,m under : — . 

Community. 

European 
Indians 
Natives 

This will show you clearly how the education of our community 
is practically ignored by the Local Government. There are about 700 
school-going''age Indian children in the whole country, but many of them 
cannot get any education for want of schools only. At the same 
time the Local Government has not made any provision for the poorer 
classes of Indian children, wdio are being denied the benefits of 
education simply by the pretence of lack of funds. The school fees 
are so high as to make it impossible for the ordinary parents to send 
their children to school although the parents and the children are very 
.anxious for the eduction. There is no provision at all for the higher 
•and technical education and we beg to emphasise the fact that technical 
education is very essential for the economic interests of this coiuitry. 
It is advisable both economically and socially to have one central school 
in Mombasa and one in Nairobi for the higher education of school- 
going hoys of different communities (i. e, for Europeans, Iiidiann 
and Natives) residing in this country. The Local Goveriiment has not 
.at all provided for education of Indian Girls ; of course there are three 
girls^ schools in Mombasa getting very small and insufficient Goyernmeot 
grants. But in our opinion it is absolutely necessary that one Goverrr 
ment Girls^ school with properly qualified female staff should immediately 
be provided for. Lastly we beg to state that the School Committees, as 
•at present constituted, should be given wider powers m the manage- 
ment and advancement of the Indian education. 

There are areas in the Town known as the Kibokoni and the 
Bondeni, which areas get fiooded in the monsoon as there is no drainage 
system to carry away the rainy water. Thus the huge amount of 
stagnant and collected water does an incalculable amount of injury to 
the buildings situated in these areas and the roads of the said areas 
become impassable ; and during these season these areas, which amount 
to many acres with a very thick population, are full of mosquito breed- 
ing pools, rendering the said areas pex'fectly insanitary. Every time 
drainage has been suggested, passed and budgetted but the Local Gov- 
ernment has not sa^petioned same under one pretext or the other. In 
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9,000 

22,822 
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^E24,000 
XI 1,675 
X37,000 


Amount per 
100 persons. 
X266,666 
£ 60,760 
£ 1,233 
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order to make tMs island sanitary we consider that the whole area should 
be properly' guttered and steps should immediately be taken for the purpose, 

/■ For this growing township, which is the , gate- way of , 'Kenya, Uganda 
and a portion of the Tanganyika Territory there . is ari imniedf ate ' necessity 
of' a Municipality in order to efiTectually and , efficiently 'look after, manage^ 
and superintend the" local needs. Eoads, diuios, ' b’ghtings, recreation 
grounds and the difficulties of ■ congested ' areas in the town c'an not be 
adequately dealt with .unless the interests of the, various tax-paying* 
communities are properly and effectively represented ' on, such a, body as 
the Municipality. The proposed Town Planniiig Scheme and The opening 
of Docks, and improved trade co.nditions of this country as a whole 
make it imperative , to have this island properly administered , in regard 
to the local needs, 

The Town Planning Scheme for a part of this island is being 
discussed at, present and is being supported by the Local Goveniaentr, ,■ 
While we .sympathise with the principles of the Town Planning .Soheiii© 
and , realise the necessity of the d0velop.ment of the open part for cheap 
sanitary areas for the growing requirements, we feel that in details it 
seriously affects the landholders of the island. Firstly they have got a 
genuine grievance in regard to the twenty-five par cent of their land 
being taken away by the governmeot without giving any compensatioti. 

It is to be noted that on the island the val*d© of the land is potential 
than real, and every inch of land is valuable whether there is a Town 
Plan or not, in conjunction with the prosperity of the whole country. 
Secondly, they have to pay taxation in the form of Unimproved Site 
Tax towards the payment of interest of the intended loan. Thirdly, 
there is no committee or council representing adequately and efeotivoly 
the various interests in this land. 

We strongly support the native production in this country and 
particularly the cotton growing in the areas most suitable for the said 
crop. The native production and the native economic prosperity only 
will materially increase the trade and commeroa of this country, ultimately 
resulting in the swifter development of this growing country and its 
economic advancement. Cotton growing in Uganda has materially iniprorod 
the trade of this country and the comparison of the oxport and import 
figures from the Customs Eeport will support this contention, The Cotton 
production in Uganda had . proportionately increased the consumption of 
manufactured articles from outside and has- /broug'ht, ho .me the , natives, ii.i , 
our opinion, tho facilities and ■ enlightemneotvS of the tweritieth century. ■ 
The ^ question ' of. the native getting indolerd], etc., 'is a cry of these 
persons who ■ have desire to keep , them in sutoection, and in the same 
uncivilised condition, wishing them {the natives) to work as labourers 
and 'menials only. The, mental attitude of ihe natives in this connec- 
.tion can . be greatly ' improved by. imparting tham good education The 
effect . of cotton growing will be very great oa the commerce of this ^ 
country -and we strongly 'support" the cotton growing by the natives, 
who should at the same time' 'be encouraged to produce other crops. 
From our experience we can '-emphatically say that if the labourers ■ 
are well treated and properly "'looked after they will come out of their 
reserves to work for others^ in sufficient numbers. 

As stated above you will be pleased to see is^at the Educational 
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Tote for the natives is , not only inadequate but absolutely , poor. Out 
of this vote a substantial amount m being given to; the' various 
missions even where the' natives have the absolutely rare chances of 
getting any good eduoatioo : the non-christian natives have still rarer 
opportiinites of getting benefits of education. 

The' Hative Hut ' and Poll Tax ' is a very heavy tax upon the 
natives of the ' country and in our opinion the removing of, this , direct 
ta,xation will ' not only improve the economic conditions of the , natlvog 
but will also result in the moral prospnnty of this country. We 
also, ^ beg to , express our opinion, that the natives do not get propor-, 
tionate; benefits out of the taxes paid by ■ them. 

■ The provisions of the Natives Registration Ordinance and Masteri 
and Servants Ordinance arC' very' strict and at. every step : the natives 
are under the fear of criminal punishment and fine. The Collective 
.Piimshinent Ordinance li’09~10, the Masters and Servants Ordinance 
and the Natives Registration Ordinance require immediate repealing, as 
they affect, in our opinion, injiirioudy upon the natives. 

In conclusion, we hope that you will be pleased to recommend the 
redress of the grievances above referred to. 

The Hon'ble Mr. OrmsbyGores Reply 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Commission, in replying stated that the Government was then not in a 
position to give higher education, and the respective communities should 
help in the education of the boys of their own race. Mr, Gore was 
iu favour of granting scholarships but the shortage of funds came in the way. 
As regards technical education, Mr. Gore stated that no other com- 
munities hut the natives were given technical education and he was not 
inclined to take the Indians up in the technical education. 

As regards the question of commerce, Mr. Gore agreed with practically 
all that was stated and said that steps will bo taken. He also stated that 
it will be very difficult for the colonists to get sufficient labour. He agreed 
to build roads and communications between various parts on the coast. 
He questioned the Indian Deputations why the Indian Community was 
not taking up the low-lands where, he contended, that the climate was 
best suited to the Indians only as Europeans could not put up there. 

Mr. Gore was not in favour of Native Registration Ordinance and 
he stated that although they had coma there they had to carry their 
passports in their pockets 1 ! As regards the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance, Mr. Gore opined that there was an absolute necessity of the 
Ordinance and the neighbouring countries were adopting similar legislations. 
This Ordinance was desirable, Mr. Gore stated, as the natives could 
not be wrongfully arrested for offences under the Criminal Law as there 
was no better way of identification. The Kipanda (Registration Certi- 
ficate) was the real protection for the natives. Of course he agreed 
that there was difference of opinion as regards the humanitarian point 
of view which stated that this was slavery. Registration, he said, had 
two sides and both were equally right, but in view of the circumstances 
he could not see his way to recommend abolishing the Ordinance but 
was in favour of granting exemptions in cases which needed them. 
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, .The: position of Indians in tlie Union of Sootli 'Africa ' has, baeii. 
„ fully disonssed in the Eegister ; 192S^ VoL, IL pp; 443-~l2 aiidio tta 
number of the Quarterly 1924' pp. 337 — ^352. In tlie beginning of the 
year' the Class Areas Bill was the great theme of ■ agitation but. with, 
the fall of Genl. Smuts, this bill was scotched. Early in Augus't ho waver 
news reached India that the Natal Boroughs Ordinance . disenfranchising- 
Indians in Natal Municipalities had been passed by the Provincial CoiinciL 
This, it will he remembered, is an old measure that had been suspended 
during the period of discussion of the Class Areas Bill, but when that Bill was 
scrapped owing to the fall of General Smuts^ Govt, (since officially- with* , 
drawn by the Hertzog Government) it was revived about the beginriiog of M.ay 
last. It was the same as the Huelett Ordinance which sought to amend tie 
local township law with the object of enacting that no male person shall, 
be placed on the' Town Roil who is not entitled to be placed on -the 
Paiiiameiitary Voters' Roll." The Provincial Council passed this ordiiianca-, 
now for the fourth time, it having been vetoed by the Governor 
General on each of the previous three occasions. The consideration of 
the ordinance on the last occasion was suspended only on the earnest 
advice of the Chairman. 

It was a great blow to the Indians in Natal, for it sought to deprive 
them of their municipal franchise. The Indians had been guaranteed 
the permanence of the Municipal fimchise when they were deprived 
of parliamentary franchise, in 1896 and the present ordinance laid down 
that no person should hold the Municipal franchise who was not entitled to 
exercise the parliamentary franchise. The’ Natal Indians therefore had to 
give up a right which they had long exercised. It implied not merely 
a political and civic degradation, but also a great danger to the trading 
rights the Indians then possessed. The exorcise of the Municipal 
franchise had in great part been a help to them In defending their 
trading rights from the encroachments of White selfishness and jealousy. 
Now that this safeguard has been pulled down, it is only a question 
of time for the other rights and we may before long expect to see 
the Natal Indians being squeezed into practical slavery or extinction. 
That is the grave position which the passing of the Huelett Ordinance 
Impli 0 .s. 

Final sanotioii to the ordinance was given by the Governor-General- 
iirCouiicii of the Union of South Africa in the middle of December 1924« 
Instant opposition was however made by the Indians and the South 
African Indian Congress representing the Cape-Natal and the Transvaal 
Indians passed a resolution ' strongly protesting against the Ordioance and 
endorsing the Durban Indians' action in declaring that, failing successful 
appeal to the Privy Council, Indians in -South Africa will have no option 
but to embark on passive resistance. 

In the Union . Parliament 

The matter was also 'Carried to the Union Parliament. ..August 
1924 the Indian question was raised in the South Alrioan House of 
Assembly by Mr. Marwick, ■ se Natal Member, who introduced a resolution 
43 . 
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reqxiestiiig the Governman!} .to; bring forward legislation against the Asiatics* 
His motion was in the following terms • 

'' That this House reciuests the QoYernment to take into considera- 
tion the desirability of introducing, during the next ensuing session of 

Parliament, legislatioii to for— 

' , (l) ■ The setting apart of distinct and separate urban areas in the 
Natal and Transvaal Provinces for the exclusive occupation of Asiatics 
for trading or residential purposes, and the prohibition of the residence 
'or trading of Asiatics in • any portion of an urban area. 

. ^ (2) The , exercise , of ■ the right by land-owners in any magisterial 

district of the Natal Province to determine, after a public meeting 

called by the magistrate, , at which two-thirds of the landowners shall 
have voted in support of a resolution opposing land tenure by Asiatics 
In such districts, that all land titles registered in favour of Europeans 

in such districts shall from henceforth bear an endorsement prohibit- 
ing any Asiatic from acquiring or leasing any of the land so registered 

in such districts at any date. ^ , 

(3) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment- of 

European women by Asiatics. , , , 

(4) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment oy 

Europeans of Asiatics in positions in which European men or women 

are employed under the orders of Asiatics, and 

(5) The enabling of the Natal and Transvaal Provincial Councils 

to pass legislation that no further trading licences shall be issued to 

Asiatics, excepting for an Asiatic trading area, and that no transfer of 
•existing' trading iicences shall be permitted from one Asiatic to another, 
or from a European to an Asiatic, excepting in prescribed Asiatic 
trading areas, and that no Asiatic shall be allowed to trade under the 
name or style or firm of a European, and that the trading licence of 

;any Asiatic who becomes insolvent or compounds with his creditors 
shall be cancelled. 

To this motion the Labourite, Mr. Rayburn, moved an amendment 
which ran as follows: 

** This House, recognising that the unequal competition of low-paid 
Asiatic workers is steadily ousting the European wages and salary 
'earners in Natal and elsewhere in the Union, and that the like 
competition is now acutely felt by the working and other classes of 
the Union, requests the Government to consider the advisability of 
introducing legislation enabling the Provincial Councils to make provi- 
sion for the working and residential separation of the Asiatics, the 
establishment of a minimum wages based on European standards, and 
the observance by the Asiatics of such standards, as well as to prevent, 
unfair competition with the Europeans, and to make the necessary 
financial provision which will ensure the greater emigration of Asiatics/' 
The debate was adjourned after the House listened to the speech 
of the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Malan. He did not criticise the 
proposals of the movers of the resolution and the amendment. On the 
other hand, he said that with regard to the Asiatic question there was 
** only one possible standpoint,” evidently the European standpoint ; 
but the Government wanted a free hand jin investigating the problem. 
He felt that the whole Asiatic question * was assuming a more acute 
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form erery. d^y,, and 'so; the, Govenmient .woiilcl ; .iiitroduc legislatiou n 
soon, as it was,, expedient to do so.- His, speech showed, that he was 
, substantially in accord with the previous speakers. The, , , Minister 0 
Interior,: , announced , that, ■ with a -view - to speeding up voluntary^ 
repiatriation,, he %vas increasing the' inducements,, oHorecl -to ,0nifgratnig 
Indians and their families and getting recraitiiig officers, to try, to induce 
them to return to India. Dr. 'Malarrs speech did not give any idea as 
to the trend of the Government’s views on the other points suggesfceci 
He only made ; it clear that it w^as in sympathy ,with those wiio,, w^era 
of opinion that the Asiatic “menace to tlnv white civilisati,o,n in Boiiili 
Africa’^ should be rigorously checked, and was contoiiiplating ,tlic iutrir 
duotion,of considered measures at an -earb? date. With , that view the 
Government had “reserved” the Boroughs Ordinance uiianimoiisly cnu’ried 
by the Natal Provincial Council. 'The only ,cthe,r point raada by the 
Minister was that such legislation affecting Asiatics slioald not bo piissed 
by the Provincial Councils, but by the Union Legddatiire as it atfeetc;! 
“oiir international relations”. 

The adjournment of the debate,- however, did not nieaii aiiy postr 
ponement of the measure passed in the Natal Provincial Council, which, 
as mentioned before, received the assent, of the CTOveri,ior-Geiieral*i!:i 
Council in December 1924. 


The Tanganyika OrdiBaiice 

Mention has been made in the Eegister 1923 VoL II (p. -34-0) 
of the ordinances passed in the Tanganyika territory aiiQCti,ag the trading 
interests of Indians. Eepresentations made to the Colonia! Seorefcary 
in 1923 did not bear any fruit. On the Labor party coming into 
power further representations were made to Mr. Secretary Thomas,' especially 
by the Indian Colonies Committee. In response to this the following memo- 
randum on the subloct was issued by the Colonial Office In 1924:— • 

The Memorandum. 

“The ,requirement that '‘sufficient- -books of accoiuiP,' shotild be kept 
in English or in Swahili in English characters was exhaimtively examined 
at the time of the , visit of „ the Indian delegation last year, and the 
delegation were informed in a letter sent to them ■ by the direction of 
the Duke of Devonshire on Juno 16th, 1923, of the decision of the 
Secretary of State. : The decision was as follows 

“The Secretary „ of ' State . has, ascertained t!i,at as regards the large 
Indian firms in th©. ,te,rrito,ry no . hardship will , be involved io the 
obligation to keep ‘sufficient books ' of account’ in English or in 
, Swahili,, and as regards the small traders it appears , that , a, large pro- 
portion of them already make out 'their bills in intelligible (if accurate) 
Englisb, and that the , great majo'rity are, , similar with Swahili. His 
Grace has, how- ever, come to the conclusion that it is desirable to 
introduce an amendment into the Trades Licensing Ordinance which 
will have the effect of relieving the small traders from the language 
obligation. The suggestion that the difficulty might be overcome by 
allowing the accounts to be submitted in Gujarati and that the Gov- 
ernment should engage one •or two persons familky * with the language 
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to examine tiiems has been considered, • but - this is not regarded as 
practicable solution because the traders are scattered all over the 
Territory thus rendering it impossible, without the engagement^ of a very 
large number of interpreters, to ensure the proper examinatioii of the 
boolis, Tho Secretary of State has, therefore, decided that the small 
traders should be altogether exempted from the language reciuiremeiits 
,of the ordinance, and for this purpose a ‘small trader may be taken 
to, ' mean one whose profits are estimated not to , exceed 2,000 shillings 
in the ' year covered by the licence. As a further concession in this 
direction the delay of one year now provided before the iangimge 
provision comes into force will be extended to three years.' 

“It is .therefore evident that the deputation were ^ fully aware of 
the extent to which thO' 'Maiiguage requirements^ provisions would be 
amended. As^ a , matter ■ of ■ fact, the' definition of a small traders (and 
exemption from the language requirement) has been extended to anyone 
whose profits have -not .exceeded 3,000 (instead of 2,000) shillings in 
the year'; a very considerable, concession .beyond \rhat was contemplated 
when the deputation was in England. The operation of the ‘language 
requirements’ has also been delayed . for three ■ years (instead of one) 
as promised in the passage quoted above, French has been added to 
English and Swahili as a language in which accounts may be rendered 
for the purposes of the Trades Licensing Ordinance. 

“The possible grievances of pedlars (which were dwelt upon by the 
deputation, although there are very few Indian pedlars in Tanganyika 
Territory) have been removed by the exemption of all pedlars from 
liability to profit tax. The representations of the deputation have also 
been met in several other respects ; — 

‘1, All ‘professions’ and not only certain specified professions have 
been exempted from the profits tax and Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

‘2, All small traders (persons whose profits do not exceed 3,000 
shillings in the year) are exempted from profits tax. 

‘3. The provisions providing for relief in respect of United Kingdom 
income tax have been omitted in order to obviate any appearance of 
preferential treatment to any class of the community, 

‘4. Provisions empowering the police to inspect pedlars’ packs and 
to arrest pedlars refusing to allow such inspection have been removed 
from the Pedlars' and Live Stock Dealers’ Ordinance. 

‘5. A provision empowering the Governor to prohibit trading in 
specified areas has been removed from the Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

“It is submitted that the amendments effected in the legislation 
represent substantial improvements from the point of view of the Indian 
traders, and carry out all the undertakings given to the deputation in 
June last. As regards the ‘language requirement’ it has been shown 
that the definition of a ‘ small trader has been extended beyond what 
was first advised in the letter quoted above. The requirement will not 
come into force until April 1st 1926, and it should be noted that 
there is nothing to prevent traders keeping their ordinary accounts in 
any language they please.” 
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INDIA.NS IN' FIJL ^ 

Indian s in r i j i . 

■, ;: The po.sitioii of Indians .in- otiier parts' of ■ the Empire , have 'baen 
tiiorongWy , explained in earlier , .-issues of the Register, , .a.nd iiotbing 
new'- has ^ happened in the course of tha year 1924. In Fiji ..there, 
.are about 60,000 natives of Fiji and 60,000 Indians, .and- there 

are a very few White settlers. The natives of , 4h0 . Colony ' are 
ill the main sm,all landholders. They do not engage Tory much in 

manual labour outside , of the lands that th ey own. They , are not 

vary enterprising and certainly there is no ©oooomic' pressure, upon 
them to go and find labor outside ' their own lands. The White settlers 
have gone there .and have taken- up -large plots of land wliioh - they 
are developing for sugar cultivation. They liave not .be-eii able 
to do that work without the employment of non-White labor. Not-, 

being able to get that labor locally they have been in the habit, until, 
quite recently, of indenting .upon India for cheap labor. The result has 
been that large numbers of Indians have gone there from time to time. 
Some of the European planters have organised themselves into great 
industrial corporations of which the Colonial Sugar Refineries with its 
headquarters in Australia is the greatest and the most powerful. But 
the economic condition of the Indian laborers has not advanced pro- 
portionately with the industrial strength of these great White Corpora- 
tions. The result has been great distress and trouble to the Indian 
population. Some time ago there were great strikes throughout 
the island, because the people felt that they were not getting 
living wages and because attempts were made to oblige them 

to live on wages which did not give them an opportunity of living 

as self-respecting and decent people. When representations were made, 
some slight improvements were eflfected, but nothing satisfactory. When 
Dr. S. K. Datta, a Member of the Legislative Assembly, went there 

sometime ago, he found the economic and social position of the Indians 

very unsatisfactory. There had previously gone there In 1922 an official 
delegation consisting of one official and three non-official Indians. This 
delegation made a report which has never yet been published here, 
and- when Dr. Datta went there, he ' found that ■ the po-sition had not 
substantially improved from the time that the delegation left the Colony, 
The' -position was also indicated -by the fact that the only Indian ,who- 
was a Member of the .Legislative Council of Fiji— he was a nominated 
Member — had resigned his position as . -Member of the Council as , a 
protest against the --Poll .■ Tax - .that had '-been 'imposed iiomiiially. upon 
the entire alien population of Fiji, but really intended to bring economic 
pressure upon Indians so as to - conip.el them to contribute more largely 
to; the taxation of the Colony. - That- is openly admitted by the official, 
spokesman on behalf of tbe Poll Tax ■ Bill. There was great deal of 
fresh distress as a consequence of this measure. The latest news is 
that so far as representation in the , Legislature is concerned, there is 
still doubt ns to whether it- is to be on the basis of a common 
franchise or upon the basis -of'-'a- .communal franchise. The European 
settlers do not want a, common- .franchise ; for the time beirgi the 
question has been decided against Indians. 

Readers of the Register t would -remember the liiimHiations to which 
4S(a)^ V b-:: 
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T EiiT were subiected during tbe Martial Law days in Fiji, 

Indians in Fyi v^ndred Indians, men and women, were imprisoned, 

when more Mfand^C deported and one 

four ^ere wounded. This was in the beginning of the 

foiled an^^ eovernmenfc of India was aidied to send a commission 
year ’ „ ^,%e„ti„at6 into the causes of these disturb^ices, but they 

of enquiry to oot even press the India Office for an . 

refused to do so. gj^. ggoree Barnes then said definitely that the Govt. 

r,t pnnnirv Nearly three .years ago the Govt. of India sent a Co.i:- 
independent en 1 y. A y ^ ^ condition of Indians resident there 

“Tfo asfSafo tt caS of discontent among them. The Commissiou 
and to be^innin'' of the year 1922 and submitted a 

of ^ GoverLent in September 1922. 

S the lasf session of the Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gaya Pi-asad Suite 
i2 the Government of India some Ipiestions about this reporc. 
S j W Bhore replying on behalf of the Government said tnaj 
fhp niiest on of publication was still under consideration and he requested 
Mr rnt not to press for an answer. The fact is that the Colonial 
A« w „tood in the way of the Govt, of India from publishing 

S.® S 1 1 . .For. l.not .ho Go,., oi I„d» 

only a “ subordinate branch” of the British Imperial administration! 

!n New Zealand & Australia. 

In New Zealand there are virtually no disabilities imposed upon the 
resident Indian population. ■ There is no disability of permanent emigration. 
There Indians have the common franchise. In Australia, Indians have the 
franchise in several of the Provinces except in one or two of them, 
and in those States where Indians have franchise they have the 
Commonwealth franchise. There are one or two small measures - 
statutory matters- in which Indians are placed at a disadvantage. These 
matters were brought to the notice of the Australian Government by 
Mr. Sastri when he went out there, and are still under consideration. 
Some of them have been remedied. The whole of them have not yet 
been remedied, and as Mr. Sastri pointed out at the time, until those 
disabilities were removed we will have to be constantly pressing the 
tn&ttor upon the attention of the State Couiicils and the Coniiiion wealth 
Councils in Australia. Very much the same applies to Canada, whe.re 
in eight ol the nine Provinces Indians have the Provincial franchise 
and also the Dominion franchise. But in the 9th Province, British 
Columbia, Indians have not the Provincial franchise and, therefore, have 
not the Dominion franchise. There is a little greater difficulty 111 
Canada than in Australia, for wholly local reasons. 


In BritisH Guiana, 

We had recently here a delegation from British Guiana, as mentioned 
in Vol. I p. 353', /jonsisting of a gentleman who occupies the office 
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of Attorney"G-6iieral (Sir' Joseph Nuiiao) .of tlmfc. Colo'rjy and of an Indiai;! 
gentleman,, (Mr. Liickhoo) w.ho is a King’s Ooiii:is.0l ,of that Colony and who his 
for long been very closely associated with the Attorriey-O'eneraL This dekr 
gation came her© In order to -propagate a Colonisation Scheme as given in Yo!. 
L When the Govt, of India delegation headed .by Dewaii Bahadur P. Kesavv*, 
Pillai went there and made investigations, it ■ sent back two reports, one 
was signed by Mr. Kesava ' ' P.illai and Mr. Tiwari or the Sorvaiirs: 
of India Society, and the minority report was signed by Mn Keatiiigo 
who was formerly an official of the Bombay Presidency. The proposal 
of the Colonisation Scheme was really a labor scheme in disgiiiss. Wliar; 
was really wanted was the emigration of large numbers of Inborars frooi 
India. The bait was temptingly held out that wliareas yon imoe to-clu/ 
ill British Guiana 40 per cent Indian ijopulatiori and 00 ■ per cerm 
noii’Indiaii population, if you send 20,000 Indians you will conveim 
this 40' per cent into a majority and you, will lia've an Indim Ooioriy' 
The propaganda however was ' timely clieokecl and the t:i«:ties fii]]/ 
exposed mainl.y through the efforts of Messrs Pillai aiml Tewa d. 


Indians' in Malaya. 

There remains now only three minor piaoes where tliere- 

any considerable number of Indian emigrants. There are soiiietliioo: 
like 350,000 Indians in Malaya iiicliidirig the Strait settlenient?* 
Mr. Andrews who had heeik there in July 1924 says that since 

his last visit the position of the lodiaii population has been very 

much improved, the treatment is better and the outlook .is better* 

There is left however , still room lor improvemen!y particularly on the 
I'iuestion of wmges. A minimum wages is being advocated by Mr. Andrews^ 
and also in the direction of better steamship acco-mmoclatiori. M,r Andrews 
who may safely be regarded as expressing an expert opiiiion on tills 
suhi^ct strongly feels 'that the time has coma already —if :i:iot now, in 
the near future it will . come—that if Malaya is to have lalior from 
India, it would get only by improving still further the local ooiiditioiiS 
so effectively, that Indians will feel that Malaya was siuiply another 
part of India, so , far . as - actual -social and other ccuiditioiis are eooesrneci, 
and that the expenditure of energy and enterprise and ' the saeriBct 3 
of homa-life will he ■ - compensated -by the added advantages that they 
may have . there. There seems to be do great rolit'ea! disaldlity 
amongst the emigrants, ■ 


. in CeyloB. : 

, III Ceylon there is a very large Indian labor pep t For 

iiioidrecls of years there has been emigration from IrJi-- t' Cb\vlofi of 
a general type. There, is an old ■ established duiJeilcJ babi , 
who are recruited .to. '/the ■ tea, ■ rubber and otliw: estate- ;’i CoyloFi 
Labor legislation lor Oeylou and Malay is nenr on die a t “ Govt, 
of India. '• '. ■ 
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In Mauritius. 

In Mauritius there is an Indian population of about 40,000* On tita 
whole the Indians there are prosperous and welHo-do. Unlortunately they 
are completely I aoMng jii public spirits -and the result is that so far no 
Indian has submitted himself . lor ‘alectiOjO to the Legislative Council ■ and 
110 Indian Jias in been elected* There are two Indians who are 
iiominated mamboiB of the Legislative Council 


INDIA IN TH E 

League of Nations Assembly. 

FIFTH SESSION— SEPTEMBBB 19U- 

India i? ao original member of the League of Nations, so oreateci' 
by the British' Goyeroment in' order that Great Britain may haya m 
additional Yoting strength in the Assembly of the League. But she has. 
no voioe of her own. She merely repeats what Britain bids her to say® 
India stands third in the scale of contribution but she has an unique * 
system of representation. Every year three representatives^^ of India are 
nominated by the British Cabinet and the Government of India to 
‘^represent/* as they say, India in the annual sessions of the Assembly at 
Geneva. ^ In 1924 the three Indian representatives^’ so chosen were : 
Lord Hardinge, the ex-Viceroy, His Highness the Maharaja of Bihaoar, 
and Sir Mohammad Eafique of the Punjab. 

The 1924 session of the Assembly of the League of Nations was 
a memorable session, as Mr. Eamsay Macdonald, the Labour Premier, was 
making a great effort to bring peace to Europe by a proposal of reduction 
of armaments and inclusion of Germany and Eussia into the League. 
This, if successful, would have proved a great achievement of the Labour* 
party. Subsequent events however proved the futility of his ideals aa- 
Britain was not in a mood to reduce her armaments, and his plans were 
frustrated by the Conservative Government in England which soon after 
brought down his downfall. 

The session of the League commenced on the 1st September 1924 on 
which day the elections to the various offices took place: President, Vice- 
Presidents, Chairmen of Commissions and so on. Next day began thi 
long interminable debate on the report of the Council for the previous 
year. But the great event of the session came on the 4th September 
when Mr. Eamsay MacDonald opened discussion on disarmament and 
security. He was given a thunderous ovation. The House was packed 
tO' suibcatioBi and the historic debate was then started by the . British ' 
Premier. 

The British Premiers Speech. 

Mr.' MacDonald was given an ovation for five minutes. Then there* 
was , complete silence when he rose to speak. His speech was frequently 
punctuated by applause especially when he said, * We are here to lay 
the foundation of peace.*' 

, He emphasised that the delegations of which he was the chief 
were determined to see all their ideas in a common pool. Britain did^ 
not: subscribe to the Pact of Mutual Assistance, then mooted by the League, 
not: because she was indifEerent to public, security but because they felt 
that they had not yet' a proper soil in Britain. She wished to carry 
out the very letter o I her obligation .but .she would not sign an indefinite' 
proposal which if she tried to., carry ' out public opinion would probably 
.make it impossible. ' :But ^theV'.last word biad not been said in the- 
pact. We must have* he said, the 'whole world wkh ut. 

44 “ - ' 
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Mr* MacDonald declared that they could not afiord^ to allow 
Gennany to remain outside the League. The London Conference had 
created a new relation and they should bring Germany into the 
Assembly. (Cheers.) The matter should be taken up by this Assembly. 
Mr. MacDonald said that Russia believed in revolution and therefore 
did not favour the League. But Russia had changed and the Anglo- 
Russian agreement was paving the way for Russia entering ^thc ^ League. 
■He then outlined .his plan in detail. rj 

Next day, September 5, the French Premier M. Herriofc spoke on 
the proposition, generally supporting Mr. MacDonald but making certain 
reservations. On Saturday, the 6th, the discussion came to an end and 
on this day the Maharaia of Bikaner, on behalf of India, made a speech 
which did not surely voice the sentimenta of the Indian people, who groan 
under an unparalleled Military burden, but that of the British War Ofiice 
and of the Government of India. The following is an account of this 
day*s proceedings.— 

The Assembly unanimously passed amid prolonged cheering the 
disarmament resolution which Mr* MacDoland and M. Herriot had pre- 
viously discussed at great length. 

The Resolution, 

M. MOTTA, the President, read the resolution to the Assembly in the 
names of Great Britain and France :-— 

‘‘The Assembly while noting the declarations of the Governments 
represented remarks with satisfaction that they contain a basis of 
understanding tending to establish and secure peace and decides: 

“Firstly, with a view to reconciling in the new proposals the diver- 
gences of certain view points and when an agreement has been reached 
with a view to enabling the convocation at the earliest possible moment 
of an International Armaments Conference by the League, the third 
committee is requested to consider material for dealing with the ques- 
tion of security and reduction of armaments, particularly the observa- 
tions of the Governments on the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 
pursuance of resolution 14 of the Third Assembly and other p^ans 
prepared and presented to the secretariat since the publication of the 
draft treaty and to examine the obligations contained in the covenant 
of the League in relation to guarantees and security that a resort to 
arbitration and reduction of armaments may requ re. 

“Secondly, the first committee is requested, firstly, to consider with 
a view to possible amendments the articles of the covenant relating to 
the question of settlement of disputes, secondly, to examine within what 
limits the terms of article 36, paragraph II of the statute establishing 
an international court, might be rendered more precise and thereby fa- 
oiitate a more general acceptance of .the clause and thus strengthen 
the solidarity and security oi the nations of the world by settling by 
pacific means ail disputes which may arise between states/' 

The resolution was unanimously adopted amid loud and prolonged 
‘Cheering after the speeches of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner voiced:: the ■ ardent interest which the 
Princes of^ India took in securing peace and justice. H© said that 
they asf®ociated themselves with arbitration. ■■ He entirely concurred with 
Mr. MacDonald's rejection of the draft of the Treaty of Mutual Assis- 
tance# He said it was imprudent Co reduce armaments unless 
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security ' bad been previously assured. Referring to the ezceptiomal posi- 
tion of India, 'and its complex problem of the frontier he .said the' 
reduction of its garrison would weaken the security of India* 

His Highness’ speech . is given in full below, 

— be noted, here that the question of ' a world peace alter 
■fehe; great world war had been engaging the League: .of 'Nations' ever 
since its inception, but a definite move was made in its third : session 
in 1922. For , two years the various Committees of the League- 
laboured, and their final result was embodied by a draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, i.e., armed assistance by the great Powers in support: 
of the League’s judgment on any question of international dispute. 
This draft was circulated to the powers and both Britain and France 
turned it down ! Such is the way the League works. , „ And now '■ a. 
new Idea, was set rolling. 

The Committee on Intellectual Oo-operation, 

After this memorable decision which formed the foundation of the 
historic “ Geneva Protocol since recently broken up by the Conaervativa 
Cabinet as ill-suiting their imperialistic interests, all interest in the 
Assembly’s proceedings flagged. Six Commissions, each composed of one 
delegate from each nation, and thus constituting about one-third the 
size of the main Assembly, were then engaged in threshing out problems 
of security, disarmament, arbitration, international law, sanitation and so 
on. About the end of September interest was again enlivened on the 
discussion of the question of intellectual co-operation. It was here that 
Sir M. Rafique made an important speech reproduced below (p. S50). 

What this Committee of Intellectual Co-operation did, as a matter of 
fact, achieve it is not clear, but a resolution was duly passed and in 
support of it Sir M. Rafique spoke on behalf of India. 


Report of the Indian Delegates* 

The report of the Indian delegates was issued in Decem-ber 1924*. 
It. was signed' by Lord Hardinge, The Maharaja - of Bikaner and Sir, 
Muhammad .Rafiq.' They say : that, as far as the principal question 
before the Assembly, namely, .that of the reduction of. armaments',, 
security and arbitration' was concerned, the ■ position of India, ■ lik-e ' that 
of the Dominions, was necessarily one- of subordinate co-o'peration with 
the British delegation. 

Such objections as the delegation - ' thought fit to urge against 
certain provisions, in' the draft . under consideration were found more 
convenient to express in aji informal meeting of the Empire Delegations than 
in open Committees or in the Assembly of the League. They acknowledge 
the value of the legal aslstanceaflorded by .Sir. -Muhammad Rafique in this 
respect. Many of the matters discussed at the Assembly, especially 
projects emana’ing from certain . of-' the technical and social organmations 
of the League, were primarily , of .' interest to the State members oi the 
League in Europe^ Bat the Indian delegation, the report says, could not 
consider Itself wholly disinterested in such matters, If only for the reason 
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that the financial provisions which they might involve required careful 
consideration in the Fourth Committee in connexion with the budget 

‘■of tbe League. 

A more intimate knowledge of the previous history of some of 
these proposals, which goes back over several sessions of the League^ 
would have been required to enable the delegations to debate them 
ef ectively. ** This, in our opinion, is an important ground for securing 
some further continuity in the composition of the delegation to the 
League Assembly from year to year, a matter to which we observe 
that our predecessors have also drawn attention," 

Magnitude of Problems. 

They express their appreciation of the honour of having represented 
^ session of such great importance for the future of the 

League. While the Indian delegation could only play a small part 
in the discussions, they consider that the presence of the delegation 
was a useful reminder to the European States' members of the mag- 
nitude of problems in which they were involved. 

The delegates, in coBCluding write ; ** We wish to record our warm 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the other members 
attached to the Indian delegation in Geneva. We are fortunate in 
again having temporarily at our disposal the services of Mr. Campbell, 
whose experience and knowledge of the most important questions at 
issue, were of great value. We have also to congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir was accompanied 
by Sir Stanley Eeed, whose knowledge of Indian affairs, and whose 
tact and courtesy made him a very welcome addition to the delega- 
tion who have every reason to be appreciatiye of his services as a 
substitute in the Second and Third Committees. We desire at the 
same time to pay a tribute to the ability and untiring zeal of Mr. 
Patrick, whose services as secretary of the delegation were invaluable. 
Mr* Patrick's intimate acquaintance with the work cf the India Office, 
coupled with experience gained locally in India, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language, made in him a combination that it 
would be difficult to reproduce. He was a very useful substitute in 
the Fourth Committee.” 


H. H, Maharaja of Bikaner's Speech* 

The following interesting speech was delivered by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner at the fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations held at Geneva on Saturday, September 6th. During the 
general debate on reduction of armaments initiated by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and M. Harriot, His Highness said. — 

'May I preface by stating that I deem it a high privilege to take part 
^ in tb© deliberations of the Assembly of the League of Nations, Although 
^this is the first occasion on which it ■ has been my good fortune to attend 
this Assembly, I do not come as a total stranger, for my association with 
.. the League of Nations, at least indirectly, goes back to the Peace Con- 
ference when it fell to my lot to conduct negotiations for the inclusion of 
India in the membership of the League. It is therefore a matter of special 
gratification to^ me to be present on tbls occasion and on behalf of the 
Princes ol India whose interests I have the - honour to represent. I would^ 
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: also, take; tlie' ; ©ppoftanity ' of . expressing their high regaril im this, asaocla^ 

: tion of the people of the world and their ardent' interest: in its great work 
to secure- permanently a reign of peace and Justice. Oa behalf of India 
i desire- to express -our entire conenrrenee with the letter' of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on the subject of the proposed treaty of 
mutua and his powerful advocacy of the principle ; of 

arbitration. Soldiers, I submit, are the best jud.g©s of the horrors, of 
'war.' Fire-eaters are not always found in the ranks of' soldiers ' who, 
bear the burden of fight, but' sometimes ' in those ■ of civilians who 
stand and wait, I have seen much of war' in three continents and 
I would' give my right hand in support of any elective scheme to 
reduce both the danger of war and armed peace which is the precursor 
of war, but we have to be - jealous, lest in our anxiety , to " reduce 
the pressure of armaments without eSective guarantees for secarity,, 
we ' , produce amongst the nations that sense of uneasy fear which 
is ' a bed of war. Whilst, therefore, we associate ourselves with the 
Ideals of" those who framed the proposed tr aty of mutuai assistance, 
we associate ourselves no less with- the Government of the British 
Empire In rejecting it, because we feel that guarantees are so iliesory 
that efiective disarmament would leave a sense of insecurity which 
might revive the spirit of aggression. To the general arguments ad- 
vanced in the letter of the Prime Minister to w'hicli we subscribe, 
there are to ba added special forces arising from the geographical position 
of India. I state them now because they must govern oiir attitude 
not only towards the proposed treaty but to any amended proposal 
foe disarmament which may come before this assembly. In India 
we have a frontier problem of exceptional difficulty and complexity. 
Our border line stretches from the Indian Ocean near KaracM 
to the confines of China and Siam. Much of that iron tier is peopled 
by hardy and turbulent tribes owning no law but blood feud, and 
having no higher ambition than to raid the peaceful dwellers on the 
plains,. These tribes are saturated with arms and ammunition im- 
ported from Europe and despite costly punitive measures this illicit 
traffic has, ' as Mr. Ramsay' -MacDonald told os,, not yet ' been brought 
fully under control. They contain within their clans some of the 
finest fighting quality in the world. Other sections of the frontier 
consist of dense and almost pathless jungle occupied by restless tribes. 
Nor in our time can the serious menace to accur ty oi India contained 
in the frontier position be mitigated by use of economic sanctions or 
.spread of the principle of arbitration. We are bound to take account 
of It - in ^fixing our standard of military strength at minimum point 
which will ensure the safety of India. There is a further coosidera- 
tion to which I must invite the attendon of the Assembly. Whilst 
we hope that the present cordial relations with, our' neighbours 'may 
long ■ ■ -continue, ^ yet the fact remains that all are not members of the 
League of Nations and all are ^ not consequently suscept bie to moral 
and economic ■ pressure which the League may be m a position to exer- ' 
cise. Nations .of Asia who' are members of ti»e League are so situated 
geographically that even if they accepted the respurisibility prop*' sed 
under the dralt treaty thqy had 'not the mep.ns to give iodii assistaace 
and had the wi.l promptly to use them. They are not m a position to 
render to India that immediate efiective assistance which would bm 
essential to her security with a reduced military estabUshment. laime** 
diate fact of a reduction of armaments in India would therefore be to 
weaken guarantees for the ' security of the Indian people. On tfjiese 
geneial and specific grounds, therefore,.' we have been driven to follow 
the action of the Government of the ■ British Empire in lejecting the pro- 
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Bosed treaty of mutual assistance ; but because we do so. I would 
not have this Assembly or any member of this Assembly conclude 
that we are behind any nation in the world in our desire for peace. 

We harbour aggressive designs towards none, We desire nothing more 
than to be allowed to work out our destiny undisturbed by the shock 
Qi war or the threat of war. By instinct and tradition we are a 
peaceful people. I have stated oar position frankly because of my 
conviction that if we ignore facts we shall not ensure peace but 
rather induce the feeling of insecurity which may lead to war, but 
subject 'to the recognition' of conditions which 1 have sketched— a' 
recognition essential to the discharge of our responsibilities lor the 
security ' of ' three hundred and nineteen -millions of people, or one-fifth 
of'' 'the ■ entire ' human race. We associate- ourselves whole-heartedly 
with the principle of arbitration and with any measures which this 
Assembly may take ior the- reduction of armaments, for the -establish’- 
mcnt of the rule of law and for guaranteeing to the nations of tho 
world the untold blessings of a secured peace." 


Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 

The following speech was delivered hy the Hon. Sir Mahomed 
Rafique on the 22nd of September, 1924, at the League of Nations* 
in support of the resolution on intellectual co-operation: — 

** Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

«*When the distinguished scholar whose report we are now considering pre- 
sented It to the Second Commission, it was specially welcomed as sounding 
a note of useful criticism. I have no note of criticism to offer now, but a few 
suggestions, which I trust will receive the attention of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation. We have a definite proposal before us, and we 
cannot be blind to the fact that it aroused differences of opinion in the 
Assembly. On the question at issue I offer no opinion ; on the principle which 
lies behind it may I say this ? The work must goon. If therefore it is 
decided, in order to maintain the essentially internal character of our intel 
iectuai co-operation, that it should continue to centre in Geneva, then on us 
lies the plain duty of seeing that it is sufficiently provided with funds. 
None of us can lightly regard the words of the ‘ Rapporter' that this 
work is in danger of falling for lack of funds. If therefore we are 
unable to accept the financial help offered to us, we must provide the 
necessary funds from our own resources. I speak strongly, because in my 
country learning has always been revered for its own sake. The Rishis, 
the -wise men, were the most honoured figures in our heroic age. The tie 
which binds the public with his guru, or teacher, is one of the strongest 
we know and is severed only by death. Learning is the one force 
which knows no nationality, no territorial boundaries ; it is international 
In the fullest sense of the term. A better understanding of each other's 
intellectual thought, co-operation in stimulating each other's intellectual 
thought, is therefore the life blood of the League of Nations ; unless, 
^ therefore, we maintain this movement in full vigour w© cannot advance 
surely towards our goal, the brotherhood of man. 

"On behalf of India, then, 1 beg to express my cordial agreement 
with the principles underlying the idea of intellectual co-operation. It 
is obvious that there will be differences of opinion as regards certain 
details but what really matters is the appreciation of the main proposal 
of promoting contact between different peoples of ail countries and of 
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educating the yoiiager generation- in the ideals , of world peace and 
solidarity, I venture to think .that without some such scheme the work 
of the' League itself would have ■ remained incomplete, , When -one 
visualises the future, one can well imagine the large and important part 
which the young people, trained in the early impressionable ■ periods of 
their lives to respect and admire what is best in ■ every ' culture and : 

civilisation, are bound to play in • the recognition of international ' 

co-operation as the only right and satisfactory method of , conducting , 
the world aSairs. Much of .our present trouble would never have cooie 
into existence, if we, while young, had been thoroughly schooled In 
the principles of tolerance and universal brotherhood produced by , . 
common understanding and sympathy. As an Indian, I feel happy ^ 
and proud to think that the culture of my country, unfortunately not 
so well understood in the West as it ought to ba, will once again ia: 
the future, as by common consent it did in the past, contribute its 
own share to the attainment of the ideals on which the League is 

established. I have not the slightest doubt that by the efforts of the 

committee the culture of India will be more widely appreciated aad 
spread than it is today, I am one of those who maintain that the 
peace and progress of humanity depend on the mutual understandla? 
and co-operation of the East and the West, in the distant past tt 
East kept burning the torch which imparted the light of learning to 
far-off corners of the world. Had I the time, I would enumerate the 
services of the East in the various domains of human thought and 
activity. And. I am happy to say, and 1 may say with coofidencs, 
that India's capacities and resources are not exhausted ; she is stiU a 
living intellectual force, ready and eager to place her services at the 
disposal of the world, if only she is given a chance of doing so, 
The East, and specially my country, I may be permitted to remar k. 
has many valuable thoughts to offer for the enrichment of the world's 
literature, science and philosophy, if only her sciences and institutions 
are properly understood and studied. Take for example Hindu culture— 
the proud inheritance cf the vast majority of my countrymen — and 
you will find that before the dawn of history in the West it taught 
the lessons of universal brotherhood and universal peace for the 
acceptance of which this illustrious gathering is working today» Th® 
achievements of my countrymen in the past are beyond dispute ; 
their achievements today are worthy of serious notice. The work of 
this committee will gain in strength and value if it is kept in vivid 
contact with our numerous universities, not only with the older seats 
of learning, modelled on western mstitutioa.s but ■ with . the great 
Hindu and Muslim Universities brought into being by the comMned 
efforts of the Government, of the .Princes, and the people of India, 
where a great renaissance of Indian culture is bursting into vigorous 
life. ' In India we have our learned societies somc^ of them over a 
century old, and cultural organisations depea'iiag on the devotion , and 
s If-sacrifice of learned men, some known to .;aji and others content 
to labour in obscurity which, I- have everv iiope, wid be able to 
render valuable assistance-^ to the work w : re considering at lUo 

moment. And, Mr. President, knowing the V'”- of my coik. ay ^ 
■as I do, 1 make bold ' to prophecy that, . *. jo atic.^uate facility 
encouragement, they will, true to .their own ■ oM.ure and t ivili -ati jo, 
prove exceitent pioneers and propagandists of t*--j jrincipies which wa 
all desire universally to b© ■ recognised and acrect apon in the world 

With your permission, Sir,- I wish to v.3.p ci-. my gratification at 
the response made by ma|iy countries to ciie appeal for books ^acl 
publications made on behalf of the library oi the ¥a.ver0i’:y of Tokio* 
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IMS is as it shotild be. Oar aim will only be realised wbeii: • insti 
tiOES in , all tb© civilised conatries# members of tbe Leagae, are treated 
in ■ tbia ' as : .well a all other matters aiilre. 

to acknowledge the debt we owe to the Epiopeaa 
: savants wh^^ the ' storehonse of eastern leamlng to the ^ West 

our own interest In onr rich ciilture- ' 
I am: here to proclaim' contribution which India Is, able 'and ready 
to : make^ the world'a stock of knowledge from her own treasures* 
'which: are , increasing every day through the labours, of her devoted ' 
sons.: I am here' to declare the message which India has to give to 
the West drawn :from her deep and difiused spirituality, from her 
::fesp^ ideals, Irom her rare . capacity for sacnfice and set* 

.vice di.vorced entirely 'from material . considerations. And finally i am 
here to ^proclaim ' my confidence that the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation is the 'Instrument for this fusion of eastern and weslera 

of - both. , 

Not through eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ; 

But westward look, the land is bright. 


Anti-Indian Propaganda in America 

As a sample of the anti- Indian propaganda started by ' the Sydeaham- 
O'Dwyer die-hards in America, we quote below an article ■ by l-ord 
Sydenham which appeared in Sept. 1924 m the New Yorlc ^^Curreot History 
Magazine" under the glaring caption: “The threat to British Rale 
in India/** Lord Sydenham was at' this time touring in - America for 
this, particular propaganda against India and his article was widely; 

- circularised , to enlist American support to British imperialism in India. 
Lord Sydenham writes. — 

Lord Sydenham’s Article 

The , grave situation which has arisen in India may primarily concern 
the British Empire; but it suggests possibilities which would directly 
and indirectly affect the civilised world. Since the assumption of 
authority by the Crown in 1858 following the great mutiny, the advance 
of India had been extraordinary. That an eastern sub-continent with 
a population exceeding 300,000,000, should, until recent years, have been 
orderly and progressive was an international factor of extreme import- 
ance, and if it were now to disappear, there would be repercussions 
certain to be felt far and wide. 

To Americans, faced by Pacific problems of which no one can 
foresee the issue, the stabilising influence which India under British rule 
has hitherto exercised, has been an advantage perhaps insufificientiy 
recognized. While the British people were engaged in the tremeadoua 
task of rescuing India from the blood-stained anarchy which followed 
the fall of the Mogul Empire, in arresting the devastating activities of 
Marathas, Rohiilas and Pindavris, in abolishing the enormities of Suttee 
and Thagi, and in gradually building up a pure administration capable 
of .' giving peace and equal justice to the millions of India, Americans 
were too much pre-occu pied to realize the vast magnitude of an under- 
taking unparalleled in history. If the great structure which we have 
created at a sacrifice of innumerable British lives and with infinite 
efiort were now to collapse, there would be a reversion to the anarchy 
of eighteenth century India, which could not be confined to her- borders,, 
and would react upon the Western nations. 

Since President Roosevelt paid his notable and generous tribute to ' 
the most wonderful -civilizing work ever accomplished, there have b.en 
persistent' and organized efiorts in ihe United States to vilify British 
rule in India.' The wildest falsehoods have obtained cireulation, so that 
it is difficult for Americans to ascertain the truth. American missionaries,, 
whose' exceiient work I had opportunities of judging, are best able to 
appreciate the benefits of mildest Government that Eastern people's ever 
possessed, .and it is sifuificant that 'during the dangerous rebellion of^ 
1919 in Northern India, the staff and pupils of the 'Fornian College -. 
Lahore' ranged themselves on the- side of that Government and were 
helpful,, to the authorities, at^ a''time 'of terrible atrain* 

India comprises an area of 1,800,000 square miles, of which a little 
lass than two-fifths, with one-quarter of a total population of 320.000 
consist of 700 self-governing -.Native States, fa extent, therefore," India 
46 
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^equals all Europe with the exception of Russia. The climate shows 
immense difierences and the, rainfall ' .varies from three io 400 inches. 
There are 130 dialects deriving from six difierent ; root languages and 
nine religions, of which two, Hinduism and Islam, , are dominant and 
perennially in conflict for reasons' ineflaceably traced in the pages of 
history. The former embraces more' than 1800 castes and sub-castes 
carving deep lines of cleavage throughout the whole community, while 
the latter is divided into several sections, mutually hostile: upon occasion. 
The untouchables** number nearly 50,000,000, and in Southern India 
:are regarded as capable of polluting a ■ high-caste man at a range of 
: sixty- four feet. Seven millions still live in tribal conditions. Some tribes 
who are professional criminals by caste, the Government, with the valued ■ 
assistance of the Salvation Army, is seeking gradually to redeem. 

An Agricultural People. 

The Census classes 90 per cent, of .the Indian ' peoples as rural 
{which compares with 20 per cent, in England and Wales), while at 
least 72 per cent, are dependant entirely on agriculture. The taxation 
after the war was about 4s. 9jd. (about $ri6) per head including 
land revenue. The spinning, weaving and other industries were introduced 
by British pioneers, but are now almost wholly in Indian hands, except 
in the case of the jute industry of Bengal. Capitalists in India are 
thus mainly Indians who have risen to wealth owing to the security 
aflorded by British rule. The stories of heart-less exploitation which 
have been circulated in America are deliberate falsehoods. India is 
only at the beginning of industrialization, and for many reasons it is 
desirable that the pace should not be quickened. The British Govern- 
ment in India not only carries on all the work which Western Gov- 
•ernments perJoim but, in the words of Lord Ronaldshay, former Gover- 
nor of Bengal, his book: /‘India: A Bird's Eye View.**: — 

it constructs and runs railways ; it undertakes huge irrigation 
works ; organizes famine relief ; it fights pestilence and plague ; it 
doctors and it sanitates ; it undertakes the exploitation and scientific 
treatment of the immense forests scattered over the land ; it mono- 
polises the manufacture of salt ; it runs s-chools and colleges ; it makes 
its influence felt, in other words, in every department of the people's 

The inspiration and the driving power which initiated and have 
•carried on all this work and more are supplied by only 5000 British 
officials while the major administration rests upon the Indian Civil 
Service of a little over 900, of whom, owing to climate and strain not 
more than 800 are normally at their posts. As pointed out by Lord 
Ronaldshay, it has happened to a single Englishman to be responsible 
for order and good government over an area larger than that of New 
Zealand and a population of ^ 7,000,000. Tourists travelling by well- 
maU' aged. ' railways and visiting the great towns of India can form no 
idea^ of the ^real conditions of a mainly rural population, or of the work 
cariled ^ on in remote districts by little groups of British officials in 
^smoothing down internecine .feuds and in administering impartial justice 
Jo all castes and creeds. All such work depenos entirely on character 
and upon the confidpee which it has won in the past. Left to them- 
selves, Indians will invariably seek' the adjudication ot a Briton, just as 
they will travel long distances to obtain 'the aid of a British doctor. i 
earnestly beg Americans to consider the lew facts i have mentioned 
and to remember that more than 95 per cent, of Indians are wholly 
illitvfate and that jgerhaps 1,000,000 have command of English, which 
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is the language of the political organisations now labouring to destroy 
our rule. If further they will reflect that the masses of India are- 
credulous to the last degree, whUe many elements are iute isely famtical 
they will understand the diflflculties of the task we have undertaken and 
the dangers of the present situation. 

The huge population of India has been pledged together and has 
made amazing progress only by reason of British rule backed by 
militiiy force relatively msignificant. Prestige the most potent factor in 
the East sufficed for many years to enable force to be dispensed with, 
except on rare occasion. The vi ible signs of progre-fs must strike every" 
visitor to India, but may naturally induce oblivion of the explosive 
forces apparently dormant, but ready to assert themselves directly the 
controlling authority shows symptoms of weakening. The Moguls at 
the zenith of their power never created machinery of government com- 
parable to that which in Lxird Ronaldshay's words /'makes its influence 
felt in every department of the people's life," but anarchy followed 
their decline and fall. Deeper and darker would be the calamity which 
would afflict the millions of India if British authority were to lapse- 
and could not be replaced by another power able to carry on our task 
with the acquiescence and the trust of the complex medley of jarring 
races, creeds, languages and castes which constitutes the population of 
India. There is not and there cannot be for many years anything re- 
sembling an Indian nation. What is called for political purposes "Indian 
opinion" represents the views of an infinitesimal minority in temporary 
agreement only with the object of destroying British rule, but sharply- 
divided as to methods and policy. 

Towards Self-Government. 

For some years at least it has been the British aim to lead India 
gradually towards self-government. in my five and a half years’ of 
office in Bombay this aim was never absent from my mind. Indians are 
eligible for and may occupy every post in India except th-rt of 
Viceroy and Provincial Governor. The experiment of appointing a very 
able Bengali lawyer as Governor of Bihar and Orissa was lately tried and 
failed, leading to his resignation after a few months. Indians dominate 
the whole subordinate judiciary, supervised by the high courts in which 
British influence is now declining. They have provided valuable officials 
in all capacities after being trained in Western methods of administra- 
tion. To a great extent they control education in all its branches 
All local government is in their hands, with results which in some 
cases have been disastrous. (For example, I was forced to suspend 
two municipalities for shocking proceedings, and no resentment was 
forthcoming. The Bombay Municipality, now converted in to a political 
body, has boycotted all British goods.) In the legislative sphere, tue 
reforms of Lord Morley and Lord Minto in 1909 conferred large powers 
making it possible tor Indian views to have the fullest expression’ 

So far as Bombay is concerned, i can testify that no legislation was 
passed without the concurrence of a council in which Indians held a larne 
majority. The liberality » of the reforms was regarded at the time * 
with astomshment by Indian politicians. They worked well in spite* 
of certain defects which could easily have been remedied and they 
provided a basis for further progress in the direction of seli-g’overnment. 
'They were swept away before the opportunities they aflorded were 
understood or realized, and in 1919 India was suddenly presented with 
a crazy Constitution which is already proving harmful to the vital 
interests of the Indian peo^es, . 
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Americans sliouM know some of the facts,.- of. ,how the political 
moTement was cngiseered diiriog the great war, 'ia .-which Indian troop 
■fiervei gallantly in every theatre of operations while the Indian Princes 
and Chiefs were lavish in coiitribulions of men and treasure to the 
canse of the Empire* The war threw a heavy s-train on the whole 
Indian admlmstration, which the political-minde-:!-*"^ gronp turned to 
foil account. It obstructed the Government so far. as it was able and 
sough to bargain lor its support, It strengthened and spread its 
organisation and established close connections.' 'With the politicians in 
England who were known to favour Home Hole. It stimulated the'" 
secret societies In Bengal and the Punjab, som-e of which had ramiica- 
tions in America, where, as in England and other conntries, an active 
propaganda was developed. When the war ended the talking, mm demanded 
power for themselves because the fighting men,-, who held them in, 
contempt, had contributed to victor}^ 

The chessboad was already partly set when Mr,. E» S. Montagu 
was appointed Secretary of State lor India and took upon himself the 
task of selling up Western democracy in India which he himself 
acknowledged to be a very dangerous experiment,”' He proceeded to 
India, visited a few great cities, was deeply impressed and perhaps 
alarmed by the representations of the little group of EagMsh-spcakmg 
intelligentsia, omitted to consult the classes on which the life of India 
depends and produced a- report in which he stated his intention of 
Vdeliherately disturbing the placid, pathetic contentment** of the people* 

' This . report. , is 'an 3 nte.re.sting study in. contradictions., . Pa.rts. of .it 
evidently describe conditions and violently confiict with the political 
proposals supplied by theorists and doefrinaires. The report was 
embodied in a bill which went further in weakeiung the authority of 
the Government. A joint committee of both Houi'es of Parliament was 
setup to take evidence from the numerous political organizations whose 
delegates had hastened to London, and the Secretary and the under- 
secretary of State appointed themselves judges of their own case. 
ISlo non -English speaking Indians out of more than 318,000,000, nor 
any representative of the martial classes was heard, and the bill 
emerged with more concessions (especially in the direction of weaken- 
ing the Central Government) to the delegations engaged in working up 
support in England. (Ibis aspect of the proceedings is admirably pre- 
sented in ''The Lost Dominion.)" 

The Act of 1919, 

The bill was then rushed through Parliament with ' the aid of the 
^*kangaroo closure,'* and as the Coalition Government ■ was in power 
there was no opposition except from the small number of members of 
both Houses who knew and loved India, in normai times there would 
have been strong opposition and adequate discussion would at least have 
been insisted upon. Public opinion confused and distracted by the war 
and its after-math was notin a position to form calm' judgments and was 
assured that the passing of the bill would biing p,.ace to Ind a where 
the astuie politicians were already organizings to create trouble. In 
fuch conditions one of the most momentous measures that ever Issued 
from Westminster was launched on its dangerous career. The broad 
provisions of the act of X919 were as fohows: 

(i) Eight single-chamber triennial Parliaments, mainly Indian, were 
set up with a double-chamber Parliament above them in certain 
respects. Ibis what Lord Morley, stoutest, of democrats, declared that 
he w'ould never accept. (One of these single* chamber Parliaments was 
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Burma, ' which came' in later. The Burmese difier; more ' from Iiidians 
than Italians from Finns, and except' that both: conntriea are tropicals 
their., conditions have little' in common). 

(2) The ■ electorates were so restricted that the agricultural popnla.tioa— 
the main-stay' of India — received nothing that , could: be ' cabled .re- 
presentation. Separate electorates had 'to foe created ' for Muslims, ' Sikhs, and 
some other communities. The general political effect of all 'this was to 
give preponderating power ■ to the urban population in a country whet® 
90 per cent, of the people are classed ai rural. The power fell mainly 
into the hands of town-dwaliing political lawyers, money-lenders, doctors, 
Brahmins and others who belong to the small section which . is fluent 
in English and has always sought to oppress the^ people. 

(3) In the Executive Councils a preposterous ■ system, ■ know.n aS 
diarchy,*' was introduced. The Executive was supposed to operate in 

two compartments, one responsible' to the .Government- and the other, 
with power over' important services,- to the Legislative- Council. In 
practice, the ** diarchy** has disappeared; but it led to confusion in the 
admiais'tration' and to some amazing incidents as when Coiincds 
refused to vote the salary of their Ministers." The obstructive powers 
conferred on all these Parliaments are enormous; but the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors can resort, in some circumstance, to vetoes 
and certifications, and have already been forced to do so. It is piamlj 
impossible to govern by these expedients. '’i 

This complicated, exotic Constitution, which is understood on! y "by"^ 
insignificant fraction of Western-educated Indians, was set up by the 
loyal efforts of British civil servants, and otherwise could nevtcr' have 
materialized. Its vicious features are the disas.trous weakeoing of 
authority throughout India and the heartless neglect o'f the interests 
of Ihe masses who have never shown the smallest desire for political 
change. It is maintained in being only by British bayonets in the 
background, and it would dissolve like ''the baseless fabric 'Of 
a vision *' if that ■ support were withdrawn* The results anticipated ■ by 
all who knew .India have been ominous. From: the time when - it was - 
realised by the Indian politicians ' that Mr. Montagu could be intimidated, 
organized ' disturbances began to "take acute form. In the spring of 
1919, before the passing of , the bill, a better planned and more wide- 
ranging rebellion than the mutiny of 1837 broke out, and was intended 
to coincide with an Afghan invasion. If, as was contemplated, the 
Indian rebels^ had been ^ able' to- cut the railways in the Punjab behind 
the troops on, the - frontier, the situation might have become desparate. ' 
Either the rebellion, was premature or' the Afghans were too late, and 
the prompt action taken by the Government of the Punjab enabled 
the belated invasion to be defeated. The position was -most critical 
until ' the stern ' , action of General Dyer at Amritsar restored orde.r# 
The shooting at Jallianwalla . Bagh has been described In America and 
elsewhere as a massacre. At .another great town', not in the Punjab, 
the losses were at least as- great, but this fact is not known. 

Amrilsar Shooting a necessity* 

The simpk facts' are- that .Amritsar was' in the hands of the rebels, 
who were preparing to loot, ; the 'city , and scattered over the Punjab 
tl'ier-:- were isolated groups of .Europeans, men and women, ivho could 
not be directly protected. After three warnings a targe mob as-'cmbled^ 
under orders from the leaders of the rebeliiaii, and was disoer-^fd by 
the fire of fifty Indian sqjdlers. The losses were deplorii-'' .."causo 
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ttiey fell upon igeorant people incited tO'" reb-ellioii by politi ‘ians» who 
were careful to keep out of danger. But this '' sharp lesson, which had 
parallels in American history, saved tens' of thousands of lives. Tiie 
citizens of Amritsar came io crowds to thank General Dyer, and the 
Sikhs bestowed a special honour upon him, ..If an inquiry had taken 
place at once, Indniiis would have flocked, to give evidence provin,^ 
the urgent necessity for his action from .the Indian point of view. 
When, many rriuiitbs later, the Hunter Commission began its irregular 
proceedings, tiicrc had b^en time for the political leaders to create 
an atmosphere in England and India, : 'and wdtnesees, Indian and 

British, who told the in3?h, were subjected to' persecution. It was left 
to. an Ei]ig.lisli Judge, who for the first time received sworn evidence** 
as to these occurences, to pronounce this - year a verdict which the 
impartial historian will be compelled to endorse. 

The next serious rising w’-as that of the Moplas in the difficult and 
dense country of Malabar. This was ■ due. ' entirely to the freedom 

granted to political agitators to stir 'up the well-known fanaticism of a 

backward Moslem population. Thousands of Hindus were killed and 

outrages of all kinds were perpetrated .before' this rebellion coifd b;- 
put down by our military forces. The long 'tale -of subsequent rioting 
cannot here be told. There is scarely ■ a large town in India which 
has not known murderous outbreaks, the deliberately organized dis- 
turbances in Bombay on the arrival of. the Prince of Wales being espe- 
cially atgnificanb These disturbances lasted two days and Parsecs as well 
as Europeans were objects of attack. Mobs in Calcutta have recently been 
murdering Sikhs and subsequently Gurkhas. ■ Never before has the mutual 
hostility of Moslems and Hindus assumed such violent form as at Multan, 
Lahore and Delhi, requiring British troops to prevent wholesale des- 
, truciloii. ■■ The total loss of life since Mr. Montagu took office exceeds 
that in all the previous years since the great mutiny. While the 
rival communities were engaged in killing each other, their self-appointed 
leaders have been amicably conspiring against British rule. AH this 
naturally and inevitably follows manifestations of weakness in an\’' 
eastern government. The outstanding results of Mr. Montagu's ** series 
of inefiectuai concessions." .has 'been to promote Indian race-hatreds 
on the one hand, and colour prejudice on the other, the latter being 
formerly unknown or negligible. 

Americans will' .not fail to recognize a similarity between their 
difficulties in the Philipliines and ours in ■ India, allowing for ttie 
differences' of area and population. The Filipino iilustrados h.ave' many 
points in commou with the Indian intelligentsia, and both have sought 
political support in the Government countries. President Wilson., like 
our Mr. Montagu, decided on an experiment in self-determinativii " — a 
term which Mr. Lansing most wisely described as ** loaded with dynamite.*’ 
The American experiment resulted in administrative chaos and m 
undoing the fine w’-ork of the Americans which Governor-Genera! 
Leonard Wood Js valiantly' endeavouring to restore. In America as in 
England, a political party is willing to abandon the task of giving 
good Government to an eastern people. The bitiire of both India and 
•“the Philippines is now in the melting pot of domestic politics. 

Unworkable Constitution* 

Our Socialist Government is already violating the spirit/ if nor the 
letter, of the Comtitutiun, which was to last tmi.l 1929 and then to 
be the subject of inquiry by a commission to be sent out for the 
purpose. A commfesion has been set up^in India and is proceeding 


t 
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to .take the macbioe to pieces, alleging' quite' correctly, hist ■ from ; a 
point of view . differing from mine, that it is' uaworkable- Xiic dcmanci" 
'is ■ now, ior complete Home Rule (Swaraj),' We are to remain in ,, India- 
, until' such time as the politicians have created' armies 'for, their protection, 
and 'while keeping them in power, we. are to look .'on on moved at the: 
destruction of our work of a century and a half/ Already corruption' is; 
asseftlng itself in ugly forms,* already courts are beginning to be distrusted 
. where religious differences exist ; already it is dawning u.pon Moslem.s ..that:, 
under .the operation of democratic institutions, they must be politically swam-, 
ped by the huge preponderence of Hindus. We in the West accomodate 
ourselves as best wc may to majority rate — the' first principle of 
democracy. Warlike people in the East will never so easily resign 
themselves to the vagaries of the ballot box. The 70,000,000 Mosl'Cms ' 
in ' British India contain some of the most virile elements in the 
population, , cherishing the traditions of a ruling race, and' now elated 
by the successes of the ■ Turks, Beyond the . frontier are 200,000 well- 
armed fighting tribesmen, and in the background the shifty imonarcli 
of Afghanistan,' who might at need respond to their call. Such is one 
of the possibilities of the future, history repeating itself in the form of 
another Mohammedan conquest of India. 

Meanwhile, in the great native States the authority of the Chief's 
has been maintained and non-British India has been tranquil except 
where as in Patiala, Nabha and Kashmir troubles have been imported. 
The position of the great Chiefs is, however, threatened and many 
become extremely difficult. If the efiorts of the politicians prevail witli 
the Socialist government in Great Britain, and if Swaraj supervenes, 
guardianship which Britis-r rule bas' afiorded to the Native States will 
be withdrawn and they will be face to face with the forces of sub- 
version which they would certainly resist by force. Some of therii have 
military forces which they would use -to catve out larger territories 
from the welter which would follow a lapse of authority in British 
India. Such extensions have been already plamiecl. Here is possibilities 
which no one who does not. know India can 'grasp. 

So far '.as. T am able to judge, we approach the time "at ..which a 
decision to govern or go will'.', have to be taken. The responsibility 
for the defence of an immense country, always: threatened ' oa . its northern 
and north-western frontiers cannot be separated from that of govern- 
ment. This principle will also be found to apply to the case of the 
Piliphines. Unless , we retain complete control oi the armed forces of 
India, there will be nothing to prevent the Nepalese from occupying 
or the Pa thans from attacking Delhi. Compromise with the Indiaia 
politicians on this point is impossible. They may and they do see'k to raise; 
a revolt among our native troops and in this respect the situation resembles 
that be fo.re mutiny in 1857, But some sections of the Indian army would 
never follow their lead and there is no large localized force corresponding to., 
the Bengal Army of 1857. which' -they' could manipulate. Military coa- 
sideratioiis which i cannot here .discuss, are of supreme importance 
and on the prevaiflng atmosphere of' pacifism, which belongs realities 
in the East and elsewhere ■ these questions may be ignored. 

A gallant Indian soldier , has pertinently asked: **Wliat is to be 
expected of a Government 'from which its friends have nothing to hope 
and its enemies nothing to fear'' ? In the^^e words our policy siece 
Mr, Montagues accession .-to office is: not unjustly described. Clearly,, 
such a policy cannot endure ;. -but it has had most serious efiects upon 
the great public services . 'Bow crumbling* The Indian Civil Service^ 
correctly described by Mr. Lloyd George as *^the steel “frame*' which. 

* " . . . « ■ . . 
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SQppoited tile whok Admiaistmtion^ -is falllog apart* Economic stresi 
fcas toM Icavlly upon this splendid body , , The conditions of its service 
bave cbacged so greatly as to cause wholesale resignations of expert- 
CBced men and the almost complete failure of recruiting. For yean 
Britisli civil servants have worked under Indians trained in Western 
methods, but they have now fallen . under the sway of amateur indian 
politicians and have lost the protection they formerly enjoyed They 
are always liable to periodical attacks in the Councis, and the Govern* 
mmt dotvs not defend them. They do not forget that the men who 
helped to save Northern India In 1919. weic censured and penalized. 
They see paid agitators allowed to poison the minds of the people 
who trnsted them'. Their wives and families In many districts are de- 
prived of the services of Br tish doctors and even their tenure of offi-c© 
i.fid their pensions are not explicitly gtiaranteed by the Home GoverniBent. 

Services Beteriorating. 

In these circnmstancea it is natural that the Indian Civil Service 
should loose heart, and other services- are in the same position* The 
Indian Medical Service* which has ■ done tte work lor health and sanita- 
tion, has almost disappeared. A commission; has recently investigated 
these matters, and has made proposals for improving the financial 
position of our public services and^ thus fulfilling pledges made 
to them. These proposals are being held up for discussion in the hostile 
Indian Assembly, and may have to be passed in certification. The 
grave question arises as to whether, in the present state of the public 
services, it is any longer in a position to govern., , 

1 have tried ...to compress within a short .space, the .ontstading 
features of the aittiatlon in India as it exists today; but : much has 
necessarily been omitted. 1 cannot deal adequately, with th© complexity 
oi causes whhh are leading to a. nrisis, A faulty system of eclucatio.a* 
based upon Macaulay’s misconception, turned out in large numbers young 
Indians for whom no useful work . could • be found and who naturally 
turned against the Government. The defeat of Russia by Japan deeply 
Impressed all the Eastern peoples. Before the World War German 
intrigues were at work which afiected Moslems especially and produced 
the Khilafat leaders who proclaimed that the British were attacking 
the Caliphate, since destroyed by their Turkish allies. Secret societies 
and latterly Bolshevist money and emissaries, whose objects difiered 
radically from those of the indian revolutionaries, but agreed in creating 
a ferment agaiost British rule, have- .'.played a not unimportant part. 
It is, however, to our own policy ■ of ■. making successive concessions 
indiesating fear which is a fatal attitude- in the East that I attribute 
the main source of our present acute difficulties. By setting up an 
exotic Western Constitution for which,- ' India ' is. 'at , present totally 
unfitted, and which was therefore .- unworkable, we ' invited the demand 
lor full aelNGovernment, The little class oligarchy which we placed in 
..pow.or in the sacred name of democracy cannot rule, and its leaders 
do not even trust each other. The Hindus apparently agree only in 
desiring to break away from Western culture . and methods and to bring 
back a golden Age which never ..existed., f If left to thems-rives, they 
would wreck any democratic Constitution. 

We are and we remain solely 'responsible, for the welfare and the 
gradual uplifting, of the vast masses ' of '.Indian peoples to whom oiir 
authority alone can give law, order and..' equal justice* The alternative 
is written In letters of blood on the; pages - of Indian history. 
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Like ^the Eotopeaas the Atiglo- Indian & the Domicllaci Earopeaa. 
communities of India have lately begun to join their'" forces to form. . 
a single ^ organised body. The recent movement of ' the Earopeans ' and 
the British Services to safeguard their vested interests® and especially ' 
the Lee Report, have disillusioned the Anglo- indiaas of their position, 
in Indian polity and have stimulated them to put forth their own 
coramuiiai , claims. With this end in view Messrs Stark and Burton? 
two prominent, leaders of Anglo-Indians went to England in 1923 and 
formed there the London Anglo-Indian Association, and in ■ August 1924 | 

Col. Gidney® another eminent Anglo-Indian leader, made a move ' tO' 
have all the Angle- Indian Associations of India amalgamated into a ' 
single All- India body. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Associations of India was held on the 6th October 1924 
at 28 Theatre Road, Calcutta, Col, Gidney presiding. The meeting was 1 
attended by delegates from most of the different provincial branches, ■ 
and the proceedings were marked by great entliusiasra and liveliness, 
CoL Gidney briedy opened tha proceedings, after which the acceptance 
o,f the annual report and balance .sheet and other formal business were 
transacted. The Rev. P. ■ E, Curtis was elected senior vice-presideat 
an-d Mr« Staaey junior vice-president, 

The Question of Amalgamation. 

.The question oi .;amalgamation -of all Angio-ladian organimtioias in ' 
the country into one united bod.y-. was then taken , up.. ,■ la' urging- 1. 
the acceptance o-i the resolution . on . the subject to the meeting, 
Col, GIDNEY .said that the panorama they saw around them in India ; 
now-a-days was on?* showing the^ various' peoples pi ay mg a , game of 
political chess? each one controlling „ its respective pawns,, The King 
and' Queen pieces were being controlled by 'the two leading communi- 
ties, namely, the Hindus and Mahonicdans. Those pawns were moved to a ,1 
definite end and object, reflexive of the respective interesta ' of filie, ■ !' 

players. They were being .moved with one main object ,.aM ,tliat was 

the' betterment of -their respective ' communities. But what did they see- . ; 

. on this chess-board so far as one communal pawn was concerned ? There 
was one little space, on this board which ■ was occupied by the shadow 
of a pawn and that was the shadowy efiortS' of the Anglo-Indian 
community. , 

''The community'', Co|. Gidney w-ent on, ''.'had at last awakened to the ^ 
realities of the situation. .For the last few months they had tried# 

with a forceful hand to move the pawn and move it to the best 

advantage of the cemm unity as a whole. Their desire was to use aii 
the force and vitality, which was apparent in some of them and lay : 
dormant in most of them, to resuscitate their community and to enable 
it to take an active part in the political game which was being played 
in India to-day' I • ' * . 
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^ : ;Ig, xonclm Gol, Gidney said : ** If ,we do not listen to the call 

■ for ' unity , wMcbt is apparent all over India to-day but are led away 
by our petty jealousies, we must ' sink at no distant future lower and 
lower, till we be counted amongst the depressed classes. What every 

. -community in India is realizing to-day is that unity is strength and 
the „ only , community which has not realized this is the A'Og I o- Indian 
: -comm unity 

Mr, H. BARTON remarked that instead of only agreeing to the 
princtple of unity, they should at that very meeting bring the proposed 
body, into, being. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved that this Association do amalgamate with the proposed 
Anglo-Indian -and Domiciled -European Association, All-India and Burma, 
now - known as Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association (Bengal), 
after the Draft Rules have been considered by all the Branches and, 

■ thereafter,' by the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee is 
"hereby authorized to take such steps as they may consider - necessary 
to ■ achieve ■ the desired object.'* 

Racial Distinctions. 

The meeting then went on to -discuss the position created lor ■ 
■the Anglo-Indians ■ by the passing of the Racial Distinctions Bill, and 
the following resolution was adopted on the subject : — 

** Resolved and passed unanimously that the General Meeting of 
the A. 1. and D. E, Association (India), with which the Bengal Asso- 
ciation associates itself, records its sense of deep concern at the 
anomalous and unsatisfactory position occupied by the Anglo-Indian 
community under the Indian Penal Code in so far as it touches trial 
by jury and earnestly requests the Government of India to give this 
matter their urgent and sympathetic consideration with a view to 
removing this anomaly/' 

Representation in the Army. 

The meeting passed the following resolution with regard to the 
•claim of the community for representation in the Army: — 

'*-The ' Anglo-Indian Community views with much surprise and dis- 
appointment the -attitude of the Government in respect of the claims 
-of the. Community in the ‘ formation of an Anglo-Indian' Unit and 
requests ' that ■ early steps be taken, to raise such . a Regiment ' in- 
'def-erence to the unanimous wishes of the community/' 

Co-operation with Indians. 

On the 7TH OCTOBER the most important subject discussed at 
the meeting of the Association was ' in regard to the policy ' which the 
community should adopt in future in- relation- to the other communities 
in India. The consensus of opinion was: that the Anglo- Indians, while 
maintaining their separate identity, should, as far as possible, co-operate 
with Indians in promoting the progress -of the country as , a ■ whole, 

Speaking on the subject, CoL ''GIDNEY said : ,■ '/* The minds of ' 
many of our thinking members seem to-day ; to be '. surcharged ' with ■ 
the one question: — -What is the best. -policy for the Domiciled Com- 
munity to pursue in the India of to-day -?' Divergent '■ views, , we: know, 
are held, as divergent as are the ' two. . poles. 'But' ■ all admit 
Eome immediate action is necessary. This- ■ hesitancy will not lead : us. 
anywhere, nor will it materially improve^ our . present status in India., 
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It .is,: therefore, imperative,'- that .we should at once have a Rouad 
Table Conference of our leaders and thinkers ' and settle what' is to be ' 
our : future policy. If our. own uncertainty , does- not demand such a 
conference, the' parlous and black future of .our own generations to 
come, certainly do; and we opine that if we defer such a . conference 
any longer and continue to pursue this drifting' policy,, like , a ship 
without a compass and a fixed course, w-e are performitt,g a crimiiaai 
dis-service to our children. 

**We submit that the time is most opportune to sammoa . a , 
Round Table Conference of our leaders from the North, South, East, 
and West of India to come to a final and definite decision as- to 
what will be the best course and policy for Anglo- India to pursue : 
and, having once made this decision, to follow it out fearlessly to 
the end, helping each other in its accomplishment. In consequence 
of the present day No-Policy attitude — our sitting on the fence game— * 
we are ignored, despised and “ not-wanted by either the European : , 
or the Indian : and our voice in the Government of India is next 
door to , useless. Let us, therefore, gather together, decide on a joint 
plan and policy, and, if necessary, make out Pacts with other minority 
communities, e.g., the Mahomedans, who are to-day sufiering similarly. 
Let us at once stop this policy of indecision. Wo would suggest a 
Round Table Conference of all our leaders and thinkers in Calcutta- 
daring the coming Christmas time.** 

After a good deal of discussion, the following resolution was passed : 

**This meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
(India), recognizing that India is the Mo'tlierlaad of the community, 
and the unique opportunity of the community for interpreting -the 
West to East and East to West, affirms its sincere desire to live ^oa 
terms of complete amity and friendliness with all 103^! fellow Indian 
subjects, and calls upon every individual member of the community ; 

to foster and further, in their, efiorts for the general welfare of the ; 
country, the cultivation of good citizenship and sincere friendship with. ; 
ail the communities in India.** ' 

Indianisation of the Services. 

- The meeting then went on to discuss the question of Indian! zati on '1 
of the Services on which ^ interesting views were elicited. 

Mr. H. BARTON, in the .course of his remarks, referred to the 
hostility of the Indian members -of the Legislative Assembly and said 
that if the Association was going to be of any use, it had got. to : 
prepare - the necessary machinery to crumple up that hostility. He 
thought that as a community they could by themselves fight this I 

opposition. What was needed was organization. They had the Services | 
organisations, including the Telegraph Association, and side by .side they i' 
must strengthen their communal organisations.. They must , have a 
definite decision arrived at by the Government, and get them ..to , I 
circularize the various administrative departments that Indianization meant ; 
not only pure Indians but -every one v/ho was born and bred in India*# 

. A delegate suggested that Anglo-Indians were. .n.ot strong enough , 

by themselves to enforce -.their demands and. .would ...do well to lock for ^ 

allies. The Indians were .getting . stro,iiger every ..da3b, and he would like**-' 
some method to be devised .by ' which they (the A agio- Indians) would ' 
be able to enlist the sympathy and ' co-operation of Indians in getting , 
their rights. He would like the meeting to send one or two watching ■ 
delegates to the forth-coming meeting of the Indian National Congress. 
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' * Mr, MAGUIRE tliougLt tlia^ attitude of tbe AEglo-Indians towards 
Itidiatis’ bad^ been rather,' unfortunate. They might not have been actuated 
hr hostility but , thdr attitude had certainly been one of suspicion.. 

did not ' tiiiBh . that show of , force would avail them in, securing 
thdr rights.. . they might paralyse' the country for a week , or -so „ but 
in the' tong ruQ' tbev must get paralysed' themselves. It would be , a, 
good things for them" to, try and get the leaders .of Indian thought to 
. recognize them as a mlaority community entitled to their legitimate 
share in- the services of the country. What was wanted was to make 
out a strong case for themselves and put it both to Government and 
to "the Indian leaders, ■ . , , , , 

Commeiiling on the aloofness of the- community, ^tne speaker asked 
those present to point to a single instance in w,hicli Anglo-Indians 
at their meetings or conferences had passed a resolution touching the 
interests of the country . as a whole. They had always confined 
themselves only to the ' interests of their own community. 

, ' ' Mr. HILLER 'said ■ that their attitude with regard to the other 
xoiinDiiimties sboiikl not be one of scramble, for jobs and positions but' 
they, should find some interest in. common with the . other , communities. 

: 1 :he 'Rev, P. E. CEIRTIS said that as ■ a missionary he could not 
adequately,' express bow delighted he felt' at- the sentiments -expressed 
by the three previous speakers. He had felt that they had ^beenlabouring' 
under' a wrong conception ail the time when they had imagined that 
the Indian was' more or less a beast to be treated -as they thought 
best Now they ' were realizing that that was . a wrong attitude. In 
fact he thought that the time had come when they must admit that; 
'as ■ a community their interests were mainly Indian. He supported the 
suggestion put forward by a member ' that they should appoint delegates 
to' the . Indian National Gongrass to discuss things with the Indian leaders. 

The following resolutions were- adopted : 

■ **'TMs 'meetiog resolves that it views with grave apprehension and 
^concern - the cnisliia.g and destructive economic efiect that Indianiz.atioa 
of the Services is to-day having o,n’ the Domiciled Commomt3^ so much 
so that its future stability and exis'tence is in India seriously imperilled 
and it res"^ectfiill3r requests the Government to keep inviolate the sacred 
trust imposed, on* it by the Montagu-Clieimsford Report* page 217, 
cara 346 and to give, practical proof and assurance so as , to assuage 
this growing fear which is unanimously felt by the community/’ 

Auxiliary Force. 

(1) ''This meeting* whilst very much regretting the letter sent b3r 
die Anglc-liidiaii Association, London, to 'the Secretary, Government 
of" India, Army Department. Simla, and .notwithsta,!idmg- ■ any opinion 
expressed or likely to be expressed by any:- Anglo-Indian body outside 
India, resolve^ that the Government accept the-', opinion of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association (India) " as - truly reflecting 
the unanimous opinion of the community regarding the entrance of 

^^Anglo-Indians via Dehra Dun into the commissioned ranks of the 
*"|ncflaii Army and all other matters concerning. 'the, .community in India/" 

(2) Resolved that the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled ' European As- 
'-sociation, India, would view with grave concern any attempt to alter 

the racial compoBition of the Auxiliary Territorial Force and it hereby 
records its iicanimmis and considered opinion that none but genuine Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans be in future admitted into its ranks/" 


The European Associations of India 

The activity of the European Associaiions during the second half- 
year oi 1924 was mainly concerning the agitation that they started ■ 
against Indianisation and in support of the Lee' Report on one 
hand and the repressive policy of the Government on the other. The 
paid agent of the Association to carry on this agitation was CoL ^ 
Crawford. He undertook in October 1924 last, after the close of the ' 
September session of the Assembly where he represents the, European. , 
interest, an all- India tour to rally the scattered European population 
in India in support of the view of the Central European Association. ■ , 

At Cawnpore. 

■ On OCTOBER 10th, Col. CRAWFORD addressed the Europeans of Cawn- ■ 
pore and gave expression to the views of his Associations as follows : — ' 
That with the coming of the reforms official India counted for very little® 
The British army would remain, but the burden was now laid on 
nori'-official Europeans to maintain the British standards. The prestige of 
European non-officials had never stood so high, and would increase, hut it 
was imperative that the community should organise itself politically. He 
emphasised the value of the work the European Association was doing in this 
direction, but pointed out that political organisations needed financial 
support. He appealed for this . to all Europeans in India, and suggested 
the eventual possibility of securing full-time political representatives 
In each province. He urged that all Europeans should Join the Associa- 
tion, and indicated the success that had been attained in the Dooars 
and in Calcutta where voluntary contributions were freely given, 
supplementing the small subscription to the Association. He stated that 
the complete answer to the common question as to what the European 
Association was doing was found in the first of the objects of the 
Association as stated in the rules. 

Colonel Crawford also gave an interesting account of his impressions of 
the Legislative Assembly, and indicated that- there was need for better 
organisation there of European interests. He gave his views on the 
policy Europeans should pursue in regard to the Reforms,: and main- - 
tained that their scope should not be widened until India had- shown 
that she was prepared to work the Reforms already . granted. 

CALCUTTA EUROPEAN: ASSOC! ATION, , 

On OCTOBER 16th . a- meeting, of the European Associatioii 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Calcutta. CoL Crawford made a lengthy 
statement of the . position of the party in the ' Assembly, and a gen era L : 
discussion was held on', the policy of the Association. 

In the course of Ms speech he said that with the recent happenings 
at Calcutta still vivid in his memory, with the shudder 0! horror that went 
through Bengal at the encouragement given to anarchy by the notorious 
Serajganj Resolution, he felt that he was"' voicing not only their views^t 
but the views of a large proportion of Bengal itself .when :he said that 
they desired to see the Government armed with the necessary powers*^ 
to deal with a state -of afiairs that was once again a menace to the 
political life and peace of Bengal, (Applause.) 

Colonel Crawford viewed’ with considerable apprehension the proposals 
fof .. increased . Indianisation,^, but they accepted the *Lee Report in its 
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leatirety, subject always to minor adjustments of detail 'cn tlie grounds 
that it was the best solution of the' existing difficulties. 

' reference to the various subjects discussed 

in the Assembly in •which the Indian members' had defeated Govera- 

■ mentf and. finally saM that he was convinced that the military had 
.mo intention .of leaving the country; that the prestige of the official 

: .authorities was very low, while ' that of the non-official Europeans, 
had' never stood higher. At the same time, it was very necessary to 
consider the question of intense organisation. 

In .conclusion, he said that it v/as up to every Britisher to 
preserve,, the .traditions set" by the Civil Services in the, country' and to 
'Se® that .India w^as' made safer " for ail those whose duty' called them 
to the country. 

Formation of "European Party in the Assembly 

^ ■ Sir WILLOUGHB.Y 'CAREY in advocating the formation of a- 

■ European party in the Assembly 'Said that it was the' non-official Europeans 
who in the next few years would have to make and see carried out a 
policy, not only for themselves, but' for the- protection of the whole 
country.' ' There 'w'u-s a large number of educated Indians with whom 
they had. got ' to reckon: clever men, clever speakers and clear 'thinkers. 
To,' get to know these men was the first . act in formulating and 

, carrying, out a policy to meet both their views and the Europeans*. 

As regards policy and organisation, they had ■ in Simla and Delhi 
representatives of every big European centre in the country, and he 
felt it absolutely necessary that there should be a definite organisation 
'Which could assist them in working together with or without a' definite 
', leader,': ; • ■ 

Referring to the political situation in Great Britain, Sir Willoughby 
■said that whateve got into power, the policy of Europeans in 

India would be stable government, the necessity of efficient working 
in " the interest' of British and Indian trade and. those of the country 
in general, of all . parties and of the railways and civil service. If 
they combined ', on that policy he did no‘: think they could go far' 
wrong.. 

Mr, W,. J. S, Wilson, M. L. A., said ■ that the real strength of 
„ non official Europeans lay in their independence, and independence 
counted. For the most pare they were pracdcally though not a'bsolutely 
.. an. .openly united, concrete party. ■ , 

■ THE BANGALORE CAMPAIGN 

Colonel CRAWFORD next went to the Madras 'Presidency and on 
the a2nd October had an excellent reception' at- thC' PLANTERS* 
CONFERENCE, and a considerable revival of interest in the European 
Association was the result. He addressed the delegates from 12 Planters* 
Associations from all over Southern India and secured' : imm'ed.i'a.te support 
not only from their representatives present, but an assurance that all 
*^the District Associations would be approached ^or more general recruit- 
Client. The points touched ' on by Colonel Crawford were more or less 
similar to those dealt ■with at the Calcutta meeting, namely, the urgent 
"^eed of European interest in Indian politics,- the difficulties to be overcome 
by the organisation of a policy in view of their. positio',n in. :the Legislative 
Assembly, the commercial and industrial interests involved, the Lee 
Commission report, the general trend ' of legislation, ' labour 'iegisiation, 
and party fund requirements* , 
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■ Tke, outstanding points in, Colonel Crawlord^s .address were tbat the 
European , Association bad not -been viewed" with particular' frieofllioess, 
among , the planters of Southern India. The reason „ lor that was largely 
due to ■ the ^‘die-hard, *’■ attitude adopted by the. E 11 ro.peans . of .Bengal ' 
some two. years ago. The position had now very , materiaiiy cLi.aiige.d* . 
""But/' he 'said, "‘you who live in the among people . who are 

very largely peaceful will not forget that tli.e , Eij,ropeaii ..whose life is 
spent in Bengal lives In a political atmosphere that is absolutely rott.ea, ' 
He is occasionally ' astounded by the murder of one of Ms community 
and he is constantly faced with the knowledge that iindenieath there 
is .an anarchical movement encouraged by extremist If the 

European in Bengal is not quite liberal in his views ot what Is good 
for India, you may be sure there is a ' certain amount of reason for 
it. While we desire to see the present instalmaiit of Reforms 

go through, their full period of 10 .years, we are not asking anything 
that is * die-hard.' Just as we believe 10 years is a short period la 
the life of a nation in which to ' review the working of reforms from 
the point of view of a farther advance, so too we believe it is too 
short a period to say earlier than that that those re.foriris lirave .failed,. 

“Our demand is that no change in the present CoHstitutioa sliall 
bs made that ma3^ put India outside the Empire., that Dia,.y lower the 
present standard of administrative efficiency or leave iiii'p,rote.ctecl the 
British and other minorities. . Every single member of ths Eiiropean 
conimunity in India must be a member of the Europ'aaii Assoc.iatioa, 
because, to take an active part in politics, it is , essential that jma 
should have a party fund. If the 70,000 rioa*offidal Europeans ia 
India wmre all members of the Association, the funds at our disposal 
would amount to Rs. 7 lakhs. Mr. Congreve (the planting member of 
the Council for Madras) criticised the Cea.tral AdQai.ai3tratioii., stating 
that it is crippling the Madras Branch by taking too great a part of. 
the funds for the work of the Central Administration. 'That is a subject 
which will come up dor -discussion at the annual coiiisrence, 

“ The Association view' with ■ apprehension .the proposal lor iiicreasetl 
..Indianisation, not because Swaraj, ds given but • on . principle, because 
it implies that a man shall ' get his' ' appointment because ot his race 
and not because of merit..' ' 'If ' we are prepared to accept indianisatioa 
aS' framed, it is equally right that Mahomedaas and other comm uni ties 
should , have their share, and ' me.rit, will not cooiit in the least**' 

In regard . to labour legislation, Colonel Crawford said that lio 
believed that the West were pressing on the East ^haiidards of labour 
which were iinsuited to the East and if they were to coaform to the 
standards of the West they ' were going to ficd iliem^elves cut out ia 
competition with . the West.- All modem employers were convinced that 
it was 'profitable to treat - their labour w.eli, but tlia'c did not iiiea.,11 that 
all the conditions which pertained to the West must bs iatrcducecl ia India^ 

COLONEL CRAWFORD IN MADRAS. 

Colonel Crawford had a -'.successful tour in South era India and 
address'^id large and enthusiastic meetings at Barigaiore and'Tr xliinopoly. ^ 
He addressed three ' meetfcgs. in' Madras in the last week cf October, ® 
One meeting was being- organised at the request of an iiifiiientiai sectioa® 
of the Indian business communities, and at this Colcoel Crawicrd had 
an opportunity 01 speaking '/to , a--'' large body of Indians biie res teJ ia the*" 
constitutional advancement of. the country^ aad who valued tbe co-opera~ 
tion of European, -.interests.. ' ; '. -. 

At an at Hoiii,e 'given '.to ' meet Colonel Crawic^\i b}' the Madras 
Branch of the European A^ociation, . Colonel Crawjord pointed oat that 
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tile European Association, was' in 'no way anti'Indian* It. stood . witb 
a policy foremost , for, India* , and' not for any selfisii motive. Before 
closing Colonel Crawford observed that communal organisations* though 
often declaimed, were 'n'ecessa.ry to a certain extent, and he was of opinion 
that in the transitional stage of reforms, ■ India would be properly 
served by communal organisations. 

■ BOMBAY ^ EUROPEAN' ASSOCIATION. 

The Bombay Branch , of the European Association held their annuai 
meeting on the i6th December, Mr, J, Addyman, M.L.C« presiding. 

Sir ARTHUR FEOOM spoke on the present situation in India and 
hew E.uropeanS' can ' afiect it. In the course of .his ^speech, he ^ said 
that, excluding tho.se who believed in violence, revolution .and political 
obstruction, the political outlook at present did not greatly alarm him. 
The change wMch had been introduced as the result of the Reforms 
' was inevitable and the aspirations of Indians ■ for a greater shap in the 
' administration of their country was natural but the ^ question was 
how those aspirations might best be given efiect to« His . opinion was 
that the advance must be by stages,, and there was no doubt that 
the present Constitution was a great advance upon what had obtained 
previously. ■ 

Referring to,' the recommendations of the Lee Commission, he ex- 
pressed the , opinion that they went as far as possible at present with 
due regard to' the efficiency of the Services, He did not wish to 
disparage the brains and efficiency of Indians compared with Europeans, 
but the Civil Service had great traditions which must continue, and 
the chief feature of those traditions was character, which must be 
maintained at ail costs. Many Indians, he kn maintained that tradi- 
tion of character, but they were assisted by the British' element, 'and 
he deprecated a decrease of that assistance ' until Indiana generally had 
the advantage of training similarly to that of the European members 
of ' the ■ Service. 

Sir ■ Arthur emphasised the necessity of Europeans working side by 
side ■ with ■ Indians for the good of the country and said that while 
ensuring the preservation of British rights,- they should make it clear 
that they were not antagonistic to India's interests and aspirations, but 
demanded good government for all, irrespective - of caste or creed. 

Major L A. S. COOKE, Assistant General Secretary of the Associa-' 
tion,- after, explaioing- that hia mission in Bombay was to stimulate 
the activities of the branch, and emphasising that the As'sociation Was 
an All-India body, referred to , the position .in Bengal and said that 
during the last nine months people in Calcutta had been living on 
the edge of a volcano and possibly the situation had been.' brought 
home more strongly to the peop’e there than in Bombay.- Anarchy, like 
disease, sometimes spread very quickly. It had possibly not affected 
Bombay, but one never knew -how it would .spread' -and. for that 
reason to be fore- warned was 'to -be fore-a.rmed. Lord ', -Ly tton had said 
that a revolutionary organisation' existed. .-The ..Viceroy 'had said ..that, 
revolutionary society not 'only existed, .-but was, ^ known to .the 
authorities. .Mr. C. R. Das ' had - stated that .Tevolution ' was prevalent 
in Bengal, and Pandit Motilal Nehru had said . that ,' it' .existed, and the. 
^natural conclusion was that all parties were of - opinion' that revolu- 
tionary society did exist. That being so, it ' behoved' ail Europeans to 
belong to an organisation the primary object-- of . which , . was . the protec- ' 
tion of Europeans and which aimed at ' the 'good'' government .of : India,. 
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The European Associations of India 

CALCUTTA— m DEOBMB SB Wn 

The Second Joint Annual Canfexence of the Central Adminis"* 
Ixation and' Branches of the European Association was held at 17^ ■ 
Stephens' Court, Park Street, Calcutta, on Friday, December 12thj 
1924 with 'Mr. H. W. Carr as the Chairman. Delegates from 
different branches of the Association attended. 

Mr. H. W. OAEE in the course of his Presidential address 
mentioned two points o£ special importance. One was the question of 
communal representation about which they had some of the highest 
authorities saying that they detested communal organisation. To his 
mind it was perfectly obvious that in this country today no form of 
Government which neglected to take into consideration the question of 
communal differences had any chance of success, and so far as the 
European Association was concerned he thought and hoped that every- 
one would agree with him that they should stand firm to the couimunal 
nature of their organisation. What was wanted certainly in India 
to-day was for Indians to have the courage of their opinions and 
rally to stand for the constitutional side of Government. 

The other point was with regard to their position in the political 
economy in India. When he said their position, he did nob mean that 
of the Association only, but of Europeans as a whole. There were two ways 
in which they could utilise their weight. One party urged that they 
should go forth and try to build up a party in favour of oonstutional 

development out here, and naturally they had a great deal on their 

side. They point out that Europeans were the natural leaders of the 
country and that it was essential that they should form a party and 
help Indians to follow them and lead them into the promised land. 

The other side urged, and this was the attitude he personally 

strongly advocated, that they should stand on their own as a distinct 
body and allow Indians to come to them. In this country there would 
always be two parties, at least of Indians. Both those parties would 
want to secure the support of the Europeans at some time or 
other, because there was no doubt that their weight was far 
greater than their numbers indicated, and he felt that they would 
have greater and better European influence in the Councils, local 
bodies and elsewhere, by holding firmly to their own principles. * 

He was ready to shakd* hands with any one who agreed with # 
those principles but the first advance must come from them. Let 
them occupy the place which the Irish occupied in the House of ® 
Commons for many years. Both these aspects were really in line with 
the policy of the Association, but he brought them up at the moment 
because conditions had partly changed in both these respects^ and 
consideration of them was deiirable. ^ 
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■ .'El SOLUTIONS ' 

Mr» Carr then moved the following resolution: — This conference 
: reaffirms the policy of the ; Association, as enunciated in the , Quarterly 
Eeview/^' ' th^^ firmly adhering to the policy that no ' ©xtension 

■ ■ o! the ■ Government of India Act should take ■ place prior to the appoint- 
, ■ ment of the Statutory, Commission' of revision in 1929, this Conference 

considers that it is desirable that the Council, in consulation with the 
branches, should examine at an early date the evidence available of the 
working of the Eeform scheme with a view to the preparation of a 

■ further meinGrandum o,,n the subject.” , 

Mr. Tilliers, seconding, said that the European Association stood first 
and last as a definitely oommunal European body and while it would 
work with others, it absolutely deciined even to consider fora moment 
amalgamation with any body. He referred to the question of support 
and stimulation of the Government in dealing firmly with individual and 
collective forces threatening the social and economic life of the community 
and said that it was a matter for congratulation that the authorities had 
at last given up talking and had taken action to deal with the situ- 
ation in the only way in , which it ; could be dealt with. 

As regards the maintenance of the British character of the present 
British schools in India, Mr. , Villiers said that speaking from his own 
experience in the local CouDoii, he found that many Indians were against 
the ex peiKliture of ; .money on .European schools and against maintaining 
the British character of those schools, yet those who opposed the expen- 
diture were sufficiently illogical to do so and at the same time to accuse 
Europeans of being birds of passage and having no desire to settle in 
this country, and further to deny Europeans the right of educating their 
children in this country as they wished. 

The resolution was carried. 

Eelationship with Indians. 

Mr. A. M. Macdougal (Madras branch) moved : — 

^^Thls Conference recommends to the Council the desirability of 
giving practical effect to our policy of the fostering of a relationship of 
cordiality and co-operation with those Indians who are working construct- 
ively for the good of India/' 

He said that in Madras he thought that soma measure of success 
had been achieved through the Eeforms,. which, he would remind the 
Conference, had definitely come to stay. The attitude of the British 
Government was not to keep India in suhiectioB but to move forward 
and teach Indians to acquire self-government. Though Europeans in India 
were small in numbers, they had traditions of self-government and of 
government by the people and were therefore best fitted to lead India 
towards the goal offered by the Eeform scheme, 
o Mr. McEwan (Eankinarrah) in seconding the resolution felt that 
the Association could do much to help Indians. He said that in so 
^ far as personnel and Influence were - concerned, no other organisation 
had ever com© within measurable distance of their Association, and that': 
being so they had nothing to fear from working in conjunction with 
Indians, so long as such work was, 'in .accoi'dance with their policy and 
aims. Some discussion arose as to the method whereby more practical 
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effect could 'be, given to the "policy of ; the' Assocktlon in this directioa. 
Mr. Macdougal accepted an amendment to' substitute the vrords ‘^indivi- 
dual members'^ for “the .Council/^ 

: The resolution as amended was passed unanimously* 

Party Organisation^ : 

', 'Mr. H. E. Watson moved the following' resolution r— ‘This Coii^ 
ference recommends' to ■ the European representatives in the Legislatures 
and on Corporations ' and Municipalities the desirability of strc'ogtlierr ' 
log by party organisation their influence in these bodies." .fie, said', 
that , Europeans In Bengal had increas'ed .their influence in ' the Legis- 
lative Council and' Corporation by organisation. The reason for the 
resolution was to suggest to Europe.ans in other public bodies. , through- 
out the country the benefits that might accrue from, similar action on 
their part. Mr. T. J. Phelps, member for the Trades Association, seconded 
the ' resolution, as .giving a dead to Europeans ' throughout India. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Increase of Organising Staff. 

On the motion of Mr. 0. B. Chartres (Western Bengal) a resolu- ; 
tion to the effect that : “(a) This Conference approves the increase of 
the ' organising staff as funds hecome available with a view to extend- 
ing the present activities of the Association, and, recommends that the 
Council call for additional funds for this ' purpose; (b) this Goii- 
feronce views with satisfaction the action being taken by non-official 
European bodies in Southern India to obtain a full-time organiser lor 
political work, and expresses its hope that the organisation of indivi- 
dual Europeans will receive his special attention/’ was adopted unanimously. ■ ' 

Recognition 'in England. 

An amended resolution, to- the', following effect was passed: 

(a) This Conf'ere'nce , approves of the action 'of the Council in 
taking ste.ps to ensure 'adequata ' .recognition of the Association in 
political circles in England, but deprecates any commitment to a political 
party in England. " 

(b) This Conference recommends, that the Council arrange a bureau 
of iriforni.ation in E.ngland for -the use , of ■ members „ In, " the ,■ interest . ''of. 
the Association. 

Efficiency ,.' of ■ Military Forces 

Colonel Crawford then -'moved .'the following resolution standing in 
Ms name : — “ This Conference ■ reco-gnises' .the necessity for the, maintenance . 
of an efficient military ' force 'in ', India for external and internal security, , . 
and is prepared ' to support the '.military policy of the Government of 
India, provided the military authorities can satis’fy the Council on the 
subject of expenditure. T^ith this' view this Conference recommends the 
formulation of the Association’s views and that the same be communicated^ 
to OUT representatives in the Go.unoil of State and the Legislative Assembly/’ 

Colonel Crawford drew the Attention of the Conference to the fact 
that the military were one, of the dominant factors in the future of 
India. Iiidianisation of the Services was, he thought, likely to be rapid 
and would result in a considerable. weakening in the • administration and 
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consequently in mternal peace and security, wMch would ^ call for more 
frequent employment of military forces in support of the civil authorities. 
Military efficiency must be maintained and he was convinced that the 
Bomofficial community was against any reduction in strength or efficiency. 
Difference of opinion did arise, however, over the question of expenditure 
and he was concerned with obtaining the satisfaction of non-official 
European opinion on this point, so that their representatives might give 
their whole-hearted support; to the military policy and expenditure of 
the Government of India. 

Mr. "W. G. Currie, in seconding the resolution, said that from the 
taxpayers point of view economy loomed large. By economy he did 
not mean retrenchment, which had been fully dealt with by Lord 
Inchcape. They wanted a sufficiency of troops and efficiency with 
economy. They wanted to be assured that loopholes for unnecessary 
expenditure were stopped up and would ask the military authorities to 
take them into their confidence and show by facts and figures that all 
possible steps towards economy were being attended to. 

Mr. Villiers said that he desired more than an assurance from the 
military authorities. The military budget of India was a colossal one 
and, whilst they did not grudge the expenditure, they wanted to be 
sure they were getting their money s worth. They were aware of many 
instances of wasted expenditure which must he prevented. 

Mr. Carr said he w^elcomed the resolution as an instruction to the 
Council to use their best endeaveurs to put before the Association 
such facts and figures as would satisfy them and thus enable them to 
give their support to the military authorities. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Co-Operation with Anglo-Indians 

Mr. Watson (Calcutta Branch) moved the following resolution;—- 
This Conference recommends to the Council the formation of a Joint 
Committee of the European and Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Associations of India and Bengal, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the interests of both communities are covered by the activities of the 
Associations named.’’ He said that the resolution arose out of sugges- 
tions made to the Association that the activities of the European 
Association and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
were overlapping, many who should be members of the latter being 
recruited by the former. He thought a Joint Committee to discuss the 
question would be beneficial. 

Mr. Barton in seconding said that the two Associations had co- 
operated on many occasions. He thought the wording of the resolution 
might be improved as he felt it might be read to mean that the 
- Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association had not been, in the 
©pinion of the European Association, doing it# duty. After discussion an 
amendment was accepted substituting- the- words' all' sections' of:, 

^ three communities,” for the words “ol both ' communities.” The reso- 
lution thus amended was carried unanimously. 
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H. E. the Viceroys Speech 

An important speech on the polilical situation in India, with' ; 
particular reference to the peculiar position , existing ' in B engal^ i 
was made by His Excellency the Viceroy at the,; annuaL dinner'^ 1 
of the European Association held at rhe . Saturday Club on Dec* ■ 
10, Calcutta. 

Speaking on the New Bengal Ordinance for the; ' first time ; 
since its promulgation. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the 
European Association said: ** 1 did not make use of the special I' 
powers vested in me as Governor-General to issue an Ordinance 1 
until every other avenue for dealing with terrorist activities had ■ ■: 
been thoroughly explored, tried, and found wanting.*' ■ 

Replying to the toast : ** the Viceroy and the Governor-General,’^ ' 
proposed by Mr. H. W. Carr, H. E. the Viceroy after thanking i 
them first referred to the Services and the Lee Commission. He 
said : — 

The European Services. 

I believe that India in the future, even iii the new oircunstanoes 
now prevailing, will need in numerous directions assistance of the same 
character in development as that received ly her fro a the Services 
in the past and I am confident that, given fair rates of emoluments 
and conditions of service which the orders of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Lee Commission now secure, the work to be done in 
India in the future will make a no less strong appeal to the young 
men of Great Britain than it has in the past. I earnestly trust 
that in the immediate future the young men from the Fniversities and 
elsewhere will follow in the footsteps of thair predecessors and carry 
on in the same fine spirit their great work for India and the Empire. 

The Bengal Ordinance 

As you may imagine, my thoughts have often during the past 
twelve months been directed towards Bengal and Caloute. Lord 
Lytton and his Government have kept me in close touch with the 
situation in Bengal and I have been able to appreciate to the full the 
many difficulties and problems that have confronted His Excellency the 
Governcr of Bengal in an unusual degree. Lord Lytton has explained 
very lucidly the situation which has arisen relating to the working ^ 
of the Reformed constitution in Bengal and the Ministry, and the ; 
reasons for the action he has taken. I sha-l noc dwell to-night oa ; 
these questions, save to draw attention to curtain t aliaafc features. j 

Bengal has a Governor in Lord Lytton wKj h^is been animated through- ! 
out by a whole-hearted desire to give the fuUest scope for nhe working 
of representative institutions: in Bengal in the manner intended by tha» * 
Imperial Parliament, an5 affording every opportunity for the operatic^ 
and development of the sense of responsibr'-'y. The response in soma 
quarters has at times been depressing. Patience has often been sorely 
tried. There have been on occasions profound disappointments in the 
degree of co-operation,.: received and the extent to which confidence can ; 
be reposed in the growth -of the true sense ol psponsibility.^ Those : 
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political manifestations have mot been entirely confined to Bengal- 
They have also happened : elsewhere.' , . , 

Nevertheless, in' accordance with the policy of. His Majesty^s Govern-’ 
merit, His Majesty’s servants in India, I and the Government of India, 
'liord Lytton and the Government of Bengal, and Governors and Govern- 
ments elsewhere in India, will not permit ourselves to be deflected 
from onr course. We shall not abate our eflforts to develop self-govern- 
ing institutions, hut shall continue along the road prescribed with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible self-government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire. In the 
criticism that^ may bO: passed now • or hereafter on me or my Govern- 
ment there shall be no place for the charge or even a shadow of 
suggestion of luhewarmness on our part in the cause of the reforms. We 
remain whole-hearted in our endeavours inspite of checks and obstruc- 
tions, and I know that Lord Lytton and his Government are of the 
same, mind.. 

Anarchical Organisations. 

If from one direction there have been obstacles to the smooth 
working of the reformed constitution in Bengal, from another source 
unfortunately a menace has appeared aiming at bringing the machinery 
itself to a standstill and at completely wrecking its power of motion. 
I need not dwell at length on the recent history of the organisation 
for violent and anarchical crime in Bengal or the deplorable loss of 
life and property they have caused in which Indians and Europeans, 
officials and private individuals were alike the victims. You have 
already been made familiar with the facts through the statements 
published by me at the time of the promulgation by me of the Bengal 
Ordinance and subsequently by the Governor of Bengal. Lord Lytton 
in his recent speeches has stated the case with remarkable clearness 
and force. The existence of these activities is now generally admitted 
and the objective of their aims is beyond controversy. They are direct- 
ed towards bringing orderly Government to a standstill by a series of 
criminal outrages upon Government officials and at teirorising the pmblic 
by a succession of violent crimes. It is indisputable that a primary 
function of Government in any country is to protect its officers in the 
execution of their lawful duties and to safeguard the lives, homes and 
property of its citizens. But while there is unanimity on these points 
and while condemnation of those criminal activities has been outspoken 
and almost universal, there has been criticism of the methods which I 
and my Government and the Government of Bengal have been forced 
to adopt in order to carry out one of the chief and most important 
of the responsibilities of Government. 

I shall refer to-night to some aspects only of these criticism. There 
has been much public condemnation of these organisations for violent 
primes and of their deeds but, at the same time, my action in issuing 
the ordinance has been condemned. Yet I h?^ve been unable to find 
in the public statements of those who condemned both, any concrete 
suggestion of utility as to how the activities of these violent organisa' 
tions, admittedly directed against orderly government and the lives and 
property of citizens, are to be checked and punished and what effective 
steps, other than the action taken by me and for which I accept the 
full responsibility, couM have been adopted. We cannot shut our eyes 
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to: facts^. We oaniiot stand by and merely , wail and wring our ba^ 
wMle law and order iounder in the flood. Condemnation ■ of Tiolatioii 
ol ..the ^ code ' of civilisation is, not of itself , sufficient; : If., cmlis.atioD is. , to 
live? its code must be upheld and its sanctity must be viDdicatecl. It is true ' ■ 
that the suggestion has been made that if a political panacea acceptable to a 
particular political party was adopted, violent ciume would instanfclv cease. 
First, it may be questioned whether there is any solid ground for this sugges- 
tion. According to my information the aims and methods of those wadded to | 
crime and violence are essentially different from those of political parties : 
generally in India. I credit the latter with constructive aspirations, although ^ : 
I may not always agree with them. According to their declarations " of ' policy , i 
they desire in different ways to follow methods of which liiimanity ,and 
civilisation will not disapprove. But the terrorists' have never coiicealed ; 1 
an essentially diflferent and sinister objective, the desire to destroy society 
and government and to produce chaos by the desperates methods of 
crime, murder and anarchy. It is idle to suppose that any political 
remedy will stay the progress of this malignant nialacho if it proceeds 
unchecked. It is hound in its course to iiivolvo and destroy evaii 
political parties themselves as now understood and constituted. It is 
difficult to conceive the effect those responsible for those criminal or- 
ganisations can hope to achieve. Further I am unable to follow the 
minds of those who suggest that the Governnient should give way to 
terrorism hy making concessions of a drastic character notwithstanding 
that political agitation and argument have failed to ooovinoe the respoir i 
sible authorities of their wisdom or justice. Ifc is, I hope, unnecessary ; 
to emphasise that in no circumstances would we permit ourselves to | 
be influenced in the faintest degree by methods of this character to | 
a policy which had not our approval upon its merits, | 

My whole life and training have tended to imbue me with extreme i 
reluctance to resort to special legislation or arming the executive I 
authority with emergency or summary powers over and above those 
vested in them by the ordinary law, except in the face of sheer neoas- 
s%. You may be assured that I did not make use of the special 
powers vested in me as Governor-General of issuing an ordinance, until 
every other avenue - for dealing ■ with thes'o aotivities - as dangerous not ; 
only to Bengal but to the.' whole of India, .had been thoroughly explored, 
tried and found ineffective. . Under the constitution of India ■ the , respon- 
sibility of promulgating exceptional measures to meet exceptional dangers 
rests upon the Governor-General. He must not in . my , judgment, act ■ | 
merely' upon tbc request or .-information, or advice of another' Govern- [ 
ment or of a Governor, however high the value the Governor-Genaral 
sets upon their opinions. He must satisfy himself by every means in 
his power of the emergency and of the necessity for use o£ his special 
powers, but when once he is convinced it is his duty to take action. The 
ordinance was only isstjpd when I was satisfied of the magnitude and"^ ' 
urgency of the crisis and of the widespread character of the organisa« 
tion and when it was clear that all the other methods whicli my 
Government and the Government of Bengal had tried for some time* 
past had not succeeded in checking their activities. 

I have seen it suggested that the issue of the ordinance was kept 
back until the Indian L6|isiatur© had been prorogued. There is no 
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foundatioE for tills suggestion. When the season ended in September 
last, tbe case was not complete for the issue of an ordioanee* The 
situation ■ : examination. ' The greatest care was being 

exercised to ascertain a!l the facts and their significance and to discuss 
all possible administrative measures for the prevention of violent crime. 
When at the end of October, I was satisfied that the ordinary law was 
inadequate and in some aspects impotent to meet the altogether exceptional 
crisis, I promulgated the ordinance. In case of misapprehension let me 
add what must be self-evident. Once the existence of the emergency 
had been established, it became imperative to take action without inform- 
ing malefactors of the intended step by public statement and discussion, 
I made clear in my published statement that my action was immediately 
necessary but it provided merely a temporary remedy to meet the 
requirements of the moment. As you have been made aware by Lord 
Lyttoii, the Bengal Legislature will shortly be summoned to consider 
the more permanent steps reeded to control and prevent violent crime 
in Bengal and the necessary legislative measures are already under 
consideration of the Government of Bengal. The representatives of the 
people of Bengal will accordingly have the opportunity of considering 
the measures required to eradicate this menace from their province. I 
trust that in their deliberations they will fully bear in mind the 
supreme necessity for the maintenance of law and order and the safe- 
guarding of life and home and property in the Presidency and the 
responsibility towards their fellowmen which lies upon them. 

The Swaraj Party. 

It has also been alleged that the ordinance is a measure directed 
against the Swaraj Party and specially devised for their destruction. 
Those who have made this charge must be under some misapprehension. 
They cannot have devoted any study to the measure, and have given 
expression to a wholly inaciirate statement. There is nob the slightest 
foundation for it. On the contrary, the greatest care has been directed 
to confine the operation of the Ordinance to the prevention of violent 
crime and to dealing only with individuals and organisations engaged 
in preparations and plans for violent criminal outrages. Peaceful citizens 
and those who hold aloof from such connections have nothing to 
apprehend from the measure. They may pursue their avocations without 
fear. Political parties cannot in any way fall within its scope, if, as I 
assume, they refrain from association with criminal conspiracy with the 
object of terrorism. I am confident that any political party in India 
which has the welfare of India at heart and knows the facts as I know 
them, and as they are generally known to those who have studied them^ 
will disclaim any common ground of sympathy or any common ground of 
activity lor the terrrorist movement. 

Concluding his speech the Viceroy said 

Here I must leave the subject which has already formed the them# 
of several notable speeches by Lord Lytton, who has dealt with all 
its phases and with complete understanding of the situation. Prom the 
position I occupy as Governor General I am bound to survey the 
ground with a wider horizon than that of Bengal. Highly important 
as th® '"Presidency is, ^ the reactions upon India generally have been 
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throughont present to my mind. No relevant factor has to my koow* 
ledge been left out of consideration. My conclusions have been formed 
neither in haste nor with narrow vision. I became convinced that 
action was imperatively required and I trust that it will prevail over 
th© forces of violent crime and terrorism. I know that my Govern- 
ment and the Government of Bengal can count in the fullest degree 
on the European community for support in this and in all measures' 
directed to preserve the stability of the Government and the tranquil- 
lity of the country. Your Association has in the, clearest terms erpresseci, 
its views and I am grateful for its support. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

Referring next to the Reforms Enquiry Committee His Excellency 
said ; — 

I must not attempt to forecast the recommendations wHcii we may 
make to His Majesty^s Government. Let me, however, draw attention 
to an important aspect of the situation which should always be borne 
ill mind. His Majesty’s Government in 1919 laid down and announced 
a policy as regards India which had been agreed to by all political 
parties in England. There has been no change in that policy. FerHapa 
the best testimony is that during the period of my office of over three 
and a half years I have acted with five different Governments of His 
Majesty — with Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and again Mr. Baldwin, respectively — and the funda- 
mental policy of the Reforms in India has throughout remained 
unaltered. My Government and the Provincial Governments are entrusted 
with the responsibility of carrying that policy into execution. II anything 
operates to interfere with its processes or obstructs its working snaoothly, 
my Government would deem it right to inquire into the matter. It 
was with this end in view and with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, as then constituted, that we took action and appointed a 
Committee to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for any difficulties or defects found to exist as a result 

of the inquiry. It was not our purpose to propose a new policy to 
His Majesty’s Government but to indicate with reference to the work- 
ing of the Reforms any remedies required, consistent with the struoturcy 
policy and purpose of the Act. Steps travelling further belong to a 
diffierent category. The time and manner of taking any such steps 
are ■ matters which can only be determined' by the British , Parliament. 

Th© factors which will guide Parliament have been stated in th© 

preamble of the Act and they include the considoration of those 

very points on which your Association in the letter I have mentioned 
appears to be under some apprehension. You may,' therefore, rest, assured' 
that when the time comes they will be very fully examined. ' ' 

It is profoundly to bi regretted that many Indian politicians and 
leaders of thought seem to attach little or no importance to the neces- "" 
sity of affording testimony to Britain of that co-operation and goodwill ^ 
alluded to by you and the absence of which you deplore. I lament 
the fact, but unfortunately I cannot altogether refute your observations. 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of those who, according to 
their protestations, seek the advancement of India * and yet seem to 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 

CALCUTTA— IBTH DECEMBER 19U 

On Dec. 15th the Viceroy opened the Annual Session ^ of the Asso- 
dated' Chambers of Commerce. The Governor of Bengal Sir Charles 
Innes, Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. A. C, Ohatterjee and several other dis- 
tinguished visitors attended.. Excepting the Ceylon, Northern India and 
Tellicherry Chambers of Commerce, all the other Chambers were 
represented at the Conference, 

The following delegates attended: — 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. William C. Currie M.L.C,, President, Mr* 
Kenneth Campbell, Mr. R. N. Band M.L.O., Sir Willoughby Carey M.L.C,, Messrs. 

J. B. Crichton, H. C. Edmondson, B. E. G. Eddis M.L.C., Colonel G. E. Hearn 
B.S.O, Mr. F. V. Rushforth, Messrs, S. A. Skinner M.L.C., J. A. Tassie and 
L. S. Taylor. 

Bombay Chamber o! Commerce. — Messrs. L. S. Hudson M.L.C., and Mr, C, B., 
Sayer. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce, — Mr. D, E. Q. Eddis M L.C. 

Calicut Chamber of Commerce. — Sir James Simpson M.L.C. 

Chittagong Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. A. R. Leishman V. D., Eai Upendra 
Lai Roy Bahadur. 

Gocanada Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. C. Hodding. 

Cochin Chamber of Commerce.— Sir James Simpson M.L.C. 

Coimbator Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. G. W. Chambers. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. — Mr, H. G. Houghton. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce. — ^Sir James Simpson M.L.C., Mr, G, W, Ghambers. 

Naraingunge Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. J. A. Delisle M.L.C. 

Punjab C'hamber of Commerce.— Mr, P. Mukherjee. 

Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. J. J. Plockhart. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. S, H. Taylor, Sir Thomas Smith, 
M;L.0., Mr. J. G. Byan. 

H. E. Lord Reading, in opening the Conference, .said, 

It is a great pleasure to me, as I know it is also to Lord Lytton, 
to be present at your annual meeting to day. I know that the mem* 
bers of my Government also greatly appreciate the opportunities given 
by this annual gathering of the representatives of the various Chambers 
and discussing with them those . interests which are alike of such import- 
ance to the members of the Ghambers and to the commercial prosperity 
of India. Two years have passed since I last had ' the ■ pleasure of 
meeting the members of, the Associated Chambers of Commerce and of ■ 
addressing you at your’ annual ' meeting. Last year in December, wheii "^ 
your annual meeting waij being held in Bombay, I was touring 
Southern , India. Nevertheless I was, not entirely shut off from questions^ 
of concern to you as the Madras Chamber of Commerce presented me r 
with an address on commercial subjects to which I had the pleasure 
of replying a little later. ' , I" concluded that tour with a visit to Burma, 
and I gained some first-hand experience of its great wealth of natural 
products and resources. '. I .also, had the opportunity of - seeing ■ E 
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^Mch has grown up and dereloped within the memory of the present 
generation iH';. a marvellously short space of time to rank amoDg the 
important ports and eommercial centres of the Empire. 

Trade Prospects. 

^ ^ kst addressed you I made some observations regarding the 

economic situation and trade prospects. You no doubt felt at the time 
that my remarks were, generally speaking, not of a very cheering 
nature, and were only occasionally enlivened by a very strictly guarded 
vein of optimism. The shadow of the upheaval of the Great War was 
then still lying over India. Trade was dull and the future appeared 
uncertain. Nevertheless, I discussed at the time some satisfactory features 
in the situation which emboldened me to entertain hopes for the luturei 
and I was able to perceive some rays of light from the coming dawn 
beginning to illuminate the general darkness and obscurity of the outlook 
I am glad that these anticipations have been more than realized. Since then 
there has been steady progress towards a return to normal conditions. 
The steady revival of trade has been a source of great gratification 
to me. 

In the first six months of 1922, India's imports were Rs. 11! crores 
and her exports Rs. 142 crores, making a total of Es. 253 crores. The 
figures for the corresponding period in the present year are Es. 1 23, 
Es. 169 and Es. 292 crores respectively. The total sea-borne trade of 
India is greater for the first six months of the present year by Es. 18 
orores than it was for the same period last year and exceeds the 
figure for this period in 1922 by Ik. 39 crores. This is eminently 
aatisfactory. 

Turning to internal trade, I find the same signs of prosperity* 
The increase of Rs. 41 crores in our gross railway receipts as compared 
with last year indicates a general revival of activity and prosperity. 
The general improvement is reflected in the fact that my Government 
were able to present a balanced Budget last year. It is too early to 
forecast the coming Budget, but without undue optimism, I may observe 
that crop prospects at the moment are generally good and that the 
omens are favourable. 

As I am speaking in Calcutta, let me dwell for a moment upon 
the industries of special interest to Calcutta. Though jute mills are 
still working shoi*t time, I understand the industry Is passing through 
a period of quite exceptional prosperity. Tea has made a dramatic 
recovery. In 1920 the tea trade touched the depths of a period of 
deep depression. It has, however, risen again to the surface and is 
now basking in the sunshine of abundant prosperity. I cannot too 
highly commend the grit and courage of those connected with the 
^ industry who have brought it through the bad, times to the good# 
^Coal is not for the moment, unfortunately, in -as flourishing a .condition. 

The difficulty is no longer, one of : inadequate , transport, facilities,^ b 
-connected with a slackness , of demand for .the:, supply. , It , is hoped that 
the Coal Committee which is now investigating ' this ; question, ■ among 
others, will be able to suggest a method by which the' export coal 
markets may be recovered. During my stay in Calcutta on this occasion 
I am^glad to say* that ,I have been able ^to pay a visit to the coal- 
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fields^ and ' I was greatly interested in all I saw and impressed with tha 
progress in "'organisation' and development; aotievede I am now in a 
better position to visualise the problems connected witli an industry 
which will always command my attention and sympathy. 

Exchange and Currency 

On the subject of exchange and currency I know you will not 
expect me to say much. ' There are hopeful signs in' Europe todas’* 
economic convalescence, and the time seems at last to be drawing , near , 
when the more stable currencies of the world will once again bear a 
fixed relation to gold, and when India, too, may hope to see an and 
of the period of wide fiuotuations in exchange. But that time has not 
yet arrived, and until we can say with confidenoe that the time for 
action has come, it is, 1 think, desirable that Indians currency policy 
should remain a policy of watchfulness, and that no final commitments 
should be entered into. I am watching the movements of the money 
markets and exchanges of the world closely, in order that the right 
moment may not be missed by India. Meanwhile, in India itself ! am 
endeavouring so to manage our currency situation during the period of 
transition, with the able assistance of my Finance Member, that we may 
avoid, on the one hand, all risks of relapse in the direction of inflation, 
and, on the other hand, meet all reasonable demands for currency during 
the busy season. I have reason to feel hopeful that we may be able 
to win through the winter and spring of 1924-26, under conditions of 
somewhat less acute stringency in the money market than prevailed a 
year ago. Apart from the special provisions for the issue of emergency 
currency which were provided by the Paper Currency Act of 1923, the 
Government of India are ready to use to the full their powers to issue 
additional currency against sterling securities purchased for the Paper 
Currency Reserve, so long as exchange shows resonable strength. We 
have already issued Es. 3 crores of additional currency under those 
powers during the past two months. Further, the Government intend 
to propose legislation next session in Delhi to extend those powers in 
order that there may be no doubt of their ability to meet all legitimate 
demands, should the season be a specially busy one and the demand 
for circulation in India particularly active. I am happy to see In the 
increased confidence which is manifesting itself in business and commer- 
cial circles a proof that ■ they appreciate the action which the Governiaent : 
have taken, and are taking, in this difficult sphere. 

Steel Protection Act 

Your Chambers naturally take a direct interest in fiscal questions. ■ 
The most important measure of this kind ' which has been passed 'since 
I last addressed you is the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. It was 
based on the very careful and able investigation into the conditions of 
the- industry conducted ^by the Tarfl Board. Its effect was to impo^ 
heavy protective duties, ' but the : protection which the Act. was d©stin@d, 
to afford has subsequently - proved ineffective, mainly owing to the rapid 
and marked fall in the prices of , Continental steel. The Tariff BoaiS' 
in consequence have made, further investigations, and, as you are awar©^ 

* H. E. Tbe Viceroy paid ■■'only '■ the ' week before a flymg visit to febe coal- fieldji! of 
the Dhanbad District, * * 
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my Go'vernment has now accepted their finding that a further aneasure 
of protection is required. My Government has published a resolution 
setting forth its conclusions and proposals. The latter take the form of 
bounties in lieu of additional duties, and will be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly next month.' I earnestly hope ' that the liberal 
measure of assistance we propose will ensure the prosperous progress of 
the ’ steel industry iu future. 

As regards Protection generally, let me remove any doubts which 
may exist as regards the position. My Government steadfastly adhere 
to the policy we adopted and announced when we accepted the main 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission Report. There is no question 
of a wholesale adoption of indiscriminate Protection. Every industry that 
demands protection is required to prove its case in public before an 
impartial board. So far, the results of this policy have been gratifying. 
The applications for protection have not been unduly numerous, and 
there are signs that the careful and reasoned examination of each case 
by the Board is having a real educative effect. Protection is no longer 
loosely regarded in India as an abstract proposition, easy of application 
to every case and as a panacea for all kinds of economic difficulties, 
and the thinking public in India have begun to look at it in the right 
light, to treat it as a strictly practical question, and to realise that its 
application in any case can only be justified by the strict merits of the 
case itself. 

Separation of Railway Finance. 

Another important change of interest to your Chambers relates to 
the separation of railway finance. I have little to add to the observa- 
tions I made on the subject to the Railway Conference at Simla. I 
believe the decision arrived at represented a fair solution, and I am 
confident that it will result in benefit both to the railways and those 
who use them. It is not easy to hold the balance evenly between the 
claim of the general taxpayer and railway interests, but there is no 
doubt that under the previous system, where railway earnings went into 
the general exchequer and money for railways was voted each year, 
the railways were crippled in development and there was little incen- 
tive for initiative, improvement or economy in working. It was clear 
that communications were unduly taxed to swell receipts from general 
revenues. I am satisfied that under the new system sufficient control 
is maintained, and the State will continue to receive a fair and stable 
return on the money invested in railways, while at the same time the 
railways have real incentive to work on economic, efficient and com- 
mercial lines. 

Visagapatam Harbour Scheme. 

A perusal of your agenda tempts me to wander off into many 
interesting subjects, but time will not permit of these digressions and 
r shall content myself with a brief reference to,, one or two points on 
which I may be able to add to the information available upon some 
of the topics before discussion takes place. My Government regards the 
'Vi^jagapatam harbour scheme as a scheme of first importance. At present 
there is no harbour for ocean-going steamers on the 900 miles of the 
east coast of India which separates Calcutta from Madras. There has 
been deWy in completing the examination of the scheme, because it was 
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iuextrioablj^ bound up with the question of; a new line of railway from 

Eaipur ; to Vizianagraiu. The "port could be of little use unless the 

railway was built, and the railway would not pay its way without the 
port. The examination of these connecting problems , have, however, ' 
now ; been completed, and proposals have been formulated 'which w 
shortly be referred to the Secretary of State. 

Trades Union Legislation. 

Two items on the agenda, refer to legislation regarding trades uoioii 
and trades disputs. As regards the former Bill, the position is that 

after consultation with local Governments, my Government have readied 
provisional conclusions which have been embodied in a Bill The Bill 
has been published and circulated with an explanatory letter, and it is 
intended to introduce it with such modifications as may appear desirable 
In the light of criticism received, in the ensuing Delhi session of the 

Legislative Assembly. The Bill provides for taking ' simple steps to 
recognise the right of association among workers, and to give associa- 
tion of this character a definite legal status. The Bill may be considered 
in some quarters as premature, but there is obviously soinethiag to be 
said for taking preliminary measures at the outset to deal with the 
trades union movement in India on sound lines. The movement can 
hardly fail to assume importance in the future. Your Associated Chambers 
were in favour of Government taking up the question of preventing 
trade disputes simultaneously with any legislation relating to trades unions. 
The provisional conclusions of my Government as regards trade disputes 
have also been embodied in a Bill which has been published and oir 
culated with an explanatory letter to invite criticism. From the opinions 
received up to now, it appears that the provisions of the Trades Union 
Bill have received a considerable measure of approval, but some criti- 
cisms have been directed against several of the clauses of the Trades 

Disputes Bill, particularly those in relation to strikes in the utility 

services. Let me make it clear that the views of my Government as 

expressed in those Bills are tentative only, and my Government will 
welcome criticisms and suggestions for improvement and are prepared to 
make such changes in these Bills as may appear desirable in the light 
of the comments received. 

Stores Purchase. 

As regards stores purchase, let me assure you that my Government 
have not dismissed from consideration the resolutions which' the Asso- 
ciated Chambers and the Legislative Assembly passed on tho subject, 
but , are carefully examining 'at the present moment the changes in the 
directions advocated by the resolutions which they would be justified in 
commending to the Secretary- of State. You are aware that it 'is parti- 
cularly 'necessary in this case to, be sure of the ground before changes 
caii' be proposed. Since^ these resolutions were passed the new Store! 
Purchase Rules have been promulgated. You will have observed that 
these rules to some extent ' ' liberalise the system of stores purchase, 
more particularly by enabling the purchase, of x->lss.nt and machinery froifi 
branches and technical agents in India of approved manufacturing firms else- 
where. In the matter ''.oi poHcy,^ a step in the direction to which 

the resolutions pointed. I have been somewhat disappointed as« regards 
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the delay in tbe revision of the insurance law in India* The draft 
Bill which was intended to regulate all , forms ol insuraBce in India 
has heen ready for some tim 0 > but my Government, after its praparatioHi 
rocelved information ■ that . the Board of Trade had appointed expert 
committee in England to consider' the English Asanranoe Act' on which 
our law in India is based, and to report what alterations are required 
to bring it into accord with modern requirements. It is obvious that 
mj Government must await the results of the expert, examinations now 
being conducted in England before proceeding with our Bill. 

If in this direction I must ha content to mark time, I am glad 
to be able to inform you that the Civil Justice Committee, which 
was appointed in February last as a result of certain observations 
mad© by me at your annual meeting two years ago, have completed 
their enquiry, and Mr. Justice Ranken hopes to be able to present 
their report, which will deal in particular with the machinery for 
commercial suits, before the end of the year. I cannot too highly 
commend the care and expedition which have marked the labours ol 
this Committee. 

Revision of Shipping Laws* 

I know that your Chambers consider the question of ports shipping 
to be of first importance. You will have observed that my Govern- 
ment has recently held a conference on the subject- There has been 
some misconception as to the scope of that conference. Let me make 
it clear that the conference was only a preliminary conference regarding 
this very difficult and important subject. My Government is engaged 
on overhauling the merchant shipping law in India much of which 
dates to a period anterior to 1817 and is in some respects, as you are 
aware, out of date and sadly in need of amendment. There is, in 
addition, the question of the connection of the Central Government 
with the direct administration of navigation ports, shipping and port 
trusts, and the method by which these matters can be controlled and 
administered. Future development and improvement must largely depend 
for its success on the establishment of clear and well-defined system 
of administration and recognition of spheres of responsibility before 
constructiv© changes could be devised. It was necessary to explore 
these difficult subjects to clear up misunderstandings and to arrive at 
some provisional conclusions in discussion with provincial representatives* 
By this means alone could the useful work of revision of our shipping 
laws proceed. The result of the preliminary conference, I am glad to 
say, has been satisfactory, and several misconceptions have been removed 
and a clearer vision of the main principle involved has been obtained. My 
Government is now in a position to be able to begin to formulate concrete 
proposals. I need searoely add that when proposals have been formulated, 
the local Governments and commercial communities will be given the fullest 
©pportunity for examination, criticism and suggestion, 
ft Political Situation. ^ 

I do not propose to dwell on the political situation in India to-day 
& I have already spoken on the subject at length since my arrival in 
Calcutta a week ago. To what I have said 'I need only add that I am 
confident that in the main object the Government have in view they 
have th^ firm support of the commercial communities in India. Commerce 
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best thrives under conditions where there is external and internal peace, 
where there is respect for law and order, where the Government receives 
support from its citizens in the discharge of its primary duties and 
functions, where there is steady normal and material progress among the 
people, where the nation grows in unity and sell'-respeot and where, in 
consequence, the good name of a country stands high in the estimation 
of its neighbours. Anything that may occur to give a set back to the 
establishment and maintenance of these conditions threatens the very life 
of commerce, and destroys the delicate fabric of credit and trust with 
which all commerce is interwoven. 

I have spoken to-day of a trade revival. I have dwelt on ' the hopes' ■ 
for a period of commercial activity to which the -commercial communities, 
the Government and the country alike eagerly look forward. I earnestly 
trust that the cloud of unrest may arise to obscure that horizon towards 
which we have turned our eyes, and that all classes in the countiy will 
unite to strive for peaceful and constitutional progress in India, and 
for the development of those great natural resources with which 
India, among the countries of the Empire, has been so abundantly 
endowed, 

EESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce after the Viceroy^s Address. 

1. On Currency Policy. 

One of the resolutions moved by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
considered the present arrangement for the supply of currency in India 
inadequate and urged the Government of India to take steps to provide 
for such permanent increase as might be necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the country. 

In moving the resolution Mr. P. V. Rushforth said:— The question 
remains : What can be done with regard to currency under existing 

conditions? Currency can be obtained only in exchange for gold at 
Currency Offices, an obviously ineileotive source of supply, or by Gov- 
ernment issuing rupees against their own or sterling securities. These 
are, of course, apart from the provision of emergency currency with 
which we have nothing to say at the present time, ITnless, therefore, 
Government choose to issue rupees the country can only obtain them by 
taking them from the Imperial Bank, which has actually been happening 
and which, if the process continues, may have disastrous consequences. 
It has recently been stated in the Press that the Government are con- 
templating the issue of a Currency Bill. It is clear that the initiative 
for the creation of curreijpy must cOme from Government and the Bengal*' 
Chamber do not wish to make any definite suggestions as to methods# 
w^hich may have to be varied from time to time to suit changing condi- 
tions. -We are aware that ' an unscrupulous Government might abuscf 
the powers to create money and that a mere increase of currency, which 
is not justified by conditions generally, would only result in a depreciation 
of the currency, * « 
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2. : The , Stores Pnrchaae ■ System. 

Mr. S. A. SkiBaer moved:-— 

** That the present system xmder which stores are purchased for 
Government requirements in India by the Indian Stores Department and 
■other purchasing authorities and in the United Kingdom by the Director- 
General ' of Stores is not in the best interest of the country ; that lor' 
it there, should, be substituted a system of rupee tender in India for 
delivery in India with' t^^ publication of the results in every case; and 
that this system should be administered exclusively by the Indian Stores 
Department and other purchasing authorities in India, where arrange- 
ments should be made for the requisite test and inspection of the goods 
purchased and payment therefor.” 

This was the same resolution as that adopted last year by the As- 
sociation at Bombay. 

3. Coal Committee's Inquiry. 

Sir Thomas Smith moved — 

“That in the opinion of this Association the terms 0 ! reference to 
the Coal Committee now sitting are inadequate in their scope and that 
they ignore the interests of coal users in India. This Association there- 
fore strongly urges on Government the necessity for supplementing the 
present inquiry by a direction that the Coal Committee shall consider 
the steps to be taken to secure an adequate supply of coal for the 
needs of tbe industries established in the country, including the possi- 
bility of reducing I'ailway freights in respect of long-distance industrial 
centres.'’, . ' ' 

4. Negotiable Instruments Act. 

Mr. L. S. Hudson moved 

“That having regard to the decision delivered on August 18, 1924? 
by the Appeal Bench of the Bombay High Court, this Association requests 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to get the Negotiable 
Instruments Act 1881 amended by the Legislature in such a manner 
that it will give effect to the ordinary commercial practice of treating 
hearer drafts, hundies and cheques as negotiable by delivery in all 
circumstances, irrespective of any endorsements that may be made 
thereon.” 

5. Customs Duty on Government Stores. 

Mr. S. H. Taylor moved 

“(a) That in the opinion of this Association the notification issued by 
Government on July 10, 1924, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 23 of the Sea Customs Act, and exempting from import duty 
certain articles of military use, tends to defeat the purposes of the 
undertaking given by Government to this Assocwtion, and to the public, 
Chat Government stores would be treated , -lor .Customs ■ purposes like any 
other Imports, (b) That in the opinion of this Association the exercise 
of powers under section 23 of the Sea ' .Customs Act should, in future, 
be severely curtailed and in practice be strictly limited to articles such 
as military arms and ammunition, the production and supply of which 
are tha monopoly df Government. ” ■,■ ■ ■■ 
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6. Yimgapatam Harbour, 

Sir James Simpson moved: — 

That this Association views with concern the lack of progress in 
the project for the construction of the Harbour at Yizagapatam and the 
inter-dependent Railway connection to Raipur and , urges , that Govern- 
ment will have the work of construction commenced without further 
delay or a statement issued explaining the cause of delay . 


7. Indian Income Tax Act. 

Mr. Kenneth Campbell moved That a representation be forthwith 
made by this Association to the Government of India with , the object 
of bringing about such an amendment of the law as may be necessary 
in order to admit of appeals to the Privy Council against the decisions 
of the Indian High Courts on matters referred to them under section 66 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922/' 


8. The Telegraph Service. 

Mr, H. G. Houghton moved : That this Association desires to bring 

to the notice of Government that:— (a) the inland telegraphs have not 
yet re-attained their pre-war reliability and rapidity, much less made 
the improvement in transmission and delivery that the public might 
reasonably expect to-day ; (b) that in view of the high cost of messages 
(express messages alone performing true telegraphic functions) improve- 
ments in all respects should be financially possible ; (o) and that special 
measures should be immediately taken for such purpose. ” 

9. Customs Administration. 

Mr, Kenneth Campbell moved : This Association recommends that in 
view of the heavy import duties which now prevail, an immediate in- 
vestigation should be made into the Customs Department with a view 
to the employment of a more highly qualified staff.'' 

10. Postage Rates. 

Sir James Simpson moved This Association invites the attention of 
Government to the high rates of postage now current in India. Should 
it not be possible to reduce inland rates, having regard to the fact that 
postage from England to India is three half pence as against 2 anoas 
from India to England, it is strongly urged that the Indian rates be 
brought into line. It is further pointed out that the minimum foreign 
postage rate from India has been increased from 2 J annas to 3 annas 
which is excessive." 

II. Construction of Feeder Lines. 

Mr. H. G. Houghton moved : — This^ Association views with concern 
the position of uncertainty which exists in regard to the attitude of 
Government towards the construction of feeder lines of railway by private 
enterprise and urges tha| a defi-nite decision be arrived at as soon as^ 
possible. In this connection, this Association places on record its opin!oi% 
that the development of the country should be the:' first consideration 
and that if private enterprise puts forward sound schemes whioK 
Government do not propose to undertake without delay, private enterprise 
should be allowed to carry ■ them- , out and be given every possibly 
facility and inducement to do so." - ^ 
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12, Foreign' Cables. 

Mr. J, A. Tassie moved : — “That in the opinion of this Association 
.the,, system, whereby „ foreign urgent cables are charged at' triple rates 
imposes: a serious disability; on the ■ commercial community; that this is 
a disability which ought, in the interests of trade' and commerce, to be 
■removed ^ at the earliest possible moment.; and. that this Association 
" accordingly resolves strongly to urge the Government of India to press 
for the immediate and. universal abolition of the system/* . 

The meeting ' of the Associated Chambers of Commerce ; resumed its 
sitting on the 16th. , December. ' Mr. W. C. Currie, President of the Bengal 
Chamber - of Commerce, presided. 

IS. , Workmen's Compensation. 

Sir Willoughby ■ Carey . on behall . of the Bengal Chamber moved : 
'“That this,; '., Association , accepts ..the principle of development , on sound 
and healthy lines 0 ! trade unionism, in 'Tndia, and that with this end 
In view it ' supports ' the legisM^ proposals of the. Government of 
India, subject to' the following'- q[ualifications, namely, that , registration 
should be compulsorily, enforced in' respect of every trade union, that 
political purposes should be, definitely excluded from the scope - of the 
activities of , every -^union, that picketing should be declared to.be, .illegal 
and that no immunity 'sho,iild;. be afforded: .to..- unions to relieve ,, them of 
collective responsibility for acts committed by "their members as.' contem- 
plated in Sub-Section II of Section 17 of, "the draft .Bill/’ 

He said that genuine combinations of' workers,- formed' with the'- object of 
advancing the prosperity of the workers and mot with' the object of creating 
discord, would be welcomed by most employers of labour. Unless regis- 
tration was made compulsory very ,■ few unions., would register, and the 
existing state of affairs would continue and' so - the main object of the 
Bill would not be attained. Unregistered trade unions in this country 
might, easily resolve . themselves into nothing short, of organisations of 
agitators for political ends. - 

■ - 'Mr. A C. Chatterjec said the Government had . Hnvited the opinions 

of public bodies and would proceed very ^ -soon' -to consider them. As 
usual the Government would attach, very '. high - , Importance to the 
opinions expressed by commercial bodies and-', -industrial associations, and 
particularly by that association. 

5. Workmen*s Compensation* 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the ■ Bengal Chamber moved ; 

“ Having regard to the item, on the 'agenda for the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva .in - 1926 with relex^ence to'' 
yrorkmei/s compensation, insurance, and the questionnaire issued by the 
International Labour Board to Governments thrqiighout the world which 
Eidicates an intention to attempt to standardise -the general principles- 
and fundamental provisions of legislation'., ■■•.relative' to' workmens compen- 
sation, this Association resolves' to taka -.steps -".to’ 'give expression to its 
opinion that, so far as India is concerned, ■ the-'., -proposed standardisation ■ 
would be premature and inappropriate. Premature because legislation 
awarding compensation for injuries from industrial accidents was first 
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introduced into India in July 1924' and is now in a probationary stage^ 
only,' and inappropriate because ' the industrial and social conditions of 
tM Indian workmen are of necessity, and in the interests of their wel- 
fare, different in relevant and important respects from those of person* 
similarly engaged in other countries'.” 

15. Administration of Indian Ports. 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the. Bengal Chamber moved 

^*That this Association accepts the principle of contrail sing , the ad- 
.ministration’ of Indian ports, in so far as regards the broad questions of 
policy, .but^ that it disapproves of any ‘attempt being made by the central . 
authority to interfere with the ' details, of ‘ port administration, lot the 
reason that such would be. certain to lead to iiiefficiency in port work- 
ing and to delays in the despatch of ordinary business, and that it Is 
strongly of , opinion that central control of ports should be vested in 
an adequately \ organised Marine Department of tl^e Govornment of ladia/^' 

f 16. Railway Freight on Coal. 

Mr. P.. Mookeriee of the Punjab Chamber moved: — 

■^‘That in view of the fact that the present high rate of railway 
freight on coal prejudicially Effects the maintenance and development of 
industrial, concerns inf Northern India and those situated at a great dis- 
tance from, the Bengal and' Bihar coal-fields, this Association strongly 
urges tjhe Government of. India/ to take immediate action substantially 
-to reduce, the' railway jfreight* on coal carried over long distances.” 

. IT. Reference to Government. 

Sir James Simpson on behalf of the Madras Ohambax* moved:— 

‘'That this Association invites the attention, of the Government to tho’ 
very inadequate time allowed to the Chambers of Commerce and other 
public bodies for an ex:pression of opinion on questions of great public 
importance referred to them. ■ In several recent instances the time 
.allowed for submission of replies has been insufficient to enable the 
considered opinion of members to be taken or subjects discussed in 
the meeting. 

The Hon. Sir Charles Innas said that the wishes of the Associa- 
tion, as set out in the resolution, would be met as far as practicable. 

When the Conference reassembled after lunch, Sir Frederick Whyte 
communicated on behalf of the Viceroy, an appeal to deal with the 
problem of leprosy in India. 

The Conference passed resolutions disapproving of the revised paokiDg 
conditions on Indian' railways,' and urging that’ representations be made 
-by the Government of India to the Colonial Office, whereby the present 
regulations necessitating the purchase of public requirements for His 
Majesty's Crown Colonies through Grown Agents in London be so modified 
that the Colonies would, be free to purchase their requirements either®, 
ill their local market or abroad as was the case until the year 1905. 

The Conference then dissolved. ^ 

Proposed Trades Disputes Legislation. ^ 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chambar moved the^ 
following resolution, but it was subsequently withdrawn at the request 
of the Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatteijee. > v 
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*‘Thatj in view of tie present iindeveloped' state; oi' trade': 
in India? and of the consequent ' difficulty; of enforcing awards^in'^ ' to 
disputes? ’ it is, in the opinion of this Association, premature for the 
Govermnent of India to undertake legislation on the lines of their 
proposed Trade - Disputes Bill/' 

Mi\ 'Lv S. , Hudson ; and- Thomas Smith supported ' the resolution 
■on behalf ■of the Bombay and Upper India Chambers respectively. 

The: . Hon. Mr. A. ■ C. Chatteijee said that when' he saw' This 
resolution he thought it unkind of .the Associated Chambers to take 
Government to task' for doing what the Associated Chambers insisted 
‘On their doing,'.; The Bill might be a bad Bill but the Government 
had do;B6 their very- best to comply -with the request of the Associated 
Chambers, and; in preparing' it. the Government were quite open to 
argument with '-regard to the provisions of the Bill. 







The Indian National Congress 

BBLGAUM-DECEMBBR 1924, ■ 

TiiC' THIRTY-NINTH. SESSION of the INDIAN' NATIONAL 
CONGRESS was held at Belgaum on the 26TH DECEMBER 1924 with 
Mahatma Gandhi as the President. It was “par excellance a 'Ualty 
Congress which, coming after the Delhi and Bombay Unity Conferences, 
sought to bring together the larger ' unity between all the political 
parties' in the country. Invitations were sent to all the other parties, ' 
besides the Congress party, suggesting that for the sake of . this unity 
they all should hold their annual Conferences at Belgaam* To; this 
Dr, Besant and the Non-Brahmans agreed, but the Liberals had already' 
made arrangements complete at Lucknow. 

Before the actual sitting of the Congress on the 26th., preliminary . 
meetings of the different parties in the Congress were called. Informal 
Conferences were held amongst the No-Changers and Swarajists even so 
early as from the 20th December, On that day M. Gandhi met the 
No-changers and gauzed their feeling on the Calcutta Pact which was 
going to be the one great subject at the forthcoming Congress. 

This consultation with the No-Changers helped M. Gandhi to ascer- 
tain the strength of his following in respect of the Khaddar programme. 
Indeed throughout the conversations he placed the Charka in the fore- 
front as an answer both to his critics and sceptics But it was on the 
spinning franchise instead of the four anna franchise that the discus- 
sions mostly centred. Indeed, this was the point which M. Gandhi claimed 
as a set-off against his readiness to suspend the Non-co-operation 
movement and the recognition of the Swarajists as Congressmen who 
could work in the Councils on behalf of the Congress. M. Gandhi was 
reported to have declared before the No-changers that the Spinning 
Franchise was his minimum demand and if this was not agreed to by ail 
Congressmen, whether Swarajists or . Non- Swarajists, pro-Changers or 
No-Changers, then he would not lead the Congress. He believed that the 
Swarajists would themselves willingly spin at least 2,000 yards yarn each. 
Several delegates questioned him. on the language of ' the terms of his ' 
agreement with Messrs. Das and Nehru over this question. ' But' M. Gandhi 
explained his interpretation ' of the languag.e and hoped that the words 
“unwillingness and inability” (in the case of exemptions) would not 
be taken advantage of to secure membership of the Congress. On the 
whole, the Mahatma put In a vigorous defence of' his position in respect' of ; . 1 
the franchise part of the Calcutta ' Agreement , and was able to, secure','- 1. 
support of nearly all those present at- the discussion. When voting ; 
was taken' there- were only about twelve dissentients among 200 1 
No-Changers - to the franchise part of the Calcutta Pact. ' ' . 

Similar was the voting in respect of the other parts of the agree- ' 
meat, namely, whether ’ the Non-co-operation programme should be 
'suspended and whether ^he Swarajists should be an integral part of the ; 
Congress organisation.- M. Gandhi justiffed the necessity for these t^o i 
.,;,,coii.ditloEs., ' Suspension of the 'movement started by him was necessay* ; 
'he ;saidl ^ to concentrate ■ people* 8 attention on the SpinnlHg ! 

' 'Frogrammej which was the. only-' programme that would appeal to the ; 
masses. He personally was a thorough-going Non-co-operator but , 

SO • ' - ' ® J 
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it was with E " view iiot ■ only ' to rivet people's attention but also 
to bring about unity between the Swarajists and non- Swarajists that 
he considered suspension ol several forms of boycott contained in the 
.Non-co-operation programme necessary. If any one could bring forward 
a better : programme, then he would gladly support it. But. at: present 
unity 'was essential, and this could best be' achieved by suspending 
Non-co-operation. '' The boycott movement had done a lot of good and 
he did not consider that it had failed. But, he was sorry, success was not 
SO; great ■ as he expected. Non-co-operation as a programme ' had not 
been 'abandoned it was only to ' ' be suspended as a , policy. He, 
therefore, . asked the No-Changers to' support this part of the agreement 
as well, which they did.. 

On the question of the Swarajists acting in the Councils and 
.speaking on behalf of the Congress, several delegates raised an objec- 
tion. M* Gandhi while agreeing to the argument that the language 
in the Pact \/as somewhat vague, urged that it need not deter them 
from accepting the terms. The Swarajists might be in the Councils 
speaking on behalf of the Congress, but they could not claim the 
consent of the No-changers in their actions. He appealed to all those 
present not to divide the Congress on this question. Towards the 
close of the meeting M. Gandhi obtained signatures of practically all 
those present pledging that they would themselves spin. 


The A. !. C. C. Meeting. 

The newly constituted All-India Congress Committee met on the 
23rd December in the Subjects Committee Pandal, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, the outgoing President, presiding. There were about 150 members 
present and a large number of visitors were also permitted to be present 
and watch the proceedings of the Committee. The report of the work done 
by the Committee during the last year was presented by the Secretaries 
and adopted. On the motion of Maulana Mahomed Ali Mahatma Gandhi 
took the presidential seat. Mr. Konda Venkatappaya proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the outgoing President which was further duly seconded 
and carried. Before proceeding Mahatma Gandhi ascertained by show 
of hands for his confirmation that there were present about 57 or 
58 Swarajists and 65 non-Swarajists and then proceeded to address the 
Committee. He said : — 

The Mahatma on the Pact. 

** I have no desire to divide the house on any matters of vital differ- 
ence between Swarajists and non-Swarajists, but there are some matters 
on which a division may be inevitable. You have all seen the 
agreement that has been come to between Deshabandhu Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Swaraj ya Party and myself. 
That agreement has been accepted by the old All-India Congress 
Committee. We have now to take the third ^tep, namely, to secure 
«be endorsement of this house and then it has to go to the Congress. 
Naturally, during the time that has elapsed between the meeting of 
the old Committee and the new, I have followed what has appeared 
in the ^ press on this agreement. More than that,- 1 have 'gained 
information as to what has been said in .... the press and what has 
been talked about .the agreement. My friend Mr. Vithalbliai Patel has 
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been keeping me informed of the feeling in: the country 'in connection 
with this agreement ; the vital point of it, ' namely, the revolntionary ' 
changes I have ■ suggested with reference to ■ the Congress franchise, 

Mr. Patel told, me last night while I was .silent. He pressed the same ^ 
upon me today, as is always his wont, humourously,— but the seriousness 
behind the humour was unmistakable— "that 1 was' taking a vital step 
and that i would repent of my folly inside two months and thatf : if ■ 
not' 99 at least 90 per cent, of Congressmen were against the proposed 
change. He told also that, so far as he knew, there was hardly a 
Swarajist who favoured change in the franchise and that there ■ was a 
•large body of opinion even among the No-Changers against its 
introduction, I combated that view and I still do so, but he has been 
fortified by opinion of others. Many have informed me that the press 
that counts is violently opposing the proposed introduction, I have. . 
Seen the resolution passed by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee' ■ 
against the proposed change in the franchise. A similar resolution of 
the P. C. C.’s, Sindh and C. P. Maharatta 1 have seen. My friend 
Rajendra Babu informed me the other day that the Bihar Coofereoce 
was against the change. I cannot possibly ignore these indications and 
therefore I would urge you to reject this proposed introduction of 
spinning in the franchise if it really does not commend itself to you. 

I know what appears in the press does not often reflect the real 
opinion of the Subjects Committee or even of Congressmen and 
therefore it is for you to consider and come to a decision. Whilst 1 
attach some importance to the resolution of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and Conference-?, 1 do not want to over-value their 
testimony against the introduction of the new franchise. That being so, 

I must warn you against accepting this change because it came from 
me. 1 must be ruled out of consideration, i must appreciate your 
desire to retain me as President of the Congress and Chairman for the 
coming year of the A. I. C. C., but I would urge you to dismiss me 
out of your consideration. However valuable my services may be, your 
own opinion must be more valuable because it arises from your own 
conscience and I want to allow you to express your opinion. One's own 
opinion when it is formed must be more valuable than any single man's 
opinion, however highly placed he may be. 

The Swarajist Position. 

Desabaadhu Das and Pandit Motilal ■ Nehru will tell the Swarajists 
what their duty in the matter is. 1 wrote to Pundit Nehru when 1 was 
going to the Punjab a brief note saying that i was feeling somewhat 
disturbed ' and that I , would like to meet, the Pro-Changers at Belgaum 
on the 2ist, because I wanted to ascertain their opinion in connection ' 
with this. He confirmed what '■ he wtote to me in Bombay on the 'day. 

I left for, Belgaum. He said that, so far as Swarajists were concerned,' 
with 'the exception of 'M.r. Patel, the Swarajists everywhere were ah 
subject to discipline and what was once passed by the majority of the 
party was binding on every ■ single member of the Swarajist organis'ation 
: and that they would really . carry out whatever, was accepted by the# 
Swarajya Party. I felt considerable relief. At the same time I should 
reallyask you to relieve the Swarajists who were not present at the tioa# 
of the Fact from .any^ obligation. If the agreement does not commead 
itself to you, you should reject it. 1 do not ask you .to accept thiS 
agreement or the alteration in the franchise simply because that it 
may appear on paper or that it ; may influence others, but which does 
not influence yourself- The acceptance means sustained work for the 
next 12 months, ' zealous ' lubmission to very rigorous discipline. You ^ 
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would be expected to -send ' 2,000 yards of -yam every moatb regularly; 
by preference, of your own' spirmmg and,.' if ■' you are are, really unwilling 
to spin them, spun yarn by other people* You are expected , to ' find 
some one who would be doing your duty under your supervision and 
who would be spinning yarn that is good. You should understand 
the implications of it. I have embodied them in a series of resolutions 
: I have framed, , It is not a trifle. 1 want you to accept it as a vital 
' thing 'which 1 ask you to carry out for the next 12 months. T would 
■V urge you, Swarajists or non-Swarajists, Pro-Changers- or No-Changers, 
to reject it if you are not in agreement with it. 

If the Pact is Accepted, 

"'There is one more thing which I- want ' to say before I take the 
sense of this house on the agreement, after Desabandhu Das has 
spoken. If you are of opinion that the agreement is to be accepted, 
then I would make another proposal as to how we should proceed. 
There was a meeting betweeen the No-Changers and myself here and I am 
glad to be able to say it was a very interesting meeting. It was 
a heart to heart conversation and ths No-Changers gave me their 
confidence. They had no hesitation in telling me what they felt. I 
do not propose to describe the whole proceedings. One preliminary 
objection was raised by one of the audience. It was this. He asked 
whether the Swarajya Party could have a different franchise from the 
Congress franchise. I must confess I had not studied the Swarajya 
Party constitution. I have studied it now. This constitution was given 
to me by Dr. Mohmed the day before yesterday in the midst of the 
meeting. Then 1 told him that the Swarajya Party would have the 
same franchise as the Congress and it could not become an integral 
part of the Congress organisation and have a different franchise. Then 
I was told that it was different. Now I see there is a difference. 1 
understood subsequently that immediately after the agreement was 
accepted, it was proposed by the Swarajya Party to alter the consti- 
tution to bring it in a line with that of the Congress. If that is 
so, there is nothing to be said. Subject to the assumption, therefore, 
that the Swarajya Party franchise and creed would be the same as 
that of the Congress, the No-Changers by an overwhelming majority — 
there were only 4 or 5 dissentients — accepted or decided to accept 
this agreement. I would like you to express your sentiment on this 
agreement after you have heard what Mr. Das or Mr. Nehru or both 
of them have to tell you.'* 

Mr. C. R. Das 

After Mahatma Gandhi had concluded his speech, Mr, C. R. Das 
explained that when his Party was started nobody could become 
member of it unless he accepted Councils and was a member of the 
Congress. Last year, they accepted some who accepted ' the creed of 
the Congress but were not members of- the Congress. -But now the: 
position was changed and they -would- have to- bring ; 'the -same IrancMse 
as in Congress, otherwise they would ; not - belong to the Congress and 
*would be left out of it. 

Asked by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya whether, every member of the 
Swarajya Party was also a member', of ■'the Congress, Mr, Das said 
Miat those who were members of- . the- Swarajya 'Party but were: 
members of the Congress were called the ‘Council Section' of the Swarajya 
Party. They were a section of the > , Swarajya' : ' Party ^who ' were - with - 
them as regards Councils, but were . not ,■ -in ' agreement with them 
regardsT other work, ^his cleared the , position of the Swarajists a gooti- 
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deal but tbe doubts of the No-changers ' were not wboliy 'set at rest 
by Mr. Das’s explanation. The elasticity of the whole thing bewIMered 
them but, they inally accepted the position seeing .no, way out of .the 
impasse.” 

The Pact Accepted. 

The Pact was then put to vote and carriedi only 28 voting against 
it, including Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, Moul. Hasrat' Mohani and Mr. Ramasam ' 
Naicker. Less than half'a-dozen members remained neutral. ' 

On the suggestion of the Mahatma a Committee consisting of M. Gaud hi » 
Mr. Das, Mr. Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Nehru, Lata' Lajpatrai, Mr. V'. 
Ramadas, Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah, Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar, Babn 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr. Patanjpye, MouL Hasrat Mohani, Mr. . Konda Ven- 
katappayya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. A. Raiigasami Iyengar,. 
Mr. Kelkar and Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu was ' appointed to examine the 
draft resolution framed to give effect to the Pact. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel 
declined to serve on the Committee as lie was opposed to the change 
in the franchise. The meeting then adjourned till the next day, • 

Debate on the Revised Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. met on the 24th December when the resolution in 
connection with the Gandhi-Das Pact embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Subcommittee was proposed by Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Aiyengar and seconded by Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta wanted to put a time-limit to the operation ol: the Spinning 
Franchise till December ist. 1925 ; but his amendment failed. Mr. V, ,J, 
Patel led a strenuous opposition against the new franchise. Suspicion was 
raised as to the real attitude of the Swarajist towards the Pact. But 
Pandit Nehru, explaining the constitutional position of the Swarajya 
Party, declared that it was a compact disciplined body. Discipline 
was first as well as the last word in its constitution. The Swarajya 
Party members could express here their individual views but they most 
abide by what the General' Council would later decide as to its work la 
connection with the Congress work, but the Pact had been eonfirmed 
by the Party itself. He did not ridicule the Pact, although he had a 
definite suspicion that the Franchise could not work properly. Bat he 
maintained that Mr. Das and ■ himself had put ' their signatures to the 
Pact and it was unjustifiable to doubt the intentions of the Party. 

Mr. C. R. Das also made a fighting speech, in which he refuted 
the charges of hypocrisy and inconsistency thrown at the Swarajya Party, ■ 
At the Ahmedabad meeting they fought for the right to refuse to spin and 
that right had been restored in the Pact. The Swarajists only rebelled against 
the obligation to spin- in order' to remain members' of ' the : Congress. 
Th®' No-changers were only themselves confining to the Constractive 
Work, but the Swarajists were ' not only helping the ConstruGtive work^ 
but doing other work as well. The Swarajists had never been opposed, 
to spinning and Khaddar work, but they could not ■ accept the,; pro- 
position that a representative in the ■ Congress Committee who had been 
elected by voters, would cease to be representative unless he person^ 
ally spun, T confess, my belief in spinning is not so robust ' as that 
of : Gandhiji, hut a conviction steals upon me that it will be a gresi: 
success. 1 cannot spin but Gandhiji says that it is easy to spin. I 
shall make an 'attempt*. ^ 

Lala Lajpat ' Rai supported Mr, Patel He considered that the 
pact consisted of a ' bundle ■ of inconsistencies. Use of Khaddar only 
on Ceremonial, , occasions would. : make the people laugh at the Congress^ 
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The ■ clause ' about; weariag of Khaddiar only' oa ceremonial ’ occasions 
was inconsistent^ w spirit of the francMse. There must be : no 

dilution in;' francMse, ^ ^ said he belonged to no party, although he 
had worked; for the. Swarajya Party, 

After speeches from MouL Mahomed AU and a few others the reso- 
lutions ' were adopted by a large majority by the A, L C, C. 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its sittings again, in the 
afternoon .at 6 p.m- Mahatma Gandhi presiding. Pandit Madan, 
Mohan Mala viya who arrived on the day was also present. Resolutions recom- 
mended by' the Working Committee were taken up first and Mr. C. Rajago- 
palachari, ' moved ' them on behalf of the Working Committee. 

resOiUtion . related to Indians Overseas. The next reso- 
lation moved expressed regret at the deaths of Bi Amman, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, Dr. Subramania Aiyer 
and Mr. Dal Bahadur Giri in India and of Mr. Rustomji Jivanji 
Ghorkodu in South Africa. On the suggestion of some members the 
names of Sir Ashutosh Chaudhari and Mr. T. V. Gopalaswamy Mudaliar 
were added and the resolution was adopted. 

Changes in Constitution, 

Mr. G. Rajagopalachari moved a resolution to add a new Article to 
the rules by which the Working Committee would have power to 
dissolve any Committee of the Congress organisation that had failed to 
enforce the new franchise in a satisfactory manner and arrange for electing 
a new Committee to carry on the work, 

Mr. Satyamurtl enquired the reason for introducing this article. 
Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal did not consider this article 
necessary. Mahatma Gandhi said where there were difierences of opinion 
on vital matters between Swarajists and No-Changers, he would not press 
for any resolution. The resolution was accordingly withdrawn. 

Number of Delegates to Congress 

Mr. Rajagopalachari also moved that in the third para of article 8 
1,00,000 be read for 50,000, thus reducing the number of delegates 
fixed for the Congress by one half of the present number. 

The President explained that not mote than 4,500 delegates attended 
at Ahmedabad which bad a record attendance and subsequently the number 
was less and the matter was brought up before the Subjects Committee 
in previous years, but was not considered. Experience had shown 
that 6,000 was also too many and suggested 3,000. 

Babu Siva Prasad Gupta wished the delegates should be based on 
membership of the Congress instead of a population basis and Mr. 
Chatter jee suggested that there should be delegates for every 1,500 
instead of 3,000 of the population, Swami Govindanand complained 
that the population basis . worked . hard , on the smaller provinces 
Hke Sind and Guzerat, 

^ The amendments were alb lost and the how. was not in: favour 
of reducing the number of : delegates. 

^ Amendment to Art.- 19 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved another "resolution ■ to substitute 
January lor November in Article ' 19 ' Para : (6) and' a transitory provision' 
accruing from such a ^change being adopted for 'I925. 
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The House did not seem to approve the suggestion and the PresideEt 
promptly withdrew it. 

Congress Office and Funds 

, Pandit Jawharlai Nehru moved that in. Article 23 .after the w^ord. 
Congress in line 3 the following be added (See p. 435 . for ^ the 
Amended Article XXI H). 

The A. I. C. C. met again at ix-30 a. m. on the 25 tli DECEMBER, 
The first resolution on untouchability recommended by, the Workmg 
Committee was carried. 

National Education. 

Discussion next centred round the resolution about' national eda- 
cationai institutions. Mahatma Gandhi said he had been accused . by 
some for leaving out the mention of these institutions in the Pact 
with the Swarajists and he wanted to emphasise that, lie did not 
for that reason attach lesser importance to the subject. A niiinber 
of amendments were moved. Dr, Moonjee, the Swarajist leader Iroia 
the C. P., declared that to maintain these national institutions was a 
waste of time and energy and that in any case responsibility for tlieir 
maintenance should hereafter be borne by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in place of Provincial Congress Committees, This proposal of 
Ms was, however, rejected by a majority. The resolution as finally passed 
is given on p, 435. 

The next resolution asked Congressmen not to hesitate to accept 
remuneration for doing National Service. 

Egyptian Crisis, 

A good deal of interest was aroused when the resolution over the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack in Egypt was taken up on the sugges- 
tion of the Working Committee but M. Gandhi himself withdrew the 
resolution. 

Kohat, 

The resolution about Kohat was next taken up (see , p. 434), 

Moulana Zafar All moved deletion of the reference to the Gulbarga 
and in his comment grew hot and said Then you must mclude 
Kashmir and Bharatpur as well. .■ You have mo right to interfere in 
the affairs oi an Indian State. Mahatma Gandhi ■ tilled .that the Con- 
gress had perfect right to pass resolutions about Indian States. Moulana 
Zafar Alt said he wanted to ' know whether .this ' was a Congress of 
Hindus or of Mussalmans. Mahatma Gandhi, remarked that the speak- 
er was , speaking in a wrong way. The, Congress did not belong to 
any body and the addition about Gulbarga was really very Inno- ' 
cent. It should not give ofience to any soul in the world and' did 
not condemn .the Nizam's administration. Mahatma Gandhi ' asked 
Moulana Zafar Ali to, read the resolution.. On reading, Moulana, Zaf at 
All agreed, amidst- laughter, that it was not objectionable. As for 
-Moulana Zafar All's suggestion to condemn the desecration of soiaa, 
Muslim sanctuary in Kashmir, M. Gandhi said, if h.^ {Moulaaa Zafar Ali) 
would bring,' forward any proposition it would be considered on 
merits.' The resolution vps then declared carried unanimously^ 

, The Independence Resolution, ^ 

After some minor points had been disposed of Mr. Hasrat Mohani*| 
independence resolution . was ..considered. Mr, Mohani withdrew the first 
part of the resolution, viz., '-“the object of the Indian National Congress 
is the attainment- of Swaraj-.' -.i,e.,C,Complete Independence by the people 
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of India by all legitimate and peaceM ' means/" necessarily ; inclnding' 
nonviolent non-co-operation and civil disobedience* 

He next moved' the ' part, or tbe alternative resolution, 

nameiy/ *‘Tbe ' object of tbe Indian National Congress is tbe attainment,' 
of Swaraj or Self-Government within the Empire by all constitutional 
meansv’V The object of Ms resolution, he said, was to make the Congress 
creed clear.' The Committee having suspended Non-Co'-operation,', ; Civil 
Disobedience, and non- Payment of Tax, he could not take up the' first 
resolution, but only the second. There' was a large number of amend- 
ments which the President ruled out of order. After some discussion, 
Mr Mohani^s resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 

The Subjects Committee held its final sittings on the 26th December. 
Mr. Satyamurti moved ■ the resolution of which he bad given notice, 
urging ; the need ■to organise a publicity bureau In 1925, He said. 
Congress after Congress was in favour of foreign propaganda, but the 
last resolution was adjourned at Gaya where unfortunately they had 
BO time hut to quarrel among themselves. The time had now arrived 
when they could usefully start a publicity campaign* A large amount was 
being spent, by the Government, both in America and Great Britain, 
where a campaign of maligning the Mahatma and the Swarajists was being 
carried on. Egypt spent millions every year in Europe and America to 
create international opinion. Ireland and Russia did likewise. He assured 
Mahatmaji that foreign propaganda would greatly strengthen his hand. 

It was finally settled to have the matter in the hands of the 
Swarajists and not to bring it before the Congress. 

The next resolution called upon all Congressmen to ofier themselves 
for election to local boards and Municipalities with a view to efiectively 
carry on the constructive programme of the Congress. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru opposed it saying that his experience as 
Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality did not convince him of the 
wisdom of capturing the local bodies, and the United Provinces P.C.C. 
had also, passed a resolution condemning such entry. 

After a good deal of discussion the original motion was carried, 
72 voting for and 50 against, but after some consultation it was agreed 
that the matter need not be taken up at the open session of the 
Congress, but that the All-India Congress Committee might deal with It. 

There were a few more resolutions, all of which were referred to 
the Aii-India Committee. 

The Open Session of the Congress. 

The Congress opened on the 26th December at 3 p.m. m the 
specially constructed Faucial at Vijayanagaram, Belgaiim. Proceedings 
commeiiced with the singing of National songs after which Mr. Gangadhar 
Eao Deshpancle, the Chairman of -the ; 'Reception Committee read out 
his irYelcome address in Marathi. 

r The Welcome Address 

After referring to the past history ; of’ ICarnatak, Mr. Deshpande 
dealt upon communal and caste problems,; upon" the question of Brah- 
mins and iioirBrahmins, Hindus and Moslems, : etc, which,, however, "were 
not so acute in his province as elsewhere in India. In Khadder' work,' 
Karnataka, he said, was one of the leading- provinces. ■ Turning to other 
problems before the country, he said':—;, : 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 
Crisis in the Cotintry 

: , The ' unfortunate diflferences . in the CongrosH fold have thrown the 
whole country into ■ dismay, and confusion, , But it cannolj, ought notr 
to go on lor long. ' Our forces are disunited and to som'e' extent 
shattered, but certainly they are not destroyed.' If we do eot' go^ 
mad and systematically destroy everything that we achieved during 
these recent years, I am sure our solid work will survive all .d,is* 

appointments and misgivings. Wa have simply to pull together the 
loosened strings to make a united India once again.. Oar dliRculties 
are not external, they are of the heart. Not negotiations therefore, ■ 
but purification of the heart is what is needed. 

The task is not - easy,. I admit, but neither is^ it impossible. The 

strong family-tie for which and by which India has always stood will 

stand us in good stead and the spirit of brotherhood, let us hope, 
will overcome the spirit of hatred or mistrust. The unmitigated 

tyranny of our rulers too is a great unifying factor. 

When I think of the circumstances created by the Bengal Govern- 
meiit by its recent issue of a monstrous Ordinance, I am tempted to 
regard it as a blessing in disguise. Bengal has once again heroically 
stood against the oppression of an urisorupuious bureaucracy in a way 
that has commanded the admiration of ail, and her sufferings have 
not been endured in vain since they have helped to draw closer all 
parts of the country in sympathy. 

Friends, our country is passing through a critical stage. Mighty 
potentialities for good and for evil are before us. Our opportunities are 
unique but our pitfalls are also deep, numerous and deceptive. To*day 
with us, it is the best of times, it is the worst of times, it is the 
age of wisdom, it is the epoch of belief, it is the epoch o! scepticism. 

Conclusion 

I do not propose to give my opinion on the great political pro- 
blems of the day that are clamouring for solution at your hands. I 
have ever held that it is not the scientific precision 0! a programme 
but the will behind it that really counts. I want our masses to rise 
to the consciousness of the potentiality and thus develop a will to 
Swaraj. Whatever programme secures this has my support. I have 
worked in that spirit under the flag of the Lokmanya and am now 
trying to do the same under Mahatmaji who has been holding aloft 
that flag since. I can only say that without unity among ourselves 
and a leader commanding the confidence and affection of all, masses as 
well as classes, our further progress is impossible. Fortunately for us, 
-WQ have amongst us to-day Mahatmaji who visibly embodies in himself 
such leadership, and with him at the helm of oirr national affairs, I 
am confident, we shall «not only be able to recover our lost ground 
but soon again be in sight of our cherished goal. In electing him aS 
President, the Reception Committee have, I am sure, only fulfilled the 
demand of the time.- It is with feelings, which I find lack of worSi 
to describe, that I request Mahatmaji to take the chair. 
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The Presidential Address 

By Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 

:Fri©iids, ■ 

B was after mucli misgiving that I accepted the burden of the 
honour you have done me tO“day. The unique honour for this year 
should have been bestowed upon Srimati Sarojini Naidu who did such 
wonderful work both in Kenya and South Africa. But it was not to 
be. The developments both internal and external have necessitated my 
acceptance of the burden. I know that I shall have your support in 
my attempt to do justice to the high office to which you have called me. 

At the outset, let me note with respectful feelings the deaths during 
the year of Bi Amman, Sir Asutosh MookherjL Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
Dr. Subrahmaniam Iyer and Mr. Dal Bahadur Giri at home, and of 
Messrs. Eustomjee and P. K. Naidu in South Africa. I tender in your 
name my respectful condolences to the bereaved families. 

Eetrospectiva. 

Prom the September of 1920 the Congress has been principally 
an institution for developing strength from within. It has ceased to 
function by means of resolutions addressed to the Government for redress 
of grievances. It did so because it ceased to believe in the beneficial character 
of the existing system of Government. The breach of faith with the 
Musalmans of India was the first rude shock to the people's faith in 
the Government. The Eowlatt Act and O’Dwyerism culminating in the 
Jallian walla Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of the people to the 
true nature of the system. At the same time it was realised that 
the existence of the system depended upon the co-operation, whether 
conscious or unconscious, and whether voluntary or forced, of the 
people. With the view therefore of mending or ending the system it 
was decided to try to begin withdrawing voluntary co-operation from 
the top. At the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta in 1920 

the boycott of Government titles, law-courts, educational institutions, 
legislative bodies and foreign cloth was resolved upon. All the boycotts 
were more or less taken up by the parties concerned. Those who 
could not, or would not, retired from the Congress, i do not propose 
to trace the chequered career of the non-co-operation movement. 

Though not a single boycott 'was anywhere near completion, every one 
of them had undoubtedly the effect of diminishing the prestige of the 
particular institution boycotted. 

The most important boycott was the boycott of violence. Whilst 

appeared at one time to be entirely successful, it was soon dis- 
covered that the non-violence was only skin-deep. It was the passive 
n^B-violence of helplessness, not the enlightened non-violence of re- 
sourcefulness, The result was an eruption of intolerance against those 
who did not noirco-operate. This was violence of a subtler type. In- 
spite, however, oi this grave defect I make bold to say that the 

propaganda of non-vioBnce checked tl^® ou'^reak of physical violence 
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wMch would certainly have broken out had not oon-violert non-co- 
operation com© into being. It is 'my deliberat© conviction, that non- 
violent non-co'operation has given to the people a consdousness of their 
itrength. It has brought to the, surface' the hidden, powers' in the ■ 
people of resistance through . suffering. It has' caused an awakening among 
the masses which perhaps no other method could have. 

Though, therefore, non-violent non-co-operation has not brouglit ua 
Swaraj, it has brought about certain deplorable results, and thougli : the ' 
institutions that were sought to be boycotted are still flourishing, in 
my humble opinion, non-violent non-co-operation as a means of attain- 
ing political freedom has come to stay and that even its partial 
success has brought us nearer Swaraj. There is no mistaMag the ' fact 
that the capacity for suffering lor the sake of a cause must advance it. 

A Halt 

But we are face to face with a situation that compels tis to cry halt. 
For whilst individuals hold firmly to their belief in non-co-operation, 
the majority of those who are immediately concerned have practically lost 
faith in it, with the exception of boycott of foreign cloth. Scores of lawyers 
have resumed practice. Some even regret having ever given it up. Many 
who had given up Councils have returned to them and the number 0! 
those who believe in Council entry is on the increase. Hundreds 0! 
boys and girls who gave up Government schools and colleges have 
repented of their action and have returned to them. I hear that Gov" 
ernment schools and colleges can hardly cope with the demand for 
admission. In these circumstances these boycotts cannot be worked as 
part of the National programme, unless the Congress is prepared to do 
without the classes directly affected. But I hold it to be just as 
impracticable to keep these classes out of the Congress as it would be 
now to keep the non-co-operators out. They must both remain in the 
Congress, without either party interfering with or hostilely criticising the 
other. What is applicable to Hindu-Muslim unity is, I feel, applicable 
to the unity among different political groups. We must tolerate each 
other and trust to time to convert the one or the other to the opposite 
belief. We must go further. We must plead wdth the Liberals and 
others who have seceded 'to. rejoin' the Congress. If , noircQ-operatloii, is^ . 
suspended, there is 'no reason 'why they should keep out. 'Th© advance 
must ■ be 'from us Congressmen. We must cordially ' invito them, '.and' 
make it easy for them to come in. 

You are perhaps now able to - see .why I entered into the,' agree- 
ment ■ with the Sw’arajists. 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 

You will observe that one boycott has been retained. Out of regard 
for the sentiment ' of %n English friend the^ word ‘ Boycott’ has been 
changed in the agreement into ‘ rafusaL to ' use foreign cloth-^ Thera 
no , doubt . a bad odour about the word "Boycott.’ It usually implies 
hatred. So far as I am concerned, I have not intended the word ^ to 
bear any such meaning. The boycott has reference not to British hut 
to foreign cloth. That boycott is not merely a right but a duty. is 

m much a duty as boycott of' foreign waters would ’be if they jvere 
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ported to substitute the waters of the Indian rivers. This, however, 
is a' disgressiott. ■ 

What I wanted to say was that the agreement saves and empha* 
•iises the boycott of foreign cloth. For me it is an effective substitute 
for violent methods. Just as certain acts, such as personal abuse, irrita- 
ting conduct, lying, causing hurt and murder ai’e symbols of violence, 
fiimilarly courtesy, inoffensive conduct, truthfulness etc, are symbols of 
non-violence. And so to me is boycott of foreign cloth a symbol of 
non-violence. Revolutionary crime is intended to exert pressure. But 
it is the insane pressure of anger and ill-will. I contend that non- 
violent acts exert pressure far more effective than violent acts, for 
that pressure comes from good-will and gentleness. Boycott of foreign 
cloth exerts such pressure. We import the largest amount of foreign 
cloth from Lancashire. It is also by far the largest of all our imports, 
sugar being next. Britain's chief interest centres round the Lancashire 
trade with India. It is the one thing more than any other tha.t has 
ruined the ludiaii peasant and imposed partial idleness upon him by 
depriving him of the one supplementary occupation he had. Boycott of 
foreign cloth is therefore a necessity if he is to live. The plan, therefore, 
is not merely to induce the peasant to refuse to buy the cheap and nice- 
looking foreign fabric but also by teaching him to utilize his spare hours 
in carding and spinning cotton and getting it woven by the village 
weavers, to dress himself in khaddar so woven, and thus to save him 
the cost of buying foreign and for that matter even Indian mill-made 
cloth. Thus boycott of foreign cloth by means of hand-spinning and hand-weav- 
ing, i.e., khaddar not only saves the peasant’s money but it enables us workers 
to render social service of a first class order. It brings us into direct touch 
with the villagers. It enables us to give them real political education and teach 
them to become self-sustained and self-reliant. Organisation of khaddar is thus 
infinitely better than co-operative societies or any other form of village 
organisation. It is fraught with the highest political consequence, because 
it removes the greatest immoral temptation from Britain's way. I call 
the Lancashire trade immoral because it was raised and is sustained 
on the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And as one immorality 
leads to another, the many proved immoral acts of Britain are trace- 
able to this one immoral traffic. If therefore this one great tempta- 
tion is removed from Britain's path by India’s voluntary effort, it would 
be good for India, good for Britain, and, as Britain is to-day the pre- 
dominant world-power, good even for humanity. 

I do not endorse the proposition that supply follows demand. On 

the contrary, demand is often artificially created by unscrupulous ven- 
dors. And if a nation is bound, as I hold it is, like individuals to 

comply with a code of moral conduct, then it must consider the 

welfare of those whose wants it seeks to supply. It is wrong and 
immoral for a nation to supply, for instance, intfjxicating liquor to those 
rho are addicted to drink. What is true of intoxicants is true of 
grain or cloth, if the discontinuance of their cultivation or manufacture 
in* the country to which foreign grain or cloth are exported results in 
enforced idleness or penury. These latter hurt a man's soul and body 
just as much as intoxication. Depression is but excitement upside down 
„and hen^e equally disa^strous in its results and often more so because 
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W0 have not yet learnt to' regard as immoral or sinful the depression 
of: Idleness or peimry, 

Britain's Duty , ' ^ 

It is then I hold the duty of Great Britain: to regulate - her | 
exports with due regard to tho' welfare of India, as it is TndiaV to. \ 
regulate her imports with due regard to her own welfare; That .1 
economy is unnatural which ignores or disregards moral values. 'Th : 
extension of the law of non-violence in the domain of economics means : 
nothing less than the introduction of moral values as a factor to . be ' 
considered in regulating international commerce. And I must ooiifess ; 
that my ambition is nothing less , than to see international relations : 
placed on a moral basis through India’s efforts. I ' do not despair of M 
cultivation of limited mass norrvioleiioe. I refuse to believe that tlio 

tendency of human nature is always downward. 

The fruition of the boycott of foreign cloth through hand-spinning 
and khaddar is calculated not only to bring about a political result of : 
the first magnitude, it is calculated also to make the poorest of India, 
whether men or women, conscious of their strength and make them : 
partakers in the struggle for India’s freedom. 

Foreign uersus British 

It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility, not to say ; 
the violent nature, of boycott of British cloth or better still, British ; 
goods, as so many patriots have suggested. I am considering the boycott ; 
purely from the point of view of India’s good. All British goods do | 
not harm us. Some goods such as English books we need for our : 
intellectual or spiritual benefit. As regards cloth, it is not merely I 
British cloth that harms us, but all foreign cloth, and for that matter, 
to a lesser extent, even mill-made cloth irijiiTes us. Boycott brought 
about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield the same results as such 
boycott brought about by hand-spinning and khaddar. This necessitates 
exclusion at least of all foreign cloth. The exclusion is not iutoiidod 
as a punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 

Ohi^otions Considered | 

But, say the critics, the spinning ■ wheel has not taken, it is not I 
exciting enough, it is an occupation only for women, it means a 
return to the middle ages, it is a vain effort against the majestic 
march of scientific knowledge for which machinery stands. In my 
humble opinion, India’s need is not excitement but solid work, For 
the millions, solid work itself is excitement and tonic at th© same 
time. The fact is that we have not given the spinning wheel enongh 
Trial. I am sorry to iiave' to say that niaiiy . of > us: have not given^it; 
serious thought. Even the members of the AilTndia Congress Coinmil/.ee 
, have .. failed to carry out the series of resolutions on haiid-spining which 
they themselves have passed- from time to time. The majority of us 
have simply not .believed in, it. In the circumstances, it is hardly ; 
just to say that spinning has failed for want oi excitement about it.^ 
To say that it is merely an old woman’s occupation is to igfioje factm; 
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Spinning mills are a: wheels, ■ They are 

managed by men. Ifc is time that? we got out of this s-aperstition that 
some occupations are beneath the dignity of men. Under normal con- 
ditions, no doubt, spinning will be the occupation of the gentler sex. 
But the State of the future will always have to keep some men at 
the' spinning wheel so as to' make improvements in it within the 
limitations which as a cottage industry it must have. I must inform 
you that ■ the progress the mechanism of the wheel has made would 
have been impossible, if some of us men had not worked' at, it and 
had not thought about it day and night. 

Machinery 

I wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the views attri- 
buted to me about machinery. In the first instance, I am no more 

trying to present for national acceptance all my views on machinery 

than I am presenting the whole of my belief in non-violence. The 
spiiming wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery. My head 

daily bows in reverence to its unknown inventor. What I do resent 
is the wanton and wicked destruction of the one cottage industry of 
India that kept the wolf from the doors of thousands of homes scattered 
over a surface 1900 miles long and 1500 miles broad. 

Spinning Franchise 

You will not now wonder at my passion for the spinning wheel, 
nor will you wonder why I have ventured to present it for introduc- 
tion- in the franchise, and why Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu 
Das have accepted it on behalf of the Swaraj Party. If I had my 
way, there would be no one on the Congress register who is unwilling 
to spin or who w^ould not wear khaddar on all occasions. I am 

however thankful for what the Swaraj Party has accepted. The modi- 
fication is a concession to weakness or want of faith. But it must 
serve as a spur to greater effort on the part of those who have full 
faith in the wheel and khaddar. 

No Other Message 

I have thus dilated upon the spinning wheel because I have no 
better or other message for the Nation. I know no other effective 
method for the attainment of Swaraj if it is to be ^peaceful and 
legitimate means'. As I have already remarked, it is the only substitute 
for violence that can be accepted by the whole nation. I swear by 
Civil Disobedience. But Civil Disobedience for the attainment of Swaraj 
is^an impossibility unless and until we have attained the power of 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth. You will now easily pereieve why 
I ’lihoulcl bo a useless guide for the Congress if my views about the 
spinning wheel be not acceptable to yon. Indeed, you would be justified 
in regarding me, as some friends do, as a hinde ranee to national 
progress, if you consider me to be wrong in my exposition of the 
doctrine underlying the spinning wheel. If it does not appeal to your 
heads as '^well as* to youi^ hearts, you will be wanting in your duty in 
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not rejecting my lead. Let it no longer be said, as Lord Williogdon 
very properly once said of us, that , wa. had not , the strength : and 
courage^ to say ‘No’.' Indeed your ' rq^ection oL my proposal, if you do ■ 
not believe in it, will be a step towards Swaraj . 

Hindu“Muslim Dnity 

Hindu-Muslim unity is not less important than the spinning wheel. 

It is the breath of our life. I do not need to occupy much of your 
time on this question, because the necessity of it for Swaraj is almost 
universally accepted. I say ■ ‘ almost ’ because I know some Hindus and 

some Miisalmans who prefer the present condition of depexideiioe on 
Great Britain if they cannot have either wholly Hindu' oi' , wholly 
Musalman India. Happily their number is small 

I share Maulana Shaukat All’s robust optimism that the present 

tension is a mere temporary distemper. The Kbilalat agitabion, in 

which Hindus made common cause with their Musalman brethren and 
the nomco-operation that followed it, caused an awakening araorig the 
hitherto slumbering masses. It has given a new consciousness to the 
classes as well as to the masses. Interested persons, who were disappointed 
during the palmy days of non-co-operation, now that it has lost the 
charm of novelty, have found their opportunity and are trading upon 
the religious bigotry or the selfishness of both the communities. The 
result is written in the history of the feuds of the past two years, 
Religion has been travestied. Trifles have been dignified by the name 
of religious tenets which, the fanatics claim, must be observed at any 
cost. Economic and political causes have been brought into play for 
the sake of fomenting trouble. The culminating point was reached in 
Kohat. The tragedy was aggravated by the callous indifference of the 
local authority. I must not tarry to examine the causes or to distribute 
the blame. I have not the material for the task even if I was 
minded for it. Suffice it to say that the Hindu refugees fled for fear 1 
of their lives. There is in Kohat an overwhelming Musalman majority. 
They have, in so far as is possible under a foreign domination, elfeotivo 
political control. It is up to them, therefore, to show that tbo Hiridus 
are as safe in the midst of their majority as they would be if the 
whole population of Kohat was Hindu. The Musaliiians of ' Kohat may 
not rest satisfied till they have brought back to Kohat every 0110 of the 
refugees. I hope that Hindus Would not fall in the trap laid for 
them by the Government and , would resolutely refuse to ^ go back 
till the Miisalmans of Kohat . have given them full assurances as to 
their lives and property. 

The Hindus can live in the midst of an overwhelming Musalman 
majority only if the latter are willing to receive and treat them 
friends and equals, ju^ as Miisalmans, if in a minority, must depend 
: for honourable existence’ in, the midst of a Hindu majority on Sio 
latter’s friendliness. A Government can give protection against thieves 
and robbers, but not even a Swaraj Government will be able to protect 
people against a wholesale boycott by one community of another. Govern- 
merits can deal with abnormal situations. Vvheri quarrels become a 
normal thing of life, it is called civil w'ar, aiod parties mutt light ife 
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out ttemselyes. The ; presoBt Goyernment heing foreign,^ in reality, a 
veiled military rale, has resouro^^^ its command lor its protection 
against any combination rfe can ■ make,, and has, therefore, the power, 
if it has the will, to deal with our class lauds. But no Swaraj 
Government with any pretension to being a' popular Government' can 
possibly be organised ■ and maintained'' on a war' footing. A. Swaraj 
Government is ' established by , the free joint will of Hindus,: Musalmans 
and others. Hindus and Musalmans, if they desire' Swaraj, have perforce 
to settle their diferences , amicably* 

The Unity Conference at Delhi has paved the way for a settle- 
ment of .religious differences.' The Committee of the • All-Parties^ Con- 
ference is, .among' other things, 63 Epeoted to 'find a workable and just 
solufcion o! the', political differences' ' not only- ' between' Hindus and 
Musalmans but between ' all, classes, and all castes, sects or denomina- 

tions. Our goal must be ramoval,'' at the earliest possible moment, of 
communal or sectional , representation. A common electorate must impartially 
elect its representatives on:' ^ sole '.ground .of merit, Our services 
must be likewise impartially manned by; the ; most ' qualified 'man and 
women. But till that time comes : and. communal jealousies or preferences 
become a thing of the past, minorities who suspect the motives of 
majorities must be allowed their ' way. The' ■ ■ majorities must ' set the 
example of sell-sacrifice. ; V 

U 

TJntouchabilfty Is another hinderanoe to Swaraj. Its removal is just 
as essential for Swaraj as the attainment of.,- .Hindu-Muslim unity. This 
is an essentially Hindu question and Hindus ' cannot claim or take Swaraj 
till they have restored the liberty of the suppressed classes. They have 
sunk with the latter s suppre'ssion. Historians - tell us that the. Aryan 
invaders treated the original inhabitants of Hindustan precisely as the 
English invaders treat , us, if; not much .worse* . If so, our helotry is 
a just retribution' for ' our having created an untouchable class. The 
,soo.uer .we remove 'the Mot. the better it 'is ''-for' us Hindus, ' But the 
priests tell us ' that untouohability is a divine, ' appointment, I claim to 
know something of Hinduism. I am certain that the priests are 
wrong. It is a blasphemy to say that , God ' set ; apart any protion of 
humanity as untouchable. And Hindus who 'are Congressmen have to 
see to it that they break down the barrier; ■ at' the earliest possible 
moment. The Vaikom SatyagraMs are showing' us the way, • They are 
carrying on their battle with gentleness .. and firmness* They have 
patience, courage and faith. Any movement ' in ■ , w^hioh these qualities 
are exhibited becomes irresistible. 

I would, however, warn the Hindu brethren against the tendency 
wMch one sees now-a-days of exploiting the suppressed classes for a 
political end. To remove untouchability is a penCnce that caste Hindus 
ow'i to Hinduism and to themselves. The purification required is not ' 
of untouchables but of the so-called superior castes. There is lio vice 
that ' is special to the untouchables, not even dirt and insanitatioii. It 
is our arrogance which blinds us 'superior Hindus to our own blemishes 
and which magnifies those of our down-trodden brethren whom w^e have sup- 
pressed and whom we keep^under suppression, Eeligions like nations are being ^ 
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weighed, in til© ' balance^^ 6od*.s .grace ^ and revelation are the ni'Diiopoly of 
no race or nation. They descend equally upon all who wait npon GoA 
That religion and that nation will be blotted out of the face of the earth 
which pins its faith to' injustice, untruth or violence. God Is Light, ' 
not darkness. God is Love, .not hate. God is . 'Truth,' not untruth. 

God alone is Great. We His 'Creatures are but dust. Let.us ha humble 
and recognise the place of the lowliest of His creatures. Krishna 

honoured Sudama in his rags as he honoured no one else. Love is the 
root of religion or sacrifice, and this perishable body is the root of self 
or irreligion, says Tulsidas. Whether we win Swaraj or not, the Hindus 
have to purify themselves before they can hope to revive the Tedic 
philosophy and make it a living reality. 

Swaraj Scheme. 

But the spinning wAoel, Hindu-Muslim unity, and removal of untouch- 
ability are only moans to an end. The end we do not know. For me 
it is enough to know the means. Means and end are convertible terms in 

Hiy philosophy of life. But I have long professed my conversion to the 

view pressed upon the public by Babu Bhagvan Das that the public 
must know the end, not vaguely but precisely. They must know the full 
definition of Swaraj, i. 0 . the scheme of Swaraj which all India wants and 
must fight for. Happily the Committee appointed by the All Parties^’ 
Conference is charged with that mission and let ua hope that the Committee 
will be able to produce a scheme that will be acceptable to all parties. 
May I suggest for its consideration the following points ? 

1. The qualification for the franchise should be neither property 

nor position but manual work, such, for example, as suggested for the 

Congress franchise. Literary or property test has proved to be elusive. 
Manual work gives an opportunity to all who wish to take part in the 
government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruinous military expenditure should be curtailed to the 

proportion necessary for protection of life and property in normal times. 

3. Administration of justice should be cheapened and with that 
end in view the final court of appeal should be not in London but in Delhi. 
Parties to civil suits must be compelled in the majority of cases to refer 
their disputes to arbitration, the decisions of the Panchayats to be final 
except in cases of corruption or obvious misapplication of law. Multiplicity 
of intermediate courts should be avoided. Case law should be abolished and 
general procedure should be simplified. We have slavishly followed 
the cumbrous and worn-out English procedure. The tendency in the 
Colonies is to simplify the procedure so as to make it easy for litigants 
to plead their own cases. 

4. Revenues from intoxicating liquors and drugs should be abolished. 

5. Salaries of the ^ivil and Military Service should b© brought 

down to a level compatible with the general condition of the country. ® 

6. There should be re-distribution of provinces 00 a linguistic 
basis with as .complete autonomy as possible for every province for its 
internal administration and growth. 

7 . Appointment \of"' a : commission to examine "all ,the monopolies 

52 , ^ , 
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given to foreigners md, subject to the -. findings of the conamissioiij ; full 
guarantees to be given for all vested rights justly acquired. 

8. Full guarantee of their status to the Indian Chiefs without any 
hindrance from the Central Government, subject to the right of asylum 
to subjects of these States who, not being offenders against the Penal 
■ Code, may seek it in Self-governing India* . 

■ k Eepeal of all arbitrary powers. 

10* The highest post to be open to all who may be otherwise fit* 
Ixaminations for the Civil and Military Services to be in India. 

11. Eecognitfon of complete religious freedom to various denomi- 
nations subject to mutual forbearance. 

12, The official language for provincial governments, legisla- 

tures and courts, within a definite period, to be the vernacular of the 
province ; of the Privy Council, the final court of appeal, to be Hindu- 
stani; the script to be either Devanagari or Persian. The language of 
the Central Government and of the Central Legislature to be also 

Hindustani. The language of inter-national diplomacy to be English. 

I trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you to be 
extravagance of thought in the foregoing sketch of some of the 

requirements of Swaraj as I would have it. We may not have the 

power to-day to take or receive or do the things I have mentioned. 

Have we the will*! Let us at least cultivate the desire. Before I leave 
this highly attractive, because speculative, theme let me assure the 
Committee in charge of the drafting of a Swaraj scheme that I claim 
for my suggestion no more attention than it would give to any single 
individuars. I have incorporated them in my address only to gain 
greater currency for them than they would perhaps otherwise receive. 

Independence 

The above sketch presupposes the retention of the British connec- 
tion on perfectly honourable and absolutely equal terms. But I know 
that there is a section among Congressmen who want under every 

conceivable circumstances complete independence of Britain. They will 
not have even an equal partnership. In my opinion if the British 

Government mean what they say and honestly help us to equality, it 
would be a greater triumph than a complete severance of the British 
connection. I would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became a 

necessity through Britain’s own fault. I would thus throw the burden 
of separation on the British people. The better mind of the world 

desires to-day not absolutely independent States warring one against 

another bub a federation of friendly inter-dependent States. The con- 
summation of that event may be far off. I want to make no grand 
cJaim for our country. But I see nothing grand or impossible about 
our expressing our readiness for universal interiJ^ependence rather than 
i'^dependenoe. It should rest with Britain to say that she will have 

no real alliance with India. I desire the ability to be totally inde- 
pendent without asserting the independence. Any scheme that I would 

frame, while Britain declares her goalf about India to be complete 
equality within the Empire, would be that of alliance and not of 

oindependence without alliance. I would urge every Congressman not to be 
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insisteot on independence in each and every case, not because there i& 

anything Impossible about it, but because it is , wholly unnecessary till 

it has become perfectly manifest that, Britain really means subjugation 
inspite of her declaration to the contrary. 

The Swaraj Party 

So far, then, I have considered the contents of the agreement and 
the general questions arising from it. Not much need be said about 
the status of equality given to the Swarai Party- ' I wish ' I could 
have avoided it, not because the Party is not worthy, but because I 
do not share its views about Council-entry. But if I must remain in 
the Congress and even lead it, I must recognise facts as they are- 
It was easy enough for me to go out of the Congress or to decline 
the honour of presiding. But it was not, so I thought and still thinks 
in the interest of the country for me to take that step. The Swaraj 
Party represents, if not a majority, at least a strong and growing minority 
in the Congress. If I was not to divide the Congress on the issue 

of its status, I was bound to agree to its conditions so long as they 

were not in conflict with my conscience. They are not, in my opitiioni, 
unreasonable. The Swarajists want to use the name of the Congress 
for their policy. A formula had to be found for their doing so 

without their pledging or binding the No-changers to their policy. One 
of the ways of doing it was to give it the authority and the respon- 
sibility, both financial and executive, with regard to the framing and the 
prosecution of their policy. The Congress as a whole could nofc guide 
that policy without sharing the responsibility. And as I could not take 
the responsibility, and as I apprebexid no No-changer can, I could not 
be party to shaping the policy, nor could I shape it without my heart 

in it. And heart can only go where belief is. I know that the sole 

authority to the Swaraj Party to use the name of the Congress in 
regard to the Council programme makes somewhat awkward the position 
of the other parties wishing to join the Congress. But I fear it is 
inevitable. The Swaraj Party cannot be expected to surrender the 
advantage it possesses. After all it wants the advantage not for itself 
but for the service of the country. All parties have or can have that 

ambition or no other. I hope therefore that the others will join the 

Congress and work from within to affect the course of the country's 
politics. Dr. Besant has led the way in that direction. I know that 
she would have many things done otherwise, but she is content to 
come in hoping to bring round the electorate to her view by wOTldog 
within the Congress. The No-changers, can, in my humble opinion, vote 
for the agreement with a clear conscience. The only national programme 
jointly to be worked by all the parties is khaddar, liindu-Muslim unity 
and, for the Hindus, removal of untouchability. Is not this after all 
what they want 1 ® 

t Purely Social Reform 1 

It has been suggested that this programme turns the Congress iJkm 
a purely social reform organisation. I beg to differ from that vipw. 
Everything that is absolutely essential for Swaraj is more than merely 
social work and must be taken up by the Congress. It is not sug- 
gested that the Congress should confine its activity for all time to this 
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wotIs: only. But : it is suggeste that the ■ Congress should, ^for th^^^ 
'Coming year, concentrate the whole of its energy on the work of 
construction or, as I have otherwise described it, the work of internal 
growth. 

Nor does the agi cement exhaust the list of constructive items that 
the Congress must handle. Those I am about to mention are of the 
highest importance, but they, being non-contentious and not absolutely 
essential for Swaraj as the foregoing three items, find no mention in 
'the agreement. 

National Schools 

is the maintenance of national educational institutions. 
Probably the public do not know that next to khaddar the running 
of national educational institutions has been the most successful. These 
can not be given up so long as even a few pupils are left. It must 
be a point of honour with the respective provinces to keep up their 
colleges and schools. Suspension of non-co-’operation should not have any 
injurious efect on these institutionsv On the contrary greater effort 

than ever before should be made to maintain and strengthen them. 

Most provinces have their national schools and colleges. Gujarat alone 
has a nationar university maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,00,000, 
and having control of 3 Colleges and 70 Schools with 9,000 pupils. 

It has acquired its own ground at Ahmedabad and has already spent 
Es. 2,05,323, in buildings. Throughout the country, finest and silent 
work has been done by the non-co-operating students. Theirs is a 

great and noble sacrifice. Prom a worldly standpoint they have perhaps 

lost the prospect of brilliant careers. I suggest to them however that 
from the national stand-point they have gained more than they have 
lost. They left their schools or colleges because it was through them 
that the youth of the nation were insulted and humiliated in the 
Punjab. The first link in the chain of our bondage is forged in 

these institutions. The corresponding national institutions, however ineffi- 
ciently managed they may be, are the factories where the first instruments 
of our freedom are forged. After all, the hope of the future centres round 
the boys and girls studying in these national institutions. I therefore regard 
the upkeep of these institutions as a first charge on provincial funds. But 
these institutions to be truly national must be clubs for promot- 

ing real Hindu-Muslim unity. They must be also nurseries for train- 
ing Hindu boys and girls to regard untouchability as a blot upon 

Hinduism and a crime against humanity. They should be training 
schools for expert spinners and weavers. If the Congress retains ifcs 
belief in the potency of the spinning wheel and khaddar, one has a right 
to expect these institutions to supply the science of the spinning wheel. 
They should be also factories for khaddar production. This is not to 
say that the boys and the girls are not to have any literary training. 
But I do maintain that the training of the hai|4 and the heart must 
go,, hand-in-hand with that of the head. The quality and the usefulness 
of a national school or college will be measured not by the brilliance 
of the literary attainments of its scholars but by the strength of the 
national character, and deftness in handling the carding bow, the spinning 
wheel and the loom. Whilst I am most anxious that no national school 
college^ should be ‘closed, I should have not the slightest hesitation 
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in closing down a scliool or college tli'afc is ^ indiffereot to tte admission 
0! non-Hindu boys or that shuts its door against the entry of untouchables 
or that ■ has, not carding and spinning as an indispensable part of the 
training. Time is past- when we' can be satisfied with the word /national 
on , the sign-board of the school and the knowledge that it 1s not 
affiliated to any Government: university or is not otlierwiso controlled 
by the Government I must ' also not omit to point : out that the 
tendency in many national institutions still is to neglect the vernaculars 
and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realised the necessity of ini** 
parting instruction through the vernaculars or liiiidustani. L rejoice to 
observe that l^it. Gangadhar Rao has arranged a meeting of' national, 
educationalists to exchange experiences ' on the several points mentioned' 
by me and to evolve, if possible, a general plan ' of education and 
action. 

Unemployed Non-Co-Operators, 

This IS perhaps the proper place to mention those lawyers who 
have given up practice, and school-masters and other governraeiit em- 
ployees who have given up Government service at the call of the 
nation. I know that there are many such men who find it hard to 
make the two ends meet. They deserve national support. The Khadi 
Board and the national schools and colleges are the two services that 
can take in almost an unlimited number of honest and industrious men 
who are willing to learn and labour and are satisfied with a modest 
allowance. I observe a tendency not to accept any remuneration for 

national service. The desire to serve without remuneration is praise- 
worthy, but all can not satisfy it. Every labourer is worthy of his 

hire. No country can produce thousands of unpaid whole-time workers, 
We must therefore develop an atmosphere in which a patriot would 
consider it an honour to serve the country and accept an allowaoco 
for such service. 

Intoxicants. 

Another item of national importance is the liquor and the opium 
traffic. Had the wave of enthusiasm that swept across the country in 
1921 in the cause of temperance remained iion-violon^^^^ we would to-day 
have witnessed a progressive improvement. But unfortunately our picket- 
ting degenerated into violence, veiled, when it was not open. Picketting 
had, therefore, to bo abandoned and the liquor shops and opium dens 
began to flourish as before. But you will be pleased to hear that the 

temperance work has not died out altogether. Many workers ■ are still 

continuing their quiet and selfless service in the cause of tomperaucc. 
We must, however, , realise ■ that we would not be able ,to, .eradicate 
the evil till we have Swaraj. It is no matter of pride to us that 
our children are being educated out of the revenue derived from this 
immoral source. I would almost forgive the Council- entry by Gongrqss- 
men if they would bo^ly sweep out this revenue even though educa- 
tion may have to be starved. Nothing of the kind should happen if 
they will insist on a corresponding reduction in the military expenditure. 

" i 

Bengal Repression. 

You will observe that in the foregoing paragraphs I have confined 
myself to the internal developments. « ' * # ® 
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. . ' But and among them , chiefly : the . acts of 

our rulars> are affecting our destiny no less surely (though it may 
be adTersely) than the internal development. We may turn them to 
advantage ' if : 'we ^ w we may 'succumb to them to our disadvantage* 

The latest , act , of the rulers is the repression , commenced in Bengal 
The ■ All-Parties^ Conference condemned it in, no uncertain , terms. The 
Conference- had hesitation in saying that the blow ' was aimed at the 
Bengal Swaraj Party. But I have , none. I have been to Calcutta and 
had the opportunity of meeting men representing a variety of opinion 
and I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the Swaraj 
Party. The opinion is confirmed by the speeches since delivered by 
Lords Lytton and Reading. The defence they have offered is wholly 
unconvincing. Such a defence Is possible only in a place like India 
where public opinion counts for little or nothing. Lord Lytton s conditions 
of release are an insult to our intelligence. Their Excellencies beg the 
q^uestion when they tell us that the situation warranted the Ordinance 
and the action under Regulation IH of 1818* The national contention is : — • 

1. That the situation they describe has not been proved to exist; 

% That assuming that the situation does exist, the remedy is worse 
than the disease ; 

8. That the ordinary law contains enough powers for dealing with 
the situation; and lastly 

4. That even if extraordinary powers were necessary, they should 
have been taken from the legislature which is of their own creation. 

The speeches of their Excellencies evade these issues altogether. 
The nation which has had considerable experience of unsupported 
statements of the Government will not accept them as gospel truth. 
Their Excellencies know that we cannot and will not believe their 
statements, not because they are wilfully untruthful, but because the 
sources of their information have often been discovered to be tainted. Their 
assurances are therefore a mockery of the people. The speeches are 
almost a challenge to us to do our worsfc. But we must not be irritated 
or be impatient. Repression, if it does not cow us down, if it does not 
deter us from our purpose, can but hasten the advent of Swai'aj ; for it 
puts us on our mettle and evokes the spirit of self-sacrifice and courage 
in the face of danger. Repression does for a true man or a nation what 
fire does for gold. In 1921 we answered repression with Civil Disobedience 
and invited the Government to do its worst. But today we are obliged 
to eat the humble pie. We are not ready for Civil Disobedience. We 
can but prepare for it. Preparation for civil disobedience means discipline, 
self-restraint, a non-violent but resisting spiiit, cohesion and above all 
scrupulous and willing obedience to the known laws of God and such laws 
of man as are in furtherance of God'S laws. 'But unfortunately we have 
neither discipline nor self-restraint enough for our iprpose, we are either 
violent or our non-violence is unresisting, we have not enough cohesion 
and: the laws that we obey, whether of God or man, we obey compulsorily. 
As between Hindus and Musalmans we witness a daily defiant breach of 
laws, both of God and man. This is no atmosphere for Civil Disobedience — 
the one matchless and invincible weapon at the disposal of the oppressed. 
The alternative is undoubtedly violence. We seem to have the atmosphere 
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lor ^ it. Hindu-Mnslim' fights are our training lor , it. And those who 
believe that Indians deliverance lies through violence are entitled, to 
gloat oyer the free fights that take place between ns. But I say to those ^ 
who believe in the cult of violence: ‘You are retarding Indians progress., . 
II you have any pity or friendly feeling lor the starving millions, know ■ 
that your violence wall do them no service. Those whom you seek to 
depose are better armed and infinitely better organised than - you are. ' 
You may not care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those ol.your, 
countrymen who have no desire to die a martyr^s death. You know that this 
Government believes in Jallianwala Bagh m,assaGres as a legitimate meao,S 'of , 
self-defence. Whatever may he true of other countries, there is no chance 
of the cult of ^ violence flourishing in ■ this country. India is admittedly 
the best repository and exponent of non-violence. Will you' not botfcoi 
devote your lives if you sacrifice them in the cause of non- violence 1 ^ I 

I know, however, that my appeal to the violent revolutionaries 
will be just as fruitless as any such appeal to the violent and anarchioal 
Government is likely to be. We must therefore find the remedy and I 
c^monstrate to both the violent Government and the violent revolu- 
tionaries that there is a force that is more effective than thoir violence. f 

Repression : A Symptom 

I regard this repression as a chronic symptom of a chronic disease. 
European dominance and Asiatic subjection is the formula. Soinetim.es | 
it is stated still more cryptically as White vs. Black. Kipling miscalled the i 
white man’s yoke as the ‘white man’s burden’. In the Malaya peninsula the j 
colour bar that was thought to be temporary has now almost become a | 
permanent institution. The Mauritius planter must get Indian labour | 
without let or hindrance. The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it over I 

Indians who have a prior right to he there. The Union of South Africa 1 

would to day drive out every Indian if it safely could, in total disregard 1 
of past obligations. In all these cases the Government of India and ■ 
the Imperial Government are not helpless ; they are unwilling or not so 
insistent as they ought to be on the protection of Indian settlers. The 
Government of India have not shown even the decency to publish the 
report of its own Commission on Fiji. The attempt to crush the in- j 
domitable spirit of the Akalis is a symptom of the same disease. They 
have poured their blood like water for the sake of a cause they hold 
as dear aS' life,_ itself. They may have^ erred. If they have, it is they I 
who ' have bled in the process. They have hurt no ' one else. Nankana ; 
Saheh, 6uru-ka-Bagh and Jaito ’will bear witness to their courage and | 

their mute sufferings and martyrdom. But the Governor 0 ! the Fiiiijab | 

is reported to have vowed that he will crush the Akalis. i' 

One hears that repression is crushing the , Burmese spirit. I 

Egypt fares no better -than we do. A mad Egyptian kills a British | 
officer ;— certainly, a detestable crime. The punishment is not only a 
destestahle , crime,, but it is .an outrage upon ' humanity. Egypt/has I 
nearly lost all it got.. A' whole nation^ has been' '.mercilessly puiiisbed | 
for the crime '; of one man.; It may be that the. .murderer had the > 
sympathy of the Egyptians. Would that justify terrorism by a power 
well able to protect its interests without it ? » 

'.ig , , , ...„, » 9 % ' 
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The repression in Bengal is therefore' not' an extraordinary thing. 
We must; treat its periodic eruption in some shape or others or In some 
province or other,' as our, normal condition till we come to our own. 

Need for Sanction. 

' ■ The : Congress, therefore, ,, to be worthy of its trust must devise a 
sanction to back , its demands. ^ Before , we can 'forge the 'sanction, we, 
Hindus, Musalmans, 'Christians, 'Sikhs,, Parsis etc. must, unite and so 
should Swarajists, No-changers, Liberals, Home- Eulers, Muslim Leaguers 
and others. If we can but speak with a united voice and know our 
own mind it: would be well. , If we can develop the power to keep 
foreign cloth' ixoni our land, it would be better.' We are ready then 
for the saiiction. ■ : , ^ 

, " ' . ' My ''Faith.', ■ 

Let me; state my faith. As a Congressman, wishing to keep the Congress 
intact, I advise suspension of . uon-co-operatio'n, - for I see ' that ' the nation is 
not ready for it. ■ But as ' an individual, I cannot, will not do so, as long as 
the Government remains' what ■ it is. It- ' Is not' . merely ' a policy with me, 
it is an article of faith. ; :Non-co-operation and. Civil Disobedience are but 
different branches of the same tree.called 'Satyagraha. ' It.' k. mj Kalpadmm-^ 
my Jam-i-Jflw— the Dniversal: Provider. .Satyagraha is search for Truth .- 
and God is Truth. Atimsa ■ or Non-vm^^ is the light that reveals 
that Truth to me. Swaraj io.r- 'me ' is ' part of 'that Truth. This Satya- 
graha did not fail me in -South. Africa, EBeda' ' or Champaran and in 
a host of other oases I could mention.- 'It excludes all violence or hate. 
Therefore, I cannot and will not hate Englishmen. Nor ' will I bear 

their yoke. I must fight unto' death the . unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on -India. But I combat the 
attempt with non-violence. I believe in the -'capacity of In. 3ia to offer 
non-violent' .battle, .to the. English rulers. ' The experiment has. not failed* 
It has' succeeded, , but not , to , the extent ■ we had hoped and 

desired., I do. .not despair. , On' the contrary,- '.I believe that India will 
come to tier own in -the near future, and that -only through Satyagraha. 
The proposed suspension is part of 'the experiment. Non-co-operation 

need never be resumed if the programme sketched by me can be ful- 
filled. Non-violent non-co-operation in ' some, form or other, wh ether through 
the Congress or without it, will .be resumed .if the programme fails. 

I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha, .'never. fails,.: and that one' perfect 
SatyagraM is enough to vindicate Truth. . ; Let. us' all strive to he perfect 
Satyagrahis. The striving does not require any .quality unattainable by 
the lowliest among- us. For Satyagraha is .an attribute of the spirit 
witMo. It Is latent in everyone of us. Like\" Swaraj it is our birth- 
right. Let us know it. 

® BA AWE MATAMAM. :■ 
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Resolution I— Condolence. 

The Congress then proceeded to discuss ' the resolutions passed ' hr : 
■the Subjects' Committee (vide posfs ; ' Resolutions of the Congress). The ■ 
first resolution on the agenda .expressed regret, at the death of several 
leaders and was put from the Chair, the whole House skndiog. / 

Resolution II— On the Qandhi-Swarajist Pact 

Mr. C. E. DAS was then called upon to moTe the resolution relating ■ 
to the Pact. He said: 

‘It is a matter of great congratulation to me to be asked by the Mahatma- 
to move the second resolution on the agenda. I need not read the 

resolution, but all of you must now be aware of its contents. It is 
a resolution by which the two sections, the two parts of the Congress^ 
are to be united. That is the resolution which contains the challenge 
to the Governnient that whatever diferences of opinion there may 
remain, the Indian National Congress knows how to stand united in » 
moment of trouble (hear, hear). I feel so happy to-day. For the last 
few years this is what I have been thinking of and dreaming of day 
and night. You know these unfortunate differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed at the Gaya Congress. Even there I made proposals of unity* 

I stand before you to-day as a man who has vindicated his membership 
of the Indian National Congress. I have never been a rebel. If 

I have fought against my brethren it is because I thought it my duty 
to turn the direction of the activities of the Congress. I never raised 
the standard of revolt against the Congress and, after all these years 
and after these differences are forgotten, the history of the Congress 
will bear testimony to this that whatever I have done I have done to 
establish the Congress on a firmer footing. I did not go out of it to 
form another organisation. 

‘ The main thing which stands behind the present settlement is 
this — that no party can say that the other party is outside the Con- 
gress. I have as much right to the Congress as any of my friends 

on the other side. That is the position which the resolution recognises* 
Mahatma Gandhi has drawn a circle of love by which he has taken all 
of us inside the Congress (hear, hear). Pro-Changers and No-Char^gers, 
they are all integral parts of the Congress to-day. 

‘ To-day the Government is not in a position to say ; ‘‘You are divided 
against yourselves \ Differences of opinion there must be as long 
as human beings have a right to think ; but there is such a 

thing as love of the country. There is such a thing as standing 
-firm and giving our answer to the challenge of the bureaucracy- That 
moment is before us. It depends on us now whether the bureaucraSy 
wins or the Indian Nation wins. The bureaucracy has' given you that 
challenge. They have passed the Ordinance. It may be now in 

Province, but it may spi'ead to other Provinces. I take that the Ordi- 
nance is an insult against ■ the whole of this country. The whole ^ of 

India stands attacked to-day. What is going to be our answer? That 
is what I ask you to think about. Are the No^Changers to say to 

the Pro-Changers : ‘ yon are irrational human betngs, we shall ®^rn yo# 
63 . • * • 
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Mi of the Cbiigress” or the Pro-Changers to saj to the No-Ohangers: 
'*Yom people have a narrow vision, we shall turn yon out of the 
Congress.” That is the feast to which the bureaucracy was looking for- 
ward at ^Igaum. They were contemplating / a huge fight between us. 
Mahatma Gandhi has defeated that little plan (Cheer), Our answer to- 
day is : do what you may, there is no bureaucracy in the world 
which can stand against the united Nation. The answer that I want to 
give is to fight them in all directions. I have got the sinews if you 
paas this resolution. Give them no quarter, take hold of them wherever 
y^ou find them, and uproot their foundations. 

‘ What is the idea of Swarai which haunts me day and night ? 
Some people think of Dominion Status, others think of Independence. 
None of these expressions will satisfy me. I stand for Swaraj. That 

ia my birthright. What is, after all, independence! Supposing you drive 
out the Englishmen to-day, do you get Swararj 1 No, Swaraj is a higher 
ideal than that. Swaraj means independence from all obstacles to your 
nation-building. In the first place, it means independence from all that 
obstructs your path to realise yourselves. In the second place, Swaraj 

means the right of self-realisation, the fact of self-realisation, the pro- 
gressive self-realisation of the Indian nation. That is the meaning of 

Swaraj. I cannot barter that away for any phrase which comes from 

the West, If this is your Swaraj, what have you got to do? The 
whole of your national life is to-day covered by the activities of the 
bureaucracy. You have therefore to free your field of action from the 
activities of the bureaucracy. This is independence, but this is one aspect 
of it. You will find that you cannot remove the sphere of your 
activities without at the same time building up your nation. That 

is the other aspect of it. Ifask you to beep in view both these aspects. 

' I have often been asked if Councils would give us Swaraj. I 
have answered this question that the Councils will not give Swaraj, 
hut I am afraid I carry no conviction because people who are 
against the Councils approach me with a great deal of suspicion. I 
have said over and over again that the Councils cannot give us Swaraj. 
But at the same time you remove the obstruction that stands in the 
way of your attaining Swaraj. You get it by your own activity. 
But what is Swaraj ? I am asking you to concentrate your minds on 
it. My idea is that you should actively work to get, to capture all 
the fields in which the bureaucracy works. Capture the Councils as 
long as there is anything to capture. When you have shown the true 
hollowness of it, when you have destroyed its foundations, leave it for 
other work. It is not a permanent point of activity with us. Catch 
hold of all local organisations until you find your efforts successful. 

*The great answer I want you to give to the bureaucracy to-day is 
what is contained in the second part of the resolution, namely, boycott 
of foreign cloth. It will net only demolish their claim, hut at the same 
ti£^ build up your national life in a manner which nothing else can do. 
Those who do not spin must look to the organisation of spinning. Those 
who do not weave must look to the organisation of weaving. If we all 
work hard and do our little, the least that anybody can do, I feel sure 
that within a short time you will encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. 
That is 4h6 beginning of'" your freedom. -That will be the formation of your 
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salvation.' TMs is the gospel which 1 preach always; I have never spohen one 
single word against constructive work. I have tried to iaolude other aotivities, 

/'This resolution gives me liberty, ot %hting the bureaucracy from' 
all quarters, of ' destroying what must be destroyed, / and of building up 
what must be built up. In . the history of the world great empires 
have been built up and greater empires have fallen. If the British 
bureaucracy think in the littleness of their vision that they are- destined 
to oppress India to the end of the chapter, they ' are mistaken. ' After 
all, this is God^s world. We are being punished for our' misdeeds.: 
We must , make overselves worthy of freedom' and the moment the Indian 
Nation comes to itself, the . moment the Congress stands united, not only on 
resolutions but also in action, that day the bureaucracy must disappear 
(prolonged cheers)/ 

Moulana MAHOMED Ali, seconding the resolution, said that as Mr. Da’s- 
had explained the history of the Congress since Gaya he did not propose to 
discuss them. A new era had already dawned on the country. In this 
new era Mahatmaji vranted to unite them all and strengthen them through 
the Charka. The No-Changers did not see eye to eye with the Swarajists. 
In their annual programme they, the No-changers, should not be 
thinking of what the Swarajists were doing, but proceed on their 
own lines. Doubts that existed in the minds of the No-Ohangers, if 
the Swarajists would faithfully carry out the franchise, have been cleared 
by the solemn and sincere assurances of the leaders of the Swaraj 
Party. Even Desabandhu Das had admitted that a conviction was creep- 
ing in his mind that even the mad man would succeed in bis 
charka. The No-Changers without minding what the Swarajists were doing 
should keep their goal, namely, the boycott of foreign cloth, in view 
and work for its attainment before the end of the year 1925, if not 
earlier. They must be able to show to the world that foreign cloth 
had- been discarded. The new franchise, he admitted, was an unique 
franchise, an unheard of franchise. It was a novel experiment, an un- 
heard of experiment, but then the country was an unique country. 
Where on earth could they find a country of 300 millions being 
governed by a lakb of foreigners and kept enthralled by them? Such 
an unique country certainly required unique experiments. Was it by the 
sword that India was won? No, India was won only by the co-opera- 
tion of Indians and Europeans. It could be freed only by the non- 
co-operation of Indians with Europeans. There were many among the 
teeming millions of India who did not get one square meal a day and 
this charka would give them the ration, and that would enable them 
to live and become real fighters against the common enemy. There 
was no substitute for charka and there was no sword in India. Their 
only resort was this woman’s charka. Everybody must become charka- 
mad, and instead of crying ‘ Gandhrkrjai ^ be should cry ‘ Khaddarki-ja 

Moulana HAZEAlf . MOHANI opposed the' resolution. He said that the 
suspension of Non-co-operation once would mean the suspension of pon- 
co-operation for ever. It was because his Independence Eesolution ^was 
not allowed in the Subjects Committee that he proposed the second 
alternative, but as even that failed, he felt constrained to oppose this resolu- 
tion. He would sacrifice the Swaraj party rather than Ms ooiiscieoce. The 
new franchise in his viev^^ would not in any W^y help them.^^It would 
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not preTCBt recurrence : of Jallianwalla Bagii or solve the Hindu- 
Muslim quesbion. Also> it was un practicable. Therefore he could not 
'find Ms way to , support the resolution. 

Moulana AZAD SOBHANI also opposed the resolution in Hindi. He 
said, for the purpose of attaining unity Non-co-operation need not have 
been suspended. They might have achieved unity by simply taking in the 
Swaraiiists. He however supported the part of the resolution relating 
■to ' the 'Bengal Ordinance. 

Mr. KAUJALJIj who originally opposed the Pact in the Subjects 
Committee, supported the resolution in the open Congress. The Subjects 
'Committees he said, was only a deliberative body and he gave expression 
i30 his views before that body. But as that body had accepted the Pact, 
a strict disciplinarian that he was, he felt bound to support it. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR also supported the I'esolution in Marathi. He 
pointed out that the agreement was only a compromise and there were 
two parties to it. If one party to the agreement did not faithfully carry 
out their part of the agreement, it was open to the other party to 
throw out the agreement. 

Mr. M. V. ABAYANKAR resented some observations made by 
Moulana Mahomed Ali. While the Moulana was telling them that they 
were that day going to unite, he did not fail to mention to them that 
only that day had Desabandhu realised that Mahatmaji was not mad 
and that the charka was a potent weapon. It contained the insinuation 
that Mr. Das had till then been considering Mahatmaji to be mad. 
He would challenge anybody to say whether his leader had at any 
time considered the Mahatma mad or had deprecated the charka. 
Having himself once told a Calcutta audience that he would, when 
opportunity arose, stand for the Council, it did not lie in the mouth 
of Maulana Mohamed Ali to advise No-Changers that Council-entry was 
bad. Another statement of Mr. Mahomed Ali also would not stand the 
test. He told them that the charka would bring them Swaraj. Did 
they not lose Swaraj when charkas were at their height in this 
country? So either the charka or the boycott of foreign cloth would 
not bring Swaraj. He did not believe one atom in the charka, but 
as a member of the Swaraj Party he would gladly abide by it, however 
much it might be against his wish, as he did in the early days of 
Non-co-operation. 

Swami GOBINDAN AND also opposed the resolution. The proposed 
change, he said, was drastic and revolutionary and he feared it would 
lead to the creation of another party within the Congress. He believed 
civil disobedience alone would bring Swaraj. 

At this stage M. GANDHI said he had done his best to give a 
chance to all those who opposed the resolution to address the House. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRIJ then wound up thf 5 debate. , He dissected 
the^|)oints of objection ^raised by Maulanas Hazrat Mobani and ' Amd' Sobhanl. 
There was no basis,: he said, , for ' the .. statement made by Mr. Hazrat 
Mohani that it was a packed house compelled to vote one way. 
Mahatmaji himself had warned them several ■ times to leave his perso- 
nality out of account.^ His second charge that the franchise question vras 
ndj treated as a. party ^measure was also equally without any justifica- 
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tion. The party had by an overwholming Maiority decided to treat this 
matter .as , a party issue. He ' then answered the criticisms leyelled 
against the Swarajists by Moulana Azad Sobani and Swami GroMndanand. 

; M GANDHI,, before putting the resolution to vote,: again 

uttered a note of warning to the delegates. He appealed to them not 
to deceive themselves and ought not to' deceive ' others. :Tiey should with 
God as their witness give their vote. II they gave the vote in favour 
of the resolution they should, he said, faithfully carry it out. 

Resolution Passed, 

The resolution was then put to ■ vote and carried by ■ aii' over- 
whelming majority only about. 80 people raising their hands, against it. 

The Congress then adjourned for the day and' met again next day, 
the 27th December, at 11 a.m. 


Second Da y— D ec. 27th, 1924 

On the second day the remaining items on the agenda wore 
hurriedly gone through. A resolution from the chair appreciated the 
work of Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Yaze and Mr. Ohaturvedi for lodiaiis 
Abroad. The Burma resolution was then passed, 

The resolution on Kohat and Gulbarga (see poste) was next moved 
by Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU who said : — 

“Friends, I do not claim any personal knowledge of the tragedy 
which is referred to in the resolution. But if I am here to move 
the resolution it is to commend to your acceptance the principle that 
it involves and facts which cannot admit of doubt and which are 
above controversy. In Kohat a tragedy has taken place the like of 
which has not been known in India for many’* years and, indeed, I do 
not remember in my life-time, which is not a very small period, of 
anything approaching the tragedy ip Kohat. There is no doubt that the 
Hindu population of Kohat, which is in a very small minority, have 
suffered greatly and grievously. There is no doubt also that the 
inquiry which took place, a whole-and-corner inquiry' by 'the Special 
Magistrate, has been thoroughly inadequate and unsatisfactory and based 
upon materials as to which the public ' cannot .be taken into coiifideitce 
by the authorities. These are the tw^o facts. The principle is that 
'Hindus and Muslims have 'to depend upon themselves for their salvation. 
No amount - of protection accorded by the GoverDment under, their 
benign laws, no amount of police force, no ' amount of military protection 
which is always held out before you,' can . save you unless you try to save 
yourselves. What has happened? There are two instances before you, 
one from each extreme of India. You have the tragedy in Kohat liid 
the tragedy in Bengal.® What has taken place under the Ordinance in 
■Bengal can only be described as another ..tragedy. Government fep^ed 
the consequences of the activities of AriaroMcai Societies, and all ^and 
sundry who may or may. not have anything'' to do with the anarchical 
crimes are arrested ' and safely confined to jail What happened in 
the other extreme ?. ■■ A , painful -and heart-rending tragedy— the whole of 
a quarter of the town was burnt .down. You knw the loss of Myes whi?li 
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las taken place. Temples have been desecrated. There is not the slighest 
ioiibt and there can be no two opinions in any reasonable being that the 
desecration and the burning of the Hindu property could only have been 
from the hands of their Mahomedan neighbours; and whatever suferings 
were entailed on the Mohamedans they could only have been inflicted by 
the Hindus, I do not propose to go into the question as to who was 
responsible for the beginning of the trouble or who took the initiative, 
because this is not the time for us to apportion the blame upon the 
parties concerned. The resolution is a non-controversial one. It commits 
the Congress to nothing, neither to the Hindu view to nor the Mussalmaii 
view. It; stands upon such facts as are known and asks for an open 
enquiry, either by the Board which has already been appointed by the 
TJnity Conference, or by a similarly public and representative body 
appointed by the people of India. Whatever you do, you must accept 
only the decision of a committee which has the confidence of the public. 
It advises the Hindus not to go back to Kohat until they are assured 
of protection by their Mussalman brethern. It has been proved 
that the British bayonets, the British force, and the machine guns 
are not meant to protect the citizens. They are simply meant to 
prepetuate this Government of force on our people. Because it is the 
people and people alone that suffer. As soon as a breath is heard 
against the Government itself, all men, honest or dishonest, criminal as well 
as innocent people, are huddled together in jail and there is no possible 
chance of their being heard by the Government. It is on that principle 
I ask you to accept the resolution in regard to Kohat and Gulburga.^’ 

Maulana BHATJKAT ALI, in seconding the resolution in Urdu, said he 
was deeply humiliated to have to come to support the resolution. He thought 
he should keep at a mile’s length from all places of these disgraceful riots, 
be they due to Mussalmans or to Hindus. Regarding Kohat he had a 
letter from the Khilafat Secretary, Kohat, which revealed the fact that 
telegrams which Mahatmaji and he had sent to Kohat Mussalmans had 
never reached them, that Government attempts to bring about recon- 
ciliation had failed, and that both Hindus and Mussalmans were of their 
own accord trying to bring about reconciliation, but they would invite 
all leaders to go to Rawalpindi and solve the thorny problem. The 
speaker said he was deeply ashamed of what happened at Gulburga, and 
also knew that His Exalted Highness was also deeply pained over the 
fact that his own officer had spoilt the good name of his ancestors. 

Lala LAJPAT EAI, in the course of a long speech, said that there 
are two, probably three, stories about the incidents that took place at 
Kohat. There is the Hindu version, and a Mussalman version, and 
perhaps a third version which the Government had adopted. He then 
detailed certain facts about the tragedy at Kohat and said : 

‘The Kohat tragedy is an unique incident of its own kind which 
is unparalleled in the history of^ British ruie in . India. Its , im- 
pcH;;tanc0 requires that all of you should realise the consequence of it 
and try your best to root out all the causes which have brought about 
thi§, regardless of any other consequences. I do: honestly believe 
that there is no salvation for India unless we can ' solve the Hindu-Moslem.' 
problem. There is absolutely no salvation for us, no Swaraj, no peace, 
m emarwipation and prosperity, no, Khaddar and no, Swadeshi, 
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BnleBs yoti .solve tM^ problem to the^ satisfaction 0 ! both, the commiimties 
(Hear? hear and applansaX What solution may lead to Hiodu-Moslem unity, 

I ' do not know. The final solution is in the hands of the GodsM ask all 
'of, you to', postpone every other subject and devote , practically .the. .whole 
of your knowledge' to the solution of this problem, because on : the. 
solution of this problem not only hangs the fate of India, but, if I am' 
permitted to say, the fate of the whole continent of Asia* 

; , ' Now, I am not here on -this .platform to 'blame either the Hindus 
or the Muhammedans for the Kohat tragedy. It is admitted by,, all the 
three parties that long before the introduction of the pamplilet alleged 
to 'be . the immediate - cause of the disturbance, the feelings o.f Hindiis and 
Musalmans of Kohat were strained. Then comes one of the disputes .about ■ 
the tank and that, when that was settled, .cropped up the trouble about,, the ' 
-pamphlet. On the, 22nd August, the Janmashtami Day, a' ^ pamphlet 
was distributed' or sold, about 35 or 40 copies, conteirii|ig a poem, very 
scurrilous and insulting .to Islam. I am ashamed to say that any 
Hindu should have penned that poem. It was tightly objected to by 
the Mossalmans of Kobat. The defence of the writer was that it was 
a written reply to a most scurrilous attack by a Maliomedaii scribe. 
But that is no defence at all. I refuse to accept that defence because 
retaliation of such a thing is worse than the offence itself. On 22nd 
August, 35 or 40 copies of this pamphlet were sold or distributed. 
About the 1 st September a dispute aro»e between them about the tank and 
was disposed of in favour of the Hindus by the Mabomedan Assistant Com- 
missioner. The Mahomedans raised the question of this fpampblet. Elderly 
men suggested that they were ignorant of it. On the 2 nd September the 
Hindus of Kohat passed a resolution expressing their regret regarding 
the publication and asking pardon of their Mahomedan brethren and 
sent copies of the resolution to the Khilafat Committee and individual 
Mahomedan leaders and authorities. It appears tthat after this Jivandas 
was arrested and security of Es. 10,000 was demanded. At khe time of 
the arrest the Assistant Commissioner called for all the copies. In open 
court and in the presence of every body, he burnt all the pamphlets, 

'It is said that ^ on the front page of the pamphlet there was a 
picture of Sri Krishna and the burning of it wounded the feelings , of 
the Hindus. The Hindus observed an incomplete hartal as a protest? 

■ against the burning of that portrait. Anyhow the authorities succeeded 
in , bringing it round ■ and the hartal was 'stopped. The Mahomedans 
expressed dissatisfaction at the apology, but nothing serious happened 
and . Jiwaiidas was arrested '.under Section ' lOY Or. P, C. He waS' 
only- released on bail by the . Deputy CommissioBei, . After that release 
.the '.' Mahomedan ■ anger . was . increased. They ' expressed dissatisfaotioii at 
the conduct of the officials,- and' .it is said that at a meeting of the 
Mahomedans every one of them took a vow of divorce, 

A 

The Divorce Yow. 

The vow is something- like this. If their demands are not satis- 
fied, they took a vow to take the law into their own hands. Early 
on the morning of the 9th,.. dispute in a way began. The Govern- 
ment of India say in their- resolution that it is.* impossible to guard 
against panic and it is ^ difficult to say what action the *authoritrefi 
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could have taken to avert the outbreak. Had the Deputy Commissioner 
heard of the divorce row on the night before, he might have called 
for troops. The Chief Commissioner says that if early on the morning of 
the 9th that report had reached' him, he might have called the troops. 
At 1 A,M. on the 9th September, however, the Court Inspector 
verbally made a report of that vow to the Superintendent of Police and 
he told him to give that report in writing. He gave that report 
in writing at 6 A M. The Superintendent returned the report asking 
him to give the names of persons who had taken the vow now. It 
cannot be said that the report had not reached them early in the 
morning. In fact within an hour of the taking of the vow, the first 
report was received, namely at I A.M. The second report was received 
at 6 A.M., the third report between 6 and 10 A.M., At 10 A.M. 
the Hindus again telegraphed to the Chief Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner about the seriousness of the situation and yet we find 
the authorities say that they had no information. 

don t think any more elaborate or deliberate false plea could have 
been made by anybody. I need not say the rest. This will show you 
in what way the situation was handled. On the 9th a section of the 
Mahomedans met the Deputy Commissioner at the Town Hall He 
also received a report from the Hindus. Did he take any action? The 
authorities say that the Mahomedans were satisfied that their grievances 
were redressed by the promise that the proper thing will be done. It 
is always uhe way in which the authorities make assumptions and 
lay responsibility at the door of Hindus, Mussalmans or anybody else* 
Here there was a clear danger of riot, of Hindus and Mussalmans 
coming to blows. The Hindus warned the authorities on the situation 
on 8th, 9th and 10th and sent telegrams directly to the Deputy Com' 
missioner, Superintendent of Police and the Chief Commissioner, but 
no action was taken. Afterwards when the tragedy has been enacted, 
they come round and say that they had no information. That is the 
plea made by the Government which spends millions of money on the 
C. L D. A similar tragedy was enacted at Giiru-ka-bagh, a few miles from 
Amritsar, and yet when the Governor and his Council came to Amritsar 
they would not go to see them. People came from the scene of tragedy 
and told thorn what was done. The Governor and Council told 
them that it was incredible and they could not believe that that ^ had 
been done. When they were asked : why not you go and verify, 

they said they won't do it. If you can't go to the scene, why not 
you go to the hospital where the wounded are lying? No. That inter- 
feres with their prestige. How callous, how indifferent, how cru^dnaliy 
negligent the authorities are on occasions like this ! They would not 
go and see with their eyes, hut always relied on the reports of their 
own.. Criminal Investigation Department who always tell them lies and do 
not give informatioD in time and would not tAe information from 
people, oven if it bo given in time. That is the sort of administration 
we having. . . 

, not . ■want to say much, hut .one thing I would tell you with 

regard to one part of the resolution. I .am .firmly convinced in my 
^ mind, and I have no doubt, that the Hindus- ,:of the Frontier Province 
carmot live-in that province unless they ' get the goodwill and friendship 
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of the ' MahomodaBS. The Hindus- of* that proTinca ; are s, mere ' 
spot' in the ocean; ■ 94 per cent of Mahomedans and 6 per cent of 
Hindus. ' Especially when you add to it the ' population of -the 
neighboaning territories called" the independent , ^tribes? you wii! realise ' 
that the' Hindus cannot live in' peace or" -with ' any seourity ' unless ■ 
with the 'goodwill and ' friendship - of Mussalma'ns. Now I told you 
that the 'Kohat riot was unparalleled, in the -history of British India 
and even in the frontier province, where you find looting® dacoities, 
and kidnappings,— ^never do I remember of having heard ' of any 
■communal troubles "between the Hindus ' and; Mahomedans on the ' 
^scale 'on which . this tragedy has taken place. ' But now there has ■ 
come some change and I have not got the authority or the material 
to say how the' change was. brought about. I would, therefore, ask the 
appointment of an independent committee to find out the reason why 
this change has come about and wlio is responsible. 

^One thing I want to remind ydu. Dont you thiok that you people 
of the South and West are so far away from Kohat that you will not 
be affected. Fortunately or* unfortunately, the communal conscience is 
growing apace pari passu with the national conscience, and you have to 
re-unite the two if you want a free and united India. The communal 
conscience must be re-united to the national conscience so as to remove 
the hostile part that prevents them from working smoothly and peace- 
" fully. You must remember that that conscience is no longer confined 
to one province or to one part of a province. One Kohat affects the 
peace of the whole of India. The repercussion of Kohat will take place 
in every part of the country and will be of momentous consequences. 
Every aspect of national and communal life should be taken into account. 

'One part of the resolution advised the Hindu exiles of Kohat as 
to what they should do. I doilt express any opinion against it but 
I leave it to Mahatma Gandhi to find a solution. I endorse the 
sentiments contained in the letter which was read to you by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali. If the Hindu and Mahomedan leaders of the country 
want peace, progress, mutual trust and Swarai generally, they must at 
once proceed in a body to Rawalpindi and try to effect a settlement 
as early as possible under the circumstances.” 

Moulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN regretted , that Lalaji should havo- 
ref erred to the details of ■ ' the. Kohat tragedy and compelled . him; 
to correct some of them. Whilst he was proceeding Dr. Mahmud 
rose to a point ' of order - and asked whether the speaker: was not' 
himself guilty,' of. the ^ fault he' had attributed to his predecessor. 
The audience also cried " sit down” and the speaker abruptly con* 
eluded saying that he supported the resolution. It was then put to the 
vote and carried. ^ ■' 

^ Untouchability. 

■ Mr. L. B. .BHOPATKAR moved the resolution on untouchability Jn 
Marathi in' a lengthy speech. Babu Sailasnath Bisi seconded it. Several 
other speakers then supported and mentioned In this connection tie 
Vaikom Satyagraha campaign, - 'After K, Ganapathi Sastrigal and Pundit 
Divekar Shastry had spoken in support of the resoliition it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, Mr^ Aney only voting against it,#^ ^ 
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Eesolution on Indians Overseas. 

The resoliitioB on Indians Overseas was moved by ■ Sreemati 
SAEOJINI ' NAIDU who delivered a long and impressive speech in the 
oonrse of v/hich she said that the resolntion is too little coloured with 
the lile-hlood and with the suffering to which our people abroad are doomed* 
agree that till Swaraj is obtained in India we, the Congress, caniiot 
effectively help or come to the relief of the Indians overseas. I never- 
-theless believe that the Congress is a sufficiently powerful body to put 
such moral pressure upon the Imperial and Indian Governments that 
they should be compelled to do their duty by our people across the 
■seas. , ' ' 

'Ever since I returned I have been pressing for a Round Table Confer 
-ence and when in South Africa I had the privilege of visiting the Ministers and 
made a suggestion of a Round Table Conference General Smuts and his party, 
General Hortzog and his party, Colonel Krassmann and Ms party, were willing 
-and anxious to consider this Round Table Conference, but the people of India 
failed because they did not sufficiently prove themselves in earnest in 
hacking up the opinion of their own ambassador to South Africa. We 
in India have a power that we do not realise. 160 thousand more 
or less exile children of India are also being disinherited from 

the land where they have inviolable rights. Are we merely going to 
pass an academic resolution expressing helpless lip-sympathy 1 The White 
people deprive them of their natural rights. The Natal Ordinance 
deprives them of their inalienable rights. Are we to treat it is an 

academic question, saying it is merely a question of race preludice, or 
are we going to solve it by going down to its roots and help our 

brethren 1 I know my countrymen will he angry with me for saying so. It is 

partly the economic pressure in Natal that gives acuteness to the race feeling. 
Merely saying it is race feeling will not help our brethren. They look 
to us for more practical help to stretch out the hand of fellowship 
which will enable them to stabilise their moral position, to concentrate 
their moral strength and to preserve the integrity of their ideal which 
bids them keep alive and untainted the ideal of Indian heritage which 
is theirs though they he colonial, coloured or white. 

' The Kenya question is a more recent question, a more difficult 
question. Wherever it is economic pressure, it is nothing but the greed 
of the White settlers who want to grab the whole of that fertile and 
fruitful country and to create a black army against the peoples of Asia. 
I feel there too we have neglected our duty, there too we have been 
content with agitation on platforms. We were outraged in our feelings 
because forsooth the highlands were not given to the Indians. We wore 
outraged in our feelings because they proposed segregation. We were 
outraged in our feelings, hut after speeches were made md resolutions 
recorded not one of us has had the eaTnestne|s and honesty to pursue 
further with indignation and put it into practical effect. Kenya, S. 
Africa and Mauritius, or the Fiji and the Malaya States, the question 
remains the same that colour prejudice is always there, that economic 
problem Is always there, the disintegration of the people without a leader 
in the Colonies is always there. Since Mahatma Gandhi left Africa he 
^left fatherless childl'en^ and leaderless people. For the last 10 years these 
children" have 1)6 en groping and struggling the dark. I said to General 
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Smuts .and General Hertjsog: '^ When yon take ..your people back, then 
speak to, me of taking my . people back, not till theQ. Not even then 
siall my, people ' be moved by force or fraud' from tMs,-la.nd where 'tlie 
bones of their fathers, are ■testimony to the wealth' of the White man. 
They have contributed to the wealth of the country by ,the ■ .sweat of their 
brow, to the progress of your plantations, and they have heaped gold ' upoa 
gold for you, victory upon victory,' power upon power, for you to ty ranis e 
over the hand that feeds you.'' 

In the end she exhorted them to send messengers of hoi) e to bhe 
overseas Indians and stop further emigration of Indian labour. 

Mr. B. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY ' M. L. A. in seconding 
the resolution said that when the irideiitare period was over, the Indian 
settler in S. Africa was ostracised and ill-treated. It was one long 
series of humiliation and degradation. When Swaraj was claim ed 
friendly critics pointed to social disabilities such as untoiioh ability and 
asked how in their own country millions of human beings were treated 
as untouchables. They dared not ask for Swaraj when tlio claim for equality 
of treatment for Indian settlers was put forward. It w^as pointed out 
that the problem was not a racial, but an economic problem. An instance 
of racial arrogance was illustrated in the case of Mr. Sen, one of the Indian 
members of the Bobertson Commission. He had to stay some time in a boat 
because no hotel would give accommodation to Indians there. It was only after 
the persuasion of Sir Benjamin Bobertson that Mr. Sen was taken into 
on the condition that he should have his meals in his own room and not 
come into the dining hall. Apart from the theoretical right it must be 
conceded that the elementary rights of the people who have already 
settled must be safeguarded. He then instanced the case of Trinidad. 
Eacial prejudice was at the bottom of the whole trouble. It was not 
merely the question of Asiatic versus European. A Japanese was 
respected because he had the support of a self-governing nation. 
Because the Indian settler could not count upon the support of a 
self-governing people, his demands were ignored and he was ill-treated. 
It was not until they established Swaraj could they vindicate the honour 
of their countrymen abroad. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Besant Comes & Addresses Congress, 

At this stage Dr. Annie Besant cam,e in; follow^ed by a retiiiiie of 
Theosophists. The Mahatma received her cordially and the whole House ^ 
received her standing. ' She requested, the President to allow her ' to 
make a statement. The Mahatma at once agreed and stood up as she 
entered the rostrum. 

Dr. BESANT, introduced by Mahatma, made the followdog statemont : 

Friends, by the courtesy of your President I am aliowmd to say to yo« a 
lew words before yoi» finish your meeting. I would ask you, if you 
'.think it is right, to think over during the coming year so that you may 
open the doors of the Cong-ress- to all political parties in India. Wo shall Mive 
by the arrangement of ..the Unity Conference in Bombay a meeting# on 
23rd January to consider a scheme for the establishment of Swaraj. 
I feel, perhaps as an ex-President of the Congress, a little Jealous for 
the Congress that some other ^Conference of all# parties, should b© called 
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togotheis while in the Congress there are some political parties who 
find themselves shut out. I do not believe that any of yon desires to 
shut out any political party from working with you for the freedom of India. 
India is too mighty to refuse the services of 'any of her cMldren who 
desire to make her once more ruler in her own household" and to 
crown her with the crown of freedom in this continent. You may say 
to me : You are not an Indian, you do not share our birth.'^ It is 
true I am not India-born, but if you are a free nation and have a 
right to give naturalisation, then I should be a naturalised Indian as I 
am one on my own adoption, because I love the land so truly beyond 
any other land on earth, because I deem it a privilege of my life to 
be allowed to work among her children to win freedom for Bharata 
Mata. Therefore I would plead to you to allow us, though we do 
not agree with you in everything, to work with you for the birthiight 
of freedom to the Motherland. I have no right, and I am not going 
to re-open in this Congress the resolution that you have passed, but I 
would ask you during the coming year to think it over and at your 
next Congress at least to throw your doors of welcome wide open to 
every politicaT party in India that is v/orking for Swaraj, and because 
I hope to see that, let me tell you very very shortly why it is that 
some of us feel thfiit you have not opened your door wide enough to 
admit us. 

You have the party of Liberals here, to which I myself have never 
belonged and do not belong, but I know, for I have worked with 
them, that they have men among them who love India as truly as 
any one of you and would do honour to India in any country in the 
world. They are shut out by this resolution you have passed. They 
cannot or will not spin, They want that point. I do not feel it a 
principle. I promised your President that I would spin half an hour 
every morning and I have done it. (Cheers and laughter.) I have 
lio prejudice against spinning (hear, hear) and when he said to me it 
would encourage some of the poor, I gladly said, ‘‘I will give half 
an hour to spinning, but I cannot pledge myself to spin two thousand 
yards of yarn every month.” I cannot work at that rate and I won’t 
buy a substitute, for I think that that is not fair spinning and, when 
it is not contributing the work of your own hands, I do not care. To 
me it is an evasion though, I am sure, not to many of you, I ask 

you not to make that an essential test of taking part in your 

deliberations and once more I ask you that every party, every political party 
shall be equal in the Congress of the Nation. (Hear, hear.) I do not think 
that is an unfair claim. It was the policy of the Congress for all 
the years before this. Always every political organisation sent its 
members to the Congress and all stood on one equal platform and 
th^y enriched the Congress of their days. They do not weaken it in 

the face of the world, but as long as Liberals, Moderates, National 

Home Eulers are all shut out, because they say Sve do not agree 
wiffi- one party only ' in the Legislatures,’ it . must weaken it. Men of 
all rparties there are in the Legislatures to-day, every party has mem- 
bers in those Councils and why should they be put at a disadvantage 
by allowing only one party to speak in the name of the Congress f 
Ear better to allow* tl^pm to say what they believed to be best and 
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meet hare- as wa have mefe so mmy yaarsK/differing iotjalleotaally in 
some of our opluions ' though united by - one love lor the 'common 

motherland ; and so, though you have now thought it right to make 

the door ' in that way only partly open,, it may be that before next 
year all 'political parties , shall join in, equal brotherhood a'lid ^ .equal, 
light of- opinion. 

' ‘To me freedom of speech, freedom of expression, is so vital a 
■part in a country’s life that for my worst ' enemy I would claim free- 
dom of speech; for L believe in the old words that truth on'Iy con- 

quers and. not falsehood.' Let those who come say the wrong that 
they believe, let every one come a'od put his case before you> 
and then the whole country can speak to .Britain and say with one- 
voice : “We demand Swaraip” That has been my dream lor years.' I 

have been asking for it, striving for' it, not only here, , but ia 

other lands as well. I pray to you to think the matter over. I 

do not ask more, but , I do want that when we go and say that - 

Indians have made their own constitution arid they present it for 
imperial sanction next year to Parliament, when that comes, as come 
it will, for all the forces of righteousness are fighting for India’s free- 
dom bO'day, I prr%y that it may not lie in the mouth of any natioo to 
say that “ You have not got the Congress with you, and the Congress 
is the national institution of India.” You cannot be national while 
you shut out any party as a party. You cannot be national while 
only one party may speak for you in the Councils of the Nations, and 
it is because I felt that so strongly that I ventured to ask your 

President to allow us all who do not agree with the Swaraj Party to 
come here as members of the Congress without deserting our own 
political beliefs and then we shall be like the bundle of sticks. There 
are many in the bundle, each weak by itself, but tie them together 
with the string of the Congress and no power in heaven or earth 
shall be able to break that bundle of men determined to be free/’ 



Mahatma GANDHI in thanking Dr. Besant said : 

‘You have heard the statement Dr. Besant has made. You will 
not expect me to make any remarks upon that statement. You will 
not ask me to open a discussion upon it; Dr. Besant has not made 
the statement as I know in order that she may have some. Really 

just now she has made that statement from a sense of duty lest her 

silence, if she did not speak, might be construed into meamrig that 
we had her endorsement to the resolution that we passed yesterday. 
But I hope I may 'give her the assurance of this Congress, that all 

she has said will command our respectful attention and that no stone 

will be left unturned by this Congress or Corigressmeii and Congress 
women to open the door wide in so far as it is humanly possible for 

the entry of every party that has the interest of India as its cre^ 

and every party whose foal is Swaraj for India. With these words I 

close this incident. I reaffirm my request to Dr. Besant that, whether 

she and other parties are able to join the Congress or not-, the Ofo- 
gress will always be able to secure her and every party’s sympathy and 
suppoit in anything and everything that may commend itself to their 
attention.’ 

64 ■ • . 
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IHDIAH: NATIONAL '■ ' CONGRESS 
Presidents Concluding Remarks. 

Mahatma GANDHI, in Ms concluding speech in dissolving the 
■session, said : 

President could possibly have received greater 
attention and greater aSection than you, the delegates, have shown to 
me ' .and extended , to iBe» It has been the greatest delight to me to preside 
over your deliberations here and in the Subjects Committee. Every one 
of you ' have, .readily responded to every call Tmade, , I have not walked 
with you, but , I know I have run you, and I, have put a speed on 
you.. You. .are impatient. , T am impatient. We want to march towards 
Swaraj and our march ought not to be at the snaiFs pace, but a 
■double quick march - and, if we are to move forward, there is not 
a minute to bo wasted. I could not possibly we ste a single minute of 
your time. I could not afford to waste my time and therefore I had 
to put speed, and it is a wonder that you have responded so nobly. 
You have not charily done this thing when you have extended magni- 
ficent generosity. 

‘No man could possibly have claimed more, asked more and got 
more. You have given all that I could possibly ask, but what I now 
ask is something more, something better and something richer. I want 
you to transfer all this noble affection, all this geriorosity that you 
have shovrn me, to the thing which you and I hold dear, to the 
thing which alone binds you and me together, and that is Swaraj. 
And if w© want Swaraj, we must ■'know^’ the . conditions; o Swaraj and 
you endorsed those conditions in the resolution moved by Mr. Das 
OB the pact. Every one knows the conditions and I want you to 
fulfil them to the letter and in spirit and insist upon others that they 
will fulfil those conditions, not by force, but by love, exertion and 
influence, and all the pressure that love can exert upon every one that 
concerns. Go throughout your districts and spread the message of 
Khaddar, the ■ message , of Hindu-Muslim unity, the message of iintouoha'- 
bility, and take up in hand the youngsters of the , country and make 

them real . soldiers ■' oi . Hwwaj. ^ But you' will not do it if the No- 

Changers and ; Swarajists 'still ..bear malice.' ■ against . : each ' other and if 
they still have jealousy against one another. It will be posssibl© only 
if you bury the hatchet, leave all the jealousies, all anger and all 
that is bad in your heart, bury underground,- ^ cremate it. Do whatever 
you like but take away the sacred resolution with you that: ‘‘ let 
Heavens fall but the tie that binds us to-day, the tie that has bound the 
Swarajists and No- Changers, shall never snap^ . 

‘Let me conclude with expressing our -rleepest thanks . to every 
member o! the Reception Committee ■ and the volunteers under the 

leadership of Dr. Hardikar/’ 

- Pandit Motilal Nehrm in proposing a vot©' of thanks which was 

lustily responded to, hoped that every one, ^be he a Sw'arajist or a 
No-Changer, would perform the undertaking entered into by the pact. 



Resolutions of the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, BELGAU\4 1924. 

THE FOLLOWING EESOLUTIONS WIRE PASSED BY THE, 39M' ' 
SESSIONS OP THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONOEESS HELD AT 
BILGAUM ON DECEOBE 26TH & 27TH 1924. 

L Condolence. 

The Congress records with sorrow the deaths 'of Bi AmmaiiA' Sir, 
Aslintosh Choudhry, Sir Ashutosh' Mukherji, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, 
Di% Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. G. M. Bhiirgri, Mr. Dal Bahadur Girl,. 
Mr. Govind Vyankatesh Yalgi, Mr. Waman Bao Moharir, . Mr. T. Y. 
Gopalswami Mudaliar, and Mr. 0. V. P. Shi yam, and also of Messrs. 
Eustomii Jivan.ii Ghorkhodu and P. K. Naidii in South Africa, and 
tenders its rostiectfnl sympathy to the bereaved families. 

11. Gandhi-Swarajist Pact & Spinning Franchise. 

A— (£) The Congress hereby endorses the following agreement entered 
into between Mabatma Gandhi on the one hand and Deshbandhu C. E. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, acting on behalf of the Swaraj Party» 
on the other : — 

Whereas although Swaraj is the goal of all the parties in India the country is 

divided into clifEerent groups seemingly working in opposite direcdons, and whereas 

such antagonistic activity retards the progress of the nation towards Swaraj, and 
whereas itTs desirable to bring so far as possible all such parties within the Congress and 
on a common platform, and whereas the Congress itself is divided into two opposing 
sections resulting in harm to the country’s cause, and whereas it is desirable to reunite 
these parties for the purpose of furthering the common cause, and whereas a policy of 
repression has been commenced in Bengal by the local government with the sanction of the 
Governor-General, and whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this repression is aimed 
in reality not at any party of violence but at the Swaraj Party in Bengal and there- 
fore at constitutional and orderly activity, and whereas therefore it has become 
a matter of immediate necessity to invite and secure the co-operation of all parties 
for putting forth the united strength of the nation against the policy of repreBsion, 

we the undersigned strongly recommend the following for atloption by all parties 

and eventually by the Congress at Belgaum » 

“The Congress should suspend the programme of non-co-operation as the natioual 
programme except in so far as it relates to the refusal to use or wear cloth made 
out of India. 

“The Congress should further I’csolve that different classes of work of the 
Congress may be done as may be found necessary by different sections within the 
Congress and should resolve that the spread of hand-spinning and liandweaving and 
all the antecedent processes and the spread of hand-spun and hand-woven Khadtlar, 
and the promotion of unity between different communities, specially belwwu the 
Hindus and the Mahomedau'?, and the removal of untouchability by the Hindus 
from amongst them, should be carried on by all sectir.ns witlnn the Congress, a£d 
the work in connection with the Central and Provincial Legislatures should be 
carried on by the Swaraj Party on behalf of the Congress and as an integml 
part of the Congress organisation, and for such work tho Swaraj Party 8h€>iid 
make its own rules and administer its own funds. 

“ Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning In&ia 
cannot become self-supporting regarding her clothing requirements, and inasmuch as 
hand-spinning is the best and the moat tangible method of CBtablishing a visible and 
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itibstaBt-ial bond between the masses and Congressmen and women, and in order to 
popularise hand-spinning and its produets, the Congress should repeal Article Vil 
of the Congress constitution and should substitute the following therefor 

“No one shall be a member of any Congress Committee or organisatiou who 
is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear hand-spun and hand woven khaddar 
at political and Congress functions, or whde engaged in Congress business, and does 
not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per month of his 
or her own spinning or, in case of illness, unwillingness, or any such cause, a like 
(quantity of yarn spun by any other person.'’ 

(M) The Congress hopes that the agreement will I'esult in true unity 
between the two wings of the Congress and will also enable persons belonging 
to other political organisations to join the Congress. The Congress con-* 
gratnlates the Swarajists and others arrested under the the new Ordinance 
or Begulation 3 of 1818 and is of opiniorj that such arrests are inevitable 
so long as the people of India have not the capacity lor vindicating 
their status and liberty, and is further of opinion that such capacity can 
in the present circumstances of the country be developed by achieving 
the long deferred exclusion of foreign cloth; and therefore as a token of 
the earnestness and determinaiion of the people to achieve this national 
purpose, welcomes the introduction of handspinning in the franchise and 
appeals to every person to avail himself or herself of it and join the 
Congress. 

(Hi) In view ol the foregoing the Congress expects every Indian 
man and woman to discard all foreign cloth and to use and wear 
handspun and hand woven khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth. 

With a view to accomplish the said purpose without delay the 
Congress expects all Congress members to help the spread of handspinning 
and the antecedent prooesses and the manufacture and sale of khaddar. 

(iv) The Congress appeals to the Princes and wealthy classes and 
the members of political and other organisations not represented on the 
Congress, and municipalities, local boards, panchayats and such other 
institutions, to extend their help to the spread of handspinning and 
khaddar by personal use and otherwise, and especially by giving liberal 
patronage to the class of artists, still surviving, who are capable ol 
working artistic designs in fine khaddar. 

(i;) The Congress appeals to the merchants engaged in the ioreign 
cloth and yarn trade to appreciate the interests of the nation, and 
discontinue further importation of foreign cloth and help the national 
cottage industry by dealing in khaddar. 

(vi) It having come to the notice of the Congress that varieties 
of cloth are naanufactured in mills and on hand looms out of mill yarn 
and sold in the Indian market as khaddar, the Congress appeals to the 
mill-owners and other manufacturers concerned, to discontiiiua this 
undesirable practice and further appeals to them to encourage the 
revival of the ancient cottage industry of India by restricting their 
opeiations among those parts of the country that have not yet coma 
under the Congress influence, and appeals to t^em to discontinue tha 
importation of foreign yarn. 

(ni) The Congress appeals to the heads and leaders of all religious 
denominations, whether Hindu, Muslim or any other, to preach to their 
congregations the message of khaddar and advise them to discontinue 
the use of foregn cloth. 
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:B. ■ Th^ present Article VII of the Constitution 'to te and 

the following to be substituted therefor:—- 

(i) Every' person not disqualified under Article iv sliall 1?'S entitled : to; become 
a member of any primary organisation controlled by ' the Provi cial Congress Gom- 
mittee, provided that, no one shall 'be a member of any Congress Committee or 
organisation who does nob wear handspun and handwoven khaddar at political and 
Congress functions or while engaged in Congress businessj and docs not make a 
contribution of 24,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per year of liis or her own 
spinning, or in case of illness, unwillingness, or any .such cause, the. same quantity,, 
of yarn spun by any other person; provided also that' no , person , shall . he a 
member of two parallel Congress organisations at one and the same time. 

( 11 ) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from 1st January to Blst 
December. The said subscription shall be payable in advance and may be paid ■ in 
instalments of 2000 yards per month payable in advance. Members ioiiiiiig in the 
middle of ■ the year shall contribute the full quantity ' due from , the 'beginning of 
the year. 

Transitory Provision.— "Dnrmg 1925 the subscription shall be 20,000 yards only and 
shall be payable on or before 1st March or in instalments as aioi'esaid. 

(lYi) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representatives or 
delegates, or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress orgaiiiBation whatsoever, 
or to be elected as such, or to tahe part in any meeiings of the Congress or any 
Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not con- 
tributed the yarn subscription or the instalments due. 

Any member who has made default in the payment of the yarn subscription 
may have his or her rights H'stored by paying the subscription in respect of %vhjch 
the default has occurred and the instalment for the month then current. 

(iv) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the General Secretary, 
All India Congress Committee, from month to month returns 0 ! membership and of 
the yarn received by it in virtue of this Article. The Provincial Congress Committee 
shall contribute 10 per cent of the yarn subscriptions or their value to the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(y) Delete Article YI (e) and Article IX (b) of the Constitution. 

III. Indians Overseas. 

The Congress notes with deep sorrow the increasing disabilities of 
the settlers overseas and records its opinion that the Indian and Imperial 
Governinerits have failed to protect the interest of the settlers which 
they have repeatedly declared to bo their trust The Congress, whilst 
tendering its sympathy to the settlers in their troubles, regrets its inability 
to render effective assistance until Swaraj has been attained. 

The Congress notes with profound dissatisfaction the sanction i;dv0ii 
by the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa to the Ordinance 
of the Natal Provincial Legislature depriving the Indians domiciled there 
of the municipal franchise which they have long enjoyed. 

The Congress regards the question of the deprivation of tbo fraochise 
as not only manifestly unjust but also a broach of the agreement of 11)14 
between the Union Government and the Indian community and the x)ast 
declarations of the Natal Government. 

The Congress is of opinion that the so-called settlement of the Kef^ya 
' question is nothing shoft of .the deprivation of the natural and just rights 
. of : the Indian settlers in Kenya. ", ^ 

IV. Appreciation of Services. ^ 

The Congress places on; record its appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the cause of the " Indians overseas by S^hrimafei Sarojini Naidu 
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who hy her energy aod to the IiidiaB, .settlers 
arrl by her persuasive,; eloqiiaiioe. gained a sympathetic ' hearing ' from, the 
E'aropeans there. 

The Congress also' ' notes with 'gratitude the services rendered to .the 
,'caiise of the settlers . of the Kenya' by ,Mr. Vaze of the Servants of India, 
Society and Pandit .Beiiarsidas Chaturvedi- 

V. Burma, 

The Congress tenders' its respectful sympathy to the people of Burma 
in their, .troubles' .and trusts' that they will not be awed or ' cowed down 
by the ■repression imw go! their midst. 

The; Congress' notes with , regret the tendency among the' Indian 
settlers in Burma to claim communal representation and strongly advises 
them not to make any such claim as such separatist tendency is bad 
in principle. 

VI. Kohat and Gulbarga. 

The Congress deplores the HindirMuslim tension and the riots that 
have taken place in various parts of India. The Congress deplores the 
riots that recently took place in Kohat resulting in loss of life and 
destruction of property including temples and Gurudwaras, and is of 
opinion that the local authority failed to perform the primary duty of 
protection of life and property. The Congress further deplores the 
enforced exodus of the Hindu population from Kohat and strongly urges 
the Musalmans of Kohat to assure their Hindu brethren of full protec- 
tion of their lives and property and to invite them to return as their 
honoured friends and neighbours. The Congress advises the refugees not 
to return to Kohat except upon an honourable invitation from the 
Kohat Musalmans and upon the advice of Hindu and Musalman leadei's. 
The Congress advises the public, whether Hindu and Musalman, not to 
accept the finding of the Government of India as also of others on the 
Kohat tragedy and to suspend judgment till the board appointed by the 
Unity Conferonce or some other equally representive body has enquired 
into the unfortunate event and come to a decision upon it. 

The Congress express its heart-felt sympathy for the sufferers in 
the Gulbarga riots and condemns desecration committed on the places of 
worship in that town. 

VIL Untouchability. 

The Congress notes with satisfaction the progess in Hindu opinion 
regarding the removal of untouchability, but is of opinion that much yet 
remains to he done and therefore appeals to the Hindu members of 
all Congress organisations to a greater effort in the cause. The Corr 
grass hereby urges the Hindu members of Provincial Congress Conr 
mitl-ees to devote greater attention to the amelioration of the lot of 
the depressed classes by ascertaining their wants,* such as in regard to 
wells, places of worship, facilities for education etc., and making pro- 
vision for meeting such wants. The Congress congratulates the Satyagra- 
his Vaikom, who are engaged in asserting the right of w’^ay of un- 
touchables through a thorough-fare which is open to caste Hindus, on 
their non-violence, patience, courage and endurance, and hopes that the 
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State of Travancore whioli .■ is regarded as eriliglitaned will recognise the 
justice of the Satyagrahis^ claim and grant speedy relief*, 

VIII. National Educational Institutions., 

, -.The Congress .is strongly' of opinioii that the, Lope of the liitiire of 
the country lies in .its youth, and therefore .trusts, that the prorijicial 
committees will strive more vigorously than they have "done to keep alive 
all national educational institutions. But whilst the Ctjngress ^ is of opinion 
'.that existing national educational institutions should be iiiaij:itain.ed and 
new ones opened, the Congress does not regard any siioli iastitatioii to be 
nati.oiial , which does not employ soma Indian language as the rnodiiiui ol 
instruction and which does not actively encourage Hindu" Muslim iinityi 
aduoation among untouchables and removal ol iin touch ability, which does 
not make handspinning and carding and training i.o physical culture 
and , self-defence compulsory, and in which teachers and studonts , -over 
the age of 12 years do not spin for at least half-arrhour per worMng.' 
day, ax}d in which students and teachers do not habitually wear Idiaddar. 

IX. Paid National Service. 

"Whereas it has been discovered that, maiiy other whic deserving 
men are unobtainable for National Service because ol their relocfeance 
to accept remuneration for service, the Congress places on record its 
opinion that there is not only nothing derogatory to one^s dignity in 
accepting remuneration for National service, but the Congress hopes 
that patriotic young men and women will regard it an honour to ac- 
cept maintenanoo for service faithfully rendered and that those needing 
or willing to do service will prefer national to other service* 

X. Changes in Constitution. 

Delegaiion fee : In Article XI "Rs. 10^' to bo altered to Re l 

In Article XXIII — Add \after' " the first .sentence ©iidmg with the 
word ’‘Congress”: The treasurers shall be in charge ol the funds 

of the Congress and shall keep proper accounts of them. Tlio General 
Secretaries shall be io charge of the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of tba report 
0! the proceedings of the session of .the ' Congress and ol any special 

sessions held in the course of the year, in co-opcraiion with the Rocoptioii 

Committee. Such .report' shall be published as soon as possible and not 
later than four moiiths .after the session, and shall bo olio rod for sale. 

Add at the end of: Article XXIII; *'and published along with the 
next Congress report”. 

XL Akali Movement. 

The Congress congratulates the Akalis on the patient endurance and 
courage with which they , are- carrying on their struggle for Gurudwara 

ueiorm and hopes th.at these qualities of theirs will withstand and 
survive the insidious •attempts" .now being made by the Punjab Goverr 
ment to crush the spirit of the brave Akaiis. ^ 

The Congress views with horror and indignation the report of over 
one hundred deaths among the Akali prisoners in Nabha fail anc^ ex 
presses the strongest disapproval of the refusal ol the Nabha authorities 
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to permit the Akali Repression ' Enquiry ' Committee, appointed by the 
Congress Working Committee, to visit the jail- The Congress' is' of. 
opinion that tbs phenomenal mortality among the prisoners is proof of 
inhtinian conduct of the authorities towards the prisoners- 

The Congress tenders ' itS' respectful sympathy to the bereaved 
f amilies, 

XIL Drink and Opium Traffic. 

Congress . notes with satisfaction that notwithstanding the set- 
back suffered by the campaign against the use of intoxicating drinks 
and', drugs irjitiafced ' in '1921, Congress workers in several parts of the 
country have contmued it with vigour and determination. The Con- 
gre# hopes that the peaceful endeavour of workers to wean those who 

are addicted to the drink or the opium habit from the curse will 

receive further and greater strength and enoourgement than hitherto- 

The Congress is of opinion that the policy of the Government of 
India in using* the drink and drug habit of the people as a source of 

revenue is detrimental to the moral welfare of the people of India and 

would therefore Welcome its abolition. 

The Congress is further of opinion that the regulation by the 
Government of India of the opium traffic is detrimental not only to 
the moral welfare of India but of the whole world, and that the culti- 
vation of Opium in India, which is out of all proportion to medical 
and soientific requirements, should be restricted to such requirements. 

«XIL Office-Bearers. 

Resolved that the following Office-bearers be appointed : — 

Qeneral Secretaries. 

(1) Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. 

(2) Mr. Barjorji Framp Bharucha. 

(S) Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Treasurers, 

(1) Seth Eavishanker Jagiivan Javeri. 

(2) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

XIV. Next Congress. 

Resolved that the venue of the next session of the Congress be 
fixed by the All-India Congress Committee.* 

XV. Auditor. 

Resolved that the AlMndia Congress Committee do appoint the 
auditor for 1925. 

I,, . , ,. ,, . . ; 

The All-Iixdia Congress Committee subsequently met and decided that the next 
session of the Congress be held in Cawnpore. 



AlHndia Congress Committee. 

Belgaum-~ 28 tli Dea 1924 

Immediately after the session of the Congress the All-India Congress- 
Committee met at Belgaum on the 28th Dec. and held nearly lor four 
hours discussions on several important resolutions. Mahatma Gandhi 
presided and many members of the Committee attended. The first motion 
was by Mr. Jehangir Petit relating to the death of Lenin. Several 
members including Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar asked if Lenin was dead, 
Mr. Jehangir Petit said: Lenin died on the 2 1st January 1924 after the 
Cocanada session and that is why I am asking the Congress Committee at least 
to pass this resolution as the Congress session itself has concluded.'^ Continuing 
Mr. Petit said that although he gave notice of this resolution he was 
prepared to further support the proposition which Mr. Atul Sen had tabled, 
namely: “this Congress Committee expresses deep sense of sorrow at the 
death of Lenin, friend of the working classes, and sympathises with the 
Eussian people in their great loss, and also authorises the President of 
the Congress (M. Gandhi) to convey this resolution to the President of 
the Eussian KSoviet Eepublio.^’ 

Mahatma Gandhi on hearing the last clause of the resolution cried 
“ Oh, Oh ” and asked : “ If the president is unwilling to convey the 
resolution ’ Mr. Petit retorted : You are bound by our vote as we 
are bound by your rulings (Laughter.) 

Mr. JEHAN6IE PETIT in moving the resolution said that although 
they might not agree with the methods of Lenin they must respect the 
ideals which impelled him to fight the Gssarist Government for the amelioration 
of the working classes and the peasants. He said: we were passing 
resolutions on charka because we wanted the economic freedom and 
salvation of India. Similarly Lenin was fighting for the emancipation of 
the working classes in Eussia. Lenin had fought not only against 
Czarist Imperialism, but also the capitalism of Eussia, may not 

agree with his methods to-day but we may agree with them some day; if 
not in the near future, probably at some distant date. But if we under- 
stand and are convinced that the man was absolutely impersonal and that 
there was nothing personal in the actions which he did towards securing 
the amelioration of working classes, then I ask you to accept the 
resolution.” 

Mr. Atul Sen seconded the resolution. Mr. Khare opposed the 
resolution and warned the house against committing the Congress to a 
proposition the ultimate effects of which it did not fully realise. *^wo 
days ago there was a resolution relating to the death of Mr, Montagu, a 
person who had done so much for India, and that was not brought 
forward for discussion. But now was brought forward a resolutioiy^var 
the death of one who was not directly concerned with India. Why 
not let charity begin nearer home instead of allowing it to travd as 
far as Eussia 1, asked Mr. Khare, , 'Erom the point of view of the Indian 
National Congress *this resolution was not very desirable, Mr. Sidra! 
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tsiipported Mr. Khar© and said : If ' you ■ are going^ to pass this reso* 
lution, then allow m© to moYe a resolution OYcr the death of Mr. 
Montagu. 

M. GANDHI :— II I had the power to bring myself to believe that 
I would be within your constitution in overruling this resolution, I would 
not take a second to do so. Do not for one moment run away with the 
idea that I prohibited you from moving the resolution about Mr. Montagu s 
death. I think L said what was running in my mind in that connection 
and what prevented mo from even .mentioning Montagus name in my 
address. As to this resolution I think it would be going entirely out 
of our feet in passing it. The Eussian people will not be particularly 
thankful to you for sending this resolution after all these months. It 
will be an AllTndia Congress Committee’s resolution and not a Congress 
resolution. It is in my opinion undignified to pass this resolution. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost, sixty-three voting against 
and fifty-four for it. Among those who voted for it were Messrs. 
Vithalbai Patel M. L. A., Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. Siva Prasad Gupta and 
Moulvi Eafar AH Kban. Those who voted against included the Ali 
Brothers, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Eai and Mr. C, Eajgopalchariar. 

After the resolution over Lenin’s death had been lost there was a 
good deal of discussion over the proposition that Congressmen should 
capture municipalities and local boards. This was the subject of a lively 
discussion in the Subjects Committee and further discussion was postponed 
till Mahatma Gandhi in consultation with all concerned had brought 
forwaid a motion which would satisfy all parties concerned, Swarajists 
and No'Changers. M, Gandhi accordingly moved that in the opinion 
of the All-India Congress Committee, Congressmen, wherever Provincial 
Congress Committees deem desirable, should seek election to munici- 
palities and local boards etc., provided no Congressmen should seek 
election independently of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned and 
that in no case should there be rival candidates. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAE expressed his dissatisfaction with this resolution 
and moved his own amendment which after having been seconded by 
Mr. Aney M. l. A. was adopted. The amended resolution was that : ^‘in 
the opinion of this Committee it is desirable that Congressmen should 
offer themselves for election to local -bodies wherever it is likely to 
further the programme of the Congress.” 

Mr. AlUL SEN then moved his resolution for a Political Sufferers 
Fund which should be ear-marked for helping families or bonafide 
dependants during the period the sufferers remain deprived of freedom 
and also for helping the sufferers by adequate funds, and that the fund 
be controlled by the AllTndia Congress Committee on the recommendation 
of^ the Provincial Congress Committee Concerned. 

Before Mr. Sen moved the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi requested 
him to withdraw it as there was no necessity for ear-making fund for this 
purpose when the Provincial Congress Committees which enjoyed full 
authority had every right and power to help sufferers. 

’^Mr. Sen, however, refused to withdraw. Mr. Mazumdar supported 
the resolution, which w^as put to vote and after a show of hands was 
declared carried, fifty-nine voting for and fifty-one against it. Mr, 
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Shankarlal Banker and Mr. N. C» Kelkar , pressed ' for a recount wMch 
being done however resulted in seventy voting lor .and, seventy-three 
voting against* M. Gandhi declared the resolution lost* 

„ On the motion of Mr. Shiva Prasad, Gupta a resolution , tendering 
sympathy to the Egyptians ' in their troubles and hoping .that . they ■ would; 
bear their sorrows bravely and rise superior to terrorism now set up 
in their land was passed. 

Mr. ZAEAE ALI (Punjab) then moved that in view of the coinhined 
.protest of the Punjab Muslim Press against the deplorable, desecj’atiori 
of the Shrine of Shah Hamdan. at Kashmir by a section of Srinagar 
Hindus, a commission of enquiry be appointed to make, lull investiga- 
tion and submit a report* This resolution, evoked good deal of opposition 
from a' large number of Hindus. Mr. Zafar All Khan admitted that lie 
had not visited Kashmir, but he confined himself to reports which he 
had read in Muslim press ' in the Punjab and which were iiriaiiimous 
OB ..certain points. He did not want to prejudice the fiodiiigs of tlio 
commission by any statements connected with the alleged iiicidcnt. 

Dr. Moonje seconded the resclution. A Punjab Hindu asked wliefclier 
it was right on the part of the Congress to enquire iiit.) an affair 
which had occurred in an Indian State. 

M, Gandhi : Most certainly. 

Several Hindu members expressed their intention of moviog amend- 
ments, Thereupon M. Gandhi took up some suggestions and re-framed the 
resolution in the following terms which were accepted : In view of 

the allegations of the Punjab Muslim Press against desecration of the 
Shrine of Shah Hamdan, universally venerated saint 0! Kashmir, said 
to have been committed by a section of Srinagar Hindus, and similar 
allegations by Hindu Press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmir, the All- 
India Congress Committee instructs the Working Committee to enquire into such 
allegations and report to the AllTndia Congress Committee at an early 
date”... 

The last resolution moved was by Lala DUNI CHAND that as simul- 
taneous existence of communab political and semi-official orgaiiisations suck 
as All-India Muslim League, Sikh League, Khilafat Conlerence, Hindu 
Sabha and their subordinate orgamsatioiis had diverted the activitios of 
the people of India into wrong channels and brought into existence 
forces antagonistic to the growth and development of a truly national 
feeling, the Congress calls upon the people of India not to recognise or 
support any such organisations in so far as their political aspects are 
concerned and devote all their energies towards str 0 Bgth( 3 ning the 
Congress. Lala Duni Chand said sectarian and communal organisations 
have created poisonous atmosphere and compelled even ardent Indian 
nationalists to express opinions like those delivered by Dr. Kitchlew as 
president of the Khilafat Conference. Mr. Mahomed Ali suggested th© 
postponement of the discussion to the next meeting of the AlHndla 
Congress Committee wh«n there could be better attendance and members 
•would'^be more fresh. . He considered the resolution defectively wo^ed 
and the speech of Lala Duiii Chand as- being even more defectively delivOTed. 
But M. Gandhi took vote and the resolution was declared lost. # 

Before adjourning sfe , th© Com decided that the next 

session of the Congms should meet at Oawnpore t^iereby turning down 
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the original proposal ; of M. Gandhi and others that the Tenixe should 
he decided after ascertaining ■ which province out of those who had sent 
in invitations had done best in the spinning and khaddar programme. 
The following is the list of resolutions passed: — 

\ , L , BesolYed that the' qiestioa of the appointment of an auditor for 1925 referred 
hj the Congress ■ to the A. I, 0. 0. be, postponed to the next meeting of the Committee. 

, ' ,2. Eesohed that the next Congress be held at Cawnpore, 

S, Eesolved that the Working Committee be nominated by Mahatma Gandhi^ 
^B'eshbandhu 0. B. Das and Pandit M.otilal Nehru, the three signatories to. the 
Calcutta' Agreement 

" . '4, Kesolved that the Working Committee do frame instructions for the successful 

working' of .the spinning franchise. 

5. Kegarding the question of the restoration of the Buddha 6aya temple to the 
.Buddhists,. , resolTed that Babu Ea, 3 end.ra Prasad be requested to go into . the ' matter 
. in term's of the Working, Committee, Eesolution'|dated 29-1-23 and to present his 

report by the end of January. 

6. Eesol-ved that in the opinion of the Committee it is desirable for Congress- 
men to offer themselves for ejection to the local bodies wherever it is likely to 
further the programme of the Congress. 

7. EesoI?ed that the Congress tenders its respectful sympathy to the Egyptians 
in their troubles and hopes that they will bear their sorrows bravely and rise superior 
to the terrorism now set up in their land. 

8. Besolved that in view of the allegations of the Punjab Muslim press against 
the desecration of the shrine of Shah Hamdan, the universally venerated saint of 
Kashmere, and to have been committed by a section of the Srinagar Hindus, the 
A, I. C. 0. instructs the Working Committee to enquire into the allegations and 
similar allegations by the Hindu press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmere, 
and report to the A. I. 0. C. at an early date. 

9. Besolved that the resolution of Syt, Duni Chand (Punjab) regarding communal, 
political and semi-political organisations be postponed till the next meeting of the Committee. 

!rhe Committee was then adjourned 

Immediately after adjournment of the Committee, Mahatma Gandhi, Hesh- 
bandhu Das and Pandit Motilai Nehru met to consider the formation of the Working 
Committee, The following Committee was formed in accordance with their decision ^ 




Ex-ofjicio ' 


Elected : — 

I. 

Mahatma G-andhi — President. 

7. 

Deshbandhu Das. 

2. 

Syt. 

Revashankar Jagjivan Javeri, 1 

8. 

Pt Motilai Nehru, 



j* Treasurers, 

9. 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, 

3. 

Syt. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, J 

10 . 

Syt.' N. 0.. Kelkar. 

i: 

Syt, 

Jawabarlal Nehru ^ 

11. 

Maul ana Mahomed All. 

5. 

Syt, 

Shuaib Qureshi )- Secreiarws, 

12. 

Maulana Abul Kalam 

6. 

Syt, 

B. P. Bharucha J 

13. 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 




n. 

Syt, M. S. Aney. 




15. 

Dr. Taradarajulu Naidu. 



Congress Work in 1924. 

Tile lollowieg is the aeniial report of the working of the ' Congress organiia*- 
lions during 1924 which was submitted by the General Sccfetaries® Baisu Rajendrii.. 
Prasad, Dr. Saifudde'en Kitchlew and Pandit Jawharla! Nehru to ftli®' Congress. . 

The report first refers to the work of the All-Iadia Khaddar Board, which achieved 
success in proper organisation. Bat otherwise the report admits that most of the- 
provinces have a poor record of constructive or any other work* 

After the meeting of the All India Congress Committee in June, attended by 
M, Gandhi shorty after his release, every effort was made to increase voiaatary 
spinning and fairly satisfactory progress was made every month. Gujarat and 
Bengal have done specially well in this and Andhra and Tamil Nadu have also a 
very creditable record. The rate of progress is judged by the increasing number of 
spinners sending yarn every month. In August there were 2780, in September 
6804, in October 7741 and in November 7903. In Northern India commnnai troubles 
resulting in frequent outbreaks of violence have dwarfed all other issues and prevented 
any substantial work from being done. 

The report next refers to the Delhi Unity Conference to consider the commuiaal 
problem, the Calcutta Pact which Mahatma Gandhi entered into with Messrs. Das and 
Nehru after the promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance, and the Bombay meeting of 
All- Party Leaders which considered the situation created by the policy of repression 
in Bengal, The report then says. — The AlMndia Congress Committee also decided 
to send a deputation to Malay and Ceylon to enquire into the condition of Indian 
labour there with a view if necessary to restrict or stop the emigration of Indian 
labour abroad, Mr, 0, f . Andrews was able to visit Malaya and he was presented 

a report, and in view of his detailed survey it may not be necessary now to send 

other investigators to Malaya. 

The Malabar Disturbances Enquiry Committee appointed by th« Working 
Committee in 1922 have presented their report. This consists of record of attempts 

made to start work and of the utter lack of success of all such attempts. It appears 

that people living in the area concerned were in a state of terrorism and were iut 
too frightened of Government displeasure to venture out and give any kind of 
evidence. 

Bepoxts From Province. 

There have been three meetings of the All- India Congress Committee and seven 
meetings of the Working Committee from the beginning of the year to the date of 
this report. Many of the provincial committees have not been working properly and 
some have not sent reports. Such reports as have come to the A. I. 0. 0. are 
usually meagre and unsatisfactory and often the figures given are lucompleta as 
some districts have not givtm the necessary information. Andhra gives no figure for 
Congress membership or the Tdak Swaraj Fund collections. A sum of Ks. 22,875 
was however collected there for the Gandhi purse. Behar reports 11,795 members 
and Es. 9,326 collections. The Central Provinces (Hindustani! had 35,000 members 
and collected Rs. 4,600, 0. F. (Marathi) reports 14,478 members and Es. 50S. 
Bombay had 13,199 members, and collected Bs, 3,714. .No special efforts were 
apparently' made in Bombay to make coUectionB. Delhi reports collectlone amounting 
to Rs. 3,140 and gives no figures lor membership. Gujrat had a membership 
19,498 and collected Es. 6.045 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund besides Ks. 65,242 
collected in Rangoon and ^earmaTked- lor Gujrat. Collections were also made iii 
Gujrat amouBting to Ea ' 61,507 for the- Gujarat Vidyapitfaa and . 1,29,467 for Jhe 
Gandhi ■ purse. . Karnatak, busy with preparatmus for coming Congress, ■, could nor dO' 

: much ' .fo.r.' the constructive programme..- They report 6,602 members and Rs. 2,272 coij^c» 
felons 'apart from the Reception Committee’s collections. Maharashtra- bad 9,447 members^ 
BO figure for the coUfiCtions being given. The Punjab and the United Provinces do 
not give their nomber of members but say that Bs... 6,743 anc| Es, 8,303 respectively^ 
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were collected* UtM reports 1,740 members. aud Be, 693 collecttons. ABsam reports 
pmctie»!Iy bo coastrnctwe work, aad the remaiBiag provinces have not . reported ■ at , 
all. It will be seen that Congress membership was. low and the collections . for the Tllak 
Bwaiaj Fund were meagre. In most place.s owing to communal friction or on account 
of heavj and nnprecedeat flood.s which; devastated large areas both In the north and 
the sonth, no organised attempt was made to enroll members or to ©.ake coIlectionB, 
A sum of Bs. It263000 was. however, received" from the Burma Provincial Congress 
Committee fo.r , the,. Swaraj Fund, a little' over 'half .of this sum , being, as ...mentioned 
..above, ear-markcd for ..the, Cnjral Provincial Congress Committee. ■ Many of theont- 
staudlngE, of the All' India Congress Committee were realised dnring' the year. .In 
.'the United Provinces Babn Shiva Praead' Cupta has made a mnnihceat gift, of 
r«.p€e8 ten lakhs for national edncation. He has formed a trust to ad.minisler this.. 
'■Innd, the income .of which is .for the present being given to the Kashi Tidyapatha, 



The All-India Khadi Board 

The following is the Report of the Aihindia Khadi Board issued under ilie 
signature of the Secretaryj Mr. Sankerlal Banker, It gives a brief account of the ■ 
work done by the Board in the year 1924 and the methods employed to carry 
out the obiects lor which the Board was constituted, 

**Tlie All- India Khadi Board has now been working nearly ■ 12 months,' 
and the following is a brief account of the work done and the methods' 
employed to carry out the objects for which the Board was constituted, 

'*The first year has mainly been spent in pioneering- work, in 
investigating and examining facilities which exist for Khadi work ' in ■ 
different parts ■ of ■ the ■ country, assisting provinces to- take advantage of 
resources in specially favourable areas so as to work them fully, as well as 
In developing centres which remain comparatively unexplored. Though 
much ground has been traversed, it cannot yet be , said that existing 
facilities have been well availed of even in favourable areas, A good' 
deal of preliminary investigation has been done by way of exploring 
avenues for further development, and with the aid of experience 
gained during the year substantial results maybe hoped for in the 
coming years. 

** During the course of the year the members of the Board visited 
various provinces where an appreciable amount of Khadi work was 
being done. Information gathered by them in person was later 
supplemented by reports from the members 0! the All- India Khadi 
Service and the Provincial Khadi Boards. Judging from the data 
obtained, the Board finds that the possibilities for Khadi are immense. 
In provinces like Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Behar, Punjab and Rajputana: 
there are to be found areas containing thousands and thousands of 
charkas, where home-spinning is an established tradition. In the Punjab 
the number of working charkas is very roughly estimated at 20 lacs, 
in Behar the number of working charkas to-day is put at 50,000 by 
the Provincial Khadi Board. Our Inspector ' in Andhra after close 
investigation and study reports that round Tadpatri in the Ceded 
Districts, all within a radius of 20 miles, there are no less than 
60,000 charkas, which if worked would serve to sustain the famine- 
stricken population of that area. It is estimated by responsible workers 
that , in the Coimbatore District in Tamil Nadu there are at least' 2 lacs 
of charkas in the village homes. In these and such other areas even 
to this day spinning is a live, sometimes flourishing tradition, and in . 
■the village ' homes, Khadi is being produced and consumed by lacs 
of yards. ' Production there can be multiplied to any extent considering 
the abundance of natural facilities, and the industry , therein, though 
now in an emasculated condition,' can,- soon be placed on such a footing : 
as would enable it successfully to withstand the inroads of foreign and 
mill-m,ade cloth.' But it .must, however, be noted that the old agenujy 
cannot be relied on for all time - and that it must speedily be renovated 
or . substituted by a ,Bet^ patriotic agency which will understand the 
present,, situation and take steps to safeguard agaiG.,st dang.ers, that 
arise in the, f.iiture.- There is no doubt that w.e have an almost 
labuloiis'; wealth charkas the facilities for work , ate extraordinary; 
even the required amount - of capital- will be forthcoming provided tbe 
organisation necessar^y is set up; what is, therefore essentia! to secure 
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-ittbstantial and lasting resnltay ' is,- a ' body of- traioed- workeri witli' .. 
•upert knowledge and business efficiency , wbo, will organise tlie Ijadnstry 
a sonnd basis. These workers will be needed by scores and band reds 
■«ven if known facilities, are to 'be availed of in. the fnllest, measure* , 

It will not be difficult to ensure an eSective boycott of foreign 
■eloth within a reasonable period of time if . the requisite organisation 
be forthcoming. It .must be remembered' that Khadi has to 'lace and 
fiirvive. the competition of machine-made cloth turned out by' a. highly ' 
organised and centrafeed industry equipped with' powerful .inatices and 
.'the : best of'',,scleiitiic and tech'.mcal advice. Th:; invasion of ioreign 
cloth , into our homes has also worked large changes in our' tastes, 
■modes of dress etc. Further, there is the alien Gove,r,nmeQt which .Is 
'.as much interested in the upkeep of the. cloth trade from great Britain 
■as in its own existence. Khadi has to fight against aU this.. It has 
;to be helped at every turn by a ceaseless, vigorous propaganda among 
the millions in ; the ' country. , Its business ..points have to be studied 
thoroughly and production; and' .sales assisted- in all possible ways* 
This being so, the work O'f the Board will, have largely to consist in 
-organising both ' by', general propaganda and other bu'siness, for the 
juccessfui establishment oi the Khadi industry. 

As for propaganda, the Board has necessarily to rely on the general 
•Congress machinery. We have to secure preferential treatment lot 
Khadi from the masses of the people by cultivating amongst them 
strong and lasting sentiment in its favour. The atmosphere for the 
spread of the charka has to be created and preserved in the lace of 
the temptation which the seeming cheapness and fineness of machine- 
made fabrics ofiEer to the mass of consumers. Our propaganda to be 
efiec’ive has to be lie’pful in every process from the s.tormg of cotton 
in the village homes down to the wearing of Khadi. The preserit 
depression in our politics, though temporary, has yet meant a set-back 
to Khadi. As a result, the sales and production of Khadi have suffer- 
ed in their growth. It is hoped that the proposed franchise if accept- 
ed by the Congress would serve to stave off the present depression 
and accelerate the progress of the Khadi movement. Anyway the fact 
has to be borne in mind that a slackening in the ameliorative pro- 
paganda among the masses w^ould not help in the creation and pre- 
servation of that atmosphere which is so essential to the healthy 
growth of Khadi. 

Alongside of propaganda, the organisation for Khadi will have to 
be strengthened in the country. In fact, ultimately it is only the 
organisation that will count. Every province will have to set up its 
own separate agency to carry on ; Khadi work. During this year all 
the provinces, with the only exceptions of Berar and Burma, have set 
up inffuential Khadi Boards with a view to carry on intensive work 
within their own respective Jurisdictions. An All-India Khadi Service 
has also been set up m order to assist investigation and in strengthen- 
ing work in the Provinces. The . Provinces, will have^ similarly tO' 
maintain their own Khadi Services in ■ order to be able to funciloa 
efficiently. Some provinces like Tamil . Nadu, have 'already started the 
Service and entertained in it a fairly appreciabi| number of whole-time 
workers. Here again the success of, the .Setvmes^will depend upon the 
quality of workers who would be , available to man them, for results 
depend upon the concentrated efforts , .of . groups , of whole- time and 
devoted men whose presence Is a, • real and crying necessity. Private 
enterprise is also engaging a good many' workers. " The Gandhi Kutir 
in Bebar, for instaBce, is an organisation with '^workers, while 
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Roy'S organisation In Bengal is 'known to maintain even a large number 
of, workcirs. 

The policy , the Board has adopted all , this tii2ie»: as 'wiil,.: be 
seen from the resolutions ptiblished in' ■ the Appendis:, has been as 
helpfnr as possible to the provinces to set np and strengthen Khadi 
organisations In them -and to give them ali ' facilities and assistance in 
order' to develop local resources. Naturally ' eiiiough facilities vary : con- 
siderably from province to province. There are provinces where, tlie 
industry, is at a certain level at which it can be made self-supportisg ; 
there' are others still where the production of indigeoo.iis Ehadi is found 
not possible and where the search .for '‘fields; and pastures new ” .is 
yet being carried on. It has been thC' endeavour of this Board to 
push up production in provioces where there is a plentitude of natural 

facilities so as' to enable them' to help with their surplus ■ product 

.neighbouring provinces which. are not yet in a position to start Khadi' 
production of their own on. any considerable scale. 'Every province , has 
been directed to exhaust -its own markets for sale.. Every province 
has been ' directed to exhaust its own considerable sale of - Khadi pro-; 

duced by it, before seeking other markets for export. In order that 

the public may obtain genuine Khadi at proper and moderate prices, 
Provincial Khadi Boards have made and also to hawk Khadi. If ibe 
work of the Provincial Boards is to be conducted on a proper scale 
the bulk of the capital will naturally have to be raised locally. The 
All- India Board can only supplement that capital as it is now doing 
in various ways by making capital available to the provinces without 
interest, either in the shape of general loans on mortgage of goods 
produced or cotton stocked for them, and also by contributions to 
encourage sales in the shape of bounties and hawking commissions. 
Efiorts have also been made by the Board to afiord relief to provinces 
which have surplus stocks to dispose. 

Expert technical advice and facilities for training workers, which 
are so essential to this movement, have been extended to the provinces 
through the Technical Department and the Training Institute at Sabarmati. 
The work in the Technical Department during the year has been of 
five kinds, (i) Trial of different sorts of charkas, carding bows and 
other implements from the provinces and of attempted mechanical 
wheels. (2). Research and improvements in implements* and manufacture 
of good implements to serve as models. (3). Training of students la 
ginning, carding, spinning, weaving and equipping implements, " : (4,') '♦ 
Examination of cloth for its genuineness, also of yarn of difierent pro- 
Tinces, ' (5). Work in connection with the spinning -resolution. - . 


Production and Sales 

It is necessary to say a word about production - and sale, - It is 
difficult to give the amount of manufacture' of Khadi since the beginning 
ot the movement in 1921. But it is possible to give the lowest ap- 
proximate figures for' 1924. 

Figures are not available for some provinces, while even in cases 
where they have been given they are incomplete. These figures for Ae 
most part cover prod|iction and sale under direct siipeivision of the 
Board. But it is within the knowledge of the Board that many private 
agencies are manufacturing pore Khadi for profit. Their enterprip is 
not a little due to the fact that Congress propaganda has made the 

[After this comes page, 447 and' ihen pages 446 and 448. There a 
»»lalce in the arrangement „of the- following two pages] 
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as Mgli-as 389, a fact which reveals the vast poteatialifcy’ ■ ol .. the 
cbarka. Even the most fastidious .am.ongst ns ' cannot , now deny, to the 
charka the power to yield the finest connts. The yarn , oi higher counts' 
is steadily increasing and the quality of the yarn generally shows ..great 
improvement , Arrangements to get the yarn woven are proceeding and 
already the. first pieces o.f Congress Khadi have been prodnced. 

The 'experience gathered in working out this resolution ought materially 
to assist in. pushiB.g .011 the spinning franchise . if adopted at the Congress 
this., year. . The first lessons' in organising spinning will, it Is hoped, . bear 
.fruit when, the Iranchise is on, . 

'.. .' . Several. .Indirect results beneficial to the Khadi movement have flown 
.out . of this, experiment, it has brought home the idea! of individual 
.self-sufficiency .. in' a manner that ordinary propaganda would not have 
done,. ,It has also. made it possible to introduce a general improvement 
in',' the; methods of spinning, and what is more important iS' that it has 
afiotded ., opportunities to train „ several propagandists as efficient Khadi 
workers. 

Future Prog.ra.mme 

A word may be said regarding work .for the future. The lollowdng 
are some' of the lines which need to be pursued.. 

( I ) A more thorough investigation of the resources in the country. 
The obtaining of' precise data with regard to the total number of 
charkas and looms in the country, something amounting in efiect to 
a Census operation, would be of invaluable assistance in getting at the 
exact position of the Khadi industry. Already provincial boards have 
been advised to collect the necessary statistics. 

(II) Study of yarn and cloth produced for the market. 

This will have to be undertaken with a view to give advice to the 
consuming public regarding prices, texture of cloth, and such other 
details. This would mean Gomparison of production in the various 
provinces so that by a careful study provinces which lag behind can 
be helped to ■ the mark. 

(III) Eflorts to standardise production. 

Standard ' cloth of ascertained size and texture if made available to 
the publiC' will help considerably in increasing sales. The marketing of 
Khadi will become much easier than it is to-day. 

(IV) Opening of more sale depots and Bhaodars. 

With a view to exploring ail markets for the sale of Khadi, this 
will have to be undertaken. In this connection a large scale propaganda 
will also have to be resorted to.' Hawking . will have to be carried in 
a more extensive scale and it is' also to be hoped that the present 
bounty scheme will be taken advantage of by dealers in Khadi. 

(V) Propaganda for cotton storing. 

This is most essential and will have to be begun by the provinces 
while the cotton season is on. This year an appeal was issued in 
February by the All-India Board to the- people, 'asking them to ? tore 
cotton, but it hardly reached the 'fringes . of ^ the cotton areas in the 
country, A thorough propaganda is .necessary to bring home this all- 
important fact that each household sho'tild^ .store^its. own cotton in time. 
Arr^gements to collect cotton may,' also- .be ''made. In the province of 
Maharastra there were one or two sporadic attempts made to collect cotton 
gift| and they were fairly successful. ' ' ■ If;' this were ' attempted systema- 
tically in all provinces a handsome, quantity-. 'may' be gathered which 
would not only be available as so much ' starting^ capital, but would 
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, %le of Kliacli possible in centres wMcb had' altogether given tip its 
use. There is also the fact that large nnmbers of homes :are turning 
■out their own , Khadi, It is calculated, on ■ a rough but reasonable 
estimate that nearly 2 crores worth of hand-spun yarn is; being produced 
in the country. The experience of the Board shows that it is possible 
without any great outlay of capital to increase this prodnetion and 
also to manufacture Khadi fine enough to suit a variety of tastes. 

Model Centres 

Model centres are being worked in some of the ■ provinces. It Ts 
with a view to 'accustom people to the idea of self-suffiiciency in the 
matter of Khadi that these centres are being worked. Kanoor in Tamil 
Nadu, Rameshwara and Bardoli in Gujerat, Madhabani in Behar' and 
Sitanagram, in the Andhradesh may be mentioned in this connection, ■ 
About the ' last mentioned centre, the^ following information' sent by our 
Inspector in Andhra will be read . with interest. Sitanagaram and ■■ 10' 
hamlets round it form this model area, worked by Dr. Siibramaniam 
and his friends. Cotton is grown in this area, but what was before 
1921 being wholly exported is now stored in part in the village homes 
in order to meet their clothing needs. The Khadi wearing propulation 
in Sitanagram is now as high as 75 p.c. There are more than 1500 
charkas in these ten villages and they can be made to work lor 
surplus production besides meeting the needs of the home. Of these 
about 450 are now so worked to supply yarn to the Khadi Nilayam 
In Sitanagarm. These villages have also a number of national schools 
wh re spinning is one of the primary things taught. The students of 
these institutions are sending to the A. L K. B. more than 100,000 
yards of yarn every month. The Government school at Sitanagaram 
has had to close for want of a sufficient number of students. There 
are also Panchayat courts one of which recently disposed of a big civil 
suit where property worth more than one lakh was involved. 

Voluntary Spinning 

The Ahmedabad resolution of the A. I. C. C. which made it obli- 
gatory on every member of the Congress executives to spin and render 
his mouthy contribution of 2000 yards of yarn has been worked in all 
the provinces with varying degree of snccess. The spread of voluntary 
spinning, which is a irst step towards the universalization of the 
cbarkha, itself depended on the abilities of the Provincial organisations 
to supply charkhas, spinning add carding accessories, even cotton in 
some cases, and not the' least important, workers* — themselves expert 
spinners and carders — to teach and instruct those who were eager to help,. 
The Provinces were instructed early to open depots where suprlies of spin- 
Bing and carding implements clubs in towns and villages. A sum of 
Rs, 2 0,000 with power ' to the ^ Secretary to utilize it was sanctioned by 
the Board to. help the: provinces in this matter. Some provinces'. wMch 
had asked for help in order to open 'Such stores and gen etally to promote 
and foster voluntary spinning have been ofiered facilities. 

Month to month statements showing progress, in spinning oifder 
the terms of the Ahmedabad, Resolution have been , ' published in th© 
press. In ■ the first four months- there has been a , rapid increase in 
the number of spinners. The ■ total for October stands 'welT over .^ioo« , 
Non-members have enthusiastically responded to the call of the Congress^ 
The yarn received so fan amounts in all to 360 lbs. Andhra and G#j era t 
have the largest number of contributors. Th^ count reached has been 
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also help to tbe. .distrlbutioia of tree' eoltoa to poor. sptoii..era dtskiiig 
o participate ia volsotai'y splcmag; .■ 

Tbe brief “resame''.. o.l Kbadi activities lor , tbe yea.,r giveo .'above 
will show that; we are yet ia the irst stages ^of the march. ■ There are; 
no doubt ample "Opportanities lor ■work which if availed of. la the 
coming year will lead ns faster aod nearer to, the goal* But the 
toilers are lew though the harvest is plenty* It is hoped that more 
workers will be, fortlicoming to devote their whole time to Khadi work* 
The .proposal to ,erect sptonliig into' the franchise lor the Congress 
..carries with it a tremendous responsibility and -its Inlilment will depend 
in a large measare on the response from the work-.rs. There are 
already workers ,wIio ' have dedicated themselves to serve the cause bat 
their number 'must grow rapidly, if we are to shoulder effectively 
increasing responsibilities for the following year* 



Revised Constitution of 
The Indian National Congress 

As Amended by the Belgaum Congress 1924 


Article I. — Object. 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article 11. — Sessions of the Congress. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every 
year during the last week of December at such place as may have 
been decided upon at its previous session or such other place as may 
have been determined by the All- India Congress Committee hereinafter 
referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned 
by the All-India Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority 
of the Provincial Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided 
that in the latter case due notice has been given and the proposal 
is supported by two thirds of the members present. The All- India 
Congress Committee shall determine the place were such session is to 
be held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such 
modifications as the All-India Congress Committee may consider neces- 
sary in respect of each such session. 

Article HI.— Component parts of the Congress, 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the 
following : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress organisation. 

(b) The All-India Congress Committee. 

(c) Provincial Congress Committees. 

(d) District Congress Committees. 

(e) Sub-Divisional, Taluqa or Tahsil, Firka or other local Congress 
Committees. 

(f) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time 
be recognised by the Congress in this behalf. 

(g) The Reception Committee of the Congress, 

Note: Provincial, District, Taluqa, Tahsil or other conferences may 
be. organised' by the above committees for educative and propaganda 
purposes. * ^ „ 

Article IV. — Congress Membership. . ' : ; 

No .person shall be eligible to be, a member ' of any ■ of.; the. orgmisa- 
tions referred to in the- foregoing Article, unless ' he or - she,' has . a 
the age of i8 and expresses- in- writing -'Ms or her -acceptance.- 
object and the methods as laid down in -article -r /of - this constitution: 
and of the rales oL .the Congress. 

55 
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Article V.—ProvinciaJ[ Congress Committees. 

The folio-wing shall be the pro-vinces with headquarters mentioned 
against them, but in every case the respective Provincial Congress 
Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters from time 
to time. 

, Prmnce 

, (I). .Merwata and 

, .p) Andfem 
,( 3 | ■ Ms&m 

(5) Bengal and Siifma' 

■ 'Valley 
■{$} Be?ar 
'(T)' ■ Burma. ■ 

(8). Central .pwinces 
(H)'.; Central Provinces ■■ 

, flO) City of Bombay 
' ( 11 ) Delhi 
(12) Cniarat 
(ISyKarnatak 

(14) Kerala 

(15) Maharashtra 

( 16 ) Punjab and H. W, 

Frontier Province 

(17) Bind 

(18) Tamil Nadu 

(19) United Provinces 

(20) Uthal 



Headquarters 

Bajputana 


(HioduBtaBi) 

Ajmer 

(Telagii) 

Beiawada 

(Afsamese) 

Gaabati 

(Hmdijsfcaiii) 

Patna 

(BeEgali) 

Calcutta 

(Marathi) 

Amraoti 

(Burmese) 

Ban goon 

(Hindustani) 

-Jubbulpore 

(Marathi) 

Hagpiir 

(Marathi and Gujarati) 

Bombay 

(Hindustani) 

Delhi 

(Gujarati) 

Ahmedabad 

(Cannada) 

Gadag 

(Malay alam) 

Calicut 

(Marathi) 

Poona 

(Punjabi and Hindustani) 

Lahore 

(Sindbi) 

Hyderabad 

(Tamil) 

Tricbinopoly 

(Hindustani) 

Allahabad 

(Oriya) 

Cuttack 


Indian States* 

Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from time to 
time assign particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian 
States assigned to it by the All- India Congress Committee to particular 
districts within its jurisdiction. 


Article VI* — Provincial Organisation, 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee In and for each 
of the provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and 
other committees referred to in Article ill and shall have the power 
to frame rules laying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules 
made by the All- India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representa- 
tives elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations 
In the- province in accordance with the rules made ,by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

- (d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annnai 
report of the Congress work in that province to the Aii-India ' Congress 
Committee before the 30th November. - ' 


Article ¥11.-— 


^(i) Every person not disqualified under Article IV shall be entitled 
to become a member of any primary organisation controlled by the 
Provincial Congress Committee, provided that no one. shall be a member 
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of any Congress committee or organisation wiio does not wear liandsputt' 
. and hand-woven khaddax' at political and Congress functions or while 
engaged in Congress business, ■ and does not make a contribution of 
24000 yards of evenly spun yarn per year of his or her' own ■ spinning 
or in the case of illness, unwillingness, or any such, .cause, the same 
quantity of yam spun by any other person* 

Provided also that no person shall be a member of two parallel 
■Congress organisations at one, and the same time, 

(ii) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the ist 
January to the 31st December. The said subscription shall be payable 
in advance and may be paid in instalments of 2000 ■ yards per montli 
payable in advance. Members joining in the middle of the year ; shall 
contribute the full quantity due from the beginning of the year. 

Transitory Provision. — During 1925 the subscription shall be 
20000 yards only and shall be payable on or before 1st March or in 
Instalments as aforesaid, 

(iii) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of repre- 
sentatives or delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any 
Congress organisation whatsoever, or to be elected as such, or to take 
part in any meetings of the Congress, or any Congress organisation or 
any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not contributed the 
yarn subscription or the instalments due. 

Any member who has made default in th ' payment of the yarn 
subscription may have his or her rights restored by paying the 
subscription in respect of which the default has occurred and the 
Instalment for the month then current. 

(iv) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the general 
secretary. All India Congress Committee, from month to month returns 
of membership and of the yarn received by it in virtue of this 
Article. The Provincial Congress Committee shall contribute 10 per cent 
of the yarn subscription or their value to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

Article VIII,— Electorates and Delegates, 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the 
election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one shall be qualified for election who is not a member of any 
Congress organisation. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than oae for every 
fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of the province of its 
Jurisdiction, including the Indian States therein, in accordance with the 
Census of 1921 ; provided however, that the inclusion of Indian States 
in the electorate shall not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal afiairs of such States. 

The members of the AU-lndia Congress Committee shall be ex-officio 
delegates to the Congress, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting 
the number of the elected and, if any, the ex-officio members of the 
All-India Congress Committee in their respective provinces from the 
number of delegates they are entitled to return. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for ^the 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and the repmsentation of minorities, ■ special interests or classes 
needing, special protection. ^ 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates ai2(^ shall 
prescribe the procedure to' be adopted for securing ,' ' the^ proportional 
represen tat ion g by a single transferable vote or by' any other methi’d, of 
every variety of political opinion. ■' Notice of alT changes in the rules 
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fmmed by tbe Provincial Congress Committee sball Jortliwitb': be .sent, 
to tbe general Secretaries of the' Congress. . 

Eacb Provincial Congress Committee' shall send to- the . Reception. 
Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress, an alphabetical list 
of the delegates so .elected; containing the full name, occupation,, .age, 
sex, religion,, and address .of each of them to reach the Committee .not 
later than lo days before' the date fixed for the holding of the . session* 
No - changes . shall be miade in .the list , within ten days of the C.O'Ugress, 
In : case, . however, of interim . vacancies, the Prov.mciaI Congress 
Committee shall fill them in accordance with .the rules m.ade in that 
.behalf, such rules having' ' been communicated previously to the All- 
India - Congress Committee* 

Article IX* — Provincial Subscriptions. 

Each ' Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subs- 
cription. to the All .India Congress Committee as may be fixed by the 
latter from time to time'. 

Article X. — Delegation Certificate* 

Each, committee referred' to in Article' VIII ihali Issue certificates 
to -the delegates duly elected in accordance . with the ' form hereto 
atlached,.. .marked A, and signed by a secretary of the committee.' 

Article XL — Delegate's Fee. 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying fee of 
one rupee at the Congress office shall receive a ticket entitling him to 
the Congress, 

Article XII: — Voting at Congress. 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress 
sittings or otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 

Article XI I L— Reception Committee. 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee at least six months before the meeting of the annual 
session and may include persons who are not members of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. The members of the Reception Committee 
shall pay not less than Rs. 25 each. 

Article XIV* 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office- 
bearers from amongst its own members. 

Article XV. 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds 
for the expenses of the Congress session, to elect the president of the 
Congress in the manner set forth in the -following Article, to make all 
necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of ' dele- 
gates and guests and, as far as ; practicable, of visitors, ' and ' for the, 
printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to 
submit statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee within four months of the session of the Congress* 

Article XVI*— Election of the President. 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible^ 
by the end of June, suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the presidentship of 
the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, ia 
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■ ' tlie first W submit to all tbe ' Provincial Committees : tli« 

names as suggested for tbeir final recommendatidns, provided that siicb 
final recommendation will' be of any one but not more of such names* 
and ■ tbe Reception Committee shall, as far as 'possible, meet in the 
month of August’ to consider such recommendations. If the person 
recommended by a majority of tbe Provincial Congress Committees is 
adopted by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee 
present at . a special meeting called for ' the . purpose, that person 'shall 
be the president of the next Congress. If, however, ' the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the president recommended by the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, or in case of emergency by resignation* 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in tins manner, tbe : matter .' 
shall forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee 
whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end^ 
of September.' In either; case, the election shall' be final, provided that 
in no case the person so elected as president belong to the province 
in which the Congress is to be held. 

The President of a Special or Extraordinary session shall be elected 
by the AH India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Article XVIL 

(h) The Reception Committee shall, through the Provincial Congress 
Committee of the province, remit to the Ail India Congress Committee, 
not later than two weeks after the termination of the Congress session, 
ordinary or extraordinary, half the delegation fees. 

(b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all 
the expenses of the Session, it shall hand over the same to the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee in the province in which the session was^ 
held towards the Provincial Congress fund of that province. 

Article XVIIl,-- Audit. 

(a) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall 
be audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned, and the statement of accounts together 
with the auditor's report shall be sent by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee not later than six months from the termination of the Congreei 
to the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be 
audited every year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It 
shall be competent to this auditor to call for and inspect the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure 
that the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly 
audited. 

Article XIX. — All-India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, 
exclusive of ex-officio members. 

The ex-officio' members- shall be the elected President, past Presi- 
dents of the Congress,' if they sign Article I of this constitution and 
are members of any Congress organisation, -the general- Secretaries and ■ , 
the Treasures of the Congress. ; . , : * ^ 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number 
of' members of the All India Congress Com.mittee from-' .among the , 
members of the Congress Committees within its jurisdiction. 

The allotment shall- be, . as . far as possible, on the basis of popula- 
tion according to : the linguistic distribution of provinces, as giv^ in 
Appendix B. 
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Tile mettiod of election slaali be the same as already preacribrf 
for tbe electioa of delegates. 

Elections to the All, India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take 
; place in the moctii of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caased by 
resignation/' death, absence from India, or otherw.ise, shall be filled by 
the Provincial Congress Committee,. 

The All, India Congress 'Ccm.mittee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary for the discharge' of its obligations, and every time 
npoa requisition by 30 members, thereof who shall state in their 
requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, : additional subjects may be brought up for 
■consideration, provided, 'due ,, notice has been given to the members of 
the same. ■ 

The quorum for the Alblndia Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Xongress Committee shall hold office till the election 
of the , new All- India Congress Committee. 

Article XX. — 

.The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees 
shall issue certificates of membership of the AH India Congress Com- 
naittee ' to the persons so elected. 

Article XXI.— Function of AJ.C.C. 

The AH- India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the 
Congress to carry out the programme of work laid down by the Congress 
from year to year and deal with all new matters that may arise during 
the year and may not be provided for by the Congress itself. For 
this purpose the All-India Congress Committee shall have the power 
to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 

Article XXIL — 

The President of the Congress shall "be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee for the year following. 

Article XX ill.— -General Secretaries and Treasurers. 

The Indian National Congress shall have ' three general ■ secretaries' 
and two treasurers, who' shall be annually .'elected by the Congress. 

The treasurers shall be in charge- of' the funds of the Congress 
•and shall keep proper accounts of them. ' The general secretaries shall 
be in charge of the office of the All India Congress Committee and 
shall be responsible for the publication of the report of the proceed- 
ings of the preceding session of the- Congress and - -of any special 
session held in the course of. the year," in co-operation''' with the 
Reception Committee. Such report shall be published as soon as pos- 
sible and not later than four months after the session, and shall be 
ofiered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall ■■ prepare the- report of the work of 
the All India Congress Committee during the year ' and submit it, with 
a full account of the funds which' may come ■ indo -their hands* to the 
All Jndia Congress Committee at a meeting to 'be- held at the place 
and '■'about the time of the session of the Congress .for the year; and 
copies of such account and report shall then he presented to the 
, Congsress iiid sent to the Congress Committees and published along 
with the next Congress report. 
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Article XXIV. — ^Working Committee. 

Tile All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after 
the annnal session of the Congress, elect ' nine members who ' shall, . 
with the president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
Committee of the Congress and the executive aotliority responsible to- 
the All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before' 
the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXV. — Subjects Committee, 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute 
the Subjects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary session, 
following. 

Article XXVI.-- 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the 
meeting of the Congress- in open session. At iiis meeting the: presi- 
dent-elect shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress* 
including resolutions recommended by the difierent Provincial Congress 
Committees for adoption. 

Article XXVII.--. 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme 
and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XXVIIL— 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as 
the occasion may require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX. — Contentious subjects and interests of minorities. 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Com- 
mittee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the president 

thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or Mohammedao 

delegates as a body object by a majority of three fourths of theit 

number, and if, after the discussion of any subject which had been 

admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 
delegates as a body are by a majority of three fourths of their 
number opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass there- 
on, such resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX. — Order of Business. 

At each sitting of ■ the Congress, the order in ' which business shall: ' 
be transacted shall be as follows:— 

(a) "' The' resolution recommended for adoption by the Subjects; Com- - 
mittee., 

(b) Any substantive motion ' and - included in (a) but which does 
not fall under Article' XXIX of the . constitution and 'which Z j dele- 
gates request the president in' writing, before the commencement of 
the day's sitting, to be allowed- to place before the Congress; provided, 
however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless it has h§m 
previously discussed at -a meeting of the Subjects Coruinittee and has 
received the support o3 at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXI — Rule-making power, ♦ 

The All-India Congr'ess Committee shall have ' the : 
rules in respect of all matters' not /covered , by: :^the:coDstitutiom; a 
inconsistent with its Articles. 
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Article XXXII.— 'Election dispiates piQal. 

The All- India Congress Conamlltee shall, at its irst meeting, every 
year, nominate a panel of twelve members to enquire into and, .inaily 
decide all election disputes coming before it* ^ The parties to the dispute 
shall nominate one each out ol this panel to represent the respective 
disputants, and the president shall choose the. third. 

Article XXXIII,— Language. 

. The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted, as far a» 
possible, ^ in. Hindustani English or the language of the province may 
also be used. 


APPENDIX A. 

{¥IDS AEf .. X OF TfiB CONSTIfUTION.) 

I hereby, certify that 

Fall name...,*......... 

Occaparioa.. 

Age... 

Sex.. 

Beligioa 

Address 

is a member of the........... .Congress Committee and 

has been duly elected by. ......CoBgresB Committee ae 

a delegate to the Indian National Congress to be held at............ 

....in the month of... * 


SiiciBTAay, 
....Congress Committee, 

APPENDIX B. 

Number of members of the All-India Congress Committee allotted to the different 
provinces.,',: 


1, 

Premneg, 

Ajmer 


No, of members, 
... 7 

2. 

Andhra 


... 

24 

3. 

Assam 


««• 

5 

4. 

Behar ... ... ... 

»«■ 

... 

33 ■ ' 

5. 

Bengal and Surma Valley 


«»* 

48 

3, 

Berar • ... ■... . *.*■ 

... 


7 

7. 

Burma 

... 


12 

8. 

Central Provinces (Hindustani) 

*.* 


13 

‘i. 

Central Provinces (Marathi) 



7 

10. 

City of Bombay ... *.* 

*.« 

... 

7 

11. 

Delhi 



8 

12. 

■ Cnjarat , 

■ ... 


12' 

13. 

Earnatah , , ... 

*.« 


15 

14. 

."Kerala ■ ■ ... 

... 


8 

15. 

■ ,.,,Mahara8htra " »..■ ■ ... ■ ... 

... 


16 

16. 

Punjab and N, W, Frontier Province 


.«« 

37 

17. 

Sind'' ,: ■ ' ' : ... . , . . ■■ ... ' 


«•* 

9 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 



26 

18. 

Dnited: Provinces.. 

..a 


46 

20. 

Utka! 



12 



The National Liberal Federation. 

Lucknow^ 26 December 1924 
Presidential Address. 

The Seventh Session of the National Liberal Federation' met 
at Lucknow on Dec. 26th under the presidency of Dr. Paranipye? 
the ex-Minister of Bombay. About 300 delegates, mainly of the' 
U. P. and Bombay, and a large gathering of visitors including- 
seveial Swarajists, landlords and others were present. On the- 
motion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru seconded by Sir P. C. Mitter 
Dr. Paranjpye was elected President. In the course of his address- 
Dr. Paranjpye said 

No-Changers, Swarajists & Liberals 

^^There are at present various parties in India whose outlooks on 
political questions arc widely different. The three purely political parties 
are the No-Changers, the Swarajists and the Liberals. Other parties are 
more or less on a communal basis though they are also all keen on 
political advance under certain conditions. These are the Moslem leaguers, 
the Non Brahmins, the Sikhs, the Depressed classes, Anglo-Indians etc. 
Taking first the three purely political parties I do not see that they 
can work harmoniously on the same platform. Broadly the No-Changers- 
are a party that looks backward, considers association with the present 
system of Government a sin and a trafficking with Satan, and would 
tolerate modern civilisation only if it cannot help it. It is content to 
be under the command of a single dictator and is willing to follow all 
his notions reasonable or otherwise. This party is reconciled only out- 
wardly with the Swamjist party to humour their titular loader who 
they consider has disgracefully capitulated without a fight to their opponents. 
The Swarajist Party is an off-shoot of the erstwhile extremist party 
though the off-shoot is threatening to over-grow the parent tree. The 
main ideal of this party is to extirpate the present system irraspeotiva 
of what is put in its place. It considers the present system so bad 

that a worse cannot be imagined. It will make use of any means however 
dangerous or shady to achieva its and. To me it appears to have hardly 
any realisation of practical considerations. This party has for the moment 
obtained the upper hand in the Congress organisation and is now the political 
mouth-x)iec6 of the Congress. The Liberal Party is the lineal successor 
of the old Congress Party and is continuing its traditions though the name 
has been usurped by others. It follows strictly constitutional methods and 
its ideal is responsible democratic Government on Dominion lines foi 
India. It will not rtise the question of the British connection, 

considering it on the whole a favourable circumstance in the present 
evolution of India. It realises that the present evils in India^ are 
due only partially to the present system of Govarrimerit and that 
for the progress of the country a great deal of strenuous laboiir is 

required among our people irrespective of tbf Government. It vividly 
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perceives the dangers of anarchy and , ..can . -conceive .of ' iiiany worse things 
than the present system. It will not' give the slightest eiicounigeniciit 
•to movements of an anti-national nature ■ simply because they serve to 
make trouble for Government. It does .'not. coiisider popular appluise 
as the only thing to live and strive for,, .but' will be content to rernaiii 
unpopular If it corisider« itself right. While wanting to . preserve, what 
is best ' in .. our id vilisatioii ' it wishes ' 'to . assimilate what is best in 
the western civilisation. It knows ' that the 'task of raising India 
to its full height is cliiliciilt and not to -be ■ achieved l)y s|;iells or 
charms. It is iiii possible for the Liberal ■ Party t ■ wntii, its ideals as I 
have tried to sketch tliein, to work, in cordi.al co-operation with either 
of the other parties. It is best thatdhey slioiiid have their own separate 
platforms often advocating, I hope, the, same, measures in the interests 
of the country. If all the three pa.rt'ies -agree on any point their 
agreement will carry all the greater weight- -as -each '■ .looks at the problem 
from diffecoot angles of vision than.' they would ' if one or other have 
perforce to reiiiaiii always silent dn' order .to create a semblaiica of 
unity. 

The goal of the ^'Liberals being complete responsible ' Government on 
Dominion lineSj that . .party a.greed: to .work the .Government of India 
Act to the best of its ability though it fully . . realised from the start 
its limitations and mconveriieiices? its . dangers' and its deliciericie.s. It 
has always advocated a further advance'' in ; -the direction of its goal 
But it felt that the Act, defective and inadequate, as it was, still was 
a move in the right direction and its opimo-n..on-' it after an experience 
of four years is therefore worthy of ' every ■- consideration. The Act w'as 
ushered in under very unfavourable auspices.- . The Piiniab tragedy, the 
Treaty of Sevres, the financial stringency 'Caused- by the war, perhaps 
even a feeling on the part of some' of". our rulers that a policy of 
reconciling India was not so absolutely essential, t-o the Empire at the 
close of a successful war as , it was .when ■ •military position was most 
critical, short-sightedness and 'want of . farseeiiig -■■Btatesinaiiship in .some 
of those who had to work' 'it; all these -made -the. position very difficult, 
if not impossible. The Legislative councils' ',' were .'.not properly represen- 
tatives of such electorates as there exist, for large iiumbors ostenta- 
tiously abstained from the elections' from 'fancied sense of intriotism. 
Thus even though within the Councils themselves ' there was generally a 
spirit of reasonableness, still the members and. -Ministers had always a 
somewhat uneasy feeling. The financial stringency and the abnormal 
rise of prices which required a drastic policy of retrenchment coupled 
with a revision of the pay of all establishments made the position of 
Ministers who had the work of the nation-building departments very un- 
happy. It is not for me to say anything about the work they did. 
I may wfor to che address from this Chair delivered at Poona and 

Nagpur in the last two years, but all I can say is that they tried to 

do their best. If the achievements were not gi>*5ater, they deserve the 
sympathy rather than the blame of the country. In any case I make 

bold 'lo say that any doubts that may have ■ existed as to whether 

Indian Ministers can administer Government . in collaboration with elect- 
ed Councils have been laid once for all and that it is therefore need- 
less to continue this system in order to test this possibility. 
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The Reforms Enquiry Gonmiittee. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee which was appointed by the Govt, of 
India to report on the Govt, of India Act and the defects and difficulties 
discovered in its working and to suggest such remedies as can be found 
hy a change ill the rules under the Act, or by minor modifications of the 
Act itself without interfering with its scope and purpose, has just reported 
and it is not for me to divulge its conclusions until the report is 
officially published. But to those who have closely followed the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee and the evidence, especially of the ex- 

Ministers given before it, it must be clear that the demand made by 
Dr, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru last year at Poona that the Government 
of India Act requires radical alteration and not merely minor amend- 
ments has received additional force. From the Indian point of view, 
if this is made absolutely clear it makes the way easy for further 
steps. The Act itself laid down the procedure. At the end of the 

ten years after the passing of the Act a Royal Commission must be 

appointed. The Act however does not say that it shall not he ap- 
pointed before the expiry of this period. In fact the late Mr. 
Montagu gave clear indication of his views on this point- The 
Liberal Federation last year demanded that this Commission should be 
appointed immediately without waiting till 1929. It can make the 
same demand this year with redoubled force in view of this Gommittee’s 
deliberations. 

A motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission was made 
in the beginning of this year in the Legislative Assembly and it is 
just possible that if this proposal, already recognised in the Act, had 
received the unanimous support of all non-officials, the Labour Govern- 
ment might have yielded to this demand. Bnt the majority of the 

Assembly thought it right to ask for a Round Table Conference 
in India to determine the kind of constitution wanted by Indians 
for India and to formulate their other demands. With due 

deference to the majority of the Assembly, it may b© permissible 
to hold the view that the amendment, while more theatrical, would 
have been less effective and slower in operation than a Royal 

Commission. If Government had conceded this demand for a Round 
Table Conference it was not at all unlikely that its convocation would 
have been preceded by a furious wrangling over its constitution and 
that, taught hy the recent catching propaganda of non-co-operation, 
some sections of public opinion which considered themselves not suffi- 
ciently well represented in its personnel migbi: have refused to work 

on it. We well know how personalities have a habit of assumiog 

enormous proportions in India and some sotdA-sani leaders fancying 
themselves neglected might have agitated against it. But the greatest 
difficulty w^ould have been the immediate raising of the various communal 
claims and dissensions which may have wrecked the whole Conferonco. 
Finally, according to « the Government of India Act, a Royal Com- 
mission has in any case to be appointed before it is reconsidered 
and hence it would have had to come in any case aftei?^ the 
report of this Round Table Conference and the same difficulties 
might have had to be surmounted once more. If the originals pro- 
position had been -carried, it is possible that the Labour Government 
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miglit have had the opportunity of ■ iiifliiericiriig . its personnel and we 
■might have had some hope of soon getting soma', tangible advance from 
its recommendations. The high tone o.f "-the -majority, let slip a suitable 
opportunity of pressing our claims in a iavouraUe atruospliere. If 
report is to bo belie vcd> a similar opportunity of a substantial political 
advance was lost three years ago. by Bome'- of ' our extremist leaders 

pulling too hard on tbeir side in., the course. o.f soma informal negotiations 
when ' Govenuiieiit was keen on a 'settlem:e.nt. It is oiily on rare 
•occasions that such opportunities occur and . it . . requires a sagacious 

statesman to lead the country on such' occasions. A Eound Table 

Conference can only be claimed when the other party is m (strmis and no 

Goveriiiuent w'orth the name will consent to yield to such a demand 

whan trumpeted forth as it has -been 6.xcc.pt on the occasion of a dire 
need* though lor informal oo.!iversations and an agreed and peaceful 

settlement many more opportunities- will contirmally occur. But for 
creating and properly using such opportunities we require methods and 
personalities difierent from those' nowr popular wnth.the Swaraj party., 

Indians Demands 

The demand' that a united India should make before a Eoyal 
Commission would be: (1) Complete Provincial Autonomy under Ministers 
responsible to the Legislative Councils ' with a Governor acting purely 
as a constitutional Governor in provincial matters; (2) Responsibility 
in the Government of India in all departments axeept Deienca, 
Foreign and Political, with a power of vote to the Viceroy; 

{8) As regards the department of Defence, the Governor-General 
would administer it, a certain fixed sum being ear-marked lor it 
in the constitution but to any additional expenditure the Legislature 
must give its assent ; (4) The army should be gradually placed on an 
Indian footing according to a definite time-table, the progress of India* 
ni sation being continually accelerated so that at the end of a definite 
period, say 30 years, no new European officer may be required to be 
recruited for the Indian Army and the strength of the British Army 
in India should be then determined by the Indian Legislature ; (5) All 
the higher Civil ^Services should bo put definitely on an Indian footing, 
no new European as such being recruited after five years, the pay and 
emoluments of the present officers being guaranteed in the Act or by 
Parliament if necessary, the Legislature having full power to lay down 
rules for the recruitment of the future offices, the actual recruitment 
being made by a Public Service Commission which should be made inde- 
pendent of all political influences ; (6) Complete financial autonomy should 
be granted to India as to the Dominions ; (7) Foreign relations of India 
should continue on an Imperial basis, India being represented on any 
body that may be hereafter constituted from the Dominions; (8) Political 
relations with the Indian States should be in chsrge of the Viceroy 
udRss they are ready to Join the Federation of the other Indian 
Provinces ; (9) The question of communal relatiouis should be passed on 
, , an ^ agreed basis, though any provisional .: arrangements made for .the 
£atisfpi)tion of any specialist claims should lapse by definite steps within 
a fixed period after which all communities should be on equal footing; 
Do) •Full private religious liberty should be granted to all to be so 
exercised that it will not trench on the similar liberty of others. 
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Such would be our demands. A new Government of India x 4 .ct should be 
of a comprehensive permanent nature, not requiiiDg aineodmeuts from time 
to time in any essential particulars, and maldiig in itself provision for 
automatic advance. I am not very particular about the actual periods 
in 'which, these 'successive steps are, to be taken , but what I wish to 
say is that the present hand to mouth ooostitiitioii should be given up 
and that , India should he free to achieve .' her own , progress uniiani par- 
ed by perpetual agitation , for change in its constitution wliioii tends to 
cloud all other issues. 

The Lee Commission Report. 

The Lee Commission Report has been accepted by the Home Grov- 
ernment in all its essentials and the appoiritment of this Gomiiiission 
and the subsequent disposal of ■ its ■ report has : caused legitimate Iieart- 
huriiing and discontent among all classes of the people. Indians riatu rally 
object to the theory of the Steel Prame’^ and it is this implication 
of the incapacity of Indians to man these services that is the cause of 
occasional criticism — sometimes even unfair criticism— of the services. 
The functions of the services have so far been both political as well 
as administrative. The new political developnients that we claim and 
that are inevitable will take away from them their political functions 
of directing the policy of Government. If the services aro GonfiDed to 
their purely administrative functions and play the role of the perniaii ant 
services in England, all this criticism will disappear and the relations 
of Indians with European officers will be quite hariiionious. Indians 
recognise that Europeans in the services have set before them a high 
standard of efficiency, discipline and general honesty and we shall foe 
gladl to learn and profit by these qualities from them, I venture to 
say that when the services attain their natural position as the servants 
of an Indian Government Europeans ■will even be welcomed in many 
positions instead of being regarded as unwelcome outsiders thrust 
upon us. With regard to the pay and conditions of the services 
themselves there would have been no difficulty. We do not wish 
to keep any class of our servants discontented ; legitimate claims fertile 
proper living wage of that particular class must be cheerfully met. We 
may even admit that in the case of a few officers the recent high 
increase in prices has made it impossible for them to keep up tlie 
standard, of living to' which they were accustomed and .wdiich : they 
expected to maintain when they came to India. But India „rightly ants 
to know ^ that this reasonable consideration of the claims ' of existing 
individuals does not place upon her a burden that is irremovable and 
permanent like the Old man of the Sea on the back of Sindbad the S bilor, 

I should think that the only way of settling tlio question of the 
pay etc. of the services on a permanent footirig is to have these matters 
decided on the hypothesis that all servants are to be bndiaris rcoirited 
ill India and having 'the necessary qualifications. The service ' of ' Gov- 
ernment ought to be honourable and comfortable but not too/Bxpaiisive 
for, the tax-payer. It ought not to be^ too meagrely paid as , tl^s 'hviil 
diminish ,th0 efficiency and lead to the evil : of corruption etc,, wliioli 
were rampant' in. India of old and are even iio’iv not unknown i% soiue 
countries.. These .basic conditions .being cletermliiei once for, all on ,11, 
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priory considerations a European slioold. .'be ' giTan' such additional allow- 
ance, pension and fiassagc concession as- ■' would ■, enable us to get the 
reciufsito kind cf iiersori. But the immber of. these should lie st-rictlj 
in our hands. arc prepared to give any guarantee requirecl for the 

security of tiicir pay and iicnsion. In some eases, as in the professional 
posts *111 the cducatioiml Bcrvice, it may be. .found desirable to recruit 
men on short period contract. But a general resort to the system in 
all cases will proliably prove far too costly and will take away from 
India all the tra.inin" and cxperierioe gained by the officers at our expense. 
Govcniiiieiit woiikl have IrAincl that if It had yielded to Indian wishes 
cii the question of Incliaiiisatioii and control, the AsseiiiUy w'ould not 
havo proTcd unreasonable in the matter of the treatment of the present 
lueiribers of the services and would have given them proper security of 
1 enure and ciiiol aments. But a -question wfa.ich should have been solved 
in a reasonable s|)irit gave rise to a first class conflict and has caused 
much bitterness of feeling in w^ich practically all Indians are on one 
„ side . and all Europeans on the other. ^ 

The CoinimiDal Relations. 

Perhaps the .most important and diificult question in Indian politics 
is that of communar relations. All others may some time or other 
receive their solution but this will remain a standing problem unless 
every Indian makes a conscious effort to solve it. The atmosphere 
is so iissiparous that divisions occur even when union is intended. 
The religious spirit which is supposed to make for peace and 

contenmont and to load people to think of something higher than mere 
material and trivil concerns has itself in India led to the greatest 
disturbances. Eeligious and communal feuds meet us at every step. 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Christians and Sikhs, Parsis and Buddhists and 
Jews all think, in their own separate circles. Among these larger groups 
there are also divisions innumerable. Among Hindus are Brahmins and 
Non- Brahmins and Depressed classes ; among Non-Brahmins in Bombay 
there are the various castes comprised among them and so on. Every- 
body naturally thinks of his own small separate group-— the smaller the 
better in his opinion— and the generality think of their country last of 
all. In an impatient mood one wishes sometim.es for a dreadful 
upheaval like the French or Russian revolution when the very name 
of religion will be forbidden and God abolished once for all. But I am 
afraid even this would not be effective, for the abolishers of God will 
soon themselves turn into Gods. The only way to get over these 
differences is the slew method of gradual education into a common 
national spirit. In the beginning even what wo call education does not 
seem to produce much effect, for very often the leaders of bitter com- 
munal rnovemeiits are well educated. But one must not yield to this 
mood of despair and do what one can to solve this problem. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

Nina years ago the first organised attempt was made in this very 
city fcp arrive at a solution of',: the,:, . Hin'du-Muslim question. After 
a great deal of heated debate ' a,-' solution- was arrived at. which 
goes by the name of the Lucknow -Pact. :- - Each. : side considered that it 
had yielded a great deal, in fact more v' than it« had gained. The 
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Moritagir Chelmsford report accepted this pact as a settled fact and tiie 
arrangements under the Government of India .Act : were in accorcl^^^ 
with it. In six of the Indian provinces the Alahomedans got a siib“ 
stantially larger proportion of seats in the . Ooinicils tliaii was justified 
by their numbers while in two provinces they got: a smaller represeiifcati(.;i. 

In these latter provinces the Mahomedan population was in a majority 
and according to the pact they were reduced to an equality or a inin^ 
by' a very . small margin. These provinces . have therefore : raised the 
cry that they should give a- majority ^ to the Mahomedaits, . lo' the other,. ■ ' 
provinces, it is then contended, that the Moslems should get only their 
share according to population. Those conteritioris appear to me almost 

sickening, for it is a very small matter indeed who has a represenl-arioa 

more or less. I should accept almost any solution provided it is per- 
manent. I wish to arrive at a state of things when these disr/ioctions 

will be forgotten, at least in the • political and public iield, and religion 
will remain only an individuars private concern. 

The ideal solution would of course be one when there are no 
separate electorates and the best men get elected to the Couiicils. The 
fundamental principle of representation is that the elective bodies sliould 
form a mirror of the whole country so that the feeling? of the people 1 

can be correctly gauged. After such a body has been secured the 
majority should rule but in such a way that all reasonable claims of 
minorities will be scrupulously regarded. The method of proportional i 

representation ^vould give Councils almost accurately r©prese:ritatiY 0 s of 
the wdiole population and if voters choose to vote according to their 
communal prejudices, they will secure represGiitatioii by means of their | 

own fellows. But the method will enable the large central mass of all ; 

communities which is not bitterly extremist to have its say. At present j 

with separate electorates the tendency is for the extremist of each side 
to get elected while the moderate men have no chance, zifter getting 
so elected the members consider that their only duty is to their special 
electors and they therefore look to the narrow sectional interests rather 
than to the larger national interests. This tendency is, perhaps naturally, 
more evident in the representatives of minorities and special electorates. 

I do hope therefore that our leaders will examine the merits of this 
system and not discard it as too teohnioBl or oomplioated. , It has been 
tried in countries ivhere similar religious and racial antagonisms were 
rampant and has given full satisfaction. Of course the system will not 
make allowance for so-called political imp>ortance or special , claims. . But- ■ , I 
I would appeal to all communities not to'' insist upon these anywhere,' ! 
as siioh claims' are anti-national ' and ' hinder the national progress. They 
are characteristic, of people who , are always looking , backward rather 
than forward. It is possible by a small modificabiou to give even 
larger representation to the smaller communities ]>y a 'reservation 
of seats; but the main thing is to have a wish to come* to 
a settlement. That wish o.nce postulated the rest of the problem will ^ 
appear quit© easy of sofution. 

Of course we cannot go back upon the agreed solution of the LiMknow 
Pact, without the' consent- of both the covenanting parties. But one thing i 
we may always try- L e:.5'not to. allow this mus of commuiialisin to i^pread 
any ,', further. These - .separatist' .demands are getting more and more ^ 
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iiiimeroiis. It is claitned that similar . separate ' reprosontation shotticl he 
given in all local bodies. If the principle is thus; followed to its logical 
conclusion then India will never beeoma a Nation ; it will be a collection 
of many nations not separated into, various provinces but everywhere mixed 
together though always remaining, separate in their minutest parts. 

Class Representation. 

The same remarks apply to other claims of a similar character. The 
Non-Erahmins in Madras and the Deccan form the vast majority of the 
population and oven a largo majority of the electorate. If they wish 
therefore to bo represented by their 'owm men they can do so on the 
present commoji doctorates* This has been actually seen in the last two 
eleotioiie. The reservation of seats has not generally been needed as they 
have secured far more seats than. the. ■ minimum reserved to them. The 
only ease for a separate and favourable consideration is that of the Depressed 
classes which arc so lowly and mideveloped that on any practicable Iran- 
chise the number of voters from among them is bound to be very small 
and it would therefore bo diflicult for them to secure representation even 
in large coiistiiuei'icies. For .them I w-ould give some special seats to be 
voted for by those elected fiom these classes who are on the general 
register, though with a view to keeping their interests in common with 
other conmmnitics I would also allow them to vote in the general elections. 
This special concession I would give only for a definite period until they 
come up to the general level. The same principle may even bo utilisexl in 
the case of Mahomedans or Sikhs if it is sought to give them representa- 
tioii in excess of their numerical strength. To give an illustratioiu suppose 
ill a .'province there are 10 per cent. , ^Mahomedans and 90 per cent others 
and that in a Council of 150 it is desired to give them 30 seats 
rmd also 10 scats to the depressed classes. I should then elect 110 
members by means of common electorates on a system of proportional 
representation; of these 11 would be expected- to be Mahomedans if 
the Mahomedari voters so wish. Those of 'the electors on the general 
list who are Mahomedans will then be asked afterwards to elect 19 
members from among themselves and those .'from the Depressed classes 
10 from among themselves. It may of course happen that in the common 
election more than 11 Mahomedans may be returned and perhaps some 
depressed classes men also. But I would not object to this in the least. 
The main point is that at least some Mahomedan candidates will try to 
learn the needs of their Hindu brethren and the Hindu will have to 
look to the interests of the Mahomedans and the Depressed classes. 
The knowledge of each other that will be obtained by this process will 
tend to foster a common national spirit which when fully developed will 
render the provisional arrangements quite unnecessary. 

The principle of adequate representation of all. classes of the people 
in the public services is accepted by everybody and Government also have 
made rules for this purpose. At present? howevevj the various oommunities 
look to favouritism in order to get appointments. I am entirely against 
patronage of this kind being enjoyed by Government and I wish to see 
all recruitment to public services made when possible by open com** 
petitioti and at any rate by an independent body, In order to see? 
however, that the backwajd communities do not suffer on account of 
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commuaiUas do not suffer oa account of unreatrioted compefjition I would 
reserve a oerijai a minima percentage to be competed for by the candi- 
dates from those communitiej inkr se. This mmimuia I would gradually 
reduce as the communities rise to a position of equality with the ad- 
vanced communities. For each class of appointment a suitable minima 
qualification will of course be considered indispensable. To give a nunisrica! 
Illustration : suppose in a province it is necessary to protect the Maho- 
medans and Non-Brahmins in the recruitment for a class of posts. 01 
every ten posts to be filled by an open competitive examination, four 
may be filled up according to the list in order of merit irrespective of 
community of race ; of those that are lower three Mahomedans will ba 
taken in order and three Non-Brahmins in the same way, provided that 
these have obtained a certain minimum percentage of marks which is 
considered as the indispensable qualification for that class of posts. This 
s|yeoial consideration will nob be required for many years and the 
number of posts to be filled by absolute competition will be gradually 
increased and the others gradually diminished. The pace of this pro” 
cess will naturally be determined by seeing how many candidates from 
the specially favoured classes are able to hold their own and get selected 
in the unresrioted competition. On every occasion when new recruits 
are selected the Public Services Commission, or the other selection 
authority in special cases, should always publish a list of candidates 

together with reasons for any deviation from the principle of open or 
restricted competition if required in any special case, so that the public 
may be satisfied about the fairness of the appointments. The main 
object is to hasten the day when special concessions will be done away 

with altogether and all people in the country are advanced to the same pitch. 

Backward Communities. 

In Councils to a certain extent and in public services the first 
object is to get the best men and the communal consideration is com- 
paratively subordinate though not negligible in the present state of our 
country. As one who wishes to bring all communities to a coramon 

level and thus do away with communal distinctions I am prepared to 
grant special educational facilities to the fullest extent to backward 
communities. Special encouragement should be given by means of 
scholarships or other special devices ; admission to educational institu- 
tions in which demand is greater than the supply must be made easier 
for them by reserving a certain number of places for them if need be. The 
advanced communities should not grudge such concession ; they should under- 
stand that they are the price they have to pay for the sins of omission 
and commission of their forefathers under whom these communities were 
allowed to remain backward and thus impede the path of national progress. 

These three points viz., representation in public bodies and public 
services and entrance into educational institutions, mainly concern ^fche 
educated classes of the various communities and causa bad blood among 
them. A proper solutiSn of them will solve more than half the com- 
munal problem. For the higher classes if reasonably satisfied wili use 
their influence with their backward brethren and do away with the 
other points of friction which often arise and cause violent disturbances, 
The three points which lead to these outbreaks are: cow slaifghter, 
processions and music, and conversion propag|nda. On the question of 
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cow slaughter and music I practically agree: mth the resolutious passed 
at the Unity Conference at Delhi.. The Hindus should not object to 
the slaughter of cows if it is clone in a manner not needlessly oifeiid- 
ing their susceptibilities i.e., not in public or in a place accessible to 
the public and not accompanied by a public procession of cows doomed 
to slaughter. To this the Mahomedans' should have no objection. More 
the Hindus cannot demand as cows are slaughtered every day for the 
use of all NonTIinclu communities. Whether the Mahomedans will, of 
their own free wulb go further and .reduce or abolish cow slaughter 
of their own motion must be left to themselves. They will only do so if the 
general rolatioiis between the communities become permanently friendly arid 
evince a wish to obligo each other and .not stand merely on legal rights. 

On the question of processions and music before mosqii,es> I think 
a definite permanent settlement can easily by reached as it is "more a 
question deliberately oironding the other party rather than of religion. 
It is not a prescription of Hindu religion that music must be played all 
through the processions, neither I suppose is it ordained by the 

Koran that a Mahomedan should ol^ect to- it during prayer, 'Generally 
I would discourage religious processions through the streets of towns as 
they inevitably lead to trouble. In any case at stated hours of the 
day and for definite intervals loud music should bo stopped within 
a hundred yards of a mosque when the faithful are having their prayers. 
These times and intervals should be once for all recorded and no new 
right of this nature should be allowed to be created. Within a hundred 
yards soft music only should be allowed. Whether the Hindus shotild 
go further to please the Mahomedans would again depend on their mutual 
friendliness and law cannot go any further. I would only say that in 

every place there should be a standing committee consisting of equal 
numbers of leading Hindus and Moslems presided over by an influential neutral 
resident of the place to decide these questions of a semi-religious Idiid. The 
members of these committees may be elected by the people themselves and the 
representatives of the place on the Councils should be ex-officio members. 

Conversions. 

As regards conversion propaganda I think that no community should 

object to any of its members changing his faith and joining any other religion. 

If there are religious injunctions, to the contrary they should go, as liave 
several other such injunctions as not consistent with the spirit of modern 
civilisation. But I should have some new legislation to see that this 
conversion is deliberate and not fraudulent or forced. I have always 
held that there should be a complete record of all happenings in the 
civil condition of every subject of the State which touch tho State or 
become afterwards subjects of dispute. Births and deaths are at present 
registered more or less thoroughly; I would add to it immediately the 
compulsory registration of marriages, adoptions and conversions, for ail 
these afleot the civil status of a person and are not merely in the 
nature of private contracts. I shall leave .marriage and adoption regis- 
tration for the present ; but I think that a law requiring tlie compul- 
sory ^registration of every conversion from one major religion to another 
will bring the light of publicity to bear upon it and tend to reduce 
the Manger attendant upon it. In that law the following conditions 
should be inserted (l) ^11 conversions should be registered in a definite 
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manBer, (2) no conversion of a minor should be allowed unless both 
Ms parents, if living, or the father if the only parent living, or the 

mother together with the legal guardian of the minor, consent to the 

conversion of the minor in writing ; (3) if the minor is an orphan, no 
conversion should be allowed until he attains majority. ( 4) The regis- 
tration should take place before a Magistrate in presence of two res- 

pectable witnesses from each community and the Magistrate should openly 
question him in their presence whether the conversion is vol notary and 
* bona Me’ before registering it, no discussion of the matter by the 
witness being however allowed; if any conversion is found to have 
taken place clandestinely without registration it should be made a oogois- 
able offence and punishable by a fine in ordinary cases and by imprison- 
ment in case of forcible or fraudulent conversions, the persons who 
brought it about and the priests or other persons who officiated on the 
occasion being held responsible ; (5) if either the husband or wile gets 
converted, the wife or the husband should have the option of getting 
the marriage cancelled, the wife getting back all the property she had 
before marriage ; and in the case of a Hindu wife she should get a suit- 
able maintenance from her converted husband through the Government 
according to the position and status of the faimily in society ; (6) no 
public procession or demonstration should be allowed in celebration of 
any conversion. I have given my ideas on this subject in some detail 

as I feel that with rising communal patriotism the light oi publicity 
and strict legal procedure will serve to reduce the dangers necessarily 
attendant upon such conversions. I heartily recommend the suggestions 
made above to our legislators so that a private Bill may be drafted 
and submitted for consideration by the public and the legislature. 

Anarchical Movements & the Bengal Ordinance. 

The spread of anarchical movement in Bengal and the measures 
taken by Government for their suppression have evoked deep protests 
from all political classes. These protests are a symptom of the distrust 
in which the present Government is involved, for I believe that if 
there had been a general feeling of confidence in Government among 

the people there would have been a tendency to look at the matter 

from dispassionate point of view. For the want of confidence Govern- 

ment policy has been mainly responsible though its evil effects are felt 
by Government and the people alike. I shall try to view the matter 
as a mere layman not conversant with legal teohnioali ties and outline the atti- 
tude which in my opinion the Liberals as a body should adopt on this question. 

While some of the other parties in the country talk of non-violence 
and Mr. Gandhi at least is whole-heartedly devoted to it, I feel that 
the people as a whole have not thoroughly imbibed the idea that violent 
methods are absolutely futile for securing political advance, and that any 
advance that may conceivably be obtained through these methods is not 
worth making as it will necessarily be attended by evils which will b^far 
worse than mere political disabilities. The loss of a sense of civic discipline, 
the spread of a reign of disorder, the consequent moral and economic loss, 
the outburst of sectional fanaticism ; these are the necessary accQinpaiii- 
meiits of such movements. In India especially these results will be 
particularly harmful as these disruptive forces are always latent in the 
Indian polity and have not been transformed into active forces fending 
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to Bational solidarity. Hence we sionM; not only do lip homage to law 
and order but shonH stride for it with all oiir might as other wiaa 
we shall ourselYes be the greatest sufferers. Do we find this enthusiastic 
dislike of anarchical methods among some of otir leaders ? We have had an 
exhibition of a prominent leader extolling the perpetrator of a crime and ex- 
pressing his appreciation of Ms motives while formally disapproving of the crime 
itself. Uneducated people will not be ■ able- to separate the two with 
the .analytical .acnmeii of a leading barrister who is often apt to invent 
distinctions: were .there .are none; unbalanced young men wdio would be 
useful citizens of ' their, country if their energies are properly directed 
are likely to think - , from the ' generally critical and hostile attitude 
assumed by that .leader tow^ards Government and Europeans that the 
appreciation is the real thing intended ' for him while the disapproval 
is only the gloss to save appearances or a possible line of defence if 
faced with legal consequences. India is not fit at present for such metaphy- 
sical subtleties or hypercritical distinctions. Unless we are absolutely clear 
as to our attitude towards anarchical crimes or their perpetrators our protests 
against the measures taken by Government will not have the least weight. 

Though in the recent Bombay ConfereBce resolution there has been 
some attempt to cast a doubt at the existence of the anarchical move- 
ment in Bengal, the plain and frank admission of Mr. C. R. Das that 
it exists should be sufficient for us especially as he agrees with the 
Government on that point. Of course the remedies suggested by the 
two differ but that difference itself makes their concurrence all the more 
significant. The Government case is that the ordinary processes of law- 
are no longer efficacious against such crimes, that some exceptional 
measures are required to cope with the evil and that therefore they 
have issued the present ordinance. One may perhaps agree to a certain 
extent that terrorising of witnesses and occasionally even of judges and 
juries may have taken place but one has also seen that in most of 
the cases which were actually brought before the Courts conviction has 
been secured, though some cases, and these not always only of an 
anarchical character, have failed mainly through the inefficiency or 

incompetence of the Bengal Police. But there is no doubt that the 

position at present is different than in normal times and probably some 
exceptional measures are required. The question then arises as to 

whether the usual procedure of legislation could not have been first 
resorted to and then only if it failed to give the necessary power of 
issuing the ordinance should not have been utilised. 

The fact that the Legislature was meeting in Simla less than a 
month before the issue of the ordinance and that it was not consulted 
gave rise to a feeling among the people that this was an explicit 
attempt to set the constituted machinery at naught and this feeling 
has thus some apparent justifiication. But His Excellency the Ticeroy 
has recently told us that he was not satisfied about the need of these 
special measures and that he had not gone through all the papers till 
after the Assembly had dispersed. We shall |ccept this statement of 
His Excellency as the whole truth so far as ho is personally concerned ; 
but it- will require a pretty hard stretch of the imagination to believe 
that neither the Bengal Government or the Home Department of the 
Government of India had practically made up their minds till withiii 
a month of the issue of the ordinance and that- they had not -so 
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manipulated the time as to force the hands of His Esccelleucy the 
Viceroy. I cannot therefore acquit these two of all responsibility for 
the unpopularity of these measures e Yen assuming that a real need for 
them existed. The Viceroy, seeing that his hands were being thus 
forced into using his exceptional powers rather than consultiiig Ms 
legislature, might well have stood firm and called a meetiog of the 
Legislature once more and placed all the facts before possibly a con- 
fidoBtial and private joint meeting of the Assembly and the Oouncil 
of State, if the matter could not afford to wait for a month or two* 

Even supposing the calling of a special meeting of the Legislature 
impossible or impracticable, it should at least have been possible to 
call together a few of the respected leaders of the various parties and 
place all the facts before them. This kind of informal consultation 
with opposition parties in grave national emergencies is not iinknown 
in western countries. After all, these Indian leaders have the good of 
India at heart and if shown sufficient proofs, even though unverified accord- 
ing to the strict rules of evidence openly in a court of law which 
justified immediate action at the risk of a grave national peril, they 
would have probably agreed to the special measures or suggested some 
alternatives worthy of consideration. A plain unreserved private talk at the 
table would have got over many difficulties which assume large proportions 
when dealt with in all the ceremony of an open debate in the Council. I have 
been told of a similar instance in which uncompromising opposition changed 
into silent support to the Press Bill proposed by Lord Sinha when h© showed 
to a popular leader, not altogether a Ide noir to the extremists, all the 
papers of the case containing extracts from newspapers which daily 
preached anarchical crimes and incitements to murder. Probably a similar 
support may have been obtained from some at least of our leaders 
though I can well conceive that their opinion might not have been 
accepted by certain others who in their heart of hearts chulde at such 
movement as calculated to cause trouble to Government. But their 
support whould have been taken as justification of these measures by a 
large section of the people. Even assuming that the leaders thus privately 
consulted had refused to agree with the Government view, still Govern- 
ment as responsible in the last resort for order and good Government 
could have taken the measures that it has actually done without any 
loss of time. They would however have shown their utmost readiness 
to conciliate propular feeling as far as it wm at all possible for them 
to do. As it is, the mischief of arbitrary action has been done and not 
all the speeches of Lord Lytton or Lord Reading will quite undo it. 
In short, it appears that some special action was probably justified, but 
that the manner in which the actual measures were taken was most 
unfortunate and has alienated the people more than it was necessary. 
The whole thing once more exemplifies the growing distrust between 
Government and leaders of various parties in the country. 

As regards the actual measures themselves, I am not qtialifiea to 
give a definite opiniSn. Whether they go too far, assuming the need 
for such special action was proved and was urgent, it is not for a 
layman like myself to say. Several safeguards have been introdifced an 
appeal to the High Court being allowed after examination of the cases 
by three parsons />f whom two are to be of the position qf district 
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fudges. Further, action is to be tolran under, „ these measures only in 
erimeB of certain character and committed not by isolated iiidi?iduals 
but by ^or at the instigation of a member of an anarchical society. 
These are certainly some valuable safeguards and oaiinot allow of organiaed 
and systematic oppression of any class, much leas of a political party 
lilce the Bwara-iists as has been widely represented for intcrestocl reasons 
by that party. ' The Bengal Regulation III of 1818 gives however too wide 
powers ,of indefinite detention without, trial and in my opinion should 
not be used lor this' purpose. It appears to have ' been originally intended for 
use in times of war and especially to deal with foreigoers or persons suspected 
of treasonable designs in the interest of a foreign power on such an occasion. 


Over and above tho natural and int6llig.ibla, dislike of the people 
to the grant of such extraodiimry powers to the administration, there 
is in this country the wide distrust,' and- not always undeserved, of the 
police. It is felt that even if Lord Lytton or Lord Reading were 
honestly convinced of the need of such measures, . 'they wdll still have 
to be administered by the police and it is unfortunate that the police 
in this country have not yet come- to be regarded as the friends of 
the people but rather as agents of tyranny and oppression. The ex- 
traordinary powers, it is feared with some reason, will be utilised by 
the police as additional instruments. This distrust of the police is both 
the cause and effect of its inefficiency and ■ I hope that strict measures 
will be taken to see that these special powers 'ate not misused in any way. 
Further, to allay discontent I hope that the fullest publicity will be 
given to such details as can be given out without any risk to any 
innocent persons. As it is, since the arrest of these alleged anarchists 
two months ago, no information about their crimes or their trial has 
been at all published and this hush-hush policy is adding to the 
wide discontent caused by these measures. 


In discussing these measures I have, while not condemning them root 
and branch, taken a severely critical attitude. But I wish that these 
measures should not remain in force a moment longer than necessary. 
It is the habit of Government in this cotintiT- to keep such powers 
when once obtained. But let me warn them that people expect that 
these powers will be dispensed with as soon as possible and that any 
legislation necessary should be placed on the statute book with the consent 
of elected representatives of the people. I realise that the vims 
of anarchism when once introduced into a country is very difficult to 
eradicate but its action will be considerably minimised by taldng powers 
to conciliate the people and their leaders. No Government, not 
even the Government of India, can be carried on satisfactorily without 
the silent support of the masses; and while it takes these special measures 
which may or may not be justified, it is its bounden duty to see what 
further permanent measures should be taken to produce the requisite 
contontment of the people. Otherwise the anarchical crimes will not 
disappear but will grow into a menace much bigger than it is at pre- 
sent. One part of these permanent measures' conmsts of a rapid political 
advaip^ of which I have tried to speak.-- before. It will be fatal for 
Government to delay taking effective action in this direction. 

The idea of CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE as the highest form of patriotism 
that is *!^6!ng implanted among a large ^ number of .gemi-ediicated poeple- 
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is perhaps the most mischievous feature of the present extremist 
propaganda. Under the name Satyagraha, non-co-operation or civil 
disodedieiice, it is being sedulously advocated all over. The deletrions 
effects are already being seen. At Mulsh! it has reoently led to 
shooting and sword-cutting of innocent labourers. It inevitably leads 
to outburst 0! violence whether on one side or the other. It lias 
done so at Nagpur, Tarakeswar, Vykom, Jaito and other places. Ifc may 
perhaps provide occasionally a suitable handle against Government but 
the effect on the people is permanent. Respect for law and order 
disappears once for all and all criminal elements in the population 
are led to think that they are becoming patriotic by imitating the so- 
called patriots in their actions. It must be remembered that this want 
of respect for law and order on the part of the masses will continue 
even if all the ideals of the Mahatmas, Maul vis or Deshabandhus are 
fully achieved. They will find when they are responsible for the 
Government of the country that these seeds that they have now 

sown to cause trouble to Government will grow into a pest which 
they will be unable to get rid of. I cannot think of a policy more 
short-sighted than this of preparing for infinite trouble for oneself in 
order to obtain a problematical momentary advantage. The extremist 
leaders may chuckle at a campaign for the refusal of taxes to the 

present Government but they must keep in mind that even a Swaraj 
Government cannot be carried on permanently on forced loacs, endow- 
ments of large temples or the proceeds of highway robberies. Taxes 
will have to be levied and paid by the people under ail Goveriiment. 
But once the people are taught to consider that refusal to pay taxes 
is the highest form of patriotism, the task of future Government will 
become almost impossible. 

Another handicap of a similar nature that the extremists are 

preparing for the country in future is the habit of paying absurd 
homage to personalities. My ideal of the India of the future is a 

democratic India in w^hich all will be equal and have equal opportunities, 
when persons will be judged on their merits and when their views 
will only be tested by their consonance with reason. But in extremist 

India at present we cannot do without a dictator. We are gravely 

told that unless we agree to some ridiculous proposal which all consi- 
der impossible, we shall lose the benefit of the leadership of some 

particular person, that therefore that proposal must be accepted. If 
this is the one condition that leadership can be retained, a true dcuio- 
crat ought to consider that person unfit for leadership at all. Wo arc 
accustomed in India to various kinds of Swaraj of an a^utocratio 
kind and we do not wish to have these experiments repoated oil a 
larger ■ scale. The .'Swaraj that I. want will be one in v/Mcli there will 
be no supreme and irremoveable head, in which policy will ]>c deter- 

mined by frank interchange of opinion and not by a closed cotcrio 
deliberating behind closed doors. ' While we have words of ridico^ or 
invective strong enougii to hurl against the present system of irrespou- 
sible Government, we are ourselves falling into the same habit only to 
a far greater extent. ■: Again while we are protending to ■ tre»t with 
contempt the holders., of titles, we are inviting new titles for* ourselves. 
The dropping of the appellation of ‘'Mahatma” when speaking of llr.a|Gandhi 
leads almost to a* riot at public meetings, though it i.s birf fair to 
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Acknowledge that he himself . has always ^ protested against the word* I 
am, as a pure democrat, against all titles, whether OoTernmental or 
popular, and the democratic GoTarnments of the ^Dominions lava already 
protested against ' the grant of these titles to their subjects. This absuid 
veneration for titles has not disappeared among the non-co-operators 
with their boycott ..of titles though it has taken a different form* 
Occasionally also the ostentatious repudiation of titles is but an inverted 
, form of the same ■ kind of snobbery. 

The Kenya Question. 

During this year the Kenya question remains practically where it was. 
True, the projected immigration legislation has been dropped but all our other, 
wrongs remain as they are. , It is needless once more to- discuss this question 
in detail. Bishop Whitehead has summed up the situation in these words 

of warning to Englishmen in which all Indians willfully agree: ■ The 

one question that needs our serious and careful consideration is the 
principie for, which Indians are contending, both in Kenya and South 
'Africar We must bear, in mind that India to-day can no longer be 

treated as a conquered country and her people as a despised and 

i2:iferior race ; and that if India is to remain within the British Empire 

it must be upon terms consistent with dignity and self-respect. We 

must speedily make up our minds 'whether we wish to keep India 
within the Empire or not. If we do, we must firmly refuse to allow 
any legislation to be passed or settlements to be made in the Ooloniea 
or protectorates under the direct control of the British Government 
which discriminate against Indians and make them feel that they are 
treated as aliens or out-castes. And the whole force of public opinion 
in England must be directed strongly against the racial pride which 

so often wounds the sensitive feelings of the people of India”. 

The question of the position of Indians in the Colonies and 

Protectorates is only one small part of the very vast problem of the 
conflict of the White and Coloured races. The White races though 
numerically in the minority are well-organised, powerful in all the weapons 
of up to date warfare, both military and industrial, and actually in 
possession of by far the largest portion of the earth's habitable surface. 
Their population is increasing by leaps and bounds, much faster than 
that of the coloured races. The world is not big enough for these 
increasing numbers and a conflict is sure to occur sooner or later. 
The world war owed its real origin to this need for finding suita- 
ble outlets for the surplus population of Central Europe. But the 

League of Nations which is mainly dominated by the White races 
will probably stop such world wars in the future between various sections of 
these races and their presure against the coloured races will grow 
greater and greater. India which form about a third part of the 
coloured races of the world should learn to organise itself in the same 
manjier and make itself strong by :.removiDg the various evils in 
its body politic. Above all she must cease -to Icok backward eternally 
bragging of its past. She is likely to meet with the strongest opposi- 
tion from the white races. Above' ,, the; narrow questions of current 

politics looms large this supreme question :. . Ts' India 'going to ^ live as 
a lor all time ? If she is, she^ "must ■ set her house in order 

and prepare for all eventualities in the future. 


Resolutions of the National Liberal 
Federation. 

The following Resolutions were ' passed at the Seventh Session, 
of the Federation held at Lucknow on Dec. 27 and 28^ 1924. 

[The first two are condolence resolutions which were passed all 
standing.] 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

The National Liberal Federation regrets that the scope of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee was too restricted for their deliberations 
to prove of substantial utility. But it urges the publication without 
delay of the reports of the Committee and of the evidence, oral and 
written, received by them together with the despatches of local Gov- 
ernments including minutes of members of Executive Councils and 
Ministers which may have accompanied those despatches. 

[Moved by Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra] 

Self-Government. 

Mr. CHINIAMAKI, who moved the resolution on Self-Government, 
in the course of a vigorous speech gave a general view of political 
developments in the country during the past four years and pointed 
out the necessity of revising the Government of India Act before the 
statutory periodi He made an effective reply to the criticisms levelled 
against Ministers and non-of&cials who honestly tried to work the reforms, 
and said that neither in the interests of the country nor of the British 
Empire should a system of constitution which was found to be unsatis- 
factory from all points during the past five years be allowed to 
continue a day longer. He emphatically and categorically denied the 
recent statement of the Viceroy that the Government of India and all 
local Governments tried to work the Reforms successfully. He affirmed 
as a fact and a truth that since the day Mr. Montagu was made to 
leave the India Office, by their persistent omissions and by their methods 
there was a lamentable lack of co-operation from the services for the 
working of the Reforms. The resolution runs. — 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India re-afifirms its conviction 
of the paramount necessity of the early introduction of full responsible 
government in British India, alike in the provinces and in the Central 
government, only the foreign, political and military departments being 
retained for a time under the control of the British Parliament, and 
of the full recognition of India as a Dominion in all matters of imperial 
concern and inter-imperial relations. 

(b) The Libera? Federation holds it to be essential that : (i) The 

control of the Secretary of State for India over the administration «f»and 
revenues of British India should be curtailed by statute, so that his 
position may approximlte as nearly as may be to that of the- Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in relation to the Dominions ; ^ 

(2) The Council of India should be abolished ,* 

(3) The Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly in the entire sphere of internal civil admip|'J''^tioiij 
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{4) Tile departments of foreign, 'politieal and , military siioiild be 
under tbe control of Parliament, a certain amount of money for ex- 
penditure* on tbem being fixed by statute, any fnrtlier demand being 
subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, and that the position 
be reviewed alter a d.efinite period ; 

(5) Provincial Governments sbonld be respor»ible , to .their .respec- 
Mve ,, Legislatures except in ■ the administration of agency or ccatrai 
subjects ; ' 

. ■ ■ . (b) All : civil ' services at present recruited on an Ail India basts 
should . In future be recruited in India, and their control ■ s'houM be 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the authorities in India, 
subject to such conditions as may be laid down by statute ; 

. .(7) The franchise should be widened, and adequate .represeatatioa 
should be accorded to the depressed classes and the urban labouring 
population; and 

( 8 ) Women- ■ should , be given the right' of vote as well as candida- 
ture on the same terms as men ; ■ 

,(c)' The Federation authorizes its Council to prepare a scheme of 
reform on the aforesaid lines and on the lines of other resolutions, and 
to confer with regard' thereto with other political organizations in the 
co'un try whose object .is the attainment of self-government for India. 

Fihahcial Position of pRoviNciAt Governments. 

Sir P.:G. MIXIER then moved:— 

The National Liberal Federation has noted with grave concern the 
financial embarrassments of provincial Governments which have severely 
handicapped Ministers and Legislatures In developing beneficial services 
and contributed to the unsatisfactory working of the Reforms in the 
provinces, and calls upon the Government of India to abolish the 
system of provincial contributions and reconsider division of the sources 
of revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, so as to 
leave to everyone of the latter adequate resources for the efficient 
performance of their duties and for development; the Central Govern- 
ment balancing their own budget by the strict enforcement of economy, 
generally in all departments and specially in the Army Department. 

Sir Provash alluded to the extraordinary increase in military 
expenditure after the war and condemned the policy in that respect. 
He alluded to the starvation of the Sanitation and Educational depart- 
ments, and said th^t no impartial tribunal could say that bureaucratic 
Government bad done anything for the benefit of the masses and that no 
Province under the Reforms had enough funds at its disposal to 
discharge its responsibilities to the people. 

The Lee Commission Recommendaxions. ' 

■ (a) , The Liberal Federation records its; -protest against the accept- 
ance by His Majesty's Government, , in utter disregard of Indian 
©pinion, of the Lee Commission’s,- recommendations' in- behalf of increas- 
ed emoluments to the British Services in ' India which, in the Federa- 
tion's opinion, are excessive and 'beyond the capacity of the Indian 
ta^:payer, as well as compromising, to- the 'self-respect of India. 

(b) In the opinion ©I the Federation the continuance of recruit- 
ment in England under the Secretary of Sflite's control is incompa- 
tible*-with steady progress to the ' goal of responsible Government, 
which is the policy authoritatively laid '-down by the Sovereign and 
Parliament, and in future all recruitment; should be made only in 
Indl£>:|Moved by Mr. N. M. JosM, M. L. A.] 
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The Depressed. Classes, 
expresses .its deep sympathy^ with the . depressed 
classes, abhors the unsociai sentimeat' that aay sectioa:of humaaity is- 
un touchable, and calls upon the Hindu community, to the utmost of 
their power to undo- the grievous wrong: done to them and take all, 
possible steps to ameliorate their condition socially, educationally and 
economically. 

Economic Development and Swadeshi. ■■ 

(a) The Federation desires to impress equally upon the people 
and the Government the urgent necessity of measures of economic- 
amelioration, inciudiog the improvement of agriculture, the develop- 
ment of co-operation, the organization of capital and the encourage- 
ment of manufacturing cottage industries, 

(b) The Federation is in full sympathy with the Swadeshi move- 
ment and urges both the people and the Government to give pre- 
ference to the products of Indian industry even at a sacrifice. 

Military Policy and Expenditure. 

This Federation expresses its grave dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the military training and equipment of Indians has been and 
is being neglected by the Government, and while it takes note of the 
grant of the Kings Commission to a few Indians in recent years, the 
establishment of a preparatory school called ‘ Military College ' at 
Debra Dun and the scheme for the Indianisation of S units, it is 
strongly of the opinion that these steps are wholly inadequate and it 
accordingly makes the following recommendations and urges the Govern- 
ment to give efiect to them : 

(1) That a scheme for the education and training of officers 
be prepared so as to bring about the Indianisation of the Army 
within a reasonable distance of time— the scheme of the Indianisation 
of the 8 units bearing in the opinion of the Federation no relation 
to the growth and development of the constitution; 

(2) That Indians be admitted to all branches of the Army, including 
Artillery and Air Force, and that they should be admitted into these 
sections of the Army not merely in subordinate positions but as officers ; 

(3) That proper and well equipped colleges should be established, 
and a definite programme of military education Should be prepared; 

(4) That ail distinctions based upon race between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces should be abolished, and that these forces should 
be properly organized; 

(5) That officers' training corps should be established in all 

universities in British India and that compulsory military training 

should be made the rule in the case of all univeisity students who 
are physically fit; 

(6) That selection boards for selecting young men for all classes of 
the people should be established, and that Indians should be adequately 
represented on such boards; 

{7) That the question of the financial liability of India to th© 
British Exchequer for ' British troops should be referred for exam inif ion 
to a .Gommission on wMch' Indians shouM be adequately represented; 

,{8) That the .strength of the Indian Army sbould be determined 
with reference to the .needs 'of India for her internal * sec uri-^ and 

safety against foreign . aggression, v and should not be' based upon 

considerations of the needs of the other parts of .the Empire. ^ 

[Moved by PrineipaT Lanitkar ■ of the Ferguison College, ■ 
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INDIANH m SoUtH AFRICA AfIB KSHYA/ 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRO' tfeea . moved the reaolotioii 'oa 
abroad* The rcsolntioo roos.— , , 

(a) The Liberal Federation strongly protests against the .enactment 
e! the Natal Boroughs : Ordinance depriving Indians of the Manicipal 
■Franchise and. , , thereby not only creating a new civic disability but 
rainonsly hampering them .in their occupation as traders. 

(b) The .'Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to im.iiiediately 
send an officer of theirs, and a non-official to South Africa to enquire 
into the Indian situation and to make ' a full report to them. The 
'Federation urges the Governor-General to move His Majesty's Govern** 
ment to advise the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under section 65 
of the South .Africa Act of .1909. : 

(c) The Federation re-affirms its strong , protest against the' anti- 
Indian policy of. His Majesty's Government in Kenya in 1923 and notes 
with regret that the late Labour Government did nothing to undo 
the wrong done to Indians by .its , predecessor. 

, .(d) The Federation further urges the ■ Government of India to 
publish the report of the Colonies' Committee and the steps which 
have been ■ taken to implement it. , . 

(e) The Federation re-affirms its resolution asking the Government 
of India to take urgent steps to secure a reversal of the anti-Indian 
policy in Natal and Kenya as wt II as in other parts of the Empire 
and not to hesitate to have recourse to retaliatory measures. 

In a telling speech that was heard with great attention by the 
Federation, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru exhaustively dealt with the question of 
Indians in the Colonies. He called attention to the unanimous felling that 
existed among ail sections of the people of this country on the intol- 
erable position that was accorded to his countrymen m the Colonies. 
He reviewed the work of the last Imperial Conference of which he 
was a member, and in this connection pointed out the attitude observ- 
ed by General Smuts representing the South African Government. Had 
they been a self-governing country such treatment as was being meted out 
to their countrymen in the colonies would not have been allowed. It 
was humiliation for the people of this country and to the Government 
of India that the Government of India was unable to protect its 
nationals in other parts of the Empire. He pointed out that section 
65 of the South Africa Act provides that the King might disallow 
within one year any Act assented ■to. by -the . Governor- General and 
he asked that His Majesty might be advised to disallow the Natal 
Ordinance. It might be said that His Majesty's Government could not 
interfere with the internal administration of self-governing Dominions. 
His repl3^ was when there was a conflict between one part of the Empire 
with another part and when people of one part was unfairly treated 
by another, that was a proper occasion to exercise the power vested in 
HIS' Majesty. . . 

After further arguments on the constitutional aspects of the ques- 
tion, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, dealt with the Imperial War Conference 
resojiition of 1918 - laying down the principle of reciprocity between 
various parts of the British Commonwealth ■ ' including India. Sir Tej 
Bahadur in conclusion characterised' the treatnrent accorded by Natal 
to Indians as unworthy of the : 'citizens of..''. the' Briti^^ Empire. He 
realiseC the difficult position of the Government of ^ India in that matter, 
but the Government of India owed -.it Fo ' themselves and the people of 
this ^untry to make it clear to His Majesty’s Government that the 
accorded to Indians in Natal ’was intolerable' and the people 
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<)f India w never reconcile to the position .accorded to their ; 
conntrymen. ' He ventured to hope that adequate andi proper repre- / 
sentation on the part of ' the Government of India might not be withotit 
avaiL If a . satisfactory solution was not arrived at, then he urged 
that retaliatory steps should ■' be taken. Sir Tej ■ Bahadur then' 'alluded: 
to the ' work of the Colonies Committee and’ asked for 'publication, of 
its reports. In the end he appealed to the members of ■ the Legislative 
Assembly to raise , a debate on the whole question at an : early date® 

The Bengal Ordinance and the Deportations 

Pandit HIRDAYANATH KUNZRU then moved the resolution on the 
Bengal Ordinance and made a vigorous speech condemning the action of the 
Government in promulgating the Ordinance immediately after the prorogation 
of the Legislative Assembly, without consulting representatives of the people* 
He said that the extent of danger of the anarchical movement was not 
so great as to necessitate this arming of the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers, and he mentioned the objectionable aspects of the 
Ordinance which were directed against the freedom of individuals. The 
provisions of the Ordinance ran generally on the lines of the Rowlatt 
Act, but with regard to the provision for penalising suspects the Ordi- 
nance went against the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee on 
whose conclusions the Government placed great reliance. 

Mr. Kunzru mentioned that the powers with which the Governoaent 
was armed were dangerously wide and instanced several cases of abuse 
of such special powers in the past. The defence India Act, which the 
Bengal Government says was most effective in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary crime in previous years, was itself abused and harrowing tales 
of misery caused on innocent people by its use \/as unfolded in the 
old Imperial Legislative Council by Sir Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu. Mr. Kunzru thought that the Government con- 
sidered Special legislation a short cut to administrative expediency and 
therefore they could not look with equanimity the promulgation of the 
Ordinance which the Government wanted to introduce, Mr. Kunzrn 
detailed instances of abuse of Regulation III of 1S18, such as the 
arrests of men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Messrs. Aswini Kumar Datta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and others and was surprised that His Ex- 
cellency Lord Reading, who, it was hoped, wouid repeal the regolatioa, 
had allowed its more frequent use. 

Dealing with Lord Lytton's statement that the impetus to the spirit 
of terrorism was given by the Serajgunj resolution, he condemned 
vigorously the statement. He said he was no defender of that resolution 
which Mahatma Gandhi had also condemed. He asked: ‘"Was Mr. Das 
a well-wisher of stable society or a promoter of anarchical .movemeEt 
sown by the inconsiderate or ' tyrannical Government? Was Mr. Das- 
responsible for those- who committed the massacre at Amritsar, ■ or those' ■ 
who' commended the action of Dyer and presented a sword to hira?'"' ' 
In conclusion Mr. ' Kunzru said repressive measures such as the ■ Bengal .. 
Ordinance would not serve to' put down any spirit of violence.: Mr®: 
Jitendranath Basu, mx.c., of Bengal seconded the resolution ^ which was 
'Carried in the following terms. — , ' m 

' The Federation #is' firmly of' opinion that anarchical crime is 
entirely' opposed to the progress of the country, and tbe Federation 
would -support any reasonable measures for its supression. B’lft it is 
not satisfied that the recent measures taken io- Bengal were called for 
and strongly protests against the promulgation of the Ordinance 1 of 
1924. The Federaiion is further, of opinion that all means 
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for proceeding in the matter should hare- been exhaoiled before having 
recourse to any special measures, 

The Federation is further strongly of opinion that the Reguiation. 
Ill of 1818 should not have been resorted to, as in the opinion of 
the Federation it Is an, abuse of that Regulation to 'apply it to the, 
pffescnt case* 

The Federation Is, , further of opinion that measures like the 
Ordinance or the proposed Bill of such wide extent and giving such 
arbitrary powers to the executive, especially, that of detention of persons 
without a trial lor an Indefinite period, is not justified • ' In the opinion 
of the Fcderatkm any special measures which may be , passed to cope 
with the anarchical movement should provide for the speedy trial of 
persons against whom action is taken under it by a Bench consisting 
of three permanent Judges of the High Court. 

In the opinion of this Federation the only eSective permanent remedy 
for the recrudescence ' of anarchical activities is the removal of , the 
causes 0! discontent which encourage and foster - such crimes. ■ 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried.— 

Edocatioh.. 

(1) This Federation is firmly of opinion that for political, social, 
material, and moral advancement of India a sound system of universal 
education is 'absolutely essential and calls upon all Provincial Govern- 
ments ■ and the Government of India to do ail they can to advance it 
in .all ' possible ways, in particular by— 

(i) ' Making elementary education compulsory for all boys and girls ; 

(ii) Creating a sound system of secondary schools in ' which special 
attention will be devoted to the building of character and the incul- 
cation of discipline, by a proper , .'selection" of .teachers who should be 
well paid, and by providing ample facilities for games, physical and 
moral instruction and manual training, and for promoting proper under- 
standing between students of various communities ; 

(iii) Starting and encouraging schools of a modern type in which 
boys from secondary schools can be given vocational training which 
will enable the students to learn some bread-winning occupation ; 

(iv) Encouraging the promotion of the highest standards of learn- 
ing and research in the universities ; 

(^) Founding Institutions of the highest grade in all specialized 
subjects so as to make it unnecessary for Indian students to go 
abroad ; 

(vi) Paying special attention to the: ' education in all grades of 

backward classes, and depressed : classes ; ' 

(vii) Making special efiorts to, advance ' the education of girls and 

women ; ,„ , " ' 

(2) That funds should be amply provided: by all Provincial Govern- ' 
meats for a welLthought-out programme ■ of education and by the 
Government of India for educational institutions ■ of ' the '■ highest grade 
of an ail- India character, '■ 

JUDICI4L 4JID Executive Functions. 

The Federation strongly urges the immediate ftud complete sepem- 
tion of judicial and executive services': and' functions. 

The Kohat Riots. 

The^ederation is of opinion that the report of the Government 
enquiry the Kohat tragedy is incomplete, one-sided and altogether 
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unsatisfactory. . The , Federation is strongly ' of ■ opinioa that the local 
authorities' responsible for law and order failed : ntterly in the discharge 
of their .duty and' their failure shonld be dealt ' with by the Govern- 
ment. The Federation further urges '' that every possible step should 
be taken to' resettle the Hindus of Hohat in 'their homes and : to 
/make reparation 'for the losses they have sustained. 

Medical aid in Rural Areas. ' 

The Liberal Federation deplores the insanitary condition' of the 
'rural areas and the inadequacy of medical aid, for its people and 
therefore , it urges the Government to lose no more time in providing 
for legitimate and due needs of the people. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations. 

The Federation deplores the outbreaks of lawlessness ' in severa l 
parts of the country due to the tension of feeling between the; two 
great communities of India and emphasises the need of all possible 
measures to create a feeling of mutual trust and regard. It com- 
mends the resolutions of the Unity Conference held at Bombay In 
September to provincial and district Liberal leagues and associations 
as being eminently practical and fair-minded and urges them to secure 
the largest measure of support for them by means of propaganda. 


All-India Muslim League 

BOMBAYSO^TJHt DSCBMBB^ i92 4 

The Sixteenth Session of the AlUndia Muslim League was IieH 
at Bombay on tlie 30th December 1924 with the Hon*^ Mr. Raza All, 
membei) .Council of. Stale, as President, and Mr. Deoji Kanji, Sheriff 
of Bombay, as the" Chairman .of the Reception Committee, The 
meeting was.,atteiideci by a number of delegates .from, all 0¥er India 
and also .by Dr. Besanti Messrs Nehru, Patel and other parly leaders, 

PEESIDENTIAL ADDEISS 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. EAZA ALI referred at 
the outset to the party changes in England and said that %fhile we cannot 
he iodiiferent to the rise and fall of -political parties in England, 
experience has shown that the presence of a mediocre politician at 
the India Office has proved infinitely more injurious to ' our interests 
than a, strong anti-liidian toiy. The President welcomed Lord 
Birkenhead as Secretary of State, and remarked: **To indulge, in 
political prophesies is f-'iitile, but I venture to say, if instead of 'trying 
to wrest from him Ivy threats of civil disobedience we settle down to 
constractive work, the future may not be barren of results as it looks to-day.*^ 

SuTvej^ing the events of the past 18 months Mr. Earn Ali said : — 
The collapse of the Noirco-operation movement has been followed 
by consequences which its promoters did not and could not foresee. 
Not only have communal disturbances brought to the surface the inner 
working of the minds of considerable sections of the population, but 
the leaders of public opinion divided into a number of parties have 
been unable to secure unanimity for a common programme to be put 
before the country. According to some, India can only attain her 
political emancipation through the spinning wheel. Others believe that 
it will come by stopping the working of the machinery set up by the 
Government of India Act. Then others take the view that the best 
method is to work or stop the machinery as it may suit us. Again, 
otiiers are convinced that true wisdom lies in working it, such as it 
is, to the best of our ability. In addition to these, there are minor 
political groups tuo numerous to mention. All this reminds me of what 
a writer said about the Spanish character ’ some years ago. He said 
that if seven Spaniards were to form a political association, it would 
soon split into three with one independent. It is to be recognised 
that we are passing through a period of transition and some of our 
difficulties are inherent in the situation. No sane man can ohicot to 
the existence of political parties with ' a definite, workable programme 
In these go-ahead times- But if they are to work in co-operation 
with 'brie another, they must have something common in their programme. 
And I ask : is there nothirjg on which ali parties are agreed 1 la 
there any party worth the name that has not set before itself the 
goal of‘^wai‘aj or self-government? Hardly ever during the last one 
hundred years was there a matter on which public opinion declared 
itself so strongly or unanimously as it has on this question. To 
us it ■ is^e question of questions and the ' problem ®of problems. The 
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differences—- important though they at times may be— between race and 
race, creed and creed? class and class, are at once overshadowed by this 
overpowering manifestation of Indians will. And yet the irony of fate is that 
so farwe have been unable to separate the essential from the accidental, the 
changing from the immutable. The display of energy on our part Is pro- 
digious,^ Compared with its volume however, the effect must continue to he 
disappointingly small so long as we do not make up our mind to 
distinguish matters of principle from matters of procedure. For, except 
methods to be pursued, procedure to be followed, there is no vital 
difference between the No-Changer and the Liberal, the obstructionist 
Swarajist and the Independent. After all Non-Co-operation in its broadest 
and most orthodox form, obstruction with its varying moods, and 
constitutional agitation with its somewhat cheerless prospects, are only 
a means to the end and not the end in themselves. Our end is the 
attainment of Swaraj. Prudence and experience point to the absolute 
necessity of the various political parties drawing up, by common 
agreement, a national programme which can be worked by all. It 
need not be a very elaborate scheme. The fewer the points on which 
concerted action is to be taken the greater will be the facility In 
w^'orking it out. But two conditions ought not to be transgressed. In 
the first place, the programme should not ignore stern realities. 
Secondly, the methods to be employed should be practical. This would 
leave every party free to act as it likes with regard to the 
measures not included in the national programme. Objections — some 
of them of a weighty character — can be urged against this proposal. 
It may be said that in the absence of a fusion of parties, their meeting 
together for a particular purpose will deprive them of that enthusiasm, 
vigour, complete understanding and mutual confidence which are the 
life-blood of a political organisation. I must regretfully confess that 
in the absence of any willingness in the existing parties to modify 

their political creeds, I have no better solution to offer. 

The Bengal Ordinance 

The President, criticising the recent Ordinance, declared: ^‘The 
Ordinance sets up special tribunals, introduces a different set of procedure 
and curtails and, in some cases, takes away the right of His Majesty's 
subjects to the protection of the highest court of law in the land— the 
High Court. All these are encroachments on some of the most cherished 
and elementary rights of the subject. The greatest objection to the 
promulgation of extraordinary measures is that they afford an irresistible 
temptation to the executive to resort to summary methods and avoid 

going to the regular courts of law. Furthermore, the fact that in the 
numerous searches made so suddenly and almost simultaneously in various 
districts in Bengal, no arms and ammunition are reported to have been 
discovered lends weight to the objection of the critics. On the other 
hand, speaking for myself, I can say that it is extremely difiicilit to 

brush ' aside as unreliable all the evidence on which Lord Lytton felt 

himself justified in asking for the promulgation of, and Lord Reading 
on carefully examining it, agreed to framing, the Ordinanc^f It is 
possible, though by no means probable, that Lord Lytton, who as the 
Under-Seoratary of State for India was known to be in sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, the ex-Lord ' Chief Justice of England who was a 
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promiBent member of the Liberal party, ,anci -.tlie labour Secretary of 
State were all seized with pari!c».' The fact,, however,; remains that the 
Goyernmerit, while pointing to tie record ^of crimes, declare that they 
were unable to cope with the situation with the help of the ordinary 
law. It is iinfortiiiiate that from the ' nature of the case it is not 
possible for the Govenmient to dise.!os 0 the evidence and satisfy the 
public mind about the activities, of each individual While, therefore, 
I am nimble to say th&t there was no justifiGatlon .for Lord ficading 
■to exercise his extraordinary powers, I am convinced that the Orclijiance 
goes too far. It gives that Local Government excessive powers and 
does not sufficiently safeguard the - rights of the individual affected* 
This Is no place lor eiiteriog iipoii an . ex:haustive discuesioo ; but the 
qualifications of the Commissioners and -the. Judges., the authority by 
which they are to be appointed, the committing to custody in jail of 
a suspect against whom preventive action may be taken and the option 
,to the . Local Government to accept or reject the report made by the 
Judges ' on' a ■ careful scrutiny of a suspect's . case, are - among oth.e.rs 
some of its obviously objectionable features*'^ 

Adverting to ' the personnel of the Indian Civil Service., the President 
.said it . was significant that no Mussalman had yet been appointed to the 
'L 0, S. as a result of the supplementary examination in India and the 
mimber of successful Muslim candidates in England was so small as to 
he almost negligible and he thought it was high time to take steps 
to do justice to Mussalmans. 

Eeferring to other subiects Mr, Eaza Ali said there are so many 
other matters which require a careful consideratioB. The alarming 
growth of military expenditure is closely bound up with the question 
of defence. Public opinion Is fully alive to the impoitanco of keeping 
our forces in a state of high efficiency. He is no lover of his country 
who will risk foreign aggression by unduly cutting down expenditure or 
reducing their number ; but it would be equally wrong ijot to out our 
coat according to our cloth. As the military budget is not put to the 
vote of the Assembly, it is all the more necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon it. 

In the past our industrial development had been sorely neglected. 
A change, a very welcome change indeed, has been of late discernible 
in the policy o! the Government. The country also welcomes the attitude 
adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Legislative Assembly and their 
co-operation with the GovernmeBt in passing the Steel Industry Protec- 
tion Bill in June last. Vastly more, however, remains to be done. 
The coal industry has fallen on evil days and is unable to meet foreign 
competition in our own market. The paper . industry has a sad tale to 
tell. The needs of Indian Merchant -. shipping ' are crying. Our currency 
and^ exchange problems are awaiting solution. There is work, ample work 
for*\ll who have^ an inclination to do it... Let us not forget Swaraj wdll 
not come to us in a day. It cannot be that-, wof will wake up one tine 
morning to find it knocking at our doors,- ' ' If India is to attain Swaraj 
in the' near future, her vast population,; '-regardless of creed and . caste 
must set to work at once. Time and ; tide wait for nobody. Is It 
reasonable to expect there will be a change^ in-' the laws of nature for 
our sakr? 
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Referring to the complaints of the Leaguer's temporary inactivity, 
the 'President remarted that to avoid future' friction ' he would suggest 
a division of labour. He believed that if the Khilaf at Committee looked 
after Islamic religious interests and the League confined itself to internal 
questions? both bodies will find ample scope for the display of their 
energies. 

On the subject of communal disturbances the President appealed to 
them to address themselves to remove the tension, and said : Fellow- 
members, let me tell you that, serious as the situation is, it would be 
cowardice on our part to wring our heads in despair. Are we going 
to permit ourselves to be deflected from our course 1 If w© do, we 
will be false not only to ourselves but to countless genorations yet 
unborn. And what verdict will history pass on those who are never 
tired of preaching that Hindu-Moslem unity is an impossibilityl T 
shudder to think of that verdict. Pray do not consider that I am 
minimising the enormous obstacles and the prodigious impediments 
with which our path is beset. But will then descendants of the 
great Arabs, in whose path neither sea nor mountain was a barrier, 
and the followers of a religion which came into the world to cement 
distant countries with bonds of universal brotherhood, get terrified by 
the ghost of HindirMoslem strife ? No, and a most emphatic no ! The 
days of the ill-fated Hijrat are over, let me hope never to return, India 
is as much our Motherland as that of the descendants of the illustrious 
Brahmans of the Sacred Vedic age. If the flames of internal dissen'* 
sions are not to envelope and consume both communities, they must find 
means to live in peace. I know that feelings are running high on both 
sides. Let us at once address ourselves to removing the tension. And 
in this connection I cannot help saying a word about the mentality of 
a certain type of the educated man. Follow-members, it is so easy to 
put the blame on the ignorant masses. But can we honestly say that 
he is wholly free from guilt? The calculating politician does not, as a 
rule, strike the match, Perhaps he is hundreds of miles away when 
the explosion actually takes place. But are you quit© sure that he does 
not help in the process of making the material more inflammable ? 
He is the leader of the hapless masses in the sense that he knows 
when it suits his purpose, how to put them on the wrong path.” 

The Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements 

“ No sane man can question the right of the followers of any 
creed to extend its sphere by all legitimate and proper means. But it 
is open to serious question whether the Shuddhi movement was not 
launched at a highly inopportune time and whether the methods employed 
were not of a questionable character. Had it not been for the existing 
communal tension, I would certainly have considered it necessary to say 
more about it. As it is I w^ould draw the earnest attention of its 
authors to re-examine their position in the light of the recent occur^wnces, 
and would appeal to^ them not to hesitate in abandoning or relaxing 
their efforts if they find that their past activities have operated to 
aggravate communal dissensions. The Sangathan movement suffers from 
bad fellowship. Had it not been a twdn sister of the Shiiddlii propa- 
gandha, there was much in it which would have appealed to patriotic 
Indians. Perhaps It is not yet too late to rescue it from the jaws o£ 
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fche Shttddhi moYement* If the better mtad ol the country wish to 
direct the energies of the members of the Sangathan into anything like 
useful cliaiiiielsj I agree with Pandit Moti ,Lai Nehru that its momber- 
ship should not be confined to one eommunity but that both Hindus and 
Mussalmam should be its members. In my judgment, howeveri .it, would 
be more advisable to drop it till communal relations are ' placed on 
a more solid and harmonious looting. The justification for the coiitiiiiiance 
of the 'Taiizin” would automatically .vanish with the disappearance of the 
Sangathain 

Congress-League Compact 

On the subject of the Congress' League Compact of , 1916 and the 
proposed revision of it, ' the Pre.s!dent' declared: 

^*One hears so much and ..so often about the Congress-League, 
compact of 1916 that you would perhaps like -to know the views of 
one who, as one of the , representatives of the All-India ' Moslem League, 
was closely ' associate.d with .it from .beginning to end. Fellow-members,: 
let me assure you that your representatives, including myself,, have 
no reason to be ashamed of their performance. Only those who 
have been in the thick of the battle fully realise the difference 
between the India of 1916 and the India of 1924. However dissatisfied 
our community to-day may be with some of its provisions, it must be 
acknowledged that in 1916 it enacted a new era in the history of the Indian 
constitutional advance. And if we desire it to be revised, we should 
remember that it always takes two to settle a dispute. The great 
objection urged against the compact is that it offends against all principles 
of justice and fairplay in that it does not secure to the majority 
community in the Punjab and Bengal its due. I am prepared to 
confess that, though a party to it, I must admit the force of your 
argument. If the other party had faithfully abided by its terms I 
would have found myself in an unenviable position ; and strong and 
just, though the complaint of the Punjab and Bengal Is, I would have 
Isad considerable hesitation in pleading for a reconsideration of its 
terms but it seems that our Hindu fellow-countrymen ere no more 
enamoured of it than many of the Musalmans. 

The question of a revision cannot be delayed long. With the 
experience of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that once 
you open a settled question you are overwhelmed with requests, 
demands and ultimatums on all sides. Be that as it may, I think the 
desire o! a majority to come into its own is worthy of serious 
consideration. If the Musalmans in the Punjab, and possibly in Bengal, 
get what they want, will it be necessary to revise the proportions laid 
down for the Moslem minority in other, provinces! I will' be the last 
man to put forward any proposals in., the. spirit ol— heads 1 win tails', 
you lese. A compromise is hardly worth- the. name if o.Be party .Las 
everything to gain and another party . ..everything to lose' thereby. . A 
dispassionate consideration will, however, : show that ■ by righting the 
wTong dene to tbe Punjab, and perhaps . Bengal "Musalmans 'in . 1,916 
and adhering to the pact in other respects, .the liindii Majority in 
other provinces will not be prejudicially- 'affected. ■■ .Indeed, it will have 
no effect whatever on such majority.: Considering the 'matter from " an 

r . . f • , , 
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AlHndia view-point,- it is .up to tlie ■ Mussalmans to compensate the 

Hindus for the loss of a few seats that will be transferred from the 

latter to the former in the Punjab and may be in Bengal That loss 

can be made good by making adequate provision for Hindu representation 
in such provinces as Baluchistan, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is to be hoped that a Legislative Council will soon be 
established in the North-West Frontier Province. And may I here 
appeal to the Government to lose no time in granting to this Province 
the reforms recommended by the North-West Frontier Enquiry Com- 
mittee I There is, however, another direction in which the Mussal- 
mans may be able to meet the wishes of their Hindu oompaferiots. 
The well-known proviso in the pact of 1916 says No bill nor 

any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official mem- 
ber affecting one or the other community, w^hich question Is to be 
determined by the members of that coramunifcy In the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with if three-fourths of the 

membei’s of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Pro- 
vincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.’^ Very 
great value is naturally attached to this safeguard by the Moslem com- 
munity- I have no right to assume that my community can be induced 
to accept a modification of this most valuable right. In these demo- 
cratic days, constitutional safeguards afford the greatest protection to 
minorities. So great is the need of such safeguards that the Allied 
and Associated Powers at the Paris Peace Conference came to the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary to protect the minorities in 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Serb-Croat-Solvene State, and Eumania by in- 
serting a provision in the Treaty made wdth those countries. 

It is not perhaps necessary the quote from the terms of the Treaty 
to show in what manner special protection was afforded to the minor- 
ities. The simple point is that the foundation of democracy is and 
should be mutual security. Viewed in this light it is hardly possible 
to realize at this somewhat early stage what important part the proviso 
is going to play in our future constitution. But so far as my personal 
views are concerned, I am prepared to consider a revision of its terms 
if a satisfactory settlement is come to on Moslem representation in the 
Provincial Councils. I take it that whatever decision is arrived at by 
mutual consent will be equally applicable to all local bodies/’ 

Conclusion. 

Concluding Mr. Eaza AH said '.—“Fellow-members, our path is long 
and devious and we shall have to tread weary steps before we gat to 
the goal. For sometime the stars have been fighting against us in their 
courses, but there is no cause for alarm, much less for despair. Eomember 
the clouds are darkest before dawn. Already there is a streak of light 
above the horizon if one will only care to see. Whatever might he the 
obstacles in our way, a common bond unites all of us who have started 
on the march towards t|j6 goal and that bond is the service of the Mother- 
land. Ennobling and inspiring sentiment has fired the imagination of as all. 
Worship of the motherland has brought to her alter the philosophical Bs^ahinan, 
the brilliant Bengali, the vigorous Mahratta, the sturdy Sikh, the refined Indian 
Christian, the cultured Zoroastrian and the austere and unidolatoroms 
Mussulman, yes, even to the Mussalman this new worship is no idolatory’L 
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Resolutions Passed 

The League leassemhled next day to pass resolutions. 
two expressed condolence at the loss by death of prominent Indians. 

Reforms in Frontier Province. 

Shabibzada AFTAB .AHMED HHAH tbeft moved 

‘*Tiiat tile All-India Muslim League strongly urges upon tbe Govern- 
ment the immediate and paramoant necessity of introducing the reforins 
In the North-Western Frontier Provinces of India/V ■ 

The mover in a short Urdu speech said that' if they organised 
the North-Western Frontier properly they would lay broad and deep 
the fonndatlotis of a real Indian defence. 

Mr. MAHOJiIED. ALL was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers# in supporting the motion warmly acknowledged what Saiiibzada'' 
did to India and to his, community to work lor their uplift in unison 
with men of the speaker's ' own way of thinking; (applause)' and assured 
them that he and his friends .would be glad to work with him in the cause 
of Indian freedom and Muslim uplift* If' he had Ms own way, said 
Mahomed All, he would not support the resolution but move- an amend- 
ment that those parts of the Frontier Provinces which did not by right 
belong to India but were really part of the territories of the people across 
the Indian border which lay on the other side of India should be 
given back to those people (applause). He pointed out that the 
condition of slavery in which the non-regulation Provinces in North- 
Western Frontier existed at present ■ was .due entirely to the fact 
that India was a slave nation and in order to keep India perma- 
nently in slavery# all countries lying on either side of the routt 
to India had to be enslaved. This was true of the sea-route through 
the Suez Canal with Egypt and Sudan on one side and Palestine, 
Hedjaz and places in the Yomen like Aden on the other, which had 
already been enslaved or were being enslaved. All countries lying on 
either side of the land route from Europe to India suffered a similar 
fate. If a line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi on the map 
of the world it would be found that at least right up to Saharanpur 
there was a corridor of purely Muslim people or Muslims were in a 
clear majority. This gave them the clue .'for understanding the backward 
condition in which the Frontier and the Punjab were purposely kept 
•by .those in power. 

Even when education was imparted to the frontier people, con- 
tinued Mr. Mahomed Ali, it was education to create in them the slave 
mentality which, he said, was a destructive feature of Indian Education. 
Aristotle, said the speaker, w^as '■ a ' Greek, but few knew that the 
philosophy, Fine Arts and Literature of Greece were built on the 
foundations of the slavery of others which gave to the Athenians the 
leisure they needed for the development of their literature, philosophy 
and arts/ The speaker then quoted Aristotle who defined wisdom as of 
two kinds: namely, the higher wisdom of the free Greeks/ to which 
there were no limits, and the lower wisdom of the , slaves who had been 
give% just enough intelligence to understand and obey ' the orders of 
free Greeks. Proceeding Mr. Mahomed' Ali said ■ that/ even the eel ii cation 
Imparted to the Frontier men was calculated tef" give , them ' not the 
initiati'^ of the British but to produce' just enough intelligence in them 
to believe that the British alone were fit- for^ ruling,, and' to further 
believe that their orders should be: obeyed I (Laughter and applause.) 

It is our own support of the British in subduing other Asiatic people 
like those ^f Baluchistan and the North-Western Frtoliier and of Nepal'* 

■ r „ . ^ f 
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deelaTed' Mr.' Mahomed ;Ali, that is now responsible lor Baluchi aad 
Gurkha soldiers shooting down Indians at Jalliaa walla Bagb/' It was 
their Karma*% he added. Continnings the speaker said that if the frontier 
men or those across the border' were not as peaceful as Indians would wish, it 
was because they had created insecurity in their minds about, their freedom. 
For his 'very existence the frontier mao and the borderman ' must be a 
soldier at present. He could not devote himself whole-heartedly to the 
arts of peace and to industry. The British policy of penetrating into 
the country of those non- Indians had contributed to ever 'increasing 
military expenditure and to consequent starvation ol , India . and her 
education and industries, yet it gave no peace to Indians on the Frontier^ 
and Kohat too was a symptom of the same disease. A far better 
policy in the speaker's opinion would be to reduce the Indian 
Military Budget and- to send Mr. Gandhi, Mr, Das, Mr. MotilaT Nehru ' 
and other leading Hindus together with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Syed Ra2:a,' 
Ali and other Muslim leaders to exchange assurances with the people 
across the border in Afghanistan and in the Frontier Provinces as well 
(Prolonged Cheers.) Once these people were convinced that India had 
no designs on their independence and once India conceded the right of 
self-determination to the people of the Frontier Provinces, they would 
see the end of over half the internecine quarrels in the Frontier 
Provinces. If we cannot let the men across the Indus to have choice 
of Indian or Afghan citizenship, concluded Mr. Mahomed Ali, and if 
we must keep them, like ourselves, the slaves of Britain, ttie least we 
can do is to ask our common masters, the British, to concede them the 
same rights at least as to the slaves In the major Provinces of India. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers and cries of Alla-ho- Akbar 1 ) 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Wakf Act 

The League then resolved that such Provinicial Government as had 
not yet enforced the Musalman Waqf Act should do so without further 
delay. 

Indians in Africa. 

Mr. Hussainbhoy LALJI moved a resolution on the position of Indians 
in South Africa and Keny^a and urging the Government of India to 
take necessary steps to right the grievous wrongs. 

Mrs. NAIDU then said that it was paradoxical that millions of slaves 
were crying for a few thousands of their countrymen in exile. She 
agreed with Mr. Gandhi that the only solution for Indian grievances at 
home' and abroad lay in the attainment of Swarajya. General Smuts 
asked why Indians ask for rights which were denied to them in their 
own' country. She did- not support the resolution because she did not 
believe in appealing to the Government. Her appeal would be to her 
own people. 'The mandate that she had, brought from, the Indians, 
abroad was that, they in India, should compo,s0 their differences. v:, 

Mr. GANDHI who was present wa-^ pressed to speak , on the, resolu,tioEi, 
,aGcI ,he spoke a few wmrds in Hindi. For the redress of their grievances, said 
he, they mu-st depend upon themselves. Lord Hardinge had openly eftended 
Ills sympathy in the q,puse' of South African Indians but without any avail. 
The speaker regretted that. Indians in Kenya had suspended their struggle 
and were prepared to go ' to' .Councils. To Ms mind the situaiiwa there 
demanded greater resistance. " The only way to deal with the grievances 
abroad as at home was' ■ the, - attainment ol Hindu-Moslem Unity and 
Khaddar. „■ , 
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Egyptian iltoatioa,- 

Mr. Mafaonied YAKUB o! Moradadad then moved.: **tliat tlie All-Iadia 
Maslim League condemns and deplores tbe assassination of Sir .Lee Stack 
but it Is strongly of opinion that the reprisals exacted by the Bi:.itls.h 
Government are unwarranted inasmuch as -important terms of the uiti- 
matnia and action taken thereafter are unconnected with , the crime, and 

the League strongly feels that the action of the British GoverEment is 

aimed at crashing the Independence of Egypt and therefore strongly 
condemns it/*. 

.,.Dr. BaifaddiO'.- KIXCHLEW, seconding, said that if he had ■ his. way he 
would not agree to condemning the murder of Sir Lee Stack because 
they had not before them any evidence as to why and how the murder 
was committed ; but committed as, they were no doubt to non-violence, 
he had no objection in CGodeming violence for .its' own sake. He drew 

an analogy between the .state of afeirs in .Egypt and that in Ber!,gal 

and pointed out that it was not .really a question ol Christianity v». Islam 
■as some tried to make out.. To his mind the plain issue was European 
Imperialism trying to dominate over the nations of the East. The 
solution in bis opinion lay in Indian Swaraj, but Swaraj,' he said, was 
unattainable as long as there w'^as no Hindu-Muslim unity. 'Without 
Swaraj for India the Eastern nations were bound to sufier. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, supporting the resolution, said that in the 
Subjects Committee he had pointed out his objection to the word 
^‘deplores** because they did not know under what circumstances the 
murder was committed. The Government were keeping their bold on 
Egypt and Arabia because it was necessary, as he had pointed out 
earlier, to keep India under subjection. The resolution was passed. 

Bengal Orbinancb 

Mr, M. C. CHAGALA then moved a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance 
identical with the one passed recently at the AIL Parties Conference at 
Bombay. The mover condemned the Ordinance on the ground that it 
deprived the subject of his elementary right of public and open trial. 
Indiscriminate arrests of innocent and unofiendmg men did not add 
to the credit of the Government. 

Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar of Sialkot seconded. Mr. Abdul Hakim 
Khan of Madras, in supporting the resolution, sa^d that the Clrdinance' 
was a challenge to the manhood of India. How were they going 
to reply to the challenge? They must unite and unity would be a 
fitting blow to the Government. Moulvi '. Mazharuddin 'fuither supported 
the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Muslim. Uniit. , 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALi then moved that the. Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League in consultation with several Muslim- organisations in the 
country should bring about at an early date at Delhi or elsewhere a 
round table -conference with a view to co-operate together and to present 
a united front. The mover assured ■ the - audience of the Khilalat 
Committee*s co-operation and asked other bodies to. come forward. 

Tjae resolution was carried. 

- Muslim EKPRESENtATioN, 

Mr. A. JINNAH then m.oved ; .his , resolution .appointing a 
CommitCee to formulate the Muslim ' demand..', regarding representation of 
the Muslim comi]Q.unity in the legislatures of- the country' 'and in other 
elective bodies and their due and proper- share' In public service, with 
power to them to confer with other political organmtions and report 
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to League, The Committee comists , of 33 names Including 

Sir Mahomed Shafi,^ M. Fazli Hussain, Maulana Mahomed Ali' and others. 

In , moving ' the ■ resolution Mr. Jinnah repudiated " the- charge that 
lie was standing on^ the platform of the League as ' a commonalist 
He assured' them that he was' as ever' a , nationalist Personally 
he- had no hesitation in saying he was against communal representation. 
He wanted the" best and the fittest men to represent' them in': the " 
legislatures of the land, (Hear hear and Applanse). But unfortunately 
his Muslim compatriots were not prepared to go as far -as he. -He 
could -not be blind to the situation. The fact was that there was a large 
number of Muslims who wanted representation separately in the legislatures 
and in the country's services. This feeling led to cominunaidifieretices. 
They were talking of communal unity, bu't where was unity? It had 
to be achieved' by arriving at some suitable settlement. He : knew, he 
said amidst deafening cheers, that his feilow-reiigionists were ready and 
prepared to fight for Swaraj, but wanted some safeguards. Whatever 
his view, and they knew that as a practical politician' he had t6 take ' 
stock of the situation, the real block to unity v/as not the communi- 
ties themselves, but a few mischief-makers on both sides. Mr. Jinnah' 
analysed the implicaiions underlying the subtle propaganda of these 
mischief-makers and ridiculed them to the great delight of the audience. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali thought that more names of one party were put 
on the Committee, but he had no objection provided the decisions were 
not taken by vote. Mr. Jinnah said it couicl not be helped. In that 
case Mr. Mahomed Ali would also like to have a majority. It was 
resolved finally that the Committee be given power to add to its number-. 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Kohat Tragedy. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN then moved the following resolution : — 

**The All-India Muslim League deplores very deeply the Kohat tragedy 
and the great loss of life and property there; but it feels to be its 
duty to place on record that the sufferings of the Kohat Hindus are 
not unprovoked, but that on the contrary the facts brought to light 
make it clear that gross provocation was offered to the religious senti- 
ments of the Mussalmans. and Hindus were the first to resort to vio- 
lence and, further, that, though their- sufferings were -very great ' and 
they are deserving the sympathy of all Mussalmans, it was not only 
they alone that suffered. 

**The Muslim League is not at present in a position to form j-udg- 
ment as regards details of the allegations published by the Government 
or by the members of the two communities concerned and asks the 
' ountry also to suspend, its judgment until a Committee on whicli 
Mussalmans as well as Hindus ate adequately represented, has enquired - 
into the whole affair and has reported its findings. 

“The League earnestly recommends to the Mussalmans of Kohat to 
invite the Hindu .residents of' Kohat to return to Kohat and to settle 
their differences with, Mussalmans of the place honourably and amicably, 
and the League trusts that, while the Hindus in future will avoid provok- 
ing Mussalmans, the latter will refrain from resorting to violeace and . 
would refer all disputes to the arbitration of trusted leaders the 
two communities. 9 

' “The League conaemns the failure of the authorities to take proper 
- steps -to prevent the Kohat tragedy and to protect the lives «p,nd pro- 
perty of Hindu and Muslim' 'citizens of Kohat/' 

. . , This reso^^ was originaliy' intended to be moved as an amend- 
' ment by - Mr*- Mahpmed Ali to the resolution Mr. Zafar Ali intended moving 
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in otlicr terms. The origtoally intended . resolution , wai , worded , as 
follows 

**Tbat the League deplores the Kohat; tragedy and sympathises with 
the snfierers, both Fiindns and Mussalmans, and ^ while , placing on 
record its firm conviction that Hindus started the riots, in the first 
Instance, appeals to both the communities to- forget the past and to 
resume their old pincelul relations. The League hopes that the Mussal- 
mans of Kohat, being the predominant element in , the population of 
the town, will receive their Hindu neighbours w»th open arms/* 

This resolution was however dropped by ' Mr. Zafar Ali E.iian in 
favour ol the proposed amendment which he moved as the princip-al 
motion in order to avoid controversy. 

Moulvi Rafiufldia Ahmed, however,, moved the dropped resolution as 
an amendineiit. l\Ir. Jiiinah, in seconding it, characterised the principal 
motion as illogical inasmuch as it expressed judgment in.- certain afiairs 
after having asked the - -people , to suspend judgment. Mr. Chagla would 
against both the motions and the amendment . as in .his opinion 
neither of them. \v.as , so worded as to make future riots - impossible. 
Mr -Siiaukat AM in .a long Urdu-' speech, defended Ms brother's draft. 
He was foiiowee! by ■ Mr. Mahomed Ali' who pointed , out that the 
lesolution was draft-ed after great care, and related Iiis brother's aud 
Mr. Gandhi's experiences in the Punjab and Rawalpindi. He criticLed 
Mr. Jinnah for Ms trying to divide the house over a very trivial 
matter. The amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority, while the 
motion ' was car'ri.ed by a large majority, only Mr. Jinnah and a few 
others voting against, ■ 

Other Resolutions. 

Other resolutions appealed to the Mussalmans to organise Tanzlm, 
to, ■ take- to hand-spinning, and to, spread Swadeshi* 

Thanks were then proposed and responded to. After- gadanding and 
thanks-giving to the President was over, the President congratulated the 
■Conference not otdy on the absence of bitterness in its proceedings, 
but on the distinct spirit of friendliness which should have been dis- 
appointing to their enemies. The sessions came to a close at about 
II- at- night. 





All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

BBLGAUM—DBGEMBEB 27TH 1924. 

The SPECIAL SESSION of tbe Hindu Maliasiabha opened on D 0 c» 27th 
in the Congress Pandal at Belgaum under the presidency of Pandit Mad an 
Mohan Malayiya. The address of the President referred to the. necessity 
of organisation of a Hindu proselytizing mission and o! focussing Hindu 
opinion on the question of representation in the Council and the Services. 
He also touched on the question of untouohaMIity and the Non-Brahmin ^ 
movement. Attendance was very large and included Mr. Gandhi ^ Mr. C. E. 
Das, Lala Laipatrai, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Dr. Mahmud, Mr. Mohamad Ali, 
Pandit Motiial Nehru, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar, ■ Mr. Hasrafc Mohani, Swami 
Shraddhanand, Dr. Moonji, Maulana Abul Kalain Azad and thousands of 
delegates. 

Eao J. Gangadhar Khote, Chairman of the Eeception Cominittae, said 
that the special session had been called to consider the position of the Hindu 
society both politically and socially at that critical juncture. The recent 
Hindu-Muslim riots and conversion of untouchables into other religions 
had proved the weakness of Hindus and the Hindu society. To remove 
these grave short-comings the Mahasabha had been organised. 

THE PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Pundit MALAVIYA in delivering his presidential address pleaded jiisti^ 
fication for the creation of the Sabha and explained its scope. He said 
the Mahasabha came into existence only a few years ago, Thera were 
some who considered it a departure from the right path and tliought 
that as a communal organisation it was likely to clash with the national 
organisation of the Congress. Pundit Malaviya dispelled that suspicion. It 
would be a shame if any Hindu opposed the National Congress. Their 
ohi©ct was to supplement and to strengthen the Congress. The necessity 
for organising the Mahasabha had arisen because the Congress being 
a political body could not deal with questions which affected various 
communities in social and other non-polifcioal spheres. In this country 
they had more than one culture. Muslims cherished their own culture. 
Hindus must cherish their own and preserve it and spread it. Poli- 
tical problems were ephemeral ; they come and go as Empires were built 
up and disappeared. But the culture of a people, their social insti- 
tutions, their literature and art, were of durable value and must 
be preserved. He wished with all his heart that Hindus and Muslims 
studied each other’s culture to appreciate each other better, (Applause.) 
Hindus must preserve and popularise their culture as Muslims were 
doing. On this platform had met Hindus, Sikhs and Buddhists who 
had inherited a common culture. Where, he asked, could they ?ind a 
common platform to rftiite all these factors in Hindu society except on 
the platform of the Mahasabha 1 ^ 

Eelerring to the recent. ■' Hindu-Muslim riots, Pundit Malaviya said 
h© was convinced that but for the weakness and cowardice of liiiidas 
some of them could have been averted. These disturbances had created 
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a, situatioti of national importance. It was -tfeerefore a national necessity 
that the weakness of Hijicius which had' brought some distiirbarices 
about should 1)0 romoveri What were the,' causes which brought about 
that weakness 1 Firstly, Eindiis had forgotten the tenets of their rolr 
gion. These must bo spread. Secondly, they were physically weak. This 
was due mainly to deterioration In the ■ system of .-marriages. Nowhere in 
tlio world marriage had been placed . on a higher basis than in India where 
no one could marry before 25. Now they , found child-widows. This 
state of affairs must disappear as it had iwaakened the commuisity physically* 
To romovo such social evils, where could they find a better platform 
that at the Maiiasabha ? 

Then again there was th.6 dispute about possession of the Buddha 
Gaya Temple. A Buddhist friend had -come from Ceylon to attend their 
meeting. The question 0 ! management of the temple was for decision 
bet’ivecii them and the Buddhists, and -where was a more competent body 
than tlio Maiiasabha to deal with such questions and settle them amicably ? 

Then there wmre questions about NoirBrahmins and TJntouchability. 
ITnfortiinately' by the introduction of' the Monta-gu-Chelnisford Reforms 
there ' had ■ occurred divisions and groups where, no one suspected they 
“would ocour, , Both Biahmins and Non-Brahmins wore inheritors of 
a common culture. They should have lived like brothers. Brahmans 
should value ability and skill wherever it was found. Indeed the 
Brahmiir s reverence and worship of Rama, Krishna and Buddha who 
were not Brahmins showed that Brahmins did not hesitate to worship 
ability wherever it was found. He was sorry that for a few loaves 
and fishes of office, and even a few Ministerships which were trifles 
before the question of unity amongst Hindus, the split had occurred. 
They should rejoice in each others happiness and strength and thara was 
no occasion for quarrel unless a man's vision was perverted, vitiated 
and diseased. Was not Mahatma Gandhi a Non-Brahmin and was it not 
that no man had roused greater homage of the country than Mahatma 
Gandhi (applause) L He appealed to his Brahmin and NoirBrahmin friends 
to remove misunderstandings, and what Better platform was there ' than 
was offered by the Mahasabha? 

As for the position of the untouchahles, he thanked Mahatma Gandhi 
for the great impetus he had given , to ' the. movement. The speaker 
said, leaving aside the political side of the swelling census figure, they 
owed a duty to their brethren untouchables who were common inheritors 
of their civilisation and culture and were part of Hindu Society. The 
Mahasabha had voted in favour of their admission to schools, per- 
mission to them to draw water from public wells, and to have Darshan 
at temples, but as the Mahasabha believed in non-violence and to 
kill sentiments and prejudices by love.- and- not force, it had also laid 
down that, where this was not possible at present, new institutions, 
wells and temples be built for untouchables. ' . . 

Continuing , Pandit ,Malaviya said that for centuries Miihamodans had 
been convertiofi: Hindus and the majority, of the Muslims of India were 
converts. Numerous; Christian Missions .'were' also carrying on a eanipafgii 
of proselytisatiom- Hindu, Shastras had also enjoined on them to spread 
their knowledge among others, .but This duty .they had hitherto neglected 
and only his Arya Samaj brethren had done som0th|pg in this direction. 
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Thereforo the question of having a Hindu Mission lor proselytisation 
had become a very pressing necessity in the situation created io this, 
country by the activities of Muslim and Christian Missions. 

There was another aspect of the problem which had assumed im-' 
portance. The Muslim League was putting forward a demand on behalf 
of Muslims in the matter of communal representation in all elected bodies 
and services. The speaker recalled that in 1906 Sir Ibrahim Eahimtullaht 
presiding over the League, had indicated that communal represeiitation 
would be required only for a very short time. The Liiokiiow Pact 
was later on concluded. He was entirely opposed to communal represen- 
tation in national interests, but they could not give it up until Maho- 
medans voluntarily agreed to its abandonment. He was grieved to find 
communal feeling intensified by this represensatioii. ‘‘ I consider that a 
national Government and a communal administration are impossible. 
They cannot exist together. If communalism dominates the affairs of the 
country to the extent to which it is dominating the affairs of this* 
land, 1 feel upon all consideration that it would be wrong to the 
country to have a full system of national Government established in 
India. I do not believe communalism and nationalism can co-exist. Ono 
must disappear before the other comes in.^’ 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said now that the question of communal 
representation was being raised by Muslims, the Hindu Maha Sabha's 
work lay in focussing Hindu opinion on this question and to voice it when 
anybody undertook to discuss the question with a view to reconcile the 
interests of both communities. Concluding Pandit Malaviya put in a strong 
plea for unity and asked all Hindus and Mahomedans to become Nationalists 
to the core. 

Resolutions 

Next day, Dec. 28th, the Maha Sabha met to pass resolutions. A 
resolution was moved by Mr. Satyamurti to appoint a committee ** to 
ascertain and formulate Hindu opinion on the subject of Hindu-Muslim 
problems in their relation to the question of further constitutional reforms.” 
This was passed. 

Lala Lajpat Eai was the Chairman of this Committee and three 
Hindu representatives from every province were elected to form it. They 
include Eaja Sir Eampal Singh, Mr. Chintamani, Eaja Narendraoatli, 
Mr. Dwarkanath, Babu Eajendra Parshad, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Kelkar, 
Mr. Jayakar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. C. R, Eeddy, Mr. 
Karandikar, Eai Yatindranath Ghowdhuri and Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, 
The total membership is 23, 

Mr. SATYAMUETI explaining the scope of the resolution said that it 
was for the first time giving a distinct political orientation to the activities 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha. The Sabha would not only be confined to 
the social and religious uplift of Hindus, but would also focus and 
express Hindu opinion«on political problems. In fact, at the present stage 
of political evolution of the country the best contribution Hiirius could 
make to the commonweal was by organising themselves politically, openly 
and deliberately. To-day the fact was that Hindus, though strongest in 
numbers and the inheritors of a great civilization and doing everything 
which mad© for culture, were the weakest and the most disor^nised. 

60 ^ * I ^ 
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“believed after his enquiries in Malabar thafe the extent of the Moplah 
rebellion was largely dm to Hindu cowardka and that despite all pious 
rasoktions Hindn-Moslem unity would not be achieved unless Hindus 
organised themselves, reclaimed iiritouchaMas,^' and all stood shoulder to 
shoulder (applause). The distressing fight betweaii Non-Brahmins and 
Brahmins for loaves and fishes would stop if Hinduism was revived and all 
knew that they had equal rights as Hindus* Some said that the organisa- 
tion of the Maha Sabha was creating distrust among Muslims* There wag 
no ground for this suspicion. On the other hand, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
would set an example that communalism could be reconciled with 
nationalism. “ We shall bC' showing how wa can produce natioiiallssi out 
of our communalism. We shall be showing to various organisations in 
India how to subordinate communalism to . a higher, nobler and more 
inspiring Ideal of nationalism *\ There was . the question of communal re- 
presentation, It was an evil day for India when they agreed to this form 
of representation. The Lucknow Pact was an unfortunate blunder. It 
sowed the seed which had now resulted in all Muslims, Non-Brahmins, 
Depressed classes and other communities demanding separata representation. 
All wanted to promote the interests of their communities but none cared 
for the nation. Of course they could not give it up until the Muslims 
agreed. It was thought by its framers that the Lucknow Pact was the last 
%voTd of the subject. Now the demand was put forward for its revision. 
He was glad to find thatDr. Kitchlew as President of the Khilaf at Con- 
ference had favoured a mixed electorate which would remove the greater 
part of the evil of to-day. The Maha Sabha must formulate the Hindu 
demand on the matter of such representation and the proposed committee 
would tour all over India and report. The Congress did not express 
that. Muslims, he said, at the recent occurrences had roused the 
communal feeling of Hindus and unless progressive leaders led it in the 
right direction there was the danger of the Maha Sabha falling into 
reactionary hands who might stand in the way of national progress. 

Nopals Indepandence. 

The next resolution moved from the chair expressed deep satisfaction 
OB the recognition of independence of Nepal by the British Government. 
The Conference also congratulated the Maharaja of NepaFs Government 
for its noble decision to completely abolish the system of slavery in 
his kingdom. The President was authorised to send the resolution to 
the Prime Minister, Nepal. Pandit Malaviya said Nepal was now the 
only independent Hindu State in the world and they should therefore 
rejoice at it. The resolution was carried. 

Kohat Riots. 

Mr. T. PEAKASAM moved, a long resolution about Kohat, It 
expressed grief at the loss sustained by Hindus and Muslims in life and 
propertj?^, the burning of about 47'3 houses and shops, the desecration or 
destruction of many temples 'and Gurdwaras whic^ compelled the entire 
Hindu and Sikh population to leave Kohat and to seek shelter in Rawal- 
pindi ancF'other places in the Punjab. The resolution ' stated that though 
local authorities were previously ' informed of the impending danger, they 
failed to taka steps which wara necessary to . prevent the disturbances 
and, after it had begun, to quell it, to arrest ' offenders and to recover 
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looted property, though they could have easily nipped the evil in the 
bud with the help of a small force of non-Mahomodan sepoys or soldiers 
from the adjoining Cantonment. The Oonlerance thought that the local 
admimstration had shown lamentable want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of penniless and homeless refugees and had been incompetent in dealing 
with the situation which largely accounted for no reconciliation having 
been brought about so long between Mahomedans and Hindus of Kohat. 
The Conference regretted that the! Government had accepted the findings of 
a junior Magistrate on a matter of such grave importance who did not 
examine Hindus, and that they arrived at conclusions on such findings 
which were grossly unjust to Hindus. 

* The Conference opines that the character of the occurrence demands 
an independent public enquiry by a committee which would command 
public confidence and would recommend measures necessary to restore 
the sense of security among Hindus and compensate them. 

* The Conference regrets that the Frontier Government has coerced 
prominent Hindus of Kohat by arresting them to agree to reconciliation 
without satisfactory terms being settled, and on the failure of negotia- 
tions for which representatives of Kohat Hindus say they are not 
responsible, it has ordered the arrest and re-arrest of a number of 
prominent Hindus and Sikhs. 

‘ The Conference urges the Viceroy to release these men of position 
on bail and to transfer their cases for trial to the Punjab. The 
Conference appeals for subscription towards the Kohat Refugees’ Fund 
to be remitted whether to the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, or to the 
Central Bank of India, Lahore, towards the Hindu Sabha Kohat refugees 
Relief Fund.’* 

Mr. Prakasam narrated his experience of Hindu-Moslem riots in 
various places like Multan and Saharanpur which he had visited. 
After Kohat he saw no alternative but to join the Mahasabha. 

Lala LAJPAT EAI speaking on this resolution made general obser- 
vations about the position of Hindus, their past greatness and present 
degradation. He said he had travelled over almost all countries of the 
world where modern civilization flourished and after close examination he 
had come back with the conviction that Hindu culture and Hindu ideals 
were infinitely superior to that of any other nation in the world. This 
did not mean that Hindus to-day were praiseworthy. Hindus had totally 
degraded themselves and fallen from their ideals and it was because 
of that that tragedies like Kohat were befalling them, fie said the 
Hindu code of war prohibited attack on children, on women, on the 
aged, on the unarmed and on the non-combatant. The laws of wars of 
no other nation were so high. Culture was not judged by wealth or by 
weapons at the command of a nation, but by its ideal of humanity 
and its human laws. In this respect the Hindu civilization was the 
highest and it was this civilization which they inherited, but from which 
they had fallen. Hindus with a feeling of chivalry and jus'ffise w era 
prepared to bo quit^ fair to all communities. 

Touching Kohat he asked whether, even admitting that Hindus were 
at fault, their fault was such that it deserved the punishment inflicted 
00 them. Turning his face towards the dais where M. Gandhi was 
seated, he said hp did not mind whatever oomomiom Mahatma Gandhi 
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and otlarfi showed to the Muslim comm.U0it3r.; That did not hurt him^ 
hat-. h« appealed . to . Mahatma Gandhi ..aad others to save Hiridas^ the 
inheritors of a great eivilization, from, the death which threatened them® 

Swami SHEADDHANAND said the.'Wood of Koliat had shaken Hiiidtis 
all oven The time was not for talk ■hat for work lie for one had 
decided to go and for a month ho spread.. the, bads of Kohat refugees 
and serve them thereby. Impassioned appeals were made by him and 
Lala Lajpat Eai for funds for reliei to which many responded. 

Other Easolntions. 

Pandit Malaviya put several resolntions - from the , chair which 
were earned. These inoliided a prayer to the .Maharaoi of Travancors 
to permit the nntonchables the nse of' public., roads about which Yykom 
Satyagraha was going on, baeaiise those roads were already open to 
men of other religions and to those untouchables who had become 
converted to other religions. 

Another resolution condemned the Gulbarga riots and hoped the 
Nizam would ensure protection in future and build the temples desecrated. 

One resolution urged Brahmins and Non-Brahmim to remove mutual 
misunderstandings and to become united as part of the Hindu com- 
munity, brothers in the inheritance of a great culture. 

A resolution moved hy Dr. Moonji asked Hindus to start Hindu 
Sabhas all over the country with a view to improve themselves socially 
and religiously and also to safeguard their political rights. 

A resolution was also passed by the Conference offering condolence 
on the deaths of the Maharajah of Travancore, Sir Ashutosh Mukeijee, 
Sir Subramania Iyer, Mr. Kanhayalal and others* 

Hindu Organisation* 

The following resolution was passed endorsing the view taken up by 
the Maha Sabha at the previous Benares and Allahabad sessions : — 

Resolved that this Conference supports the resolutions passed at 
the Benares and Prayag sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabba and ap- 
peals to all Hindus: — 

(1) To woik, so far as it lies In: their, power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other communities in all matters of common natioBal 
interest; 

(2) To promote both religious' and secular education among boys and 
girls of all classes of the community combined with the due observance 
of the time-honoured system of Brabmacharya and physical culture; 

(3) In ■ any event as a rule not to perforin the marriages of girls 
before the age of 12 and of boys before the age of 18 ; 

(4) To organise Samaj Seva-Dals; or Social Service Leagues for 
' the service of the community which should co-operate w^henever possi* 

Me with members of othe^,: sister communities , In ' main tainuig peace; ■ • 

(5) To study the Hihd'u language’ and specially the Nagari charac* 
ters in which all sacred Hindu ".scriptures ■ are primarily written p, 

(6) -rTo take every lawful step tO" prote.ct laws.; 

(7) To promote the use . of. ■, Swadeshi cloth . and preferably, of 

hand-spun hand-woven Khaddar; ' , . • / .. 

(8) organise lathas and^ m.tsangs in every lii,ndu' Mohalla or 
ward for religious instruction; 

(9) ^To take all reasonable steps for. ■' the education and ' unlift ol 
, those ...Hindu, .brethren who are regarded as. the depressed classes; 
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enconragiBg tlie ■ admission of, their oMMren . to public 
schools.; are open to other children of the followers of other 

religions also and, when necessary, by establishing separate schools for, 
them,;' ■ ■ 

.'(b) By removing, with' the consent of other residents' of the , locality, 
the difficulties in the way of the members of , the depressed classes 
from using public wells and when necessary ' by having special wells dug 
lo.r their , use ; and 

(c) ,'By appealing to the adhikaries or managers of temples to 
offer them, when it may be feasible in conformity with the ^'maryada 
of the institutions, opportunity for gratifying their laudable desire fot 
Devadarshan. ' 

The Conference also draws the attention of the Hindu' public to 
those Shastric authorities according to which no ‘Sparshadosh* is incurred 
on the occasion of pilgrimage, festivals, marriages ' on boats during war 
and similar other occasions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya mentioned that he had received a 
suggestion just then that a committee be appointed to consider the 
Brahmin and Non-Brahmin dispute and another suggested .that they 
should express their opinion about the Madras Religious Biidowmeats 
Bill. Pandit Malaviya and Mi. Gandhi were about to meet in the 
pandal. These questions would be discussed at the iiomal annmal 
session of the Maha Sabha next March at Calcutta. 

The Conference then concluded amidst cheers. 



The All-India Khilafat Conference 

BELGA.UM-^24 DECEMBER 1924 

■ Tlie ;Etcventli , Session of tlie Khilafat ConfeTen.ce was held at 
Belganm.in the' Congress Pandal with Dr. Shaifnddin Kitchlew as 
President and Motilvi Kntub-nd-din as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Ahont 300 delegates attended while a large number, 
of Gongiessmen were present*. 

Dr. KiteMew^s Address. 

In the course of his' Presidential Address Dr. Eitchlew reviewed the 
historj of the Kliilalat and .how they came to adopt '■ Foirco-operation . 
after all constitutiortnl methods had failed. Ha ironically referred to the 
attempts in 1921 of Pandit Malaviya to arrange a Round Table Conference 
and bring about an understanding bet'ween Lord Reading and Mahatma 
Gandhi which, 'however, failed at the time. When Non-co-operation 
was . at its height it was brought to a - dead halt by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Bardoli. In the meantime the spark had been lighted in the Punjab 
and other provinces in a conflagration. Mian Fazl-i Hussains policy 
was undoubtedly the cause of this Hindu-Muslim dispute. Though the 
speaker did not favour Mian Pad-i Hussain's policy of co-operation and 
consequent opposition to the National Programme, he felt bound to 
declare publicly that Mian FazH Hussain was only trying to do justice 
to the Muslim community. Leaders like Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Motilal, 
Mr. Chintamani and lately Mahatma Gandhi had examined the Miaifs 
policy and were satisfied that it was just. Dr. Kitchlew declared that 
the Hindu agitation in the Punjab was selfish and unjust. In the last 
election, the Swaraj Party of the Puqjab really became the Hindu party 
of the Province in the Council. At this time when feelings betiiveen of 
Hindus and Muslims were becoming strained, Pandit Malaviya started 
the Sangathaii movement and Muslims, therefore, organised a counter 
movement. The real cause of trouble in the Punjab was, however, 
economic, because the entire trade and the majority of the services 
were in the hands of Hindus. 

In his opinion a solution was easily provided if they observed the 
following; namely, that all elections should be arranged on a popula- 
tion basis; the electorate be mixed; there should be no special re- 
presentation ; the majority community should never be reduced to a 
minority and recruitment in^ services be gradually made on ■ a popula- 
tion basis subject to the requirements of 'efficiency. The Lucknow Pact, 
he said, should be burnt. .Special protection. 'to ' minorities should .take 
the form of a provision that' when a ■ question affected a mioority, a 
two-third vote should decide the' question. 

As for Kohat riots, though they . '.were due to Hindu firing, he 
hoped Eahat Muslims would welcome the'.' Hindus back. Dr. Kitchlew 
strongly pleaded for support to the Sikhs and urged KMlafatists to ^ make 
the Sikh issue their ovrn. ; 
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' Touohing questions of Islamic interest, he said that though the 
original ground, on which the Khilafat moTement was based had shifted, 
the , question of ©lection, of a Khalifa by a , World Muslim Congress 
was of vital importance. He wished .further successes to Abdul Karim 
in Morocco. He wanted Indian Muslims to await the report . of ' their 
delegation to Hedjaz and not to believe propagandist reports about 
Ibn Sand. . He condemned the British action in Egypt, , and hoped that 
before long Egypt would recover its independence. Generally, howeTer, 
he was glad to find that Islamic countries outside were improving their 
position, and would the Muslims of India lag behind! 

[At this stage the Conference adjournned till the next day when Dr. 
Kitohlew concluded his address.] 

In the concluding part of his address, Dr. Kitohlew laid out his scheme for 
the improvement, economic, social and educational, of the Muslim ooiuniunity. 
He would make mosques the centres of learing and would insist on industrial 
schools for the uplift of his community. Muslim Banks and Co-operative Bank 
Societies should be organised to finance this scheme. He urged particular 
attention to be devoted to the production of Khaddar and emphasised that this 
programme was not a counter-part of the Sangathan movement or Swaraj. 
He said the headquarters of the Central Khilafat Committee should be 
transferred to Delhi and Khilafat Committees re-organised and rxialti- 
plied. The movement of Tanzim should form an essential part of the 
work of the Khilafat Committee. Otherwise these committees might be 
dissolved and others organised. The speaker made clear that the platform 
of the Khilafat was open to all Muslims, whether Co-operators or 
Non-co-operators, and that Khilafatists did not want to boycott those 
Muslims who went into the Councils. Differences of opinion among them on 
political issues should not deter them fropi joining the Khilafat platform 
or push through the scheme of Tanzim. 

Dr. Kitohlew regretted to find that Muslims were not taking the 
same interest in Congress as they used to do recently. He appealed to 
all Muslims to join and support the Congress. He referred to the 
approval of the Bengal Ordinance by the Labour Party as showing that 
nothing could be expected from any political party in England. Indeed 
he welcomed the Conservative Government because it made no secret 
of its professions. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Conference passed resolutions, all standing, lamenting th© sad 
deaths of Bi Amman and Mr. Abdul Majid Shariar, 

Mr. Zafar AH moved . . 

This Conference condemns the outrageous action of Great Britain 
in Egypt and Sudan and assures their Egyptian and Sudanese brethren 
that Indian Mussalmans consider their calamity as theirs and ^ artfully 
sensible of Iskmic duties imposed .upon them in this connection/'' 

Mr.' Zafar Ali shewed how Mahomedans were consolidating their 
position in Morocco, Persia and Hedjaz. He trusted that Eg»pt would 
soon recover its independence and that British action would fail here as 
they had failed elsewhere- against Muslim countries. They could not 
expect support from any European country because Prance and Italy wera 
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offenders in this respect againit other ., ciountries whoae freedom they 
Lad crushed. 

Mr. Syed Miirtaza, M. L. A.- ieconded ,feh© xesolntion and Safdar 
Ali emphasised that Egypt was being' enalaTed in order to maiiitain 
the British hold on India. Therefore unless they freed India they 
conld not free Egypt. He thought Sir Lea ' Slaclc was himself responsible 
for Ms own mnrder. Why should' he hawe gone there to enslave 
Egyptians I The resolution was passed amidst cries of AUa^'ho-Akban 


Moroccan Situation.. 

‘*This Coiifereru;© offers its 'warmest congratulations to tlio heroes 
of the liffsj who under their gallant and' intrepid chief, Ghazi Amir 
Abdul Karim, have so bravely defended their liberties and by their 
glorious feats of arms have filled the world with admiration and 
astonishment. 

**This Conference condemns' the unrighteous and wanton attach of 
Spaniards on the Riffs and the barbarous atrocities .committed by them, 
during the course of the war. 

This Conference further warns England and France that' any attempt 
on their part to deprive the people of the Riffs of the fruits of 
their hard-earned successes and to crush their liberties, as is fore-’ 
shadowed in the recent utt'Crances ■ of their Ministers, will be treated 
as an act of hostility towards the Muslims of the world. 


Other Resolutions. 

The Khilaf at Conforeiiee continued its session on the 26th. The first 
three resolutions were on questions of Islamic interest. They were put from 
the Chair and passed without discussion. 

One resolution authorised the Central Khilafat Committee to arrange 
for representation of Indian Muslims on the World Muslim Congress. 

The second resolution expressed concern at the steps taken by 
Emir Ali in stopping provisions and supplies to Mecca and sorrow at 
the privations and hardships caused thereby to the , inhabitants of 
the sacred city. Emir All's action was 'characterised as both inhuman 
and un-Islamic, which can only result in intensifying the opposition of 
the Islamic world to him ' and' to Ms . family. The resolution also 
opined that the action of Emir All was likely to furnish- noir Muslim 
powders with the pretext to interfere in their affairs to protect the lives 
of their subjects. 


Britain and Hedjaz. 

The next resolution passed ran : — 

“In spite of declarations made by the British Cabinet from time 
to time, this Conference . considers '.-it necessary to give expression to 
the anxiety of the Muslims , of India at .the . sudden increase in the 
milita^ resources of Emir Ali, the recruitment for the amy which is taking 
place in the part of Palestine occupied by the British, and the presence 
in Emir Ali s camp of a number , of British ,, i^ilitary officers, which 
facts leed 'strength to the, impressio'a ■ that Great Brimin is secretly 
helping Emir Ali. 

“This Coiiferenoe once more wishes,- to; make, it clear to the British 
Government that the Islamic world will not lol#*rate any kind of 
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interf 0 renO 0 ; by any non-Muslim power in the affairs of Hedjaz, no 
matter under what pretext it is made, and, will hold 'Great' Britain 
responsible for all the oonsequenees ol any attempt to do so.” 

A liyely debate ensued on Mr. Mahomed Ali'i resolution stating 
that the boycott 0 ! foreign . cloth was indispensable' for.' the 
of Swaraj and making it obligatory on Muslims to universaiise' Khaddar 
and wear it. Speaking as a Muslim, he believed that its adoption was the 
only way to save Islam. Ha said when some years ago he went to' Europe 
at the head of the Khilafat Delegation, he met prominent Turks . in 
Eom©. They asked him what purpose it served in their conning , to 
save Islam now when Indian Muslim soldiers had themselves, helped 
in enslaving Islamic countries. He was further told that instead of his;, 
going and appealing to Mr, Lloyd George and the French .Premier, 
he should go and liberate India because it was to keep India enchained 
that Britain was enslaving other Muslim countries on the way. If India 
was free other Muslim countries would also be free. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then explained why he considered that the 
Charka provided their only salvation. He said India lived in villages 
where peasants spent their meagre means to buy Manchester cloth. It 
was necessary that the educated people should take to the Charka 
so that the uneducated may follow the lead and revert to the Charka. 
Indeed, he wanted them to become Oharka-mad. Not only violence 
was not possible, because they had no weapons to fight with, but it would 
be ridiculous for a nation of 320 millions to win Swaraj by the 
sword from only a lakh of Britishers. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani opposed the obligatory provision of the 
resolution. He had no faith in the Charka as a means for Swaraj 
to India and did not believe that the loss of some crores over this 
trade would affect in the least a nation which crushed Germany. A speaker 
replying to Mr. Hasrat Mohani pointed to the stir caused in Manchester 
three years ago. Moukna Azad supported Mr. Mahomed Ali. After some 
further discussion the resolution was eventually modified to the effect that 
wkile retaining the provision for the compulsory use of Khaddar, it 
permitted the use of Indian mill cloth if Khaddar was not available. The 
amended resolution was then passed unanimously. 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session after passing three 
more resolutions condemning . the ■ Bengal Ordinance, supporting the reso-^ 
lution, of the All- Party, Conference and forming a scheme of Tabzim. 
It further expressed satisfaction at the disappearance ' from ] leoca 
of .Sheriff Hussain and kis- family, appreciated Ibn Saudis d^sHra™ 
tions to. leave, the ■ decision about, constitution of the . Goveritt'ent 
of Hedjaz to a ., Muslim World Congress, a'nd opined that . liedjaz j tpipld 
■ be .ruled by a, strong ■' re publioao-, ■ democratic Government.. ,. 
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Indian States’ Subjects’ Conference 

BMLQAUM—SOm DBCBMBEB im> 

A political meeting of the Subjects of Indian States was organiged 
m Bclgaum in Congress Week to ¥entilatc the grievances of the sub- 
jects of those States and seek reforms. The Conference was to the 
(Indian States what the National Congress is to the people of British 
1 India. It was presided over by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona and was 
‘attended by many delegates. The President, Mr. Kelkar, in the course 
. of his address said : — ' 

<, , A NEGtECIBD QUESflOH. 

’ , The condition of the Indian States’ people is aneglected question' 
■;and 1 say so advisedly, it is sufiering from a three- fold neglect. The 
British Government neglect it on the technical and plausible ground 
, that they ought not to interfere with the liberty of administration 
J granted by treaty or custom to Indian Princes and Chiefs. The s^ubjects 
Indian States themselves neglect it . because they have no capable 
seif-iacrificing leaders, and , also because they come face to lace 
I 'With repression within very close limits as the result of any political 

J -:iWovetnent. But an equally marked and yet more inexcusable neglect 
||s that shown by the National Congress.. ... 

*|j' We need not wonder at the British., Government turning a blind' 
'|r;e and a deaf ear to the condition of Indian States. For their own 
lesastire and interests coincide with ■ the seeming observance of obliga- 
piii . tb political friends and , allies.'- Are. .not Indian States happy 
^nting*grounds to high-placed English officials, both in a literal and 
' Wphorical sense?' A pearl necklace or a set of beautifully carved 
rory furniture is as apt as a pair of lions to fall to a sporting 
j^nropean adventurer in ■ an Indian State. The resources of Indian 
States are really more unreservedly at the service of the Empire than ' 
those of even British subjects. Are not 'the backward Indian States a 
good background for the achievements of the civilised British Govern- 
j ments to shine upon? Why should they not let. the sleeping dogs ol 
'i,,,,.. rights of States’ subjects lie as they are? It is enough for them, the 
]?! 'trouble and worry they have on. hand already ' about ' the S'warajya 
thovement in their own territory t 

The plea that the British Government cannot interfere with the 
{;| ! JraiWom of administration of their political friends and allies must be 
fatea with a big discount. This is straining at a small constitiitional 
when whole non-eongtitutional camels -are easily swallowed- It is 
illustration of the sarcastic saying “DIVA KAKARUTAT BPilTA 
.,,^'RATHRAN THARATHi NARMADAM.” The prudish coquette in the 
' ; parable affected horror when at full noon she heard the croaking of a crow 
^ ‘ m If she were alarmed by the presence ■ of ■ an unannounced stranger in 
her b^room. But she had' 'no scruple, and had all the necessary courage 
to swim across the broad .waters of the . Narmada river at cifad ol 
night to meet her lover. In- the .same, manner, %e paramount Goveris-' 
ment reuses to openly entertain complaints ol Indian subjects about 
mal-administration in Indian States;.’ .but. in secret it can do any nunibef 
of unrighteous things towards their' rulers in their own interest, Treaties; 
In black and white can be misconstrued and giv^^n an undreamt ^ of , 
meaning. Novel doctrines'' of ' lapse and escheat can ' be introduced' .' at' 
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will i'E practice. The, Hindu- .right of succession to Gad! ' by adoptioa 
can be withdrawn. Disadvantageous conditions nan be- imposed upon - : ; ■ 
a: minor ' Prince as the price of his investiture ' with full powers ' of 
administration on his attaining the technical age of majority* Land ia 
Indian States can be acquired for foreign railway companies at a nominal ' 
price; and their rivers can be bounded so as to deluge- whole ■villages' , ^ 
In State territory in order that irrigation canals drawn from them may 
benefit the British rayat and add to British revenues. , Licenses may 
be acquired for foreign capitalists to dig out and export rich mineral 
resources of Indian States on payment of a nominal royalty. The 
States can be subjected to the loss of profits of coinage in the name" 
of commercial convenience, and easy bargains can be driven with tbena ■ 
in respect of purchase of special monopolies. 

|Loif OF Indian Princes, 

As' for the personal treatment of Indian Princes, one can only Imagine ' I 
what may happen behind the parda when the gulls, the cowards, the 
simpletons, among them come face to face with political officers accom- 
plished in statecraft in its seductive aspects. Even the more spirited 
among them have tales to tell of how the^r fared under the rack or, 
the thumb-screw of a haughty tamer on occasions of evil memory. 
Surely the meanest among British subjects may have in many cases a 
more enviable lot as compared with Indian Princes, when we take into 
consideration the dilemmas with which their path is beset, owing to 
their vested interests on the one hand, and the sneaking subtle coercion 
of the political department on the other. We can wickedly hope that 
those secret sufierings of the Indian Princes may reveal to at least 
some of them, by the principle of ATMOUPAMYA that is to say, 
realisation by parallelisms, the miserable plight of their subjects under 
their own autocratic rule. 

Thb Narendra Manual I 

It was hoped that the establishment of the Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal would result in a suitable expression to the duties 
as well aa the rights of Indian Princes. But while the Princes have 
not been able to use the new machinery to sucessfuliy assert their own 
rights as against the paramount Government; the latter in their turn 
have failed to address a single word to the jPrinces in the matter of 
their obligations towards their subjects. The Chamber of Princes has 
proved nothing better than a gilded lounge or a political smoking 
room. It is a Chamber which is locked for years tegether, is then 
opened only for a brief while, and even , then the discussion of funda- 
mental or radical questions is given the entire go-bye. The Narendra 
Mandal is a good old classical name. But it signifies for the present 
nothing more than its anachronic character. Its constitution is yet 
unsettled. Some of the biggest Indian Princes still consider, it beneath 
their dignity to sit in, the Chamber, and the remaining chairs are filled 
b}?' ■ Princes who are either, the favourite nominees of Governmeiat or are 
elected by pocket-boroughs. The Princes who iiavC' . boycotted the ; 
Chamber are however committing exactly the- mistake' which ' 

mitted by the Non-co-operation leaders in the Congress. On the other ; 
band those Princes Itho have , sought admission into the Chamber are, | 
with the exception of , the . Maharajah of Gwalior, toO' unirMoitant to ^ 
take up the rcspoBBibility'..- of fundamental questions of tK relation | 
between the Indian States and' the paramount Government, Surely there ^ 
are more weighty problems. -.than horse-breeding upon which the Indian ; 
Princes should fake counsel among themselves or with the British , 
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Government. If tlie big Frlncet feel too' 'proud to pertonally mm in 
the motley crowd of crowns and coronets, they may consider the 
question whether Instead of a Chamber, of Princes there should be a 
Chamber of Chanceliors or Ambassador:!^. But personally 1 think the 
big Princei who are lioldirg aloof from the Chamber are making a 
sad mistake. They should copy a page from .the leaders of the itriiaa 
peoples wlio sit in the Councils and the Assembly and work together, 
though they inateriail> diSer in their wealth, status or social position* 
But 1 do not wish to dwell on this, topic at any length. I sympatlnse 
with the Indian Princes and feel that their legitimate rights as friends 
and allies are being gradually ignored .or suppressed by the paramount 
Govemmeab 

Reforms m Native Statbs. ■ 

Even apart from the Chamber of P.rmce9, 'I regret to find that the 
Indian Princes profess to be free from all obiigations to their sub|ects 
in respect of the grant of real Representative Political institutions. 
Even the enlightened leader of toe . Chamber, , I mean the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, is seen to draw a subtle ■ dii tinction betw^een the rights of 
the people in British India and of the people of Indian States in 
respect of Swarajya. His contention may be true that , in the Indian 
States there is more Home-Rule than is generally supposed, but that is 
only so far as the indigenous or native character of the agency of 
Government Is concerned. But in respect ■ of institutions which may 
voice the opinion of the subject people, the' claim must be disallowed. 
In that respect in British India we have certainly made greater advance, 
for the theory of personal Ma-Bapism' ' has been completely knocked 
down on the head there, and our fingers are eager and' struggling to 
clutch at the prize of responsible ministries and chancellories in the 
Imperial as well as the Provincial Govemmenti. ■ And if an enlihgtened 
ruler like the Maharajah of Bikaner can express such crude sentiments 
unabashed, one can imagine what must be the psycho'-ogy of those 
other '. PrinceS' and Chiefs who are still steeped in the darkness of the 
middle ages, who believe that they are an integral part of the Supreme 
Divine Being, who claim that their own breath must be the only 
valid source of authority in their territory and who fancy that their 
.royal court is • a handy- antechamber to Paradise, through which their 
Divine Presence could make its entrances and exits in either of the 
allied regions of heaven and earth I The rebuffs, the insults and injuries 
which Princes receive at the hands of the British Government, might 
one expect have dhiilusioned them from the aerial fancies and land 
them in terra-firma. But it is, I know, . a vain hope for some time 
to come. The Princes seem yet Inebriated, with thoughts of their noble 
birth and ancient traditions, I was amused , to read, in the speech 
of the jamsaheb at a recent banquet given by the Kathiawad Princes 
to Lord Reading, interesting stories about ■ the ancient origin of many 
of those present. They were aU, it seems, either direct lineal des- 
cendants Irom^ the eternal dHtiei like the- Sun and the Moon or divine 
incarnations like Slid Krishna os Shri Rama... No.w, I do not mean to 
cynically*^ ciavil at the pride of ancestry .dis, played by the jamsah'-h. 
We are aW proud, In our own way, of otir birth and forelathers ; 
but my amusement arises from the fact that th«f‘ Kathiawad Princes, 
who represent in this respect probably all other Princes cisewlierc, are 
happily i^orant that their subjects ais.o--have a divine origin. God, 
according to the Plindu doctrine, had to go'' out.- of his way to a urn e 
human form to be ^ able to adequately realise himself for tee purposes 
of thii wo^^ld of his own creation. Without the convenient medium 
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oi : iiumanity impossible ior even divinity to express itself in 

certain of , its aspects. Shri- Krishna from ^ whom the Kathia wad Princes' : 
Glaimed their; origin was the son of man, . was born in prison, and had^ ^ 
to be reared np to manhood under the cover' of false personation. 
Himsell a cowherd, he mixed with, the unwashed children of , other 
cowherds. But Shri 'Krishna did not ' forget ■ himself : or his com- 
panions ' and friends even when he became a king and ruled over 
a city in which there were houses built of gold. In ; the Yajnya 
ceremony in the palace of the Pandavas, he collected the ■ plates and 
washed' . them when- the feast was over, and on the battlefield he 
groomed the horses of the human pupil to whom he revealed the 
supreme and the beautiful wisdom of the Gita. My advice® there- 
fore, to the Kathiawad Princes is that if they take pride in their, 
primeval ancestor Shri Krishna and would emulate his example,' it can'- 
be more profitably done by imitating his virtues and his love of 
humanity* Otherwise the meanest of their subjects may taunt them 
with the bare truth that they too are chips from the same divine block,. 

I hope you have seen from all this that it is a vain hope for the 
Indian States’ subjects to depend upon the British Government, and much 
less so upon the Indian Princes to win their freedom and their rights 
of Swarafya. Their first and their last resort in this matter must be 
themselves. It is only by their own strenuous efforts and sacrifices 
that they can make an impression upon their rulers well as the 

outside public. Their cause stands to the general outside public, and 
I may say even to the political workers in the Congress and other 
organisations, in the same relation as the cause of Swarajya in British 
territory stands to the political parties in the Parliament and outside 
Parliament in England. Vicarious effort and vicarious sacrifice really do 
not count. You know the well-known Marathi saying Swatah Melya 
S iVAYA SwASGU Disat Nahee/* “ You have to die if you wish to see 
Paradise with your own eyes ” Sympathy from the observing world is 
needful indeed. But it is only a stimulant and cannot take the place of food*, 
I say to the peoples in the Indian States that they must take the movement 
for their freedom in their own band and may then look to the political 
leaders in British India for sympathy and advice. I know it means 
sofiering for them. But they should not expect to get freedom so 
cheap. They have too long dodged and beat about the bush by holding 
States’ conferences outside their State territory. They should hereafter 
hold no conference except in their own territory, and even offer 
Satyagraha for this purpose if the rulers prohibit the conference. A 
wise Chief or Prmce will generally feel inclined to grant this permission ; 
and if so, the State people must make it easy for him to give tb© 
permission by agreeing, if necessary, to es'hew from their deiibefatioiis 
ail criticism of the British Government except such as may strictly 
'bear on their own' domestic problems, and criticism also^ of^ sister 
States. . They must not put their, ruler ..in an awkward or ^ indefersibie* 
position' by the discussion of irrelevant matters and irresponsible or atons.^ 
The general theory of the rights of ' a subject people and the depart- 
mental administration in their own State ought to; be. -theme enough 
for. any of the - most advanced views they may have .to, m.rge., . ..And. 
their ruler cannot possibly make a more reasonable, offer. „ to th.etti..^ than.,, 
to offer himself and .^is State ■ as a whole target for their. bro.:ad$id.,e. 
They should remember that the Political Agent .always, ho^ds . their .'..Prince, 
in a nut-cracker. 'With an unreasonable Chief,, however,: tbere^need .b^ 
no compromise. The .fundamental... political rights., of huiiaanity. must. .,be. 
asserted against him and . to defy his power and authority for this 
limited and legitimate purpose of the freedom of speech- and associa- 
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lioB» would be oot only tbe ittest ■'miswer' to .a "sultaoi firmaE* from 
Mm, but perhaps alio the best ultimate cufative lor bis undisciplined 
temper. A more complicated question ■ apparently would be the laying 
the veoue of an Alblndia States*' "Conference in the territory of a State 
itselL But it is really cot so difficult "of .sointion. 

Congress and Native States' Subjects. 

And if the States* subjects makeup their .mind to do all this, sympathy 
and assistance will iow to them from ail quarters in unstinted measure, 
i am aware that they make it a grievance that the National Congress 
takes CO interest in their afiairs* 1 think the grievance is legitimate 
witMn certain limits. For in my 'Opinion while the Congress is right 
in excluding from its jurisdiction the discussion of the afiairs of interaai 
administration of Indian States, it, is wrong" .in its general attltucle of 
indiicrence towards States* questions even !n their broad and iinpersonai 
aspects, i am aware that the Indian 'Etates are allowed to be repre- 
sented in the Congress session and the Congress Government through 
adjacent British districts to whom they 'may be 'allotted, and that the 
Stales constituencies have exercised their rights in this respect. But 
the Congress goes no further. Is it unreasonable to claim that at every 
session of the Congress there should be at least one resolution on the 
sudject of responsible Government in Indian States, so that one or two 
great leaders of the Congress may- speak upon the general question, 
and a lew of the States* delegates may incidentally refer to notable 
happenings in the States as illustrations ? But the Working Committee 
during the last few years was apparently so absorbed in its own afiairs 
that it put forward no official resolution OU' the subject before the 
Subjects Committee. Curiously enough, also, the reference to the ' Indian 
States contained in MahatmaJEs preddential address was one-sided. He 
rightly asked, ,in his Swarajya-scheme for a full . guarantee of their 
status to the Indian Chiefs without , any hindrance from the CentTal 
Government, subject to the right of asylum to subjects of these States 
who, not being ofienders against the Penal Code, may seek it in Sell* 
Governing India, Mahatmaji's name will go down to posterity as an 
illustrious champion in his time and generation of the uplift of the 
down-trodden people of India; and surely the voiceless subjects of Indian 
States may well be counted under that category, it is ihe Congreea 
which has put life into the dead bones of the .Indian people in British 
India; and it is the Congress which should follow up that noble work by 
openly and unstintedly championing the cause of the Indian States* people. 

E 'E S O L U T I 0 N a 

The Conference later passed a resolution appealing to Indian Prinoes 
and Chiefs to establish in their territories' , popular representative insti-. 
tutions with a view to the inauguration of- responsible Governm,eQt and 
calling upon the people of the States to make strenuous efior,ts to^' 
iecure the same. 

Another resolution was also passed by- the Conference appealing to 
Congress and all other political bodies to give proper lead to ' the people 
In Indfen States in their endeavours ’to ■ obtain Respcusible Government. 



All-India Non-Brahmin Conference 

BELQAUM^mTE DEGEMBEB1924^^^/ 

The First All-India Non*Bralimin Conference was held at Belgaum 
on the 28tli December 1924 under the Presidency ol Mr, A.' Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. This was the first time that the different Noii-Brahmia 

organisations ol South India were united into a single All-India body, 

, Mr. M. R, . SAKHARE,. Chairman of ■ the Reception Oomnaittee, in 
the course of his welcome address said: — ^Tieretofore the EoirBrahmin 
movement was carried on in different provinces detachedly with cons“ 
piciious success. The time has come to unite different provinces in 

the movement to concentrate and consolidate their forces, and to focus 

and formulate their opinions on a common platform. The idea of 
such a conference, though proj)Osed long ago, assumed definite form 
when the representatives of the Non-Brahmins of different provinces met 
at Bombay to attend the Unity conference ; and the present CorilerencQ 
is the result. The party was not set up by the Governnient. The Noii- 
Erahmin party was not at all a tool in the hands of the Government* 
Co-operation with the Government always but opposition staunoh and 
iinbiidging where necessary, was the motto ol the party/’ 

PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS, 

Mr. Miidaliar, in the course of a lengthy address, first enumerated tb e 
achievements of the Madras Non-Brahmin Ministry wbiob he summarised 
as follows.- — 

'Tree and compulsory education has been introduced into several munr 
cipalities, a great expansion of elementary education is in course of develop- 
ment, vocational training has been introduoad in several of the schools in 
the presidency, the university has been reorganised with a view to increase 
its efficiency and its representative character and, while a great deal more 
is yet to be accomplished, what has been done thus far is a sufficient 
testimony of the interest evinced by the Ministers in the welfare of the 
masses. You are all aware how temples and mutts, endowed almost entirely 
by non-Brahmins, those great charities bequeathed by pious non-Brahmins, 
have latterly become the hot-beds of vice, corruption and ilMaiiie, and how 
the very purpose oi the benefactors has been nullified. Costly interminable 
litigations, mutual recrimination, murder and all the ghastly crimes to which 
society can be subjected, have been the order of the day and to purify 
these ancient institutions, to render them bettor fitted as places of 
worship, to divert these charities to more fruitful cbaiinels of aotivMy 
not inconsistent with the true ideals of the donors, a ,bill wj# intro- 
duced and successfully piloted. ' ■ 

'Tn the Medical, llduoational, Engineering, Agricultural and Industrial 
Services, you have only to compare the state of affairs as ^ existed 
prior to 1920 and as it exists to-day to realise how the transfonnation 
has taken place. Another measure of great benefit has been a conipre- 
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heiisi?© scli6iB8 of sanitary rcliefi so Chat', with &n adeciuate staff to-day 
for the first time the Pulilic Health ■Department is better able to cope 
with epidemics) with arrangements for fairs .and festivals) with rural 
sanitation and with the improvcmant' of the hygienic life of the masses. 
The extent to which tlio Interests ■,oo .the ^ mral population have ever 
been hept in view will bo evident, from the. latest scheme iiiaugiirated 
to extend adeciimte medical relief to the rural areas. The provision of rural 
medical relic! by State subsidy, the state recognition and oncoiirageiiieiit 
of the ancient systems of med.icine,, the determined clForts to spread 
education, to open roads and ■ communications, to give protected water- 
supply, to sink wells, to extend towirplanning — these and many other 
measures may bo cited as in.stances of- how a Ministry of the people 
will get into touch with the people -and yvork.for the people. 

Indians in the Colonies* 

**The problem of .the status of the . Indk.ns in, the Colonies , is 
becoming more and more a.cute, . England has practically to admit its 
impotence in restraining the racial antagonisms of its . youngest ixdoiiies 
towards the , coloured nations. Ministries, have come and gone, but 
the disabilities' of Indian ' settlers' remain unchanged. Labour, liiba,ral 
or Conservative, whichever party is in '' power is unable to appreciate the 
psychological effect which the unconscionable behaviour of the Whites 
has on- the Indian mind, the hideous mockery it makes of tlie^^civis- 
Brittanus’sum/^ of the very idea of Imperial citi^ienship. One illiistratioii 
of race arrogance, as In the case of Kenya, is enough to nullify all the 
good that may bo attempted by an Empire .exhibition. In the interests 
therefore of that very Empire of -which- we' are desirous of forming an 
honourable unit, it devolves on us to find some heroic remedy for this 
pressing problem. And it is all the more necessary that we should 
address ourselves to the task because it is large bodies of iioirBralmins 
that find themselves to-day unsheltered and unprotected, left to the tender 
mercies of a General Hertxog here and a Kenya Highlander there. 

' I cannot here emphasise too strongly 'on the disastrous effects pro- 
duced and the unfortunate impression created abroad., by the fact .that 
India has ' become a largo recruiting field ' for cooly labour. The very 
fact that such labour is got from India -places' the .Indian at a dis- 
advantage. The hall civilised planter in ' the. backwoods of Africa or the 
ranches of Australia can hardly be expected to - realise that the Indian 
belongs to the oldest civilised races, that his culture is ancient and that the 
lowest of his countrymen have imbibed with their 'motheE.s milk principles 
which make them see with disgust some of the practices of nations claiming 
to be more civilised. The utterly wrong perspective in which India is 
viewed by many foreigners is due to the fact that their knowledge of 
India is derived from the indentured cooly of India. The kbooror in India 
has a dignity and status ol his own ' iir this country and surroinidod by 
his owif^ countrymen he trios to live up to the noble truciitfonB of his 
forefathers. If we are therefore to regain the status whieli we possess- 
ed a lew centuries back wEcn our Dacca Muslhis were the marvel of 
the worlds when the wealth of the East attracted every adventurer 
from every Western nation, when the ■ magnificence of the Moghul, 
Mahratta and Viriaiiagar Kingdoms were the objects of oiivy and 
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despair to Europeans, ii we are to wipe off the ■ impression that India, 
is .a country where ' innocent babes are thrown, to' .alligators as a pro** 
pitio,us offering and the Car of Juggernaut . runs over thousandt. of 
‘^ark skinned natives,*’ oooly immigration ought to stop entirely and 
for ever whatever the consequences may be. ' 

It seems to 'me that appeal to reason and all the pereuasiTO 
eloquence of our Indian delegates having failed, our only resort is to" 
retaliate and to adopt strict reciprocity of treatment. Whereas in British 
Guiana the White settler cannot get on without Indian Labour, he is 
willing to concede much, but whereas in Africa the work of the Indian 
is practically finished and the results are only to be reaped, the Indian 
is an inconvenient incubus and is not wanted We can only force 
the South African to come to his senses by punishing Ms brother in Fiji, 
in Ceylon or in British Guiana, by stopping ail emigration to these 
places. If we were to stop all emigration to Geylon or Fiji and do not 
permit any further emigration to British Guiana, we may be certain that 
the White settlers in these places will not allow the Colonial Secretary 
a moment’s rest till he solves the problem in South Africa or Eeoya. 
to the satisfaction of Indians. 

Dyarchy — a Complete Failure. 

And with all the sweet reasonableness that we have been able to 
bring to bear as responsible Members of the Legislature, on the con- 
sideration of questions that constantly demanded solution, what is the 
conclnsion that wc as a party have come to 1 Let me say it in a few 
words. The system of dyarchy cannot be worked much longer and it 
is imperatively necessary that the system must give room for one which 
is calculated to give more real power to the people. It is no reflection 
on the noble authors of the Reform Scheme, to suggest that dyarchy 
as a step towards responsible self-go vernnent has not been that mighty 

success which at one time it was hoped it would be. The system 

was bound to fail because it was hemmed in by so many restrictions, 

circumscribled by so many conditions and narrowed down by so many 

limitations. The irrational division of subjects on which the whole 
system depended was one of the rocks on which it was bound to be 
shattered. The financial control which it gave to an interested Member 
of the Executive Council over the expenditure on both transferred and 
reserved subjects, the superhuman task which it imposed on a Provincial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of being impartial when items of expendi- 
ture relating to his own subjects or subjects of his colleagues on the 
executive side came up along with those of Ministers, and the autocratic 
powers which the devolution rules gave the financial department at a 
time when it was not an independent body but a body very much 
identified with one-half of the Government— these ware, bound to .dash 
the Reforms scheme into pieces and have done so in several provinces. 
Above all, the dependence of the scheme of reforms on a race#! super- 
man who should occupy the gubernatorial ghadi if they were to exercise 
properly the extraordinary "powers ■ which '' at every stage were given t# 
them— was calculated to make the reforms an autocratic farce®^ 

What then shall be our remedy! How are we to gat out of the 
morasses in which at present every well-wisher of the Gbvernment, 
every constitutioiiaMst is stuck We are told that, the pace of progress 
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has hmn fixed by the Gofenimeiit of -India , 'Act itself, that for the 
next ten years no change of the constitution js possible and that we 
ihouM hold our soul in patience till the -Parliamentary Committea examine* 
the worting of the constitution during this period and certifies our 
fitness for a further advance. There are- two ohiections cither of which 
is in my opinion fatal to the validity of this argument. It reminds 
one of Shylock and the pound of -flesh. Is it suggested that Inmiao 
intelligence is so omniscient in any field of activity that it can look a 
decade ahead and fix a state of soeiety. which is as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians 1 ■ Even those-. who spoke at one time 
of the unchanging East have realised that . the expression is not so much 
a truism as a * falsismb The very . preamble of the Governmoiit of 
India Act recognises this central basic' fact and therefore deliberately 
avoids any attempt at making the cDnstitiifclon rigid and final The 
nature and times of the progressive s-tages of the advance arc to be 
contingent on circumstances. The new arrangements are to be temporary, 
provisional, expcriniental Growth is aimed at, growth not a static 
condition. Fluidity and not immohility is the. vary essence of the reform 
scheme. The mode and pace of growth ' cannot be foreseen with any 
provision. Any attempt to fix definite periods at which further advances 
towards Self-government can be considered is bound to fail; you cannol 
five - political concessions by a stop watch. 

The Lee CommissioB. 

But has the Britisher himself accepted the immutability of the 
constitution 1 Is his conscience clear that he has not attempted to juggle 
with the reforms scheme, to change a rule here or a provision there to 
suit his own idea of how the reforms should be worked! Has he 
cried halt to any agitation to disturb settled facts within the period of 
ten years ! Let the Lee Commission answer. The unanimity of Indian 
public opinion on the subject is so striking that it is one of the minor 
tragedies of the present political situation that the bureaucracy have 
brushed it aside and, have been so obsessed by the difficulties of their 
servants that they have treated even the considered cr.iticlsins of Indiaiit 
on this subject almost with contempt. It is weil-kriown to all that at 
the time of the introduction of the 'Montagu Reforms very cormiclerabl© 
revision and enhancement of salaries and other privileges were conferred 
on the services and the comment wbb freely made and could hardly be 
contradicted that that w^'as one of the, means by which the late Mr. 
Montagu was able to get some little support to this scheme of reforuia. 
There were those amongst us who even then raised a voice of protest 
against the financial liabilities sought to be freely imposed in the country 
hut our voice was a voice in the wilderness. 

It is admitted by the Lea Commission itself that when the recom- 
mendations of the Islhigton Commission -w^ere- examined by the Secretary 
of Status in 1919-20 three factors were,, prominently before him, namely 
(1) the special stress laid on the -iiicreasing association of Indians in 
administrations (2) the new policy of progressit^ realisation of Hell- 
government and (3) the marked change' in the cost of living. What 
then has happened in the interval to re-examine the position of the 
iervieeal Has the Indiariisation proceeded more rapidly than was ariticr 
patedf On the other hand, the progress in this direction has bean m 
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ilow, so illiberal, so opposed , to the spirit of the Act and the promises 
made . thereunder that the Lee Commission is ■ . compelled to recoinmend 
a greater and a more rapid Indianisation of the Serrioes/ Has the new 
policy regarding the realisation of Self-goyernmeiit been altered f On 

the contrary, attempts are being made to mate the oonstitatioa more 
rigid, and to^ stereotype it by preventing all scope lor expansion. Has 
the cost 0 ! living gone up and is it more than what ft was in 1919- 
10201 The veriest tyro in economics must confess that thare has Been 
a great fall since the days of the armistice and Bureaucracies here and 
Governments in England are not tired of issuing Govemment commu- 
niques showing how the cost of living has steadily gone down, Wbat 

then is the compelling reason for a re-examination of the entire question 1 
Let the Lee Commission again answer. ‘‘ The orders which were passed 
during the course of the years 1919-1920 on the recommendation of the 

Islington Commission, suffered inevitably from having been based on an 

investigation which subsequent events were rendering obsolete.” 

An Irrational Attitude. 

This is a candid confession of the limitations of human forethought 
and is it to be suggested that what was not foreseen in one sphere 
has been completely foreseen in another? Have not subsequent ©vents 
rendered obsolete other orders of the Government ? ‘The best laid plant 
of men and mice gang agley.' Why then this irrational attitude of 
preserving the “status quo'* when any question of examining the reform 
scheme and scrapping the present system is mooted ? As a matter of 
fact, by altering the rules framed under the statute, a more liberal 
scheme of Self-government can be granted to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and no Statutory Commission need visit this country and certify 
our fitness for that purpose. But under the scheme of the Lee Com- 
mission recommendations even statutory changes have to be effected 
and it is incomprehensible how those that cry ‘hacds off the act' for one 
purpose can countenance the iconoclast for other purposes. ’fj 

The next stage. 

Full Provincial autonomy should be granted with the Exacutlve 
completely responsible to the Legislature. That is to say, all subjects 
in the Provinces should be transferred to the control of Ministers and 
the Province should have the right to raise loans, to impose and 
alter provincial taxes and generally to manage all matters affecting the 
internal administration of the Province. 

The need for obtaining the previous sanction of the Government 
of India regarding legislation on any provincial subject shall he 
dispensed with the assent of the Governor, for a bill passed by the 
Council being alone required. 

The term of office of future Members of the Legislative^ Councils 
should be five years. 

The question of 'lowering the franchise should be^ axamined, but 
any extension of franchise should be coupled with an incre#sd of the 
strength of the Council and a decrease of the si^e the electorate- 

A measure of responsible' Government should be introduced in the 
Goveniment of India. 
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All mewores passed *bf ttie Aisemblj ■. eieapt , inane© Mils slioulcl ba 
approved by an Upper Chamber. i . ■ 

The control of the Secretary of State 'and , of Parliament should 
be relaxed to the extent that responsibility is introduced in the Centra! 
GoYernment. . . ■ 

The question of division and reoriaiiisatioii of ProYinces oo a 
linguistic basis should be taken up immediately and settled at as early 
a elate possible. 

Law and Order. ' The Bengal Ordinance. 

It is generally asserted that the subject of law and order casts 
such onerous responsibilities on those who ate charged with adiniiiistcriiig 
iC that it is unsafe to transfer it to the hands of popular leaders. There 
can be no greater misapprehension and the whole history of democratic 
Ooverrimeiits proves that the preservatsion of internal order is best done not 
by autocracies but by thos© who can speak in the name ofi and act on 
behalf of tbe people. 

Take the Bengal Ordinance relating to., the anarchist ffiovements in 
that unfortunat© Presidency, which has received unanimous condemna- 
tioiJ at the hands of all sections of the Indian Public. W© have found 
ourselves unable to support tho authorities, first because the norma! pm^ 
cedur© of consulting representative public opinion through the Reformed 
Councils has been adopted and secondly and even more because the 
actions of the bureaucracy in the past have not inspired us with that 
confidence in the necessity and wisdom of their sets which wo must 
have, ere w© give our supi^rt to such' extreme steps. These extra* 
ordinary steps, these Draconian powers can be justified not by reason 
and logic for there are none, not by ' proof for it is not forthcoming, 
but by complete faith and trust. And that trust can never be forth- 
coming unless the administration is in the hands of an elected member 
of the people. It is indeed a matter of surprise to me why this psycholo- 
gical fact is not appreciated and the -simple criticism is so often advanced 
that law and order are imt safe in. democratic hands. 

Foreign Propaganda. 

W© have to go out into the world, we have to preach our religion 
and our philosophy to other nations ; . we have to give expression to our 
political aims and aspirations to other peoples than our own ; we have 
to show especially to the nations of Europe that we are not the half- 
civilized savages that w© are pictured to be. There are people who 
will readily retort that we should set our own house in order first, be- 
fore we can do these things : but I belie.ve.. that the solution of domestic 
problems will be sooner reached by the experience which w^c shall acquire 
through such work outside our own. country. I have seen how western 
nations are anxious to get into touch w.ith on© another and what ladns 
they take to interpret their country /to others and I consider this one 
of the iS)st important items of our program,me, .■ 

It is not my purpose to-day to go into the#" question of how the 
splendid Ii^ian Marine which existed for centuries and carried on not 
merely coastal trade, but trad© on the broad seas and brought the Indian 
rarities to the markets of the Levantine border, to the sandy coasts of 
Arabia, the fertile valleys of Persia and even tie Egyptian territories, 
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how such a ' Marine has disappeareS altogether. Nor : do I wish to show" . 
to you : the; terrible handioapB which ai^ la the ' way of / the healthy de- ' / 
velopment of such a Marine,, the system ol deferred rebates, the 
cuts that are effected by powerful combines. There has arisen one 
circumstance since the report (Mercantile Marine Committee) was pub- 
lished which I think deserves- careful consideration* ' The 'Leo Oomiaissioii 
has suggested and the suggestion has been accepted by the ■ Go verameiit 
that the members of the All-India services should ; . be entitled to a 
certain number ^ of free passages in and from England for themselves 
and their families* Here is , a case where ■ help could be^ given to an 
Indian venture without any very great .sacrifice. The 6 ov 0 xm,nient . may 
guarantee that its servants would be asked to travel by a particular 
line of steamers if within a definite period of say three years, an 
Indian Company is formed which would undertake the weekly service 
of passenger traffic between Bombay and London. Wa shall wait and 
see if the suggestion is acted upon. 

A Word to the Britisher. 

And here let me speak quite frankly to the Britisher what we 
Indians feel about our own condition, the future of our country, and 
the attitude of the ordinary Englishman to the aspirations of the 
country. I would ask the Britisher, who speaks as though the Indian 
is incapable of understanding the implications of his wishes or una- 
ble to realise the true interests of his country or his countrymen, 
to imagine for a moment what his feelings would be if he were 
by some supernatural power placed in the position that Indians 
occupy to-day. Fancy a Frenchman, or Italian ruling Great Britain and 
asking the Englishman to accept what is offered and to be grateful fox 
favours already received, because forsooth, he knows what is best for 
them and they are incapable of realising their own true interests. Fancy 
a foreigner coming and preaching a sermon to you about your working 
classes, the scandalous manner in which they have been treated in the 
past, the iniquities heaped on the submerged tenth, the crying evils of 
unemployment and the humiliations of the poor and the helpless in your 
country 1 Fancy a stranger giving you perfect laws, iudicious powers, un- 
failing justice and irreproachable administrators and yet the people of 

your country are kept at arm’s length, treated with ►scant courtesy if not 

with open hostility in other reelms, at every step made pamfully 
conscious of the fact that they are a subject race, humiliated in the 
eyes of the other great nations, incapable of protecting themselves 
against foreign invasions and hopelessly indebted to other nations for 
every single industry of any importance to a civilised nation? Would 
the Englishman accept such a position with resignation, would he settle 
down with a sense of satisfied security, would you who siog with just 
pride your national anthems and your Rule Britamiias, I ask would you 
■then follow the advice which is so constantly given to us Indians and 
would you rest content’ when others chide you lor lack of gratitude ! 
Just picture to youiUelf, men of a ' proud past who have sacrfficed 

■ so much of the costlies of your race for drinking.: deep froi^, the pure 

' fountain of liberty and equality, wbat your response would be for 
those who exhort you to ■, leave ■ well alone because you enjoy the 
blessings of a just rule which has brought you a measure of peace 
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ftfli semrifcy! Aid wliy tfecii do fm we Iiiciiaiis are animated 

witli different foolings* wliy then do' you condemri m of rank iograti- 
fcudoi why tiheii do you upbraid, us as ' political agitators iocapaltlo of 
appreciating what is good for o.ur country,; whao wo know porfeet 
well what your own attitude woaM hafo bean were you ever fo our 
position I 

Tie iioirBrnimin movement stands not for fear but faifeli^ not 
for terrorism but trust, not for a class but for tie entire community. 
Its appeal is to the coriscioiica as well as to roasoxn Believing in 
iiifinito value of every human soul**, it seeks to liborato the 
ipirit of man from every needless .fetter, and regarding him as a 
moral being it endeavours to secure him. in the privilege of free 

choice* It brings into relief the diverse aspects of a iiation^s life and 

emphasises the fact that any lopsided dev-elopment or attention to only 

one phase of reform is fatal to , real political ' advance* The principle 

of departmentalism, fatal eiiougli in the realm o'! administration, is still 
more fatal in the realm of thought. The various problems with which 
a citizen has to deal are not - isolated,, 'but. -vitally and essentially 
inter-related and it is hopeless to attempt to tackle any one of them 
as though it existed in a water-tight compartment. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED, 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

1,, ■. <A.) The OBJBCJ of. AU-Indla 'Non-Bmhmla 'Congress shall be the attainment 
of Swara] or Home Kule for India as a component part 'of the British Empire at 
as early a date as possibie by ad fieaceful legitimate and , confetitutional means, by 
promoting goodwill and amity among the diSerent communities of India, thr©o,gh 
safeguarding theii interests by means of communal representation, and by social 
amelioration, and reorganiaation. 

(B) Every person who is not a Brahmin and who is over 21 years of age shall 
be eligible to become a member of the Eon-Brahmin Congress. 

(€) Every Delegate to the C-ngrose shall exp.re88 in wnt.mg his afceptaneo of 
the above object of the Congresa anti his wiilingness to abide by .this, coaatitutioii 
and by the rales framed tbereuoder, 

{D) The All-India Non*Brahmin Congress organisation will cossigt .of : 

Cl) the All-India Hon-Brabmin Congresg. ' 

(2) The Provincial Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(3) The District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(4) The Snbdivisional or Talnka Hon- Brahmin. Co.iDgr8Ss Commttlees aSilsaled to 
Ihe District Hon-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

f5) Political AsBociations or public bodies recogaked by the Provincial Hoa- 
Brahmin Congress Committer, 

(6) The All-India Hon-Brabmin Congress Committee, 

Albindia Committee, 

(E) The All-India Noa-Brahmln Cougreee CommiHee. shall at preBaat be comsli- 
luted as follows 

(!) Twenty*four representatives, one representattng each District of the Madras 
Presidency, ■ 

(2) Two members representing the city of Madras, . 

p) Fiffceef* members representing the Bombay Praaidency excluding Bombay City. 

(4) Two representatives for the City of Bombay, '. - 

(5) Eight representatives representing Central Provinces and Berar. 

(6) One lapresentative for the City of Hagpur, ■ ^ 
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: ' (F) The Fresideiit of the ' All-Iadia Noa-Brahmia CoagresS' for the year shall be 
aa ex-officio member of the Committee aad ita Preaidoat for the year and all es- 
PresideatB of the Non-Brahmin Coagresa and ^the Genera! Secretary and all Provincial 
Secxetariea ehall be ex-officio members of the Committee, 

(0) There shall be oae General Secretary for -the ■ All-iadia Hoa-Brahmia Congress 
who shall for the present be a resident of Madras, 

(H) There shall be two Provincial Secretaries for Madras, two for Bombay, and 
one for Central Provinces and Berar, 

. (1) The headquarters of the' All-India Hoa-Brahmia, Congress shall be the City 
of Madras, 

(J) Fifteen members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Committee. 

This Congress requests Sir P. Theagaraya Ohetty, the leader of the Hon- 
Brahmins, to be a life member of the All-Iadia Hon- Brahmin Gongress Committee, 

II. This Congress, while anxious to bring about a real aad las.ling unity among 
the different political parties in the country, is emphatically of opmion that the 
Hon-Brahmin political party can co-operate only with those political bodies or 
Associations which have fur their, goal Swaraj or Home Bala within the British 
Empire, whose methods of political agitation are of a strictly constitutional character, 
and not calculated to bring the Government to a stand-still, by direct action or 
other similar methods and which recognise the principle of communal representation 
in the services of the country, whether honorary or paid, for the Non-Brahmiu, 
Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, or other communities of India, 

Befoims Question, 

III. Having loyally accepted the scheme of reforms promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and having co-operated with the authorities in working 
through the representations of the people the system of Dyarchy for the last lour 
years, this Congress of Hon-Brahmins is of opinion that the time has come for the 
smooth working of the administration, and that for satisfying the political needs of 
the hour the present constitution should be revised and a further step should be 
taken to liberalise the institutions fcovjards greater self-government. 

In particular this Conference is of opinion •. (a) that full provincial autonomy 
with full responsible government should immediately be given to the Frovinces, (b) 
that a measure of responsible government should be introduced in the Central Oov* 
ernment, (c) that the period of existence of future Xiegislative Councils* should be 
extended to five years, (d) that the franchise may be extended, but in any event 
the size of the electorates should be reduced and the number of meinberB increased. 

Communal Bepreeenfcation. 

IV. (a) This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Hon-Brahmin com- 
munities should have proper and adequate representation both in the Legislative 
Councils, Legislative Assembly, and the Council of State and other honorary posts, 
and also in the Government services of the country in proportion to their numerical 
strength and while noting with regret that the Government have not adequately 
appreciated the gravity of the problem and in particular the need for increasing the 
strength of the Hon-Brahmin element in the services, strongly urges on the autho- 
rities to give immediate effect to the principle mentioned above and thus promote 
the welfare of the masses and satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Hon-Brahmin 

This Congress notes with regret the present position of the Hoa-Brabmin 
Officials and exhorts Hon-Brahmin Officers and Officials to organise and form them- 
selves into Hon-Brahmin Official Associations to safeguard their interests. 

V. In view of the paramount importance of educating the masses and the 
experience of other countries which shows that the diffusion of elementary education 
ia eS'sential to the general progress, this Hon-Brahmin Congress urges ^ upon t he 
Governments of the different provinces, and the Local Bodies, philanthropic Associa- 
tions and individuals, the necessity of taking early steps to make elementary education 

■free and compulsory. ^ ^ * 

This Congress further emphatically urges on all Hon-Brahmins the necessity of 
encouraging education among Hon-Brahmin girls and earnestly requests Hon-Brahmin 
parents not to place any impedimenta in the way 0 ! the education 0 ^ their girls„ 

VI. This CongresB of All-India Hon-Brahmins places on record^ its deep gratitude 
for the efforts of Sir P. Theagaraya Ohetty in promoting the condition of the Hon- 
Brahmins and its entire confidence '• in his leadership. 
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B!e?ation of the Bepfei^d Olawei.,". , 

¥11. This Coagresfi lg firmly of opinion tihafc ■ tise progrefii of tlie oointry in 
ail dlrectioBB in greatly Immpereii by tie, piefeat ooadltloa of tlie dcpresfcd claseeg^ 
and while appieclatfug the efforts made by the , M-adras aad Bombay Luglslatutfia 
towards their amelioration » exhorts them and the.' pnMm generally to work vtgmomlj 
for the early remowl of nntondiability whieh Is a .stigma on the aation. 

Till, fhis CongrcBS expxefiM its strong indignation against and records its 
moBt emphatic condemnation of the high-handed -and' pmwkmg insalt offered by the 
Badve? of Phandarpiir to the sacred memory of St. Kamde? by bri'&king the Fa.ki 
and assaalt-ing the members foraiisg the procession, and also by obs tract lag the 
worship at the spot named Kamcle^ Payarb ' . , 

.ladlanB Oterseas, ■ . 

IX. This Conference views with Indlgnafcioa the trealmeal given to iiidmns in 
fiome of the colonies and in particalar the treatment acnoKted to Indian Sattii'is 
la Kenya and South Africa and urgm on the amthciritieg the Imperative iieciiSisitj 
of the adoption of a policy of strict recipro.city of treatment and rcdaliation and 
the stoppage oi all emigration to any of the colonies till the di^abllltleB of the 
Indian Settlers abroad are entirely removed, 

X, This Congreee is emphatically of opinion that the political progrees of the 
country Is hampered by the social system prevailing at present among the Hindus 
and strongly exhorts the leaders of the Hindu commnnity to remove the dieabilitieg 
of the caste system and in partlcnlar urges the .representatives in the Legislative 
Councils to support legislative measures for social amelioration* 

XL fa) This Congress is emphatically of opinion that Slafee-aid and State rob- 
fentiens ahcmld be freely given for the proper ■ enconragemenl and dcvelopnicns of 
nascent indigenous industries and ihatf a strong and' effective protective tariff bIiouM 
be built up to safeguard such Industries, especially in their early stage of develop- 
ment against unfair foreign competition, 

fb) . This Congress exhorts all Non-Brahmins to support and encourage incligenoui 
industries by giving preference even at some ..sacrifice to Indian' products over 
.imported commodities. 

Eeorgaulsation .of Frotincos. 

XI L This €on|frefis is of opinion that. ■ -the , ■<|ue8tion , of the divlifon and 
feorganiaation of provinces on linguistic basis should ' ■ taken up and settled &t m 

early a date as possible, , 

XI IL This Congress strongly exhorts , the Noa-Brahniin communities and 
aaaociationi to organise themselves and capture the elective, seats ia all local,. Sidf- 
Government institutiems. 

XI?. This Congress Is of opinion that the conditions of the laboureri ilicmld 
fee improved in the country and supports the ..general principles of the legislalion 
contemplated regarding Trade Untone. 

XT. (a) This Conference views with regret' the . disproportlramte expfnditure 
which the Govermnent incurs on the Military Service's . of the country and Is of 
opinion that it should be considerably decreased so as .to. release the revenues now 
absorbed in each expenditure for more utilitarian . pnrposas. ■ 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that g'rea'ter facilities should 'be 
afforded tor the military training of Indians eapecmlly to the commissioned ranks. 

Tillage Propaganda. 

■ XVI. (a) This Congress exhorts all Non-Brahmins to carry on a vigorous and 
intensive propaganda especially in the villages of the different proving b md form 
as many Talak and District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees as poi-ssble during 
the coming year. 

(b) In view of the fact that without adequate funds it is Impogaible to effectively 
carry on political activities, this Congresfl authorises the All-liidia Non-lkaiimin 
Congress Cj^mmlttee to collect funda for the purpose. - 






The Jamiat-ul-Ulema. 

MOBADABAD—lITHJdNUjBYim. 

The special session of the Jamiat-Ul-Uleiiia' of I924> unlike the pte* 
vlons two years, was held separately from the National , Congress at 
Moradabad in' the U. P, on the iith January 1925. 

Monivi ABDUL HAFIZ, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read 
Ms welcome address in Urdu. After welcoming the delegates he mourned 
the death of Hafiz Mahomed Ismail, who had been elected Chairman 
of the Reception Committee and of Bi-Amman, whose place in the 
political world could not be filled by any other lady. He emphasised 
the necessity of maintaining a body of learned men like the Jamiat to 
cope with the problems mentioned in the presidential address of the- 
late Sheikh -ul- Hind as well as the new ones like Council-entry, Shuddhl, 
Sangathan and Irtidad. He approved of the scheme of Tanzim and 
asked the Jamiat to take all Muslim Wakfs under its control and spend 
the money realised therefrom on religious education and oriental learning 
for which it must draw up a comprehensive scheme and appoint a 
Finance Board. He denounced the British policy in Egypt which he 
characterised as being based on injustice and contrary to British 
pledges. He deprecated Non-Muslim interference in Muslim religious- 
places, and vehemently opposed Britain's policy in Hedjaz and Iraq. 
Unless British and other Non-Muslim influences in Hedjaz and Irac| 
were eradicated, Khilafat question could not be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. He expressed satisfaction at the exile of King Hussaia 
and welcomed Ibn Saud's summoning of the World Conference of Muslims, 

With regard to the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity, Moulvi Abdul 
Hafiz said that the success of this Conference depends on its eSort to 
restore Hindu-Muslim relations. Difference in a country inhabited by 30 
crores of persons were quite natural, but regarding arson, murder and 
loot as justifiable on religious grounds, he said, is based on ignorance 
and could not go under the cloak of religion. Ceremonies of mourning, 
music before the mosque, and compulsory prevention of cow-slaughter 
were things mostly based on selfishness. Place-hunting and personal 
animosities are given a religious colour by certain mean natures which 
were responsible for Hindu-Muslim dissensions, and for the policy of 
Government, which found a go >d opportunity for enhancing duties on 
salt, the appointment of the Lee Commission, the spurning of resolu- 
tions made by the Legislative Assembly and lastly, the passing of the 
Bengal Ordinance by the Viceroy, in conclusion, he emphasised the 
necessity for the attainment of Swaraj, which was the very foundation 
of their national existence. He thought that a national pact such as 
that prepared by Dr. Ansar i and Lala Lajpat Rai, or the one prepared 
by Mr. C. R. Das, was essential. 

[The President, Moulana Abdul Mahasin Mahomed Sajjad read out 
iome part of his address, which, however, was not available to the f^ess.] 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Next day, Jah. 12th,..' the Jamiat-UI-Ulema discussed resolutions, Mau- 
lanas Abdul Kasim of Benares, Nazir Ahmed Khujandi and Mahomed Naim 
of Ludhiana discoujsed on purely religious subjects. The last Maulana 
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‘Spoke oa retoliitioni oa Egypt* He exfiressed t'b.e, sympathy of the Ulemas 
with Egyptians and condemned the , British' 'policy in Egypt which, in 
Ms opinion, was based on inlnstile. He declared that the Go%»emmeiit 
ought to realise that every wrong done to 'Egypt would be felt by 7I 
crores of Indian MosIlms» as deeply' as, if the WTong had been done to 
them. The present policy woold canse an awakening among Egyptians, 
In the same way as Jallianw'ala had cansed,- among indians. 

Three resolutions expressing Ulemas* sorrow at the deaths of Saiyeci 
Badruddin, Amir-i-Sheriat of Behar, Haji Mahomed Ismail who had been 
-elected Chairman of the Reception Committee of the present session, 
and Bi Amman, were aimoniiced as having been moved by the Presi- 
dent and passed by the Ulemas* 

The fourth resolution expressed, the , Ulemas’ sorrow at the death of 
the son of the Amir of Afghanistan, while the filth resolution offered 
congratulations to Manlana Shah Mohioddin, on his election as Amir“i- 
Slierlat, of Bihar, 

The Kohax Riots, 

Maniaca Baud Ghaznavi spoke on the, resohitiois relating to the 
Kohat imcidents and pointed out that soon after the expression of sorrow 
'by Muslim leaders, on the happenings at Multan, Pandit Madan Mohan 
' Malaviya had started his Sanghatao movement, which, along with the 
Shuddbi movement, bad dealt , a blow to the cordial relations between. 
Hindtia and Muslims, which prevailed at the time of the speaker's 
incarceration lor two years. He blamed the Government for its gross 
and culpable negligence and expressed ' himself against the Bindii move 
to obtain lor frontier Hindus more rights than, they were entitled to» 
because the latter must, on the basis of, their numerical strength, have 
only 15 per cent rights. He. 'to of Kobat incidents to 

SbuddM and Sangathan, and said that at ;■ Kohat the Hindus had turned 
tbeif homes into fortresses and provid'ed themselves with ammunition 
and when Muslims w^ere returning from the ' 'Deputy Commissioner’s 
house, they were fired on by Hindus. Muslims could not escape except 
by setting fire to the houses the majority ' of which belonged to the 
Hindus and, as Hindus happened to be rich, there was considerable 
loss of ^property* 

Goibaega Riots. 

Maulana Nazir Ahmed KhoJ and! spoke on the reso'liitioo regarding 
Gulbarga riots and said that the' B.ritish Government, which was setting 
two comiminlties against each other . in British India, had cleverly 
brought about the do^a at Gulbarga. There could be no more just 
tuler than the Nizam, who had appointed Hindui as kanungo^ and 
imtwads In the majority of viiia,ges. . . 

Maulana Mubarak Hussain spoke . on . the resolution congratulating 
Ibn Sand lor summoning a World Conference"- of Muslims, and' remarked 
that even if a dog had torn ex-King Hussain to pieces and thrown 
his bones outside the Holy Land, . he,- too,,, ■■ would be enilticd to the 
gratitude ol Muslims. He accused' Bussain - of an unholy alliance with 
non-Muslim power®, which were out to destroy the Muslim religious 
centre. 

RBNDIflOH 'OF BEEAH; ' "' 

Maulana Bashir Ahmed spoke on the'; resolution favouring rcaclition 
ol Berar to the Nizam, ^ Hindu-Muslim unity would not be achieved uciess 
the Congress declared itself in favour of the rendition of Berar* 



All-India Christian Conference 

BOMBAY^mh DEOMMBEB 'IBH ' 

The-, eleventh session of the All-India Christian Conferance met 'on 
the 29th December' at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Lamington Road, Bombay, After 
the welcome 'address was over, the Chairman of the Reception 'Com- 
mittee proposed Dr. Chitamber to the Presidentship, and spoke of the 
latter’s ' abilities. The motion was seconded and supported by Mai Bahadur 
Mukherjee, ' who considered that the fact of the President-Elect not having 
gone to gaol was the greatest qualification. Dr. Chitamber , then took 
the chair amidst applause, and delivered his inaugural address. Delegates 
from other parts of India numbered 31, representing the Panjab,- Bengal, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras. 

Mr. T. Buell, Principal of the American Mission High School, and 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Christian 
Conference, in welcoming the delegates, made a short speech dealing 
with the position of Indian Christians in the public life of India, He 
agreed with Mr. K. T. Paul, President of the last session of the 
Conference, that India's tradition of religious tolerance was so strong 
that they could be safe against persecution, but while other communities 
were trying not only to safeguard their rights but to establish their 
denominational rights in Legislatures, local bodies and even in educational 
institutions, they had to defend themselves against being swamped. 
Responsibility, said Mr, Buell, grew by its exercise, and Christians 
were in a position to furnish a good example of comradeship and 
co-operation. He would ask for a Committee whose chief aim would 
be attained to Christian interests when programmes and Constitutions 
were framed. Continuing, the Chairman drew attention to the recent 
All-Party Conference, and said that if things progressed, Indian Christiana 
should so act as to be absolved from the reproach that they never 
voiced their claims. 

Presidential Address, 

Dr. J. R. Chitamber, Principal, Lucknow Christian College, made a long 
speech, in the course of which he deplored the recent Hindu-Muslim riots in 
various parts of India and referred proudly to the help rendered by the Indian 
Christian community to both Hindus and Mussalmans without taking sides. 
Referring to the Delhi Unity Conference, the President said that he was not 
quite sure of its complete success, or that of the All-Parties Conference* 
which met at Bombay in November last. The Resolutions passed at 
those Conferences were, no doubt, of far-reaching consequence, but it 
remained to be seen how far they could practically work them out. 
So far as the - Bombay Conference was ■ concerned, in the President’s 
opinion, it did nothing more than condemn the Bengal Ordinance and 
ratify the Gandhi— Das Agreement. What he meant to say was that 
it was not sufficient merely for the leaders to meet; they should be 
imbued with a real spirit of righteousness and' broad-mindedness. Dr* 
Chitamber, continuing, pleaded for the giving up of intoxicAt liquors 
by the members of ^he community, for better educational facilities lor 
their boys, and also pleaded against inter-communal marriages* 

Speaking of the Indian Christians in relation to Indian political life® 
the President emphatically declared that they were for Co-Operation* 
not for Non-Co-Operation, He did not believe ' in a destructive policy# 
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Notliifig was to be gained by racial . hatral. He wa» willing to en- 
courage tbe Cbarka and khadder aa typifying Indian art and industry, 
but opined that Western good^s choaid. not altogether be boycotted. 
Did they not profit by Western innovations and discoveries and did 
they not owe gratitude to the West? Dr. Chitamber, while admitting 
•the justice and r(.‘asoiiableQi^ss of the cry of India for Indians, deprecated 
it if 't was synonymous ** down with the West, or down with 

every tiling foreign*’. “We are for evointion and not for revolution/*' 
observed 'the President, and quoted the histories of other countries to 
show how revolutions really aiected National interests. Concluding, 
Dr., Chitamber ably ciiaciissod the queition of communal representation^ 
and bad no hesitation in llirowing in his lot with other communities. 
What he wanted fellow Christians to be was to show themselves not 
as Indian Christians, but as Ghristian Indians, 

RESOLUTIONS.' 

The All-India Indian Christians Conference -re-assembled next day, the 
30tli December, to discuss resolutions. A motion urging the introduction 
of religious ins traction in educational institutions with a view to building up 
strong character and discip'in-c among .-the youth of the country, which 
were essential for any scheme of Swaraj, was. opposed on the ground 
that it was too late in the day for the Government to take action, 
and also that the problem was too weighty to b© disposed of immediately, 
and the Conference decided, to postpone its consideration ’sine dieL 
The Conference agreed to the proposal that the All-India Catholic 
Association should be ' asked to appoint representatives to meet the 
members of the Conierenee -at a Round . Table Conference to investigate 
the means ol bringing about Catholic: participation in the Ail-india 
Christian Conierenee, so as to mak©' it representative of the entire 
body ol Indian Christians. The Conference also, appointed a Com- 
mittee under the Ghairmanablp ol Dr. John .Matthai to report on 
the economic of Indian Chilstians. The consideration^ 'of a letter from 
the Bengal Indian Christian Conference, ' desiring disaffiliation from the 
All-India organisation on tiie ground- that it wished to be a purely 
religious body, was postponed till the next session. 

The Conference next passed a resolution on the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance, disapproving and protesting against its enactment, and 
urging the Indian Government to take ■ immediate steps to secure 
a reversal ol the anti- Indian policy in Natal, and to move the imperial 
Government to advice the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under Section 
65 ol the South Africa Act of 1909. Another resolution welcomed the 
Unity Conference at Delhi as an -expression ol the establishment of 
peace and goodwill, and assured the Conference's support thereto. A 
temperance resolution, holding up the- total prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture ol a’coholic liquors and intoxicating drugs save for scientiic 
and medicinal purposes as the aim of ■ all tem-^srance reformers in this 
land, was next passed, A suggestion by Mr. 'Buell stipulating complete 
abst'Uence from liquors as a condition of C-hu.rcli membership was 
thrown out by the whole Conference.' Consideration was giv. « to a 
letter from Pandit Motilai Nehru on .the .question of the participation 
ol the Conference in the All Parties,, -Conference, in which connectioti 
It was resolved that though a communal - body, unlike the Congress or 
the liberal Federation, the Conference ..responded |o the invitation to 
take part in all ©fiorts to bring about , unity, and in the making ol 
a constructive scheme for Self-Government in India, and appointed 
deputies to act on its behalf, consistent with its Constitution, in th« 
All ♦Parties or any other similar ConlerenOe. '■ 
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RESOLUTIONS ^ V,:; . ■ : 3 tS 

The Bengal Ordinance, 

The Conference again . mot on tht 31st December to disctiss further 
resolutions, the chief of' which related to the position in Bengal a ad 
the' Bengal Ordinance. This motion condemned the ' violence/ terrorism 
and assassination of Government officials but disappioved the ^introduc- 
tion of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance and application 
of Regulation III. It expressed ' the opinion that the methods adopted 
by the Government were futile and suggested that if /evidence was forth- 
coming' of the existence of revolutionary activities the Government should 
consult a few non-officials and men like High Court ' Judges and only- 
then introduce on their recommendation a special legislation for a speedy 
and, if necessary, secret trial of suspects. The resolution also; u ged 
the final repeal of Regulation III. 

Professor A. T. Roy, who moved the resolution, said that the proper- 
remedy for the revolutionary movement would be to meet the demands* 
of the people. The Bill which was to be introduced in the Bengal 
Council would perpetute a state of things without parallel in civilised 
society. . 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerjee admitted that anarchy was rampant 
in Bengal, but said that did not justify the Government's present course. 
He moved an addendum wnich was incorporated into the resolution- 
stating that, if in any special circumstances, the Government found it 
Impossible to place any suspect before the court or tribunal for public 
trial, the entire evidence should be placed before a few judges of High 
Court and an equal number of select non-officials and that no action 
should be taken against any suspect until the evidence has been ex- 
amined and he has been given a chance to meet the charges. 

The amendment of Pothan Joseph to endorse the views of the* 
Bengal Indian Christian Association on repression in Bengal, which 
*Mnter alia” condemned the terrorism if any but did not agree that a 
widespread revolutionary conspiracy existed and disapproved the Ordi- 
nance and regulation, was defeatei by the casting vote of the 
President. ■ . . 

The original motion was then put to vote and carried with slight 
modifications which included the deletion of a clause characterising the 
methods of Government as futile. 

The addendum moved by Mr. Sebastian was also carried. It read: 
“With a view to secure conditions which discourage anarchical violence,, 
the conference urges upon the British Parliament through the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of -immediate advance in, sell-go verdment:. 
^f India/ and to that end ' ask for- a Round Table' Conference on 'lin» 
lupported by representatives of the Indian Christian community. 



The National Social Conference 

lUOKM>JF—mh EMBER mi 

Tile 36tb session of the National Social Conference was lielcl in 
Lucknow cm Dec. 29th ticder the presidency of Mr G. K, Devaiihar, wli-.a 
for tbe first time an animated diaciission "was raised on the c|iiesiioa 
of divorce amoog the Hindus. The Conference lasted lor over seven 
hours and the attendance inchicleci not only several of the tlelegates 
of the Aihliidia Liberal Fedeiation. but many leach rs and gentlemen 
belonging to orthodox families of the Provloce. Those present iiicliidecl 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hon. Sir Raja Ram pal Siagli, iJr. Pdranjpye 
and many others. 

Ptfc GOKARAX NATH MISKA, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, made an exceedingly interesting speech' in the course ei wtiich 
lie related the piogress ol the social refornr movement during the last few 
years. He made an earnest plea on behalf of widows relating to the ques-' 
tion of perpetual widowhood. Dealing wi'th signs of. relaxation of caste, 
the Pandit touched on a personal note when he, an orthodox Brahmin, 
•dined in the company of Europeans- and ■ Mahom.edans. He exhau^tivi‘ly 
dealt W'it'h the question O'f . unto 'uchability .and . the question of, depressed 
■classes anl said that some measure o't ' success had been attained in the 
province and they need not be despondent in r.f5g-ard to the future. 

Alter dealing with the work of various- social service orgaiiisatiotis, 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra touched -'on- the ■ question of toleration among 
the varous communities in the country. Referring to ■the of t» recurring Hindu- 
Moslem ilots he said that nothing can prod'uce more poignant sorrow in the 
heart of a true Indian patriot than such exMbitio'ns of commimai 
Every thinking Indian is convinced of this 'fundamental truth in our struggle 
forlreedom^ that India can never become free unless unity of heart has 
been accomplished among the various communities of India, parti- 
cularly the Hindu and the Mcsiem, and the kind of aggression on 
dthci: side should be ruthlessly condem.ned and care" should be 
taken that nothing is done on either side which would oileod the 
susceptibilities ol the other community. Hindus and Moslems slioold 
regard themselves as Indian first and members of their respective 
community next. Undoubtedly one cause O'f recent comnninal troubles 
is that during the excitii;g days of the Non-co-operation movement vast 
forces were let loose which would not find' any proper outlet and have 
now burst forth in fury In communal- violence, ■■ ,-,,-y.vi 

^Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, President, in the course of his address 
reviewed at length the progress of the Indian National Social Ktform 
movement and touched upon the question of Social Kefonn and Social 
Service and said, with reference to the depressed classes, that the 
movement at Vykom which was started to impicve their condition and 
help them to assert their rights was one which deserved tlieir .svinpaliiv, 
provided it was carried on simply for the removal ol social 'injustice 
with the Help ot the people of the province and alter securing their 
general sympathy and support which, it must be-rccogiiised, would be 
very slow come. Care must be taken that these persons iniisi not 
be used for any political game. He made a strong p.ea on behalf of 
reformation and elevation of the aborigins and labouring classes and 
coaciuded with a strong appeal for 'bommunal tolerance. 
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PROCEEDIHaS,,' , 

RESOLUriONS, 

: Eesolutions were then pa.^sed. The Social Conference recorded the 
3 ease of loss snstainel by the., death of Mrs. Ramabliai: Raaade, H. H. 
the Maharajah of Travancore and several other distinguished Indians. 
connected with Social Reform movement. 

On the motion of Mr. C. Yi Chintatnani,' who male a' very appeal- 
ing speech, seconded by Mr. V. N. Tewari of the Servants .of India 
Society, a resolution exhorting the people of India to remove un touch- 
ability and give complete equality to the untouchable classes was - passed.' 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye moved a resolution urging the abolition of the- , 
caste system. A very ' instructive speech emphasising the importance of wo- 
men's education was delivered by Mrs. Piiulawati Shukia, a young lady 
student, daughter of Pandit Gokarn Nath Misra» The resol 11 tion which she 
supported was moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi, m.l.a., exhorting' people to spread 
education amon,gst girls and- women and develop home industry -a-nd 
education. An amendment to include the Charka among hotae industries:' 
was , significantly negatived. 


Divorce in Hindu Society. 

The resolution that was discussed at length with considerable waraith 
and animation ran as follows; — ‘That this Conference is strongly of 
opinion that the time has arrived when an earnest endeavour should- 
be made by the social reformers to educate public opinion on the 
desirability of getting divorce recognised by Hindu society and law/' 

Pandit Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants of India Society, the 
mover of the resolution, condemned the present system of Hindu social 
life in respect of the freedom of women. Pandit Fraksharanjan Sapru, 
in supporting, pleaded for the freedom 0! women and said a free married 
life was helpful to the growth of the moral elevation of communities. 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, m.l.a., opposed the resolution pointing out that 
it affected the fundamentals of the Hindu society. 

Dr, Paranjpye said that only a few of the higher castes did not 
observe the custom of divorce and the idea of divorce was not alien, 
to India. He said they wanted a law both for monogamy and divorce. 
He maintained that when, they claimed pDliticai liberty, they roust equally 
claim liberty m social life also. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru also supported the resolution. . 

Pa'odit Harkaran nath Misra, m l.a., Thakur Mashal ' ■ Singh 
and' Mr. C, S. Deole put forward vigorous opposition to the resolution 
which was consequently negatived. 

Other Resolutions. 

'Resolutions advocating remo.vai , of purda, urging lor legislative- 
measures to enlarge women's property rights, extension of women 
suffrage, temperance reform, raising the marriagable age for boys and 
girls, -pushing forward the movement fo'r widow marriage, favouring re-- 
admission of Hindu converts to other religions into Hindu .society, and 
appealing for the uplift of the -aboriginals were also passed, 

A resolution was a iso - passed regarding the constitution of the Social 
-Conference appointing- a' Standing Committee to consider the question 
of organising thi Conference, on a broader basis and aut-iorising that a- 
Stanling Committee. - be . appointed: - by them or similar ofganisations-’ 
working for the 'ad\ia,ncement ■ 'of; - Social Reform to take ail necessary 
steps to finally determine the constitution of the Conference. 

The Conference' terminated' after speeches eiilogiaing thl^'work of the 
present sessions. 
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The AlHndia Social Conference. 

BELGAUM—27th DECEMBER 1924. 

The Ali-lodia Social Confereoce was held at Belganm on 37 tb. De ember 
1924 under the Presidency of Sir Sankaraii Kair. Mr. A* B. Lattlie, 
ChalmiaB* Rfception Cominiitee, in the course ol his Welcome Address 
iaM tbat they were meeting in a ¥ery favourabie atmospliercf, am! the 
old attitocle ol contempt for social reform had disappeared, and thanks 
to Mr. Gandhi, the people had begun to ■ acknowledge that without 
iociai uplift 05 the backward and depressed, political progress was not 
possible. Communal representation, he said, had only served to 
widen the gull separating the Hindus and Mussalmans* and protection 
inch as was given to Non*Brahndns m Madras might largely avoid 
these evils. The only way was to cure the body-politic of the disease 
of caste, and to free social relations from the incubus of Shastric or 
•Quaranic injuct:ons. Unless they reconstructed social life on a basis 
of equality, there was no hope of a bright future for the country* 
The President, Sir Sackaran Nair in the course of his Preslcientiai 
Address said : — 

The Great War has efiected a revolution. Everywhere, throughout 
the worldt the down-trodden and oppressed are claiming equality with 
those who were their lords, in spite of the Bible, the Kcuaii and the 
Sastras. In 191H 'women were enfranchised in England. They are now 
eligible' to sit m Parliament ; the legal profetsion has been opened to 
tlieni, they can sit in the jury box.- A woman Is a member ui the 
Cabinet. They are Magistrates; The Universities have opened membership 
and degrees to them. Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, and the whole of 
Northern America except Qubec have also given the francliise to 
women. In America the Governor of ■ Wyoming is a manied woman. 
The Governor-elect of Texas is another, if these Governors prove sue*, 
cesslul, the road to the Presidentship will be smoothed. Many countries 
have sent women as delegates to the ■ Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In Egypt the w’omen are more -Insistent in. their dt-maiici for 
Home Rule than men. In Angora the restrictions imposed upon women 
by their religion have already been got rid of. ;A woman Is a Minister. 
Allow me to read the following extract from the Indiah Social 
BaFORMER : — - 

Ah-go»a AKD , WoMBIt. 

**We take the following from the, "Muslim .Herald* of Madras, dated 
i»th July: Mustapha Kemal Pasha in. a. -special W'orld-wlde News 
■Service patch appearing in the ."New. York Herald* and "Tribune' 
writes We found that any Introduction of modern ideas did not 
coincide with the views of the Caliph. . With the Caliphate deciding, 
like a High Court, on the regularities of: any constitutional measure, it 
was Impossible to enact a law forbidding polygamy, wheir the CaJlpli 
was polygrfiiicms. The religious head .has arrogated to hiniaGf the 
authority to decide on such matters.- Whenever a- law pertaining to 
national politics or national administration, civil or economical, was 
attempted, vQ were invariably laced with an opinion from the Caliph. 
When we decided that women should not be forced to wear a veil, 
avaiii ve were face to lace with hostile opinion from the Caliph. 
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And so loBg : as swcb an office- aathodsed and . invested with a sinister 
power remained within the borders of onr 'conntry» aiiy opiiiioii ®niia- 
nating from that office would be an impediment in the way of onr 
progress as ,a nation. So we decided to dispense with' out o.wn religious 
supreme head while we were dispensing with the Christian religious 
offices. Every religion or denomination, be it' Moslem or' Chris tian, within 
the domains ol our country must recognise the Turkish Constitutioa as 
supreme, and if it cannot recognise the basic law of ■ our country, they 
must ■ seek a new' clime. We are perfectly agreeable ■ to another Moslem 
country welcoming the Caliph. In that event, we. as Moslems, . will 
gla,dly pay our, homage to ,the head of our religion as tha head of our 
religion. We only expelled the Caliph as the politico-religious func'tio'n- 
ary.. My country has had no quarrel with him or • the office of ; Tlie 
Caliphate as the head of the Moslem faith.'' 

I have read ■ this because it explains ■ the attitude of the modern 
Reform,' Party throughout the world towards opposition based on reiigion. 
It explains the attitude of the social reform party towards Christian,' 
Mahomedan and Hindu orthodoxy, should they feel it incumbent upon 
them to stand in our way* 

The Awakening in Chinai 

After the Mahommedans, let' us go to China. In that country, the 
demand for reform emanates not only from those who follow the religion 
of China, but from Christians who are foremost in pressing women's 
claims. The awakening in China is largely due to America. A memorial 
recently submitted by the Chinese ladies puts forward the following 
demands. With the exception of the one relating to foot- binding, we 
claim them ail for the women of India. 

** s. The opening up of all educational institutions in the country 
to women. 2. Adoption of universal suffrage and the granting to women 
of all constitutional rights and privileges given to men. 3, Revision in 
accordance with the principle of equality of those provisions in the 
Chinese Civil Code pertaining to relations between wife and husband, and 
mother and son, and to property rights, and the right of succession of 
women. 4. The drafting of regulations giving equal rights to women 
In matters' of marriage. ' 5.- Prohibition of licensed , prostitution, girl 
ilavery, and footbinding. ,6. Addition of a new provision to the 
Criminal Code to the effect that any one who keeps a concubine shall be 
considered guilty of bigamy, ' 7. ' Enactment of ,a law ■ governing the 
protection of female labour, in accordance with the principle ol equal 
work, equal pay, and demanding full pay during the time that a 
woman .is unable to work owing to child-birth." 

All this is , of course due to the great awakening due to the war* 

Needs of Indian women. 

■Are women in India to remain quiet? I shall now briefly refer to 
the needs of Indian women. : First comes their economic condition. 
In ■ this respect at any- rate 'we can ■ rely upon our sacred law and 
custom. The King by our ' sacred law ' was the protector of women 
and, work' or no work, . bound.' to .provide maintenance for them, 
a recognized obligation ■ which was generally carried out. *^6 women 
who belonged to the .agricultu'ral 'labourers and artisan^ classes were 
entitled to take out «of ,, the crops, : when harvested, their share which 
was deemed sufficient for ■ .their .' needs .according to usage before the 
farmer or Government .'took ?.heir ' share ., or revenue.,, .TheS ..rights, did 
not depend upon the work done. The ^ husband, the father and 
yarious other relatives were bouilS to maintain the women whether 
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tliey liad property or not E%^en.'' Ahd ■ aduitarans wife wae entitled to 
be inaintaiaed* The superseded wife' 'was-.also entitled, it ^he wished 
it, to- a share accoi hog lu sorae . .aathorlties. Failing ttic relatives, 
the State had to provhle lor her maintenance and dIrL In Eogland to 
encourage tlitifi and work it was supposed, necessary to insist that thii 
obligation should imposed upon- the husband . Ihat womaii shonicl 
be sacrificed for the s~'ke of making man a thrifty and liarcimvorkirig 
person is a p.iculiarly Euglisb doctrine and 1 trust will not be iiii ported 
into indiru 'ihr' labour ‘Party considers '' %fommn*s dainiH only irom the 
Labour sr-.tand point: or in other words, a.- woman who n^ah it should 
be providcai with work which ■ she ■ has- to perforin except wfieri for 
physical reasons siv is unable to do so. This is not the Mahonniiedan 
or Himlo view. Early marriage, secluded life during maitlrige, witicm'lii'jod 
consecrated to the liiislurKFa salvation, joint lairoly system, the ohliga- 
tioii imposed upon dfstant relatives, all'.. ..show ttsat we do not want 
women to live by labciir. Physically 'she' is not formed lor woik, 
From licr birtli to her death, her '■life -as mapped out by our sacred 
laws shows that, a woman is not expected to earn her liveliliuod. 
Those who imdertake the burden of matrimony are carefully sbieided 
by our laws from any \/orry and anxiety in the interests ol their 
ofispriQg as it is stated expressly that .it: is only a Iiealtby, happy 
mother and not one worried, care-worn or.-'hard-worked who can produce 
good children.. We will therefore adhere- to our own custom in this 
respect. Our women must be freed from any anxiety as to their 
subsistenccu The State must givi.* it to '.her if stic claims, recovering 
it from the male relative, if necessary. She must not, for rrasuas 
stronger in India than in England, be forced to go to Courts ot law. 

Other questions will only be briefly . referred to as they have been 
often discussed. Early marriage, compulsory marriage, compulsory widow- 
hood, and denial ot freedom to a grown up woman to choose her husband 
must all d'isappear. Age of consent must " be raised. Polygamy must be 
abolished. Right to contract a second marriage can be conceded oniy if 
the wife m given the right to claim divorce on the same ground together 
with a share ol the hiisbanci's property. Polygamy had been a sattRuanl 
to the wife who for reasons of health was imwillifig to live as wile* A 
wile in such circumstances slioiiici be protected from tier IiiisbaiiiL i am 
not dealing with the Industrial question as :it requires a leparate address. 
Now when there are so many things to be done it may be necessary to 
concentrate our efiorts on some questions, Wu must of course attack 
all along the line. Some of our members .'may be inclined to devote 
themselves to certain particular questions. The one relating to the 
employment of women coolies by employers of labour alone will reqiiiro 
the strenuous efforts ol many devoted social reformers, I do not ask 
them for a moment to abandon their ■. choice. But it appears to me 
that our supreme effort should be directed, to securing wmmeii the same 
rights as men bo far as the right to devote in elections of intmbers 
and the right to be elected as members ol Muoicipaiities, Local and 
District Boards, Frovinciai Coimclls and imperial Legislative Asseinlily 
is concerned. The power to vote will secure the return ol then" sup- 
porters. The pressure they will exert as voters on meinbcrs will MfCiiri* 
the neccsiif.ry icforms. We are fighting for freedom ourselves. But 

Bf ye do not feel the chain i* 

*Wliea it works a sister's pain 

h-\re ye not base slaves indeed ■ ..■ 

„ *SiaveSj unworthy to be freed ?* 
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PRESIDENTIAL- ADDRESS 
The Cast© System, ' ^ 

The other great' question with which the social telorm association 
deals is the question of caste and * the condition of the depresse-d 
classes. As in the case of women, the time has passed when the Non- 
Brahmin . caste Hindus and the other casteiess . Hindu a pay . any attention 
to the arguments based 'on religion. The Non- Brahmin Hindus' 
determined so far as it- lies, in- their power not to ' recognise the supe- 
riority of the Brahmins, not to co-operate ' with them in' those move- 
ments which .involved the recognition of those sacred texts which siow 
the Brahmin superiority. The various associations which are springing 
up all' over India for the protection of sectional interests give the: 
answer to those who wished to rely on the caste system. Cominuiial' 
consciousness is fostered; each sect wants to improve its condition -at 
the expense of others. Caste has been responsible for the Hindu do vvo- 
fali la their struggle with their foes. It is responsible for their present., 
degraded condition and it would be responsible for any delay in tiie- 
further progress in the direction of Home Rule. I am a Non-Brahmin 
myself and all what 1 now propose to say is this: that w© the Non-' 
Brahmins are determined that no disabilities imposed by the caste system 
shall stand in the way of our social and political progress, and that for this 
purpose we are determined to see that no further powers arc conferred 
upon those who maintain the validity of the caste system without large 
powers being conferred upon those who may suffer thereby to counteract 
this induence. Ail the observations I have made about the power to vote 
and election about women apply to these classes. The depressed classes 
of Hindus must be represented by the elected members in the Coauciis 
to protect their interests. They must be able to carry out iegisiation 
which might interfere with the vested interests of caste Hindus and 
of Brahmins in particular but which are called lor in the interests 
of humanity, social progress and civilization. In none of the schemes 
for Home Rule that have been put forward have I been able to 
find any trace or any recognition of this fact. On the contrary I have 
found that the proposals made by responsible leaders are often calcu- 
lated consciously or otherwise to enhaoce the power of those who are 
likely to use them against the interests of the' - low classes, - In India 
industrial workers including those engaged in agriculture and manufac- 
ture belong to the low castes. 

And it is not right that those who have abused their powers in 
the past and whose interests -would tempt them to continue in that 
course, should - be invested with further powers without the guarantee 
that , they will not be allowed so to abuse their power again, and 
without the toiling masses who belong to the lowest castes being entrusted 
at the same time with such powers as would -enable them to improve 
their own condition. Allow me just to refer to a few facts relating 
to the conditions . of - a few of these classes.- 

. The Hillmen in the Madras Presidency (and I am told the case is 
the same all over India) -usually thriftless and addicted to drink soon 
become practically the slaves, of the . caste money-lenders who, treat them 
as men not entitled* to ,that- sort of treatment, which, they, would , have 
meted out- to one ■ of . 'their own ,' or superior , caste. The only private 
efiorts made iof their .. uplift , have ' been' ,.confiEed to. the European 
Christian Missionaries, Germans,,. . Ameiicans and English. They number 
millions. There are tastes, or classes numbering, hundreds of thousands 
if ' not ■■ millions who are called ,. criminal tribes. They i:. re ^ treated as 
criminals by the caste Hindus. ' The private e.Sorts that have been made 
for their uplift are mainly by the ^Salvation Army and to a lesser 
■extent by the Argerican Missionary^ » 
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As to the iiiiloucbables, tbey. in the Madrswi Presidency 

alone over six millions out of a of about forty millions, Tliej 

are not only untoncliabics but soioe' ba^e. to ; observe distance poIiutioQ, 
tliat cannot come witbln a certain ' iiatance Qi tlie liighcr caslei 
witliont poliiiting tliem. Tiie public water supply is absolutely fotbiddea 
in nearly every village to them,. The public streets in villages occnpiexi 
by caste H nrhis are abo generally forbidden. On a respectable gentle* 
man to this da^s besng appointed to a seat on a !i!niiici|mi 

Coimci’i five of the nifinbers Inchidiog a -Maliomiiiedafi immediately semt 
in tbeir reFiunatiofis and were with great difficulty induced to withdraw 
tliem, Sclioob thowgb theoreticaby open are rot practically open to 
these classes, These are absolutely under the control of the ca>te 
Hindus. With reference to these classes, nnlike the Hill tribet and the 
criminal tribes above referred to, public conscience Is being awakened. 
The work oi the various Missionaries in the Madras Presidency is beyemei 
all praise. The Tlieosophicai •Society, the Depressed Classes Mission^ 
the Brahma Samaj and other societ -es also are doing good work and 
it is to be hoped that these classes will soon be able to avail them*' 
selves of the public schools. 

These facts are enough to show that, in the case of these low 
castes as in the case of women the main efiorts of the social reform 
association sbou'-d In my opinion be directed to giving them the power 
to vote and the fight to be clectai as members to all the Local Councils 
in particular and also to the superior -councils. 

It is practically certain that to carry out reforms rc:q,uired in th« 
interests of women and of these classes they will have' to rely upon 
themselves, Others will scarcely be able even with good will to carry 
them out. Vested interests of any kind can scarcely be trusted to 
assist the classes whose salvation lies in, the, elimination of such interests. 
Any nomination by Government of mtmbers to protect them will not be 
m iafactory. Both in the case of women and ' of estate and in particular 
of the lowest classes the iollowing lines are pecu.imriy appropriate: 

^"Over their face a web of lies is woven 

** Laws that are falsehoods pin them .to the ground,” 

To me the appropriate methods ol bringing about, harinoiry betw*een 
tile classes is to fight for their representation in the Council* and to 
support the measures necessary for their advancement and not to sneer 
at them as uafortimatcly is done in many , quarters. We at leat \vbo 
belong to this association will fight till their.- and ooc cause is won. 

** Till ail are free beneath the sun 
Or breath be spent and lifebe done.'* 
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